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THE  CHAPLAINS'  MEDAL 

A  commemorative  medal  is  to  be  given  by  the  Protestant  churches 
which  imited  in  war  work  through  the  General  War-Time  Commission 
of  the  Churches  to  all  their  chaplains  of  the  American  army  and  navy 
who  served  in  the  war.  The  chaplains'  medal  is  the  work  of  Mrs,  Laura 
Gardin  Fraser,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  medalists. 

The  task  which  was  given  to  Mrs.  Fraser  was  to  produce  a  design 
which  would  express  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  served  as  chaplains  and 
represent  both  branches  of  the  service. 

In  the  design  Mrs.  Fraser  has  chosen  to  represent  an  army  chaplain  in 
the  act  of  supreme  service,  ministering  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  to  a 
wounded  man.  To  those  familiar  with  experiences  at  the  front,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  situation  will  be  at  once  apparent.  In  the  center  of  the  design 
the  gas  mask  is  seen,  ready  for  immediate  adjustment.  Indeed,  the  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  chaplain  has,  perhaps,  momentarily  removed  it,  the  better 
to  succor  the  wounded  man.  Each  detail  of  the  chaplains'  equipment  has 
been  carefully  scrutinized  and  pronounced  correct  by  more  than  one  who 
served  at  the  front.  Strength  and  sympathy  are  expressed  in  the  finely 
modeled  figure  of  the  chapl^un.  The  figure  of  the  wounded  man  rep- 
resents one  of  the  men  who  served  the  big  guns  and  were  frequently 
stripped  to  the  waist  when  in  action.  This  choice  of  a  subject  appealed 
to  the  sculptor  for  its  artistic  possibilities.  The  very  strength  of  the 
splendidly  modeled  back  seems  by  contrast  to  emphasize  the  helplessness 
of  the  wounded  gunner. 

The  fine  record  of  the  men  who  served  as  chaplains  in  the  navy,  many 
of  them  constantly  passing  back  and  forth  through  the  submarine  danger 
zone,  ministering  to  the  crews  of  the  naval  vessels  and  the  soldiers  on  the 
transports,  is  recalled  by  the  representation  of  the  battleship  on  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  The  design  of  this  side,  with  the  cross  as  the  central 
feature,  is  dignified  and  strong.  If  the  thought  occurs  that  not  all  the 
chaplains  were  privileged  to  serve  as  the  chaplain  represented  on  the 
obverse  of  the  medalytthe  answer  is  that  the  design  expresses  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  every  man  who  entered  the  chaplaincy  was  ready  and 
eager. 

The  medals  are  the  gift  of  the  churches  which  worked  in  closest  fellow- 
ship during  the  war  in  canying  out  their  common  tasks  through  the  War- 
Time  Commission.  They  are  intended  to  convey  in  tangible  form  a 
message  of  grateful  appreciation  from  the  churches  to  their  chaplain  sons 
who  were  ready  to  give  up  life  itself,  if  necessary,  in  the  service  of  their 
fellows  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  churches  are  proud  indeed  of  the 
splendid  record  the  chaplains  made. 

The  medals  are  to  be  struck  in  bronze  by  the  Gorhara  Company  of 
New  York. 

This  information  and  the  photograph  of  the  medal  comes  to  us  from 
the  Fe<leral  C^ouncil. 
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<<After  experience  had  taught  me  that  all  things  which  are  en- 
countered in  human  life  are  vain  and  futile  .  .  .  I  at  length  deter- 
mined to  inquire  if  there  was  anything  which  was  a  true  good."  Those 
ai^e  the' words  of  a  great  philosopher  who  says  that  he  found  him- 
self '^led  by  the  hand  up  to  the  highest  blessedness." 

Not  everybody  finds  the  choice  of  ends  so  easy  as  Spinoza  did; 
not  all  of  us  are  carried  along  into  sustained  €ind  unmistakable 
blessedness.  Life  is  full  of  rivalries  whicL  tend  to  divide  our  inter- 
ests and  to  dissipate  our  attention.  We  wake  up  perhaps  with  sur- 
prize to  discover  that  we  are  being  carried,  by  the  hand  or  by  the  hair, 
straight  away  from  ''the  highest  blessedness."  Not  seldom  the  sternest 
tragedies  of  human  life  are  occasioned  by  success.  Failure  overtaking 
one  in  his  aim  will  often  shake  him  awake  and  make  him  see  that  he 
was  pursuing  an  end  in  sharp  rivalry  with  his  highest  good.  But 
success  often  dulls  the  vision  for  other  issues  and  gives  one  the 
specious  confidence  that  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  ''all's  well." 

Christ  has  a  vivid  parable  which  touches  upon  the  rivalries  of  life. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  great  feast  to  which  many  guests  are  invited. 
When  the  critical  moment  for  the  dinner  comes  the  other  rivalries  be- 
gin to  operate.  One  man,  attracted  by  his  possessions,  "begs  oflf,"  to 
use  the  graphic  phrase  of  the  original.  Another,  occupied  with  the 
complex  interests  of  business  and  busy  with  the  affairs  of  trade,  prays 
to  be  excused.  A  third  is  immersed  in  the  joys  and  responsibilities 
of  married  life  and  he  abruptly  dispatches  his  "regrets."  It  was  not 
that  they  were  unconcerned  about  the  sumptuous  feast,  but  that  they 
were  carried  along  by  rival  interests. 

The  feast  in  this  parable  plainly  stands  for  the  "true  good,"  the 
"highest  blessedness"  of  life.  It  symbolizes  the  goal  and  crown  of  life, 
the  full  realization  of  our  best  human  possibilities,  the  attainment  of 
that  lor  which  we  were  made  aspiring  beings.  The  invitation  is  a 
mark  of  amazing  grace  and  the  recipient  of  it  has  the  clearest  evi- 
dence that  the  feast  would  satisfy  him.  But  there  are  the  other 
things  with  their  rival  attractions!  Possessions  and  business  and 
domestic  life  pull  us  in  a  contrary  direction.  We  send  our  cards  of 
regret  and  beg  off  from  the  great  feast. 

The  real  mistake  lies  in  treating  these  things  as  rivals.  If  we 
only  knew  it,  an  affirmative  response  to  the  great  invitation  of  life 
would  prepare  us  for  all  the  other  things  and  would  heighten  the 
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value  of  all  we  own,  of  all  we  do,  and  of  all  we  love.  Salvation  is  not 
some  remote  and  ghostly  thing  that  has  to  do  with  another  world. 
It  is  the  infusion  of  new  life  and  power  into  all  the  concerns  and 
affairs  of  this  present  world  where  we  are.  It  means,  as  Christ  said, 
receiving  ^*a  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions;  and 
in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life." 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  mistaken  way  than  to  regard  human  love 
as  a  rival  to  the  highest  of  all  relations,  the  love  of  the  soul  for  Ood. 
One  of  the  medieval  saints  said:  ''Gk>d  brooks  no  rival";  but  that 
phrase  shows  that  the  saint  was  caught  napping,  and  in  any  case  did 
not  quite  understand  what  love  is.  The  way  up  to  the  highest  love 
is  not  to  be  found  by  turning  away  from  those  experiences  which  give 
us  training  and  preparation  for  the  highest,  but  rather  it  is  found 
in  and  through  the  experience  of  loving  some  person  who,  however 
imperfectly,  is  a  revelation  of  the  beauty  and  divineness  of  love.  Not 
oy  some  sheer  leap  from  the  earth  does  the  soul  arrive  at  its  height 
of  blessedness,  but  by  steps  and  stages,  by  processess  which  bring 
illumination  and  richness  of  life.  The  man  who  has  married  a  wife 
will  do  well  to  say  when  he  answers  the  great  invitation:  ^^I  have 
just  married  a  wife  and  therefore  I  am'  peculiarly  glad  to  come  to  thy 
feast,  since  fellowship  with  thee  will  make  my  love  more  real  and 
true  as  that  in  turn  will  enable  me  to  rise  to  a  more  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  thy  love." 

The  same  is  true  of  houses  and  lands,  of  business  and  trade. 
There  is  no  necessary  rivalry  here.  Religion  does  not  rob  us  of 
earthly  interests,  it  does  not  strip  us  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
It  only  corrects  our  perspective  and  enables  ud  to  see  the  true  scale 
of  values.  The  trivial  and  fragmentary  thingal  of  the  world  no  longer 
absorb  us.  We  refuse  now  to  allow  them  to  own  us  and  drive  us,  or 
drag  us.  We  see  things  steadily  and  we  see  them  whole.  We  discover 
through  our  higher  contacts  and  inspirations  how  to  flood  light  back 
upon  our  occupations  and  upon  the  things  we  own,  and  how  to  make 
these  subordinate  things  minister  to  the  higher  functions  and  attitudes 
of  life.  We  get  not  some  other  world  but  this  world  here  and  now 
transmuted  and  raised  a  little  nearer  to  the  ideal  and  perfect  world 
of  our  hopes  and  dreams.  We  get  it  back  item  for  item  increased  a 
hundredfold,  raised  to  a  higher  spiritual  level.  The  wise  owner  of 
property  and  the  intelligent  man  of  affairs  will  not  beg  off  when 
the  great  invitation  comes  to'  him.  He  will  say :  "I  have  just  come 
into  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
therefore  I  want  to  come  to  thy  divine  feast  so  that  I  may  learn  how 
to  turn  all  I  possess  into  the  channels  of  real  service  and  to  make  these 
things  which  thou  hast  given  me  help  me  find  the  way  to  the  highest 
joy  and  blessedness  of  life." 


/U^  -^-^ir^lZ^ 


Havbvoid  OoLLiOB,  HsTerford,  Pa. 
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I.    HAVE  WE  ANY  USE  FOR  CREEDS 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Piper,  LaQrange,  Mo. 


If  modem  advertisers  afflicted  our 
eyes  with  designs  and  drawings  dat- 
ing from  the  cliff-dweller  stage  of  art, 
the  sale  of  their  products  would  be 
somewhat  curtailed.  If  the  science 
text-books  of  our  public  schools,  or 
even  the  notes  on  Csssar's  Commen- 
taries, were  phrased  in  sixteenth-cen- 
tury English,  the  cause  of  learning 
would  be  dangerously  threatened.  If 
our  modern  city  fathers  and  good 
roads  boosters  composed  the  rules  of 
the  road  and  set  up  the  danger  sig' 
nals  in  Anglo-Saxon,  accidents  would 
forthwith  increase;  he  who  ran — 
especially  if  he  ran  in  a  motor  vehi- 
cle— could  not  read,  and  he  who 
walked  would  have  to  carry  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  ancestral  dialect  along 
with  him.  We  demand  to  be  addrest 
in  terms  of  our  modem  life  and  in  the 
language  whose  phraseology  is  molded 
in  the  thought-forms  of  to-day;  and 
we  will  neither  learn,  buy,  nor  take 
orders  from  the  man  or  the  institution 
that  insists  on  using  an  xmfamiliar 
terminology. 

The  day  of  creeds  is  no  more  past 
than  the  day  of  religion.  But  the  day 
of  all  those  creeds  which  were  \vritten 
before  the  coming  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  and  the  methods  of  histori- 
cal criticism  has  long  since  passed. 
For  the  one  has  changed  our  view  of 
the  world  and  the  other  has  changed 
our  view  of  the  Bible.  The  most 
rabid  opponents  of  evolution  think 
every  day  in  its  terminology;  and  the 
most  ultra-conservative  bibliolaters 
will  behold  their  children  accepting 
the  Bible  as  the  record  of  an  evolving 
religion  and  not  as  an  inerrant  and 
once-for-all  revelation  of  the  whole 
mind  of  Qod, 

Yet  the  creeds  of  yestercentury  re- 
main. 

This  would  be  less  of  a  tragedy  if, 
as  some  people  think,  creeds  had  no 


legitimate  function  to  perform  in  the 
religious  development  of  the  race. 
Unfortunately  they  have.  As  almost 
every  one  ought  to  know,  the  earnest 
repetition  of  a  purpose  or  a  belief  con- 
firms the  soul  in  such  purpose  or  be- 
lief. If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him 
attempt  to  throw  fuspersions  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  presence  of 
any  acquaintance  who  from  childhood 
has  been  repeating  this  second- 
century  test  of  orthodoxy  every  Sun- 
day morning.  He  will  discover  that 
th^  venerable  avowal  will  be  strongly 
defended  in  its  every  part;  even  tho 
the  defender  be  unable  to  give  an  in- 
telligible definition  of  the  word  ^'cath- 
olic," or  to  tell  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  "descended  into  hell,"  he  will 
declare  it  to  be  every  word  true. 

The  purpose  of  a  creed,  however, 
should  not  merely  'be  to  promote 
orthodoxy,  but  to  deepen  the  spiritual 
dynamic  of  the  Christian.  A  priori, 
it  is  not  probable  that  creeds  whose 
phraseology  was  devised  merely  as  a 
correct  statement  of  orthodoxy  are  so 
framed  as  to  give  maximum  results  in 
motivation  for  Christian  living.  But, 
that  question  aside,  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  best  religious  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  king's 
English  in  the  day  of  the  ad-man's 
English  than  it  is  to  secure  the  best 
advertising  or  pe&tgogical  results. 
The  universe  of  thought  is  changing 
hourly  to  conform  to  the  transforma- 
tions being  wrought  in  the  realms  of 
literature,  art,  invention,  and  the 
sciences.  And  with  every  change  of 
thought  comes  a  change  of  language; 
subtly  old  words  lose  their  power  and 
arejrelegated  to  the  fine  print  of  the 
obsolete,  or  take  on  new  and  more 
vigorous  meanings  with  the  enrich- 
ment of  their  content ;  and  new  words 
are  devised  to  give  voice  to  concepts 
and  acquisitions  of  knowledge  never 
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before  posse&t.  To  demand  that  the 
creeds  keep  their  original  phraseology 
is  therefore  to  demand  that  they  shall 
remain  fossilized  and  static  when  they 
might  be  clothed  in  a  language  of  life 
and  power. 

But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  our 
quarrel  with  the  creeds.  A  creed  has 
a  twofold  excuse  for  existence;  it 
must  fulfil  a  double  requirement  to 
justify  its  being  given  a  place  in 
church  economy.  It  must  express  the 
acme  of  human  knowledge  concerning 
God  and  his  will — the  crystallization 
of  the  experience  of  the  race  with  the 
Eternal  and  with  eternal  values ;  and 
it  must  give  to  these  verities  a  meld 
which  will  make  them  vivid  and  dyna- 
mic in  their  impact  upon  the  mind. 
To  change  the  language  of  the  creeds 
is  merely  a  matter  of  hours  and 
rhetoric,  altho  ecclesiastical  consent 
would  bft  difficult  to  secure  even  for 
this — ^and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  denominational  leaders  are  sup- 
posed to  know  something  about  how  to 
produce  a  desired  psychological  effect 
by  means  of  language. 

But  it  is  a  much  more  serious  fault 
that  the  creeds  do  not  express  the 
epitome  of  our  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  will.  If  they  do,  then  among  all 
the  bodies  of  Christendom  the  acqui- 
sitions of  science,  the  broadening  con- 
ception of  man,  the  enrichment  of 
Bible  lore  from  a  hundred  scholarly 
sources,  the  experiences  of  400  years 
of  modem  Christianity,  with  its 
worship  and  prayers  and  devotion,  its 
contact  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God,  and  its  missionary  achievements 
— ^all,  have  added  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
to  our  store  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth.  This,  were  it  true,  would  be  a 
very  shameful  confession  to  make, 
and  would  be  tantamount  to  saying 
that  both  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  had  been  far  re- 
moved from  the  spiritual  leaders  and 
advisers  of  God's  people. 

Being  formed  in  an  age  of  con- 


troversy and  heresy,  most  of  ti^e 
creeds  contain  some  statements  of 
whose  truth  we  are  not  sure  and 
whose  truth  or  error  is  comparatively 
unimportant;  and  they  omit  some 
statements  which  (we  are  very  sure) 
are  true  and  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  Christian  conduct.  Being 
formed  in  an  age  when  the  universe 
was  conceived  in  terms  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  when  creation  was  thought 
of  as  ended  after  six  days  of  hard 
work  and  conceived  as  static  forever 
after,  and  when  the  Bible  was  deemed 
to  be  the  verbally  inspired  and  in- 
errant  Word  of  God,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  reflect  all  these  views 
and  that  in  so  far  as  they  do  they 
should  not  represent  modern  knowl- 
edge. It  is  true  that  we  still  speak 
of  God  as  a  King,  and  of  Christ  as  a 
Prince,  but  we  do  not  think  of  them 
as  such,  and  there  is  nothing  in  mod- 
em Christian  experience  which  cor- 
responds to  such  a  belief  concerning 
Deity.  We  believe  in  God  as  the 
Creator  of  the  worlds,  but  we  know 
that  the  creative  process  is  still  ac- 
tive and  has  never  stopt  since  the 
moment  that  the  first  protoplasmic 
cell  began  to  form  an  interior  wall 
and  make  twins  of  itself.  Theological 
students  on  emerging  into  the  meta- 
morphosis of  ordination  still  profess 
to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practise;  but  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  one  hundred  of  them 
define  infallibility  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  authors  of  the  creeds  turn 
in  their  graves ;  what  they  really  be- 
lieve is  that  the  Bible  contains  the 
Word  of  God  along  with  many  errors 
in  statistics  and  history.  But,  where- 
as the  statistics  and  history  were 
religiously  all-important  to  the  creed- 
makers,  they  are  important  to  the 
modem  Christian  chiefly  as  exhibit- 
ing the  progressive  character  of  reve- 
lation— or,  to  phrase  it  differently,  the 
evolutionary  processes  of  religion. 
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And  here  we  have  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter,  in  the  creedal  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Because  the  Bible 
was  believed  to  be  in  final  form  the 
ipssissima  verba  of  all  God  would  ever 
have  to  say  to  man — ^the  canon  being 
forever  closed,  and  the  primary  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  not  to  reveal 
new  truth  but  to  illumine  the  sacred 
page — ^the  chief  concern  of  the  creed- 
makers  was  to  reduce  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  to  a  metaphysical  and  theo- 
lineal  harmony.  And  since  religion 
was  conceived  as  a  static  faith  resting 
upon  a  once-for-all  recorded  revela- 
tion, the  aim  of  the  creeds  of  the  past 
was  to  define  the  content  of  faith  for 
purposes  of  orthodoxy.  On  this 
theory  it  would  not  only  be  unneces- 
sary to  alter  the  phraseology  of  the 
creeds  or  to  expand  their  contents ;  it 
might  plausibly  be  said  to  be  danger* 
ous  to  do,  lest  heresy  should  creep  in. 

Historical  criticism  has  changed  all 
this.  We  are  not  concerned  to  reduce 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  to  a  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  harmony; 
for  in  the  light  of  a  historical  study 
of  the  Bible  documents  we  know  that 
there  is  no  possible  legitimate  way  of 
deriving  such  a  harmony  from  a  col- 
lection of  Scriptures,  some  of  whose 
early  writers  conceive  of  God  as  a 
tribal  deity,  regard  witches  as  possess- 
ing power  over  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  believe  in  the  magic  of  sacred 
stones  and  other  relics,  while  its  later 
writers,  recording  the  life  and  teach- 
ing, and  reflecting  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
believe  in  God  as  a  Father  of  all  man- 
kind and  reprove  the  users  of  magic 
and  divination.  We  know  to-day  that 
the  only  way  to  get  a  Christian  doc- 
trine from  the  Bible  is  to  derive  it 
from  the  teachings  and  life  of  Jesus, 
interpreted  and  further  clarified  by 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  by  the 
test  of  experiment,  i.e.,  the  experience 
of  modem  Christendom.  Knowing 
the  history  of  the  documents,  we  no 
longer  conceive  of  the  Bible   as  a 


canon  of  Scripture  forever  closed. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  any  one  ever 
expects  to  add  further  to  the  contents 
of  the  Bible;  but  surely  historical 
criticism  has  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Reformers  in  maintaining 
the  supreme  validity  of  Christian  ex- 
perience. As  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
Christian  makes  his  own  canon,  and 
by  the  same  process  as  that  by  which 
the  apocrypha  and  the  pseudepig- 
rapha  were  eliminated  and  the 
apostolic  (together  with  some  pseudo- 
apostolic)  writings  included  in  the 
New  Testament  canon  by  the  early 
Church;  namely,  by  the  process  at 
usage.  And  as  a  further  matter  of 
fact,  our  usage  or  non-usage  of  Scrip- 
ture passages  as  a  means  of  religious 
inspiration  and  instruction  is  deter- 
mined by  their  accord  with  our  Chris- 
tian experience.  The  creed  of  to-day, 
therefore,  will  not  concern  itself  with 
trying  to  derive  a  theological  system 
from  the  Bible,  but  will  seek  to 
present  the  fundamental  precepts  of 
our  common  Christian  faith  and  ex- 
perience in  such  a  form  that  they  will 
be  readily  grasped  and  remembered. 

Moreover,  in  the  light  of  historical 
criticism,  we  no  longer  think  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  static  faith 
resting  upon  a  once-for-all  revelation 
(as  did  the  creed-makers  of  the 
Reformation  era),  but  rather  as  a 
social-spiritual  current  in  history 
emanating  from  the  person  and  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  the  creed 
for  to-day  will  not  be  concerned  to 
define  the  content  of  faith  for  pur- 
poses of  orthodoxy.  Rather  it  will 
seek  to  mark  out  the  course  by  which 
that  current  of  spiritual  and  social 
idealism  may  be  made  to  flow  through 
all  the  channels  of  modern  life,  so  that 
men  everywhere  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  their  lives  may  partake  of  its 
living  waters. 

There  is  no  objection  to  keeping  a 
few  copies  of  the  various  old  creeds 
of  Christendom  bound  in  fine,  rare 
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bindings,  on  the  shelves  of  biblio- 
philes, historians,  and  research  li- 
braries. They  belong  to  a  dead  era. 
It  is  proper  that  we  should  respect 
them  as  we  do  our  other  dead.  But 
there  is  always  danger  in  leaving  the 
dead  unburied.  Putrefaction  spreads 
disease,  in  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
physiological  realm. 

Yet  never  was  there  an  age  which, 
for  devotional  and  inspirational  pur- 
poses, felt  a  greater  need  of  a  living 
creed  than  the  age  in  which  we  now 
are.  When  the  Church  needs  bread, 
why  continue  to  offer  it  a  stone  t  The 
leaders  of  the  modern  Church  are  in- 
tellectually and  spiritually  as  capable 
of  framing  an  acceptable  creed  as 
were  the  men  who  gathered  in  Heidel- 
berg and  at  Westminster  and  else- 
where and  issued  those  documents 
which  now  we  prefer  to  see  in  the  calf 
skin  of  preservation  rather  than  the 
buckram  of  every-day  usage.  And, 
besides,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  these  men  of  to-day,  and  we 
would  not  make  the  mistake  of  giving 
undue  reverence  to  the  product  of 
their  conferences. 

In  fact,  we  have  such  creeds,  in  par- 
tial form;  creeds  which  breathe  the 
spirit  of  Christ  as  witnessed  in  the 
common  spiritual  experience  of 
Christendom  and  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  convictions  of  the  most  spiritual 
among  us  concerning  the  channels  and 
means  through  which  the  modern 
Christian  spirit  must  find  expression. 
Why  not  replace  the  Apostles'  Creed 
— ^whioh  was  not  written  by  the 
apostles — in  our  morning  church  ser- 
vices by  a  devout  summary  of  tte  best 
convictions  of  the  modem  Church  as 
exprest  in  the  program  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  t  Or,  at 
least,  why  not  supplement  the 
Apostles*  Creed  with  some  adequate 
expression  of  the  missionary  and 
evangelizing  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  this  spirit  may  sink  into  men's 


souls  and  become  a  constant,  burning 
energy  of  zeal  within  themt 

But  the  Church  to-day  needs  not 
one  creed,  but  many — ^many  creeds, 
all  of  which  can  be  accepted  by 
Protestantism  as  one;  not  creeds 
which  mark  distinctions,  but  creeds 
which  unify ;  creeds,  therefore,  which 
are  based  upon  a  modern  historical, 
and  not  a  medieval  allegorical,  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  The  Church  needs 
a  devotional  creed,  a  social  creed,  an 
international  creed,  a  personal  and 
consolatory  creed;  and  the  churches 
need  community  creeds.  The  publics 
worship  would  be  enriched  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  variety  of  creeds 
for  use  as  occasion  required,  and  for 
revision  also  as  Christian  experience 
might  require.  And  such  a  usage 
would  strengthen  both  the  power  of 
the  living  Word  upon  the  Christian 
community  and  the  prestige  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Church. 

If  such  creeds  were  conceived  in 
prayer,  brought  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
unity,  and  written  with  insight  and 
power,  they  would  be  holier  truth  for 
to-day  than  the  most  sacred  formulas 
of  yesterday,  and  more  powerful  to 
touch  men's  hearts  and  actuate  their 
lives.  In  them  the  Church  would 
possess  an  instrument  more  potent 
for  Christian  unity  than  the  creeds 
of  yesterday  were  for  unchristian 
schism ;  more  sure  as  a  norm  of  right 
living  than  they  were  as  a  norm  of 
right  teaching ;  and  more  near  to  the 
will  of  the  Master  than  to  a  compre- 
hensible definition  of  his  person. 

Have  we  any  use  for  creeds  t  Yes, 
more  use  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity.  But  the  creeds 
for  which  we  have  use  must  be  built 
upon  the  historical  interpretation  of 
Scriptural  truth,  phrased  in  a  modem 
language,  and  expressing  the  vital 
evangel  to  the  modern  world  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  experience  of  Christian 
leaders  of  every  sect 
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Cbeeds  are  a  constant  challenge  to 
the  Christian.  They  gather  up  the 
confessions  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  express  the  experience  of 
each  new  generation  of  believers. 
But  the  riches  of  Christ  are  so  inex- 
haustible and  inexpressible  that 
creeds  are  constantly  changing.  New 
knowledge  of  nature  and  grace  re- 
veals the  inadequacy  of  previous 
confessions.  The  struggle  goes  on 
continuously  between  the  champions 
of  progress  and  those  of  tradition. 
The  one  side  resents  any  effort  to  in- 
sist on  a  creed  as  a  clamp  upon  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  freedom.  The 
other  side  views  with  alarm  the  drop- 
ping of  any  of  the  shibboleths  of  pre- 
vious conflicts  and  victories.  A  state 
of  equilibrium  will  never  be  found 
between  the  forces  of  action  and  re- 
action. The  Nicene  Creed  was  the 
expression  of  the  majority  against  the 
Arians.  A  formal  creed  is  always  the 
result  of  conflict  and  of  compromise. 
'  And  yet  it  is  idle  for  men  to  ridi- 
cule creeds  per  se.  We  may  protest 
against  the  dead  hand  of  the  past 
upon  present  liberty  of  thought  and 
action.  But  at  bottom  every  man 
witii  convictions  has  his  own  creed. 
He  may  change  his  creed  each  year 
like  his  clothes  with  the  seasons,  but 
for  the  time  being  he  speaks  his  mind 
and  sets  forth  his  creed.  He  may 
grant  the  utmost  freedom  to  others 
and  yet  he  can  hardly  escape  a  feel- 
ing of  superiority  over  those  who  do 
not  occupy  his  level  of  thought  and 
of  faith.  The  problem  to-day  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  in  the 
first  century,  a.  d.  Christ,  himself, 
challenges  modem  men  as  he  did 
those  of  the  first  century.  Tradi- 
tionalists there  were  in  plenty  who 
had  fixt  opinions  concerning  all 
questions  in  theology  and  philosophy. 


The  Pharisees  found  no  room  for  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  their  theology. 
The  Gnostics  of  Paul's  day  ap- 
proached Christ  from  the  standpoint 
of  Persian  and  Greek  philosophy  and 
mysticism.  They  likewise  refused  to 
admit  the  Pauline  interpretation  of 
Christ  and  incorporated  Christ  into 
their  philosophy  as  a  subordinate 
(Ban. 

Jesus,  himself,  compelled  men  to 
take  sides  for  or  against  him  and  to 
confess  him  or  to  deny  him  before 
man.  That  confession  is  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  creed.  In  each  instance 
this  personal  confession  is  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  experience  and  con- 
viction made  in  the  face  of  opposition. 
John  the  Baptist  says  of  Jesus  at 
Bethany  beyond  Jordan^  '^I  have 
seen,  and  have  borne  witness,  that  this 
is  the  son  of  God"  (John  1:34). 
That  is  his  creed  about  Christ  An- 
drew, after  a  day  spent  with  Jesus^ 
goes  to  Simon  and  says,  ^^We  have 
found  the  Messiah"  (John  1:41). 
Philip  goes  to  Nathaniel  and  afSrms 
his  faith:  "We  have  found  him  of 
whom  Moses  is  the  law,  and  the 
prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazar 
reth,  the  son  of  Joseph"  (John  1 :45). 
Nathaniel  is  at  once  provoked  to 
skepticism  by  the  confidence  of 
Philip.  But,  after  his  brief  experi- 
ence with  Jesus,  Nathaniel  himself 
exclaims  to  Jesus:  "Babbi,  thou  art 
the  Son  of  God:  thou  art  King  of 
Israel"  (John  1:49).  Thus  the  first 
disciples  made  the  good  confession. 

Mark  reports  Jesus  as  beginning 
his  Galilean  ministry  with  the  words : 
''  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  repent,  and 
believe  in  the  gospel"  (Mark  1:15). 
Jesus  had  a  '^ gospel"  which  he 
preached  and  this,  as  he  sent  tiiem 
forth,   he   charged   his   disciples  to 
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preach  (Lnke  9:2;  Matt.  10:7).  The 
heart  of  this  gospel  was  Christ  him- 
self, his  mission  and  work.  Jesus 
challenged  the  faith  of  the  twelve  in 
a  way  that  elicited  the  noble  confes- 
sion of  Simon  Peter :  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God'* 
(Matt.  16 :16) .  Near  the  grave  of  her 
brother  Lazarus  Jesus  declared  to 
Martha:  ^^  I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life:  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
tho  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  who- 
soever liveth  and  believeth  on  me 
shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  thisf" 
(JohA  11:24-26).  To  this  solemn 
challenge  of  her  faith  Martha  made 
the  noble  confession ;  "  Yea,  Lord ;  I 
have  believed  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  even  he  that  cometh 
into  the  world''  (11:27). 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  Jesus  laid 
stress  upon  confession  of  faith  in  him. 
He  did  not  feel  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence what  one  believed.  To  Thomas, 
who  was  still  skeptical  concerning  his 
resurrection,  Jesus  said:  ''Beach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands, 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put 
it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faithless, 
but  believing''  (John  20:27).  To 
this  challenge  Thomas,  with  sublime 
faith,  replies:  '^My  Lord  and  my 
God"  (20:28).  But  Jesus,  while 
accepting  the  confession  €uid  adora- 
tion of  Thomas,  pointed  out  a  higher 
plan  of  faith  for  those  who  had  not 
seen  him  and  yet  had  believed,  a 
legion  preserved  also  in  1  Peter  1:8. 

Jesus  Christ  is  Christianity.  One's 
attitude  toward  Christ  is  the  deter- 
minative factor.  So  Peter  preached 
in  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  (Acts  4:2).  Paul  on  his  con- 
version "proclaimed  Jesus,  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God  "  (Acts  9 :20) .  This 
was  the  central  doctrine  in  Paul's 
creed.  It  was  regulative  of  all  the 
rest  as  we  see  Paul's  doctrinal  views 
expanded  and  expounded  in  his 
epistles.  He  gives  no  formal  state- 
ment of  fundamental  doctrine,  tho 


the  early  Christian  hymn  quoted  in 
1  Tim.  3:16,  explains  "the  mystery 
of  godliness  " : 

"He  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh, 

"  Justified  in  the  spirit, 

"  Seen  of  angels, 

"  Preached  among  the  nations, 

"  Believed  on  in  the  world, 

"  Received  up  in  glory." 

There  we  seem  to  see  the  beginning 
of  a  common  creed  about  Christ  as  the 
early  Christians  chanted  it. 

We  know  that  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  employed  in  baptism  and  some- 
times the  name  of  the  Trinity  as 
Jesus  directed  (Matt.  28:19).  Bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  Jesus  implied 
the  Trinity.  In  the  second  century 
we  know  that  the  Christians  met  and 
sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  Lord.  Chris- 
tian creeds  grew  around  the  person 
of  Christ.  Jesus  is  still  the  central 
figure  in  all  Christian  controversy. 
We  have  had  the  Jesus  or  Christ  con- 
troversy in  our  time  as  it  raged  in 
the  first  century.  "What  think  ye 
of  the  Christ  t  Whose  son  is  het" 
(Matt.  22 :42).  This  was  the  question 
that  Jesus  prest  upon  the  Pharisees 
at  the  close  of  his  public  ministry 
in  the  temple.  The  deity  and  human- 
ity of  Jesus  was  the  problem  then  as 
it  is  to-day. 

There  are  "first  principles  of 
Christ"  (Heb.  6:1),  which  are  more 
or  less  axiomatic  to  the  believer  in 
Christ.  The  writer  of  Hebrews 
enumerates  his  conception  of  these 
(repentance  and  faith  the  initial 
spiritual  experiences,  teaching  of 
baptisms  and  laying  on  of  hands  two 
ceremonial  symbolisms,  resurrection 
and  eternal  judgment  two  eschato- 
logical  doctrines).  Even  in  their 
"first  principles  of  Christ"  Chris- 
tians are  not  agreed,  let  alone  the 
higher  and  more  intricate  doctrines. 
But  surely  there  is  a  minimum  be- 
yond which  one  can  hardly  go  and 
claim  to  be  a  Christian  at  all.    But 
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the  tendency  is  constantly  toward  the 
multiplication  of  points  of  impor- 
tance. Thus  we  have  seventeen  varie- 
ties of  Baptists,  and  of  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  in  the  United 
States  there  are  numerous  kinds. 
These  three  great  denominations  have 
thus  become  over  fifty.  They  multiply 
by  fissure  like  some  other  forms  of  life. 
New  points  are  constantly  raised  that 
cause  schisms  in  each  new  body.  The 
logic  of  this  process  is  complete  sep- 
aration into  separate  units,  exempli- 
fied by  the  Scotch  elder  who  said  he 
had  excluded  all  from  the  Church  but 
Jeems  and  he  had  '^douts"  about 
Jeems. 

The  oldest  creeds  were  short,  as  we 
see  from  the  germs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. If  a  Jew  left  his  synagog  and 
came  to  the  Christian  Church  he  was 
likely  to  be  sincere.  If  a  pagan  gave 
up  his  idols  and  accepted  Jesus  as 
Lord,  he  was  probably  in  earnest.  If 
a  Roman  refused  longer  to  worship 
Ceesar  as  Lord  and  worshiped  Jesus  as 
Lord,  he  had  counted  the  cost  of  such 
a  step.  "When  Polyc^rp  refused  to 
say,  "  Lord  Caesar  "  and  kept  on  say- 
ing, *Tjord  Jesus,"  he  was  standing 
by  his  creed  to  the  death.  He  was 
illustrating  what  Paul  said:  "No 
man  can  say,  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in 
the  Holy  Spirit."  This  short  creed 
made  one  a  Christian.  "  If  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that 
God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved"  (Rom.  10:9).  Paul 
has  here  touched  the  core  of  the  whole 
problem.  With  the  heart  one  be- 
lieves and  with  the  mouth  one  makes 
confession.  The  belief  precedes  the 
confession  and  alone  makes  the  con- 
fession worth  while.  It  is  hollow 
mockery  to  mumble  a  lot  of  words 
that  one  does  not  believe. 

This  is  the  peril  of  long  and  minute 
creeds.  Even  the  so^alled  Apostles' 
Creed  has  some  points  as  to  which 
some  people  to-day  have  sincere  diffi- 


culty. The  Apostles'  Creed  is  longer 
than  those  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Nicene  Creed  is  much  longer  than 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  so-called 
Athanasian  creed  is  longer  still.  The 
Reformation  Creeds  continue  to  grow 
in  length.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
points  at  issue  are  hot  important. 
The  whole  Christian  world  was  di- 
vided at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  on  a 
Greek  iota  whether  Christ  was  Homo- 
ovMan  or  Homoiousian  with  the 
Father.  But  Christianity  itself,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  also  wrapt  up  in 
the  contest  over  that  iota.  Atha- 
nasius  had  the  insight  to  see  it  and 
the  courage  to  stand  for  the  reat  deity 
of  Christ.  Paul  prayed  that  the 
Philippians  might  abound  in  all 
knowledge  and  discernment  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween things  that  differ  (Phil.  1:9-10, 
Margin).  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
is  pertinent  to-day :  "Unity  in  essen- 
tials, in  non-essentials  liberty." 

It  is  certain  that  the  apostles  made 
loyalty  to  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Savior 
from  sin  the  text  for  those  who  de- 
sired to  join  themselves  to  the  Chris- 
tian body.  It  most  instances  this  was 
enough.  But  when  the  Judaizers 
sought  to  impose  Jewish  ceremonial 
legalism  upon  the  gospel  of  grace, 
Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  term  the 
effort  a  perversion  of  the  gospel,  no 
gospel  at  all  in  reality  (Gal.  1:6-7), 
a  complete  falling  away  from  the 
grace  in  Christ  (Gal.  5:4).  So  he 
challenged  the  Galatians,  who  "were 
called  for  freedom"  (5:13),  to 
"stand  fast."  "For  freedom  did 
Christ  set  us  free"  (5:1).  Likewise 
he  warned  the  Colossians  against  the 
Gnostic  speculations  that  degraded 
Christ  from  the  rank  of  God's  Son  to 
that  of  an  cBon.  "Take  heed  lest 
there  shall  be  any  one  that  maketh 
spoil  of  you  through  his  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  w;orldi, 
and   not   after   Christ;   for   in   him 
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dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  god- 
head bodily"  (Col.  2:8-9). 

The  constant  tendency  of  a  worn- 
out  creed  is  that  it  will  take  the  place 
of  one's  sincere  convictions  and  be  an 
empty  shell.  One  thus  is  led  to 
prevarication  or  to  intellectual  sub- 
terfuge. Indeed,  the  creed  tends  to 
supplant  the  Scriptures  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  interpret.-  This  was  true  of 
the  oral  law  which  the  rabbis  held  as 
more  sacred  than  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  those  to-day  who  set  up 
theological  standards  about  the  New 
Testament. 

Eaolh  age  must  interpret  Christ  for 
itself  and  express  its  faith  in  its  own 
way.  This  is  the  only  'way  to  be  ab- 
solutely honest  and  free.  Candor  in 
one's  creed  is  a  virtue.  One  must  be 
willing  to  confess  his  ignorance  as 
well  as  his  faith.  If  members  of  our 
churches  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  liberty  to  their  preachers  and 
teachers,  they  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect a  corresponding  -honesty  that 
will  lead  one  to  give  up  his  position 
rather  than  sail  under  false  colors  or 
use  his  office  to  carry  on  a  propaganda 
against  the  very  doctrines  for  which 
he  is  supposed  to  stand.  Freedom  in 
preaching  and  teaching  does  not  carry 
one  beyond  common  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity. One  is  bound  to  be  honest 
with  himself.  Like  Luther,  he  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  say :  "  I  can  do 
no  other."  And  then  he  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  consequences  of  his 
action.  Truth  wins  its  victories  in 
the  open.  It  has  often  proved  true 
that  the  heretic  of  one  age  is  the  hero 
of  the  next.  Jesus  himself  was  the 
arch-heretic  of  all  time  to  the  aver- 
age rabbi  in  Palestine.  The  Sanhe- 
drin  verily  thought  that  they  were 
pn^troting  the  glory  of  God  when  they 


compassed  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
The  preacher  must  always  prefer 
being  right  to  being  popular,  else  he 
has  lost  his  self-respect  and  the 
esteem  of  all  others. 

The  creeds  of  the  past  are  of  value 
as  historical  documents,  not  as  clamps 
or  chains  upon  the  human  spirit.  The 
confession  that  carries  weight  to-day, 
as  of  old,  is  that  which  bears  witness 
to  what  Jesus  has  done  for  the 
speaker.  It  is  the  living  Christ  who 
is  Lord  of  life  and  death.  Each  one 
to-day,  as  in  the  first  century,  has  the 
right  to  say  what  he  knows  of  Jesus 
as  Lord.  It  is  affirmation,  not  ne- 
gation, that  carries  conviction  to  men. 
One's  creed  should  not  be  an  academic 
declamation  or  declaration,  but  the 
burning  conviction  out  of  the  crucible 
of  his  own  experience. 

It  is  quite  proper  for  groups  of 
Christians  to  set  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  statements  of  doctrines  as  ex- 
pressions of  their  convictions  about 
Christ.  Only  men  should  be  wary 
how  they  claiip  fulness  of  knowledge 
of  Christ  or  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching.  We  can  be  positive  about 
what  we  know.  "  I  know  him  whom  I 
have  believed"  (2  Tim.  1:12),  so 
Paul  said.  But  he  also  wrote:  "I 
press  on  toward  the  goal  with  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  "  (Phil.  3 :  14) .  That  is 
the  goal  for  us  all  in  creed  and  in 
conduct.  We  can  indulge  generous 
consideration  for  those  who  do  not  see 
all  things  as  we  do,  provided  we  are 
all  engaged  in  the  passionate  pursuit 
of  Christ  as  Lord.  To  know  Christ 
is  the  one  thing  worth  while  in  life. 
The  man  who  is  engaged  in  this  holy 
quest  will  not  go  far  astray  in  the 
essentials  of  his  creed. 
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MYSTICAL  EXPERIENCES 

The  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


Thbee  experiences  in  my  life  stand 
out  above  a  thousand  others  of  like 
character,  but  of  lower  order^  and 
seem  to  be  classable  as  distinctly 
mystical. 

The  first  of  these  experiences  came 
to  me  in  a  room  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  early  in  the  day ;  I  was  alone, 
and  was  engaged  in  manual  work. 
My  morning  devotions  bad  not  been 
marked  by  any  special  intensity  of 
fervor  or  effect.  I  was  not  in  a  par- 
ticularly devout  or  contemplative 
mood,  and  no  great  crisis  of  interest 
or  purpose  was  swaying  my  life  or 
accentuating  its  movement. 

The  experience  consisted  of  an  in- 
tense sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  accompany- 
ing and  sequent  spiritual  effects.  No 
form  was  visible,  no  voice  was  heard, 
no  mandate  or  message  was  in  any 
way  delivered,  and  no  change  in  the 
outward  order  of  my  life  was  indi- 
cated as  the  purport  and  intended 
issue  of  the  manifestation.  Some- 
thing of  a  luminous  effect,  with  a 
tinge  of  warm  color,  attended  the 
manifestation;  but  these  phenomena 
were  not  prominent  or  arresting,  nor 
seemed  an  essential  part  of  the  mani- 
festation, but  rather  its  natural  and 
inevitable  accompaniment.  The  man- 
ifestation had  no  theological  connota- 
tion nor  express  "^bearing  on  the 
Savior's  person  and  work  or  the 
constructions  thereof  by  schools  and 
creeds.  He  seemed  not  other  than  as 
I  had  'before  and  habitually  con- 
ceived him;  but  all  his  goodness  and 
grace  and  majestic  perfection  was  so 
revealed  or  betokened  as  to  be  imme- 
diately realized.  That  which  had 
been  belief  became  perception,  knowl- 
edge, certitude,  awareness.  I  was  as 
directly  and  surely  cognizant  of  this 
presence,  tho  defined  by  no  appari- 
tional  form,  as  I  could  be  of  any  fact 
by  any  means.    And  it  seemed  as  tho 


all  life  was  touched  and  translated 
by  him  who  was  thus  manifested,  not 
in  any  theoretical  or  doctrinal  con- 
struction but  in  a  purely  conceptive 
or  immediately  cognitive  way. 

The  effect  was  a  sense  at  once  of 
profound  subjugation  and  of  won- 
drous exaltation.  The  subjugation 
may  have  been  in  the  recognition  of 
an  ineffable  goodness  and  the  exalta- 
tion in  the  realization  of  highly  favor- 
ing privilege,  tho  I  was  not  conscious 
of  any  such  construction  or  inferen- 
tial process.  With  this  was  a  sweetly 
constraining  attraction  drawing  me 
with  grateful  and  rejoicing  consent 
into  devotion  and  fellowship.  My 
life,  it  seemed,  must  be  thenceforward 
and  through  all  its  further  course, 
configured  by  the  manifestation,  and 

"Bj  the  vision  splendid 
Be  on  its  way  attended." 

The  vision  gradually  faded  and  life 
resumed  its  wonted  tone  and  way. 
The  high  devotion  and  fellowship  thus 
indicated  may  not  have  been  main- 
tained nor  all  the  aspiration  and  re- 
solve of  the  favored  hour  carried  into 
effect;  but,  however  far  the  actual 
may  have  fallen  short  of  a  fulfilling 
sequel,  my  life's  true  ideal  has  alwa3rs 
seemed  outlined  in  that  mj^ical 
experience. 

The  second  of  these  experiences 
came  to  me  as  I  was  standing  by  a 
stable  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Kaw 
River,  in  the  City  of  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  waiting  to  take  an  extended 
ride.  It  was  morning;  the  day  was 
fine;  and,  tho  it  was  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  nature  aspect  was  radiant 
with  rich  autumnal  beauty.  I  was 
not  in  a  distinctly  spiritual  frame  of 
mind,  and  piety,  while  not  countered 
by  any  antagonistic  sentiment,  had 
no  prominence  in  my  thought  or  feel- 
ing. In  full-tide  health  and  tingling 
with  buoyant  vigor,  I  was  just  in  a 
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natural  way  feeling  the  zest  of  life 
and  enjoying  the  prospect  of  my  ride. 

As  I  thus  awaited  the  bringing  out 
of  my  horse  there  came  to  me  a  sud- 
den, arresting  and  thrilling  sense  of 
the  divine  presence.  The  whole  scene 
about  me  seemed  to  become  charged, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  ineffable  essence, 
as  tho  that  which  is  ubiquitous  and 
constant,  but  not  an  object  of  sense 
perception,  had  been  locally  raised  to 
a  higher  degree  of  manifestation  so 
as  to  be  matter  of  vivid  realization. 
There  was  no  theophanic  form  nor 
centering  nucleus  of  the  manifesta- 
tion, but  all  the  space  about  me 
seemed  filled  and  every  object  per- 
meated with  the  transcendant  pres- 
ence and  bathed  in  its  sublime  sancti- 
ty, while  all  the  evil,  disorder,  and 
mystery  of  the  world  seemed  to  have 
potential,  and  the  pledge  of  actual, 
solution  in  the  power  and  grace  and 
efBcient  purpose  of  the  august  Being 
whose  presence  was  thus  manifested. 

The  sequel  of  the  experience  was 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  instance, 
the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  mani- 
festation, the  slow  subsidence  of  the 
spiritual  tension,  and  the  persistence 
of  the  experience  as  a  disclosure  and 
temporary  realization  of  the  true 
ideal  of  life. 

The  third  of  these  experiences  came 
to  me  as  I  was  camping  in  the  then 
well-known  Maryland  Camp  on 
Albany  Lake  in  the  Adirondack 
wilderness.  This  experience  is  harder 
to  describe  than  the  preceding  ones. 
It  came  to  me  in  the  night,  and 
whether  it  came  to  me  in  my  sleep  and 
began  as  a  dream  or  was  throughout 
a  waking  experience  I  do  not  know. 
I  know  that  I  was  awake  at  its  close, 
and  I  had  no  sense  of  awaking ;  yet  I 
have  no  clear  remembrance  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  experience.  It  was 
upon  me,  without  prelude  or  opening, 
and  in  full  effect,  so  to  speak,  before 
I  knew. 

The  experience  was  a  vision  of  the 


beatific  life  of  the  departed.  It  was 
centered  by  the  person«of  my  mother, 
who  had  died  some  years  previously, 
and  who  appeared  in  visible  presence. 
Yet  it  did  not  seem  like  a  visit  to  me 
of  the  departed,  but  rather  as  tho  a 
veil  had  been  removed  and  I  was  per- 
mitted and  empowered  to  look  upon 
an  actual  and  wonted  scene  but  one 
beyond  the  present  ken  of  our  ordi- 
nary human  powers. 

The  face  and  form  of  my  mother 
were  very  distinct,  and  unmistakable 
in  identity  with  her  personal  appear- 
ance as  I  had  known  her  in  life,  but 
in  this  appearance  my  mother  was 
transcendantly  beautiful,  beyond  the 
remembered  actual  even  as  enhanced 
by  filial  love.  Every  sign  of  imper- 
fection, and  every  trace  of  care  and 
suffering,  were  gone,  and  every  hint 
of  beauty  and  goodliness  were  fulfilled 
and  carried  to  the  highest  degree. 

My  mother  appeared  as  in  a  fellow- 
ship of  like  beatified  being,  but  no 
other  personality  was  as  distinct  as 
hers,  and  none  was  recognized  as  hav- 
ing been  previously  known.  They 
seemed  happily  engaged  tho  it  was  not 
apparent  what  they  were  doing;-  and 
all  bore  the  aspect  of  a  serenely  bliss- 
ful happiness. 

My  mother  did  not  speak  to  me  nor 
make  any  indication  or  demonstration 
toward  me,  yet  I  felt  that  she  had  a 
profound  interest  in  me  and  was  fully 
aware  of  the  effect  of  the  vision  upon 
me.  It  seemed  as  tho  she  knew  that 
the  vision  itself  would  convey  all  that 
she  desired  to  communicate. 

How  long  the  vivid  phase  of  the  ex- 
perience lasted  I  can  not  tell.  It 
seemed  not  long,  yet  long  enough  to  be 
fully  realized  and  to  leave  no  feeling 
of  incompleteness  or  that  there  had 
been  failure  in  the  conveyance  of  its 
full  content  and  purpose. 

It  did  not  fade  out,  but,  as  it  had 
opened  in  full  effect,  so  it  closed  by 
immediate  cessation,  with  no  shock  of 
abruptness,  however,  but  as  tho  the 
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veil  had  again  enwrapt  the  celestial 
scene  or  the  bar  of  imperception 
fallen.  And  it  left,  as  the  previous 
experiences  had  done,  together  with 
a  wondrous  happiness,  a  strong  as- 
surance of  spiritual  reality,  a  high 
tone  of  spiritual  life,  and  a  profound 
feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  life  in  all 
relations.  It  was  as  tho  a  world  of 
spiritual  being,  with  its  sublime  or- 
der,  sacred  fellowships,  and  serene 
activities  and  delights,  had  flashed  out 
in  one  revealing  gleam  amid  the 
phases  of  the  temporal  and  secular 
sphere. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  night  I 
lay  sleeplessly  upon  my  bed  of  balsam 
boughs,  my  companions  sleeping 
soimdly  in  the  bunks  alongside.  Dur- 
ing the  following  day,  and  for  several 
subsequent  days,  the  impression  of 
the  experience  was  distinct  and 
strong;  and  the  memory  thereof  has 
ever  been  significant  and  precious. 

These  narrations  and  descriptions 
are  utterly  inadequate;  so  much  so 
that  onee  and  again  in  my  writing 
of  them  I  have  felt  that  I  must  give 
up  the  attempt,  the  experiences  them- 
selves stand  out  so  distinct  while  ac- 
tual transcription  appears  so  futile 
and  impossible.  The  experiences  are 
essentially  incommunicable.  To  at- 
tempt to  translate  the  full  impression 
would  lead  to  exaggeration  in  terms. 
There  is  also  a  feeling  of  impropriety 
and  immodesty,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
thpught  of  giving  these  experiences 
publicity,  nor  would  the  thought  be 
entertained  of  publishing  them  under 
my  own  name,  nor  would  I  tell  them 
at  all,  but  for  the  consideration  that 
they  may  have  value  in  the  compara- 
tive study  of  such  experiences  which 
is  now  being  made. 

Yet  I  can  not  be  sure  that  they  have 
any  value  in  that  relation,  for  I  am 
not  sure  that  they  are  strictly  class- 
able  as  mystical  experiences.  They 
certainly  lack  some  elements  of  what 
are  technically  construed  as  such  by 


certain  authorities.  One  authority 
has  recently  catalogued  the  more  com- 
mon elements  of  the  mystical  experi- 
ence as  follows: 

"Loss,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  tiie 
sense  of  personality ;  an  impression  of  being 
'  out  of  the  body '  and  in  a  spiritual  world; 
a  sense  of  identification  more  or  less  com- 
plete with  the  object  of  one's  thought  or 
perception;  an  agreeable  feeling-tone,  which 
may  have  any  degree  of  intensity,  from  mere 
general  ease  to  ecstatic  joy.  All  this  is 
exprest  as  the  realization  of  a  blessed 
life  through  union  with  ultimate  spiritual 
being,  a  union  in  which  the  bonds  of  body 
and  individuality  are  loosed."  ( George  Albert 
Coe,  in.  The  Hibbert  Journal,  vi.  3.  6.  363.) 

The  first  elements  in  this  catalog — 
loss  of  the  sense  of  personality,  the 
impression  of  being  out  of  the  body, 
and  the  sense  of  identification  with 
the  perceived  object — did  not  in  the 
least  obtain  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ences. The  other  elements  set  forth — 
the  agreeable  feeling-tone,  running 
the  gamut  to  the  degree  of  ecstatic 
joy,  and  the  realization  of  a  blessed 
life  through  union  with  ultimate 
spiritual  being — ^may  be  said  to  have 
obtained,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
were  quite  in  the  mode  of  the  writer's 
conception,  and  certainly  not  with  the 
effect  described  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  cataloging  paragraph:  '^a  union 
in  which  the  bonds  of  body  and  indi- 
viduality are  loosed.''  Nor  was  there 
correspondence  to  the  author's  fur- 
ther description  of  the  mystical  ex- 
perience as  involving  a  sense  of  fluid- 
ity and  fusion  of  personality  (Coe, 
as  above,  p.  365).  In  fact,  person- 
ality, tho  under  mighty  and  most  wel- 
come and  gracious  stress,  was  quite 
distinct.  Nor  was  there  any  traceable 
preparation  for  or  inducement  of 
these  experiences,  nor  any  self- 
hypnosis  therein,  such  as  this  author 
further  claims  to  pertain  to  such  ex- 
periences. But  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable consciousness  of  direct  con- 
tact with  spiritual  reality,  an  imme- 
diate knowing  of  what  is  otherwise 
and  ordinarily  matter  of  faith  and 
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spiritual  apprehension;  and  that,  not 
only  in  a  higher  degree  than  even  in 
the  highest  normal  experience  of  the 
devout  life,  but  in  a  different  mode/ 
And  to  the  subject  thereof  these  ex- 
periences were  most  indubitably  real. 
They  bear  every  test  for  the  discovery 
of  illusion,  and  stand  clear  among  the 
most  certain  of  personal  events. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  square  the  experiences  nar- 
rated with  any  of  the  dicta  or  theories 
of  those  who  have  specially  treated 
the  subject  of  mystical  experiences. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these 
experiences  do  not  accord  with  the 
constructions  and  interpretations  of 
mystical  experiences  of  Dr.  W.  R. 
Inge,  in  his  Christian  Mysticism; 
(1899),  and  Personal  Idealism  and 
Mysticism  (1907),  in  which,  particu- 
larly in  the  later  work,  all  mystical 
experience  is  reduced  to  the  mere 
vivid  effects  of  a  high-wrought  ideal- 
ism, and  all  that  goes  beyond  this  is 
regarded  as  bizarre  and  the  resultant 
of  a  neurotic  psychology.  Nor  do 
they  accord  with  the   constructions 


and  interpretations  of  A.  E^  Waite, 
in  his  Studies  in  Mysticism  (1906), 
and  his  Strange  Houses  of  Sleep 
(1906),  in  which,  with  much  that  is 
discerning  and  sensitively  apprecia- 
tive, mystical  experiences  are  at  last 
resolved  into  semi-occult  experiments 
and  effects  or  are  attributed  to  a 
dramatico-ritualistic  preparation  and 
induction.  But  they  do  accord  in  the 
main  with  the  larger  constructions 
and  interpretations  of  Professor 
James  in  the  great  chapter  on  'Ttfjrs- 
ticism,"  Lectures  XVI  and  XVII,  in 
his  work.  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  (1902),  and  his  earlier 
references  to  the  subject  in  Lecture 
III  of  the  same  work. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  the  ex- 
periences narrated  were  not  induced 
nor  configured  by  any  theories  or  be- 
liefs as  to  mystical  experiences  in  gen- 
eral, nor  by  any  desire  for  or  concep- 
tion of  such  experiences  in  any  mode 
as  a  personal  matter.  My  interest  in 
the  literature  of  mysticism  is  subse- 
quent to  the  narrated  experiences  and 
was  occasioned  thereby. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SYMBOLISM  FOR 

PROTESTANTISM 

The  Bev.  Fred  Smith,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


The  essence  of  true  religion  is  love. 
It  is  a  communion;  a  fellowship. 
More  explicitly, 

''religion  is  man's  faith  in  a  power  beyond 
himself  whereby  he  seeks  to  satisfy  emo- 
tional needs  and  give  stabiUty  to  life,  and 
which  he  expresses  in  acts  of  worship  and 


service. 


n% 


The  value  of  the  foregoing  defini- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  due 
prominence  to  the  emotions  in  the  re- 
ligious life.  During  the  scientific 
nineteenth  century  the  tyranny  of  the 
intellect  was  altogether  too  dominant 
a  feature  in  religion.  The  emotional 
side  of  Christianity  was  not  greatly 
emphasized   save   in  the   widely   di- 

*  Of.    HoMii^KTlO  RwiBW,  Ixxviii.,  3,  p.  190. 
^PhUonophy  0/  Religion.     Oftlloway. 


verse  movements  of  Methodism  and 
Anglo-Oatholicism.  Men  came  to  be 
rather  ashamed  of  their  religious  feel- 
ings. To  show  one^B  feelings  in  relig- 
ion was  accounted  an  effeminate 
thing.  The  content  of  religion  was  in- 
tellectual. Exalting  reason  men 
landed  in  unreason.  We  now  know 
that  "a  religion  of  pure  reason  can 
not  exist."  * 

Men  have  come  to  see  that  heart  as 
well  as  mind  must  have  a  recognized 
place  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
the  group.  Religion  is  more  than  a 
philosophy  or  a  theology;  it  is  an 
emotion.  It  is  a  thing  of  sense  and 
sentiment.     Further,  in  relation  to 
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the  world,  it  is  a  pro-am  of  service ; 
as  related  to  the  fact  of  God,  it  is  a 
quest  for  the  Ultimate.  Thus  it  alter- 
nates in  work  and  worship.  Hence 
with  regard  to  the  latter  arises  the 
need  of  rite  and  ritual.  Corporate 
worship  calls  for  an  ^' order  of  ser- 
vice.'' Climatic  conditions  make 
necessary  the  building  of  a  structure 
wherein  to  worship.  In  the  ordering 
of  services  and  in  the  building  of 
churches  men  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  spiritual  content  of  these 
things.  And  herein,  whether  they 
will  or  not,  symbolism  comes  into 
play. 

Aristotle  long  ago  made  the  obser- 
vation that  man  was  a  symbol-making 
animal.  Religion  offers  a  most  fruit- 
ful ground  for  this  exercise.  In  re- 
ligion there  is  always  an  element  of 
mystery.  God  is  the  great  Undefin- 
able.  He  must  ever  be  greater  than 
our  definitions.  Ultimate  definitions 
of  the  Ultimate  are  beyond  the  wit  of 
man  to  phrase.  Language  can  not  ex- 
plain all  that  men  feel  about  Ood. 
The  adequate  expression  of  our  relig- 
ious emotions  can  not  be  attained 
merely  through  the  use  of  language. 
The  "full  speech"  of  the  lips  is  wo- 
fully  inadequate  for  the  heart's  over- 
flow. And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  lover  gives  his  beloved  a  token; 
the  bridegroom  gives  the  bride  a  ring ; 
the  Christ  gives  his  disciples  the 
broken  bread.  Thus  through  and  by 
means  of  symbols  "spirit  with  spirit 
doth  meet."  Language  is  a  thing 
with  feet,  but  symbolism  has  wings. 
The  limitations  of  speech  are  not  in 
language  alone  but  also  in  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  no  less  a  thinker  than  Berg- 
son  who  tells  us  that  *^he  intellect  is 
characterized  by  a  natural  inability  to 
comprehend  life."  This  same  need 
for  symbolism  is  manifested  in  a 
thousand  ways  in  the  secular  life  of 
man.  The  flag:  what  is  itt  A  few 
pieces  of  cloth  sewed  together  in  a 
certain  way!    Men  do  not  as  a  rule 


give  their  all  for  a  piece  of  bunting. 
To  them  the  flag  is  a  wondrous  sym- 
bol;  it  is  the  incarnation  of  their  na- 
tional ideals ;  it  is  the  symbol  of  gov- 
ernment and  all  that  that  means  in 
the  highest  sense.  The  judge  in  his 
ermine,  the  soldier,  the  sailor  and  the 
nurse,  in  their  uniforms,  are  all  sym- 
bolical of  something  larger  than  the 
individual. 

Since  these  things  are  true  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that,  in  the  main, 
Protestantism  has  been  so  biased 
against  symbolism.  Fearful  of  "pop- 
ery" she  has  refused  the  gracious  min- 
istries of  art.  She  has  accepted  the 
entail  of  Puritanism  and  called  it  an 
inheritance.  These  things  have  to  do 
with  the  past,  however.  Many  things 
are  taking  place  in  this  day  indicat- 
ing that  other  forces  are  at  work.  The 
old  hatred  of  form  and  ceremony  is 
dying  out.  Many  Protestant  churches 
have  elaborate  liturgies.  Beautiful 
churches  are  supplanting  the  drab 
meeting-house.  Some  think  that  this 
is  merely  a  flowering  of  the  esthetic 
sentiment.  But  it  is  surely  more 
than  this.  In  rearing  temples  that 
have  beauty,  dignity,  and  power 
men  are  expressing  in  stone  their 
deep-rooted  (tho  oftentimes  uncon- 
scious) belief  in  symbolism.  This  is 
the  spirit  that  is  permeating  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  to-day.  Art  and 
beauty  are  coming  into  their  own. 
The  beauty  of  holiness  is  fostered  by 
the  beauty  of  environment.  The  edi- 
fying and  educational  value  of  sym- 
bols is  being  increasingly  recognized. 
We  find  ourselves  in  hearty  agreement 
with  the  words  of  Henry  Sloane  Cof- 
fin: 

''Worship  must  be  thronghout  symbolic; 
and  the  symbols,  be  they  material  like  the 
bread  and  wine  on  the  Lord's  table,  or  ^s- 
tnres  like  the  uplifted  hands  in  benediction, 
or  such  unsubstantial  thin^  as  words  and 
musical  sounds,  are  to  be  valued  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  translucent — ^windows 
throuf^h  which  light  streams  from  God."* 


*  In  a  Day  of  Social  RebuUding. 
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To  consider  the  value  of  symbolism 
for  Protestantism  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  importance.  The  first 
step  will  be  one  of  definition.  Her- 
mann is  authority  for  saying  that  few 
words  have  been  more  abused  than  the 
word  "symbol."  We  desire  to  profit 
by  other  men's  failures  rather  than 
add  to  them.  To  accomplish  this  it 
will  be  advisable  to  see  the  content 
which  others  have  from  time  to  time 
given  to  this  word.  The  root-meaning 
of  the  word  means  "to  throw  togeth- 
er." From  the  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture we  find  that 

"a  symbol  is  a  picturfe,  sign,  or  character 
by  which  something  more  than  that  por- 
trayed is  suggested  to  the  mind ;  and  it  may 
typify  a  person,  a  fact,  a  virtue  or  a  mys- 
tery, a  spiritual  idea,  or  it  may  be  manifold 
and  stand  for  all  these  types." 

The  Catholic  Dictionary  tells  us 
that  "a  symbol  is  the  investing  of  out- 
ward things  with  inner  meaning." 
Dean  Inge  is  more  specific  in  his  in- 
terpretation.    He  says: 

"An  aureole  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
symbol  of  saintliness  or  a  crown  of  royal 
authority,  because  in  these  instances  the 
connection  of  sign  with  significance  is  con- 
ventional ...  but  falling  leaves  are  a 
symbol  of  mortaHty,  a  flowing  nver  of  the 
stream  of  human  life,  and  a  vine  and  its 
branches  of  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the 
Church,  because  they  are  examples  of  the 
same  law  which  operates  through  aU  that 
God  has  made."* 

Hermann  goes  a  step  farther,  giv- 
ing to  symbols  a  sacramental  value. 
He  asserts  that 

"a  true  symbol  must  not  be  merely  a  natural, 
as  distinct  from  an  arbitrary  iUustration  or 
exemplification  of  the  thing  signified :  it 
must  also  be  its  vehicle  and  medium ;  it  must 
convey  as  well  as  illuminate." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
sacramental  content  is  also  given  to 
symbolism  by  Principal  P.  T.  For- 
syth  in  his  book  on  The  Church  and 
the  Sacraments,  and  also  by  Richard 
G.  Cabot  in  his  book  on  What  Men 

Live  By,  ,   ^     ,  /.  -i.. 

As  we  have  arranged  the  definitions 

the  reader  will  notice  that  they  show, 


as  it  were,  an  ascending  scale  of  exdu- 
siveness.  They  become  more  and  more 
specific.  For  our  part,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go  farther  than  the  defini- 
tion as  given  in  the  Catholic  Diction- 
ary, a  definition,  by  the  way,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  writings  of  Bosan- 
quet.  In  this  definition  we  have  stated 
for  us  the  essential  fact.  Saeramen- 
talism  is  not  the  essence  of  symbolism. 
The  function  of  symbolism  is  to  make 
us  aware  of  the  divine.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  be  made  conscious  of  the 
immediacy  of  God. 

Psychology  has  here  a  worthy  word 
to  say  as  to  the  value  of  symbolism 
|or  religion.  We  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Jastrow:  "Symbolic  acts," 
he  says,  "have  a  definite  value  in  giv- 
ing freedom  to  the  emotions."  Sym- 
bolism might  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
feeling  man's  creed.  Not  all  men 
"think  out"  their  religion ;  many  feel 
it  out.  It  has  been  well  said  that  **the 
Breton  fisherman  who  reverently 
kisses  his  crucifix  expresses  more  by 
that  symbolic  action  than  by  the  repe- 
tition of  a  whole  creed."  Men  often 
express  through  symbolic  acts  that 
which  they  find  difficult  or  unpleasant 
to  explain.  They  who  regard  symbol- 
ism as  a  mere  concession  to  human 
weakness  are  in  error.  Rather  is  it 
an  aid  to  freedom.  That  surely  is  of 
value  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

A  further  value  of  symbolism  is 
seen  in  its  relation  to  the  problem  of 
attention.  This  problem  is  funda- 
mental to  religious  worship.  Here  it 
is  that  symbols,  rightly  used,  can  per- 
form  a  most  important  function.  Gal- 
loway has  pointed  out  how 

"the  higher  religions  strive,  by  the  skilful 
use  of  suggestive  symbols,  to  produce  the 
requisite  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  archi- 
tecture, furniture  and  ritual  of  the  church 
and  the  temple  are  designed  to  provoke  that 
tone  of  feeling  which  fosters  the  spirit  of 
worship  and  invites  the  soul  to  rise  from 
earth  to  heaven."' 


*Ohrvitian  MyaHcinn, 


*Th€  PhUotophy  of  Religion, 
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The  attention  of  the  worshiper  is 
turned  Godward.  Perhaps  we  have 
here  a  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which  a 
symbol  can  become  sacramental.  It 
has  been  acutely  said  that  to  give  at- 
tention to  a  thing  is  to  appropriate 
that  thing.  In  this  sense  symbolism 
becomes  sacramental  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  value  of  symbolism,  when 
rightly  used,  for  awakening  the  spirit 
of  awe  and  reverence  can  not  be  gain- 
said. The  average  church  worshiper 
18,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  amen- 
able to  a  suggestive  environment.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  a 
Protestant  visiting  some  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  is  more  reverent  there 
than  within  the  borders  of  his  own 
diurch.  Somehow  the  symbolism  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  awakens 
within  him  a  sense  of  awe.  He  is  con- 
'  Bcious  of  a  pervading  sense  of  mys- 
tery. Thus  do  we  see  that  worship 
can  be  intensified  by  the  use  of  ^'eye- 
gate^'  as  well  as  "eargate.^*  Protes- 
tantism has  been  weak  in  that  she  has 
too  often  led  men  to  Gk>d  by  means  of 
the  latter  only.  Yet  common  folks 
love  the  Qrmbolic.  Most  of  them  need 
incentives  to  worship.  The  diverting 
influences  of  the  world  need  to  be  met 
with  counter-influences.  Replying  to 
a  criticism  made  against  the  ritual  of 
the  Roman  Church  by  an  advocate  of 
"spiritual  Christianity,"  Wilfrid 
Ward  pointedly  replied:  "An  invis- 
ible Church  would  be  a  sorry  antag- 
onist against  so  risible  a  world" — ^a 
sentiment  which  finds  corroboration 
in  the  thought-provoking  book  of  Dr. 
Orchard's  on  The  Outlook  for  Relig- 
ion. Speaking  of  the  place  of  the 
Church  in  the  crisis  created  by  the 
war  he  says : 

^A  puMj  inward  worship  can  not  rapport 
itwlf  against  the  sights  and  sonnds  of  a 
world  at  war.  Militarism  Utos  by  symbols, 
oaes  every  external  device  to  recmit;  Chris- 
tianity most  copy  the  soldier  as  she  has  al- 
ways done." 

In  saying  all  this  one  has  to  recog- 
nize that  fifymboUsm  has  its  dangers  as 


well  as  its  advantages.  This  fact  is 
patent  to  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Romanism  and  the  High-church 
movement.  Symbolism  can  so  easily 
run  off  into  sacerdotalism  and  thus 
become  superstition.  Then,  instead  of 
being  an  aid  to  worship,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  idolatry.  One  recalls  in  this 
connection  the  Great  Schism  of  tiie 
eighth  century  concerning  the  use  of 
images  in  church  worship,  and  the 
later  period  of  iconoclasm  manifested 
in  the  later  Puritanism.  Yet  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  ought  not  to  blind  us 
to  its  real  value.  Symbols  are  not  to 
be  used  as  resting-places,  but  as  step- 
ping-stones. Or,  to  use  the  figure  of 
Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  they  must  be 
"tranisilucent." 

Again,  we  can  say  that  Symbolism 
tends  to  make  religion  permanent,  and 
this  through  the  law  of  association.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  McDougall 
that 

"our  emotional  dispoaitionB  tend  to  beoome 
organized  in  systems  about  the  various  ob- 
jects and  classes  of  objeete  that  excite 
them."* 

Shand  substantiates  and  adds  to 
this  by  saying 

''the  oftener  the  objects  of  the  sentiments 
become  the  object  of  any  one  of  the  emo- 
tions  comprised  in  the  system  of  sentiment 
the  more  readily  wiU  it  evoke  that  sentiment 
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again 

It  is  just  this  that  a  symbol  does. 
It  incarnates  in  permanent  form  a 
fleeting  but  oft-recurring  emotion. 
Thus  it  is  able  to 

"awaken  and  sot  in  motion  the  subjeetiye 
activity  of  the  ego.  It  produces  its  whole 
effect  when  it  has  produced  in  us  the  emo- 
tions, the  transports,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
faith  that  the  poet  himself  experienoed  in 
engendering  it." 

Thus  do  symbols  come  to  have  a 
tremendous  power  of  suggestion 
through  the  fact  of  association.  Creeds 
come  and  go,  but  ^Hhe  cross  still 
stands." 


*  Social  Payehology. 

^  Th€  Foundationa  of  Okaraeter. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  HAPPY 


On  the  Other  hfind,  it  needs  to  be 
noticed  that  while  symbols  help  to 
make  religion  permanent^  they  do  not, 
or  rather  should  not  help  to  make  it 
fixt.  When  symbolism  has  become 
synpnymons  with  sacerdotalism  it  has 
become  dangerous.  It  was  this  tyi>e 
of  i^ymbolism  that  Henke  speaks  of 
when  he  says : 

'The  sarrival  of  ritaaliBm,  speaking  in  a 
general  aenae,  is  intent  upon  keeping  intaet 
a  type  of  eodal  conaeiousnees  that  finds  the 
ritualist  reaction  a  mluable  method  of  con- 
trol''• 

The  Free  Catholic  movement  of 
England  has  proved  that  s3rmbolism 
can  be  a  gateway  for  feeling  without 
being  a  fetter  upon  thought.  Count 
Goblet  D'Alviella  has  truly  said : 


"Symbolism  is  a  powerfol  anziliaTy  of  re- 
ligious fientlment  against  the  inunobility  of 
dogma  and  its  tyranny."* 

That  is  to  say  religion  can  not  be 
cramped  into  a  mold,  it  needs  to  be 
exprest  through  symbols.  ''Gk>d''  it 
has  been  said  ''is  a  Being  on  whose 
trail  we  always  are  but  whom  we 
never  overtake."  Symbolism  is,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  highways  to  God. 
The  trend  of  our  time  toward  a  fuller 
use  of  symbolism  in  the  t)rdering  of 
the  worship  of  God  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  temples  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
frowned  upon,  but  to  be  encouraged. 
Symbols  are  an  effective  tigency  for 
the  turning  of  men's  thoughts  God- 
ward.  Anything  that  has  power  to 
do  this  is  worthy  of  appropriation  by 
Protestantism. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  HAPPY 

The  Bev.  S.  Knapp,  Worcester,  Mass. 


I.  Is  tiieve  sneh  a  thing  as  indestructible 
happiness? 

If  we  mean  by  that  to  ask  whether  any 
man  who  is  happy  to-day  can  be  sure  that  his 
happiness  wiU  always  continue,  that  he  will 
never  in  the  future  be  unhappy,  we  must 
of  course  answer,  No:  there  can  be  no  such 
certainty  as  that.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
praetlcsJly  sure  that  somewhere  on  the 
journey  of  life,  if  this  man  lives  long  enough, 
something  will  come  to  him — some  trouble, 
loss,  sorrow,  suffering,  under  which  he  wiU 
no  longer  be  the  happy  man  he  is. 

There  are  people  living  alongside  of  us 
to  whom  this  is  already  a  preeent  experience. 
At  some  time  in  the  past,  perhaps  not  long 
ago,  they  were  happy:  to-day  they  live  under 
a  cloud  of  trouble;  they  are  experiencing 
some  sort  of  suffering,  of  mind,  body,  or 
estate;  and  very  likely  their  whole  lives  are 
seriously  affected  by  this  dominant  fact.  It 
intrudes  upon  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of 
every  day  and  hour.  There  is  nothing  that 
they  are  more  constantly  and  acutely  con- 
scious of  than  that  they  are  unhappy. 

But  this  somber  statement  of  fact  is  by 
no  means  the  last  word  that  may  be  said 
upon  this  vital  subject.  Those  who  advance 
thus  far  in  their  study  of  the  enduring— 


*The  Ptyehology  of  BitwUism.^ 


or  perishable-equalities  of  hunmn  happiness 
do  not  find  themselves  facing  a  blank  wall 
which  stops  all  further  progress.  That  ?ran 
has  a  door  in  it. 

And  that  door  may  perhaps  be  opened  by 
asking  this  question:  Is  it  possible  for  a 
person  to  be,  at.  one  and  the  same  time, 
happy  with  regard  to  some  things  and  un- 
happy with  regard  to  others?  The  natural 
and  surely  the  correct  answer  to  .that  is,  he 
can.  Here,  for  example,  are  a  husband  and 
wife  who  truly  love  and  trust  and  depend 
upon  esch  other;  and  they  have  a  little  son 
in  whom  they  are  completely  wrapt  up.  The 
child  falls  perilously  sick;  for  days  he  Ues 
at  death's  door.  For  the  parents  aH  the  rest 
of  life  stops  still  while  that  horrible  danger 
hangs  over  their  household.  Tiiey  can  not 
think  of  anything  else.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  one  more  thoroughly  unhappy  than 
they  are,  until  that  cloud  lifts  and  their 
baby  is  out  of  danger.  But  what  of  their 
relation  to  one  another  while  they  were  In 
the  midst  of  that  experience  f  Before  the 
trouble  came,  they  were  enjoying  two  kinds 
of  happiness,  happiness  that  grew  out  of 
their  love  for  their  child,  and  happiness  in 
the  love  and  trust  and  <help  of  each  other. 
Was  this  second  sort  of  happiness  oblit- 
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ented,  did  it  eeue  to  exist,  dnrin^^  tbat 
period  wlien  their  liappineee  in  their  child 
ms  tnmed  into  fear  and  painf  Sorely 
not  It  was  eoyered  over,  to  be  sure:  its 
^ice  was  all  but  drowned  oat  by  the  lender 
Toiees  which,  for  the  time  being,  filled  those 
parents'  ears.  Bnt  it  had  not  perished.  It 
nas  there  all  the  while.  Probably  they  them- 
selTes  now  and  again,  during  the  very  worst 
of  the  experience,  knew  well  4hat  down 
underneath  the  insistent  present  trouble  was 
the  profound  support  of  their  own  mutual 
love.  If  that  brought  happiness  to  them 
in  the  days  w^en  all  was  going  well  with 
them,  it  was  not  of  less  value  "to  them  In 
tiie  day  of  distress,  but  rather  of  gpreater 
value,  because  it  helped  them  in  the  midst  of 
a  much  greater  need.  True,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  their  livies  as  a 
whole  be  called  happy  while  they  were  fear- 
ing for  their  dhild's  life;  but  to  say  that 
during  that  time  their  happiness  in  one 
anotiier  had  eeased  to  be,  or  that  it  had 
lost  its  essential  character,  would  be  to  deal 
in  words  rather  than  in  realities.  That 
happiness  had  remained  at  the  center  of 
their  hearts,  strong  and  helpful,  more  strong 
and  helpful,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  The 
trouble,  dominant  tho  it  was  for  the  time, 
could  not  take  that  away  from  them.  Thus, 
happiness  of  one  sort  and  unhappiness  of 
another  sort  had  existed  side  by  side  within 
them  through  all  those  anxious  and  over- 
shadowed days. 

This  kind  of  double  experience  is  common 
in  life,  and  it  produces  all  manner  of  combi- 
nations. At  one  time  or  another  almoet 
every  sort  of  happiness  combines  with  almost 
every  sort  of  unhappiness  within  the  limits 
of  one  individual's  experience;  at  one  time 
the  happiness  is  the  stronger  and  gives  the 
color  to  Hfe,  at  another  the  unhappiness. 

Does  not  this  train  of  thought  make  a 
helpful  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  human  happiness  and  sorrow!  I>oes  it 
not,  first  of  all,  provide  this  important  and 
eneouraging  reflection,  that  the  fact  that  a 
man  is  suffering,  and  suffering  deeply,  from 
the  loss  of  one  kind  of  happiness  is  no  proof 
that  all  the  happiness  in  which  he  formerly 
rejoiced,  and  on  which  he  formerly  relied, 
has  been  undermined  and  overthrown  and 
torn  out  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
possible,  and  often  occurs,  that  some  of  that 
old  happiness  not  only  persists  alongside  of 
the  present  sorrow,  but  even  proves  in  the 


end  to  be  the  stronger,  so  that  it  outlasts, 
and  is  able  finally  to  come  to  the  front 
again  and  determine  the  wQiole  tone  and 
effect  of  the  man's  life. 

II.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  one  of  the 
great  problems,  viz.,  how  to  find  oomfort 
for  life's  serious  troubles,  ecarcely  needs  to 
be  pointed  out :  and  one  can  not  pursue  very 
far  the  train  of  tiiougfat  thus  started  with- 
out arriving  at  this  question:  Must  not 
the  comfort  which  men  need— comfort  for 
any  of  life's  heavier  sorrows — ^be  found 
always  through  such  an  experience  as  has 
just  been  described,  in  which  the  unhappi- 
ness in  a  man's  heart  is  taken  in  hand  by  a 
happiness  which  is  also  there  and'  succeeds 
in  outliving  and  finally  controlling  or  con- 
quering the  unhappiness  f 

This  view  of  comfort  is  worth  thinking 
about  for  a  moment.  The  times  when  a 
man's  heart  cries  out  for  comfort  are  chiefly 
the  times  when  sorrow  has  effectually  ended 
once  for  all  some  important  element  of  hap- 
piness in  his  life,  that  is,  when  he  no  longer 
has  any  reason  to  hope  that  a  new  turn  of 
affUrs  will  bring  back  what  he  has  lost. 
For  if,  instead  of  being  forced  to  acquiesce 
in  this  flnal  surrender,  he  could  get  the 
happiness  itself  back  again  and  relieve  the 
sorrow  in  that  way,  eomA>rt  would  not  be 
needed:  it  would  not  be  a  ease  for  comfort 
at  all.  When,  for  example,  a  man  is  thrown 
into  distress  by  losing  a  sum  of  money,  but 
afterward  the  money  is  found  and  restored 
to  him,  we  do  not  say  that  his  trouble  has 
been  comforted:  the  trouble  has  been  re- 
moved. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  money  is 
not  found  and  he  has  to  stand  the  loss  and 
make  whatever  readjustments  in  Hfe  are 
necessitated  by  it  and  go  on  living  under 
the  changed  conditions — it  is  then  that  he 
needs  comfort.  And  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  comfort  must  come  to  him  from  some 
other  source  than  the  happiness  he  formerly 
enjoyed  in  the  possession  of  that  sum  of 
money;  because  the  money  is  gone. 

The  same  is  true  if,  inssead  of  being  a 
purely  material  thing  like  money,  the  thing 
that  has  been  lost  is  something  of  far  greater 
value,  as  when  some  human  comradeship 
has  been  broken  by  death.  That  above  all 
others  is  the  experience  in  which  man  seeks 
comfort,  and  plainly  the  comfort  In  this  case 
also  must  be  found  not  in  the  old  happiness 
— ^whieh  death  has  broken  and  ended,  so  that 
it  can  not  come  back  again — ^but  in  some 
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different  happiness  which  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed, either  a  happiness  whidi  is  already 
rooted  in  the  man's  life,  if  he  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  thus  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
time  of  need,  or  at  least  a  happiness  which 
he  can  now  discover  and  take  possession  of — 
in  any  ease  a  different  happiness  from  that 
which  has  been  lost. 

Sometimes  the  people  most  in  need  of 
comfort  fail  to  understand  this.  They  sup- 
pose, instead,  that  somehow  the  comfort,  if 
they  could  find  it,  would  succeed  in  actually 
taking  away  their  sorrow  and  bringing  back 
the  lost  joy.  Therefore,  when  the  sorrow 
is  not  taken  away,  and  can  not  be,  since  its 
cause  is  something  tiiat  by  its  nature  is 
fixt,  they  feel  ahut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  l^em  there  is  no  comfort.  But  there  is 
comfort.  Hiey  think  that  none  is  possible, 
because  they  have  been  looking  for  it  in  an 
impossible  place.  Before  they  can  find  it, 
they  must  look  for  it  in  some  happiness 
otiier  than  the  one  tiiey  have  lost,  in  a  happi- 
ness, therefore,  <that  is  more  lasting  than 
that  lost  happiness  has  proved. 

in.  Thia  conclusion  suggests  the  de- 
sirability of  making  an  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  different  sorts 
of  happiness.  Manifestly  this  an  important 
subject  for  those  who  would  wisely  order 
their  lives,  but  a  subject  to  which  tew  give 
atl^ention  until  they  are  suffering  from  the 
loss  of  some  particular  happiness  which  has 
proved  to  be  impermanent.  It  would  be 
more  prudent  to  make  sure  beforehand  which 
kinds  of  happiness  are  likely  to  endure,  and 
whidi  are  likely  to  come  to  an  end.  In  some 
oases  that  knowledge  might  lead  its  pos- 
sessors to  make  a  wiser  selection  than  they 
otherwise  would  of  the  kinds  of  happiness 
on  which  to  place  their  reliance:  in  other 
eases  it  would  at  least  save  them*  from  the 
danger  of  coming  unwarned  and  unprepared 
upon  the  experience  of  sudden  loss;  and 
this  would  help  them  to  meet  tftiat  experience 
in  an  intelligent  and  resourceful  way. 

How,  then,  do  the  various  kinds  of  happi- 
ness differ  with  regard  to  their  lasting 
qualities  f  Tliey  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  in  this  respect. 

In  the  first  place,  ISiere  are  certain  kinds 
of  happiness  which  by  nature  are  short- 
lived. These  eonsiiit  in  the  satisfaction  of 
animal  instincts.  Take  the  satisfiaction  of 
hunger,  for  instance.  The  pleasure  that 
comes  to  a  man  from  eating  an  abundance 


of  food  when  he  has  a  good  appetite  is  keen. 
If  the  appetite  be  strong  enough,  that  par- 
ticular pleasure  will  take  complete  possession 
of  him  while  it  lasts.  And  this  keenness, 
this  intensity  of  pleasure,  is  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  all  happiness  that  is  connected 
with  the  elemental  instincts  of  human  na- 
ture; they  are  engrossing  and  completely 
satisfying  while  they  last.  This  is  true  even 
of  some  of  the  less  purely  physical  forms 
of  happiness  which  belong  in  this  group, 
those,  for  instance,  which  arise  from  the 
satisfaction  of  the  fighting  instinct  or  of 
the  instinct  of  seff -preservation.  While  those 
instincts  are  being  indulged  they  com- 
pletely fill  a  man's  whole  consciousness:  for 
the  time  being  he  cares  about  nothing  else, 
desires  no  other  happiness  besides  the  grati- 
fication of  these  instincts  of  his  nature. 

But  while  this  sort  of  happiness  is  keen 
while  it  lasts,  it  does  not  last  long.  As  soon 
as  the  particular  stimulus  which  called  it 
forth  is  spent  and  the  demand  has  been 
satisfied,  the  keenness  of  the  pleasure  sub- 
sides and  after  a  little  disappears  altogether. 
Thus  the  pleasure  of  eating  has  its  distinct 
and  rather  narrow  limits.  It  ends  soon  after 
appetite  has  been  satisfied;  and  when  one's 
stomach  is  full,  it  is  not  a  pleasure  even 
to  plan  one's  next  meal.  In  the  same  way, 
the  pleasure  of  fighting  lasts  only  as  long 
as  the  fighter  is  fighting  mad.  See  his  eyes 
fiash,  watch  his  alert  and  vigorous  mov4>- 
ments,  while  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  row  and 
is  letting  himself  go,  and  you  will  agree  that 
he  seems  to  be  having  the  time  of  his  life; 
but  you  know  that  as  soon  as  he  has  avenged 
the  insult,  or  whatever  it  was  that  stirred 
him  to  fury,  he  will  begin  to  cool  off,  and 
that  when  that  process  is  complete,  as  it 
probably  will  be  in  a  few  hours,  perhaps  in 
a  few  minutes,  most  of  the  pleasure  of  13ie 
experience  will  have  faded. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  elemental 
instincts  the  satisfaction  of  which  thus  gives 
happiness,  and  they  cover  a  wide  range — 
all  the  way  from  the  dangerous  one  which 
may  lead  a  man  to  commit  murder  down  to 
the  quite  respectable  and*  harmless  one  which 
causes  a  boy  to  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from 
eating  ice-cream  and  caka  But  they  are  -aU 
alike  in  this  one  point,  that  they  have  poor 
staying  qualities. 

And  yet  people  often  depend  upon  them 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  Iheir  happiness. 
In  selecting  the  kinds  of  happiness  to 
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they  win  give  considerable  place  in  their 
livea,  and  what  sort  of  capacity  for  happi- 
nesa  they  will  develop  in  themselves,  they 
often  Aow  favor  for  the  happiness  which, 
however  natural  and  normal  it  may  be,  is 
after  all  dependent  npon  the  stimulus  of  the 
lower  instincts,  which  therefore  has  in  itself 
no  enduring  quality.  People  who,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  rely  on  that  sort  of 
happiness  as  a  whole  are  laying  up  dis- 
appointment. 

IV.  The  second  of  these  groups  into 
whicb  the  different  hinds  of  happiness,  as 
judged  by  their  perishableness  of  perma- 
nence, naturally  fall  includes  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  the  duration  is  uncertain,  de- 
X>ending  as  it  does  on  external  circumstances, 
happiness  that  nay  last  a  long  while,  the 
better  part  of  a  lifetime  perhaps,  or  that 
may  be  brought  to  a  sudden  end  any  day 
by  some  unavoidable  catastrophe — ^fire  or 
flood  or  deathr— or  by  some  unkind  or  even 
thoughtless  act  of  another  person  or  group 
of  people.  This  includes  all  the  happiness 
which  depoids  for  its  existence  t^on  the 
possession  of  some  material  good,  a  man's 
fortune,  for  instance,  or  his  home.  Also, 
and  far  more  important,  ft  includes  13ie 
happiness  which  grows  out  of  love  for  other 
people,  tike  uplifting  happiness  of  true 
affection  and  comradeship. 

This  last  form  of  happiness,  the  happiness 
due  to  human  relationships,  has  in  it,  to 
be  sure,  some  element  of  permanence,  not 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  chance  and  change, 
elements  which  death  itself  can  not  touch: 
and  yet  that  it  is  seriously  and  often  tragi- 
cally affected  by  those  external  circum- 
stances none  of  us  needs  to  be  reminded. 
Wlien  death  takes  away  one  from  a  group 
of  true  friends,  their  love  for  him  remains 
the  same  as  before,  5s  stronger,  if  anything, 
because  of  death's  bitter  separation;  but 
tiieir  happiness  in  that  love  does  not  remain 
the  eame.  For  part  of  that  happiness,  as 
with  an  happiness  due  to  human  relatlon- 
diips^  waa  based  on  nearness  and  actual 
intercourse,  on  hearing  their  friend's  voice, 
ae^ng  his  face,  feeling  the  grasp  of  his 
hand.  When  death  comes,  it  takes  away  aU 
that  part  of  the  happiness.  Kor  has  any 
attempt  to  establish  some  sort  of  communis 
cation  with  the  dead  given  as  yet  such  assur- 
ance of  tibe  possibility  of  that  connnunica- 
tion  OT  of  the  reliability  of  what  purport  to 
be  ^«g^iM»<^Mi  of  it  as  to  remoye  from  the 


world  the  poignant  seme  of  loss  which  death 
creates. 

Therefore,  that  part  of  the  happiness  of 
men  in  human  comradeship  which  is  based 
on  the  evident  presence  of  their  friends  and 
dear  ones  is  of  uncertain  duration,  in  l^e 
same  way  as  is  the  enjoyment  of  material 
possessions.  In  either  case,  the  term  of 
happiness  may  be  long;  or  a  sudden  stroke 
from  without  may  end  it  in  a  moment. 
Those,  therefore,  who  depend  for  their 
happiness  on  material  possessions,  on  money 
and  the  things  that  money  wiU  buy,  whether 
those  things  can  all  be  contained  within  the 
limits  of  a  four-room  tenement  or  require 
many  acvee  and  several  houses  and  a  safe- 
deposit  box  to  contain  then^  are  taking  the 
chance  of  that  loss.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  whom  human  love  and  friendship 
provide  some  of  life's  best  and  greatest 
happiness  must  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that 
death,  if  it  should  take  from  them  any  whom 
th^  love,  would  strip  from  that  best  and 
greatest  happiness  aU  except  the  absolutely 
imperishable  part  of  it,  all  that  depends  on 
sight  and  sound  and  touch  and  the  familiar 
companionship  of  every  day. 

v.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  happiness  of  human  love  and  friendship 
there  is  also  that  imperishable  past  to  which 
reference  has  just  be^  made.  This  leads 
directly  to  the  mention  of  the  third  group 
into  which  the  different  kinds  of  happiness 
naturally  divide  themselves;  for  that  third 
group  includes  the  kinds  of  happiness  which 
by  nature,  and  in  spite  of  outward  change 
and  loss,  are  enduring.  One  dare  not  say 
that  nothing  can  change  or  destroy  them, 
for  that  is  too  much  to  expect  of  anything 
connected  with  our  Hfe,  unless  it  be  life 
itself.  But  speaking  with  reasonable  cau- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  describe  the  kinds  of 
happiness  in  the  third  group  as  permanent, 
imperishable. 

The  peculiarity,  then,  of  these  kinds  of 
happiness  is  that  instead  of  being  by  their 
own  nature  short-lived  and  doomed  to  fade 
as  soon  as  the  initial  stimulus  is  ended,  and 
instead  of  being  powerless  to  resist  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  our  daily  life  in  the 
world,  they  have  a  certain  inherent  quality 
of  persistence,  and,  as  time  g^oes  on,  tend  to 
grow,  in  memory  or  by  reflection,  rather  than 
to  diminish.  Tliey  seem  to  belong  not  to 
the  side  of  life  that  is  most  subject  to  change 
and  decay,  whether  in  our  own  nature  or  in 
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prayer,  ending  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
He  then  unrolled  a  ponderous  copy  of 
the  gospels  in  Qreek  which  has  come 
down  to  him  from  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
He  told  the  Sadhu  that  he  was  bom 
in  Alexandria  of  the  Moslem  family 
and  had  entered  a  Mohammedan 
monastery.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
spiritual  life,  he  visited  a  Christian 
saint,  a  member  of  the  Sanyasi  Mis- 
•sion,  who  had  come  from  India  to 
preach  the  gospel.  He  was  converted 
and  left  the  monastery  to  accompany 
his  teacher  on  his  missionary  journeys. 
Subsequently  he  started  out  alone  on 
an  evangelistic  campaign  extending 
over  many  years.  It  was  only  when 
utterly  worn  out  by  his  strenuous 
labors  that  he  decided  to  spend  his 
remaining  years  in  intercession  amid 
the  Himalayan  snows.  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  say  that  if  India  is  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity  it  will  be 
through  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sanyasi  movement  with  its  un- 
erring appeal  to  indigenous  spirit- 
ual instincts. 

The  Old  Evangelism  and  the  New 

It  is  a  commonplace  in  certain 
quarters  to  say  that  modern  theology 
has  failed  to  generate  evangelistic  pas- 
sion and  that  any  attempts  at  evan- 
gelism on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
imbued  with  modem  conceptions  have 
proved  weak  and  ineffectual  beside 
the  compelling  power  of  the  old  evan- 
gelism. In  the  current  number  of 
the  Hibbert  Journal,  Dr.  A.  T.  Cad- 
ouz  reexamines  this  well-worn  asser- 
tion. He  does  not  deny  that  present- 
day  evangelism  is  difficult,  lacks  ur- 
gency, and  does  not  produce  the  same 
tangible  results  as  the  evangelism  of 
a  by-gone  generation ;  but  this  indubi- 
table fact  does  not  in  any  way  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  older  presenta- 
tion. 

''If  the  older  eTangeligm  Iiad  an  easier 
road  to  urgency  ...  it  may  be  found  that 
the  *"'"">^^^  tdyantige  was  more  than 


counterbalanced  by  concomitant  erila.  A 
business  man  may  create  an  artificial  de- 
mand for  his  wares^  do  a  profitable  trade 
for  a  time,  and  then  bequeath  lean  years 
to  his  successors,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  same  thing  may  happen  in  religion  and 
that  the  older  evangelism's  forcing  of  re- 
sults may  have  discounted  the  growing 
spirituality  of  the  race  and  anticipated  the 
resources  of  the  present  generation  .  .  . 
The  very  source  of  its  urgency  tended  to 
compromise  the  ethical  purity  and  sublimity^ 
and  so  to  vitiate  the  effecty  of  the  gospeL" 

There  is  surely  something  to  ponder 
in  this,  for  the  protagonists  of  the 
new,  as  well  as  for  the  defenders  of 
the  old.  We  constantly  speak  of  the 
field's  being  white  unto  harvest,  but  in 
one  sense  that  is  not  so.  There  are 
departments  of  the  gospel  field  in 
which  the  harvest  is  scanty  because 
those  who  went  before  sowed  seed  that 
sprang  up  quickly  but  left  the  soil 
barren.  The  appalling  non-effect  of 
a  generation  of  Sunday-«chool  teach- 
ing, the  revolt  of  honest  minds  from 
dogmas  which  overrode  the  conscience 
and  made  God's  power  and  justice  ar- 
bitrary— ^these  and  many  other  fea- 
tures of  present-day  religious  life  may 
well  give  us  pause,  and  make  us  re- 
solve to  take  "long  views.'* 

Was  There  a  Hellenist  Group  of 

Apostles 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
grouping  Peter,  James,  and  John 
together  as  an  inner  circle  among  the 
Twelve — a  habit  which  of  course,  is 
based  upon  the  gospel  narrative  it- 
self. Rev.  Qeorge  Parmer,  writing 
in  the  current  Expository  Times,  sug- 
gests another  group  of  at  least  four 
apostles  which  might  fairly  be  called 
Hellenist,  the  connecting  link  being 
the  use  of  Greek  names.  This  group 
would  include  Bartholomew  (a  name 
which,  Dr.  Burkitt  suggests,  is  a  pop- 
ular distortion  of  the  Greek  Ptolemy), 
Philip,  his  close  companion,  Thomas 
called  Didjonus,  and  possibly  Andrew. 
Mr.  Farmer  identifies  Bartholomew 
and  Nathaniel,  and  reminds  us  that  it 
was  Philip   and  Andrew  who  told 
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JeguB  of  the  Greeks  who  wished  to  see 
him.  Of  course,  if  Andrew  had 
Greek  connections,  his  brother  Simon 
would  share  in  them  (unless  they  were 
connections  by  marriage),  and  Mr. 
Farmer  thinks  that  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent, Peter,  was  in  use  before  the  days 
of  Cornelius.  If  his  theory  of  a  Gree^- 
speaking  element  among  the  Twelve 
is  correct,  it  follows  that  Jesus  was 
probably  bilingual.  We  are  reminded 
that  St.  Peter  did  not  need  an  inter- 
preter in  conversing  with  Cornelius. 
The  use  of  Greek  names  as  an  alter- 
native or  an  addition  to  Semitic  ones 
seems  to  favor  the  bilingual  hypoth- 


France  and  the  Vatican 

It  is  not  easy  for  American  readers 
to  understand  the  opposition  of  the 
French  Senate  to  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  French  embassy  at  Rome  to 
deal  directly  with  the  pope.  .  In  coun- 
tries wherer  there  is  no  connection 
between  Church  and  State,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tive to  the  Vatican  is  merely  a  matter 
of  political  expediency.  In  France, 
however,  where  for  many  years  a 
fierce  struggle  regarding  the  power  of 
the  Church  in  political  life  tore  the 
nation  in  two,  such  a  step  is  open  to 
another  interpretation.  The  struggle 
between  the  Clericals  and  the  Liberals 
came  to  a  head  through  the  Dreyfus 
case.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
alleged  to  inspire  the  anti-Clerical 
policy  of  the  government  caused  the 
priests  to  throw  the  weight  of  their 
influence  against  Dreyfus.  Their  ac- 
tion recoiled  terribly  on  their  own 
heads,  for  the  government  immedi- 
ately began  to  take  disciplinary  mea- 
sures against  Clericalism  and  the  re- 
ligious orders.  This  policy  issued  fif- 
teen years  ago  in  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church,  the 
dissolution  of  religious  orders,  and  the 
secularization  of  the  schools.  Natu- 
rally  many    radicals   imagine    that 


the  appointment  of  a  representative 
at  the  Vatican  spells  a  Clerical  reac- 
tion. But  that  is  not  so.  The  French 
Church  no  longer  regrets  its  severance 
from  the  State,  realizing  that  freedom 
from  State  connection  means  spirit- 
ual power  and  influence.  The  t€^1 
motives  for  appointing  a  delegate  to 
the  pope  are  to  'be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  that  France  has  many  interests 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 
these,  she  thinks,  can  best  be  safe- 
guarded by  dealing  directly  with  the 
Vatican. 

Apostle  or  ''Church-Nurse'' 

One  of  the  hopeful  features  of  Eng- 
lish church-life  to-day  is  the  growing 
revolt  of  young  ministers  in  every  de- 
nomination against  a  tradition  which 
makes  the  average  minister  a  ^^Church- 
nurse"  rather  than  a  prophet.  He  is 
expected  to  foster  and  supervise  end- 
less social  and  recreational  agencies 
which  do  not  represent  a  broadening 
of  the  Church's  appeal,  but  are  mere- 
ly a  device  to  keep  pew-loungers  and 
slackers  amused.  Did  these  institu- 
tions constitute  a  genuine  social  cru- 
sade and  stand  for  the  application  of 
the  Christian  message  to  the  whole  of 
human  life,  these  virile  young  minis- 
ters would  be  the  first  to  welcome 
them.  But  they  are  organized  in  the 
interests  of  selfish  'church  coteries 
whose  one  idea  is  to  get,  not  to  give ; 
to  be  entertained,  and  not  to  serve. 
They  dissipate  a  minister's  time  and 
strength.  He  is  "melted  down  for  the 
tallow  trade"  and  has  no  energy  left 
for  his  central  vocation.  A  young 
minister,  writing  in  the  Methodist 
Times,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
would  like  to  scrap  every  Church 
organization  except  the  preaching 
services,  until  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  religious  camp-followers 
who  want  to  share  the  victory  without 
taking  the  risks  of  war  are  choked  off. 

"If  I  had  my  way,''  he  writes.  *1  would 
refuse  to  act  as  a  sort  of  evangelical  foster 
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father  toymen  and  women  who  make  no  at- 
tempt to  grow  up.  I  'joined  ap'  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospeL  As  a  schedule- 
keeper,  bazaar-organizer,  and  the  church- 
nurse  my  one  present  ambition  is  to  be 
known  as  Methodism's  greatest  failibel" 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  trouble 
in  all  churches  is  the  slacker  —  the 
person*  who  expects  to  be  cajoled,  en- 
tertained, and  deferred  to  in  every- 
thing. There  is  much  talk  of  sacrifice 
and  services,  but  so  far  the  average 
churchgoer  hasn't  become  inoculated 
with  the  thing  itself,  and  unless  a 
minister  is  very  strong  he  is  apt  to 
end  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  ^H;ame 
cat/' 

'That  Paralyzing  Sermon 
Tradition" 

Yet  another  sign  of  ministerial  re- 
volt against  tradition,  from  an  entire- 
ly different  standpoint,  is  the  appeal 
of  an  anonymous  theological  student 
writing  in  the  Christian  World  against 
the  two-sermons-a-week  convention. 
The  writer  does  not  undervalue 
preaching;  he  wants  more  of  it  rather 
than  less;  but  not  in  church.  He 
pleads  for  time  and  opportunity  to 
take  the  Christian  message  to  the  out- 
sider who  does  not  care  a  rap  for  ser- 
mons and  can  not  be  induced  to  sit 
through  a  church  service.  One  mes- 
sage a  week  to  churchgoers  is  enough, 
he  contends;  why  devote  so  much 
energy  to  the  upholstered  pew  when 
half  the  churches  are  made  up  of 
empty  benches?  "The  sermon  tradi- 
tion," he  declares,  ^%as  developed  a 
sermon-audience  in  place  of  a  congre- 
gation, as  well  as  a  sermon-machine  in 
place  of  a  minister."  Popular  preach- 
ers may  attract  outsiders  in  some  cases 
but  more  often  than  not  they  merely 
deplete  the  congregations  of  men  less 
brilliant  than  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion raised  by  this  student  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  church- 


life  to-day — ^the  problem  of  recon- 
ciling the  requirements  of  the  un- 
churched and  heathenized,  who  can 
not  appreciate  either  sermons  or  con- 
ventional worship,  with  the  needs  of 
a  Christian  congregation.  It  seems 
impossible  nowadays  for  the  two 
classes  to  mix.  The  preacher  who  gets 
the  "outsider"  into  his  church  can 
neither  keep  him,  as  a  rule,  nor  his 
regular  congregation.  There  is  only 
one  solution :  to  inspire  the  congrega- 
tion with  a  passion  for  true  evangel- 
ism. Only  a  congregation  of  apostles 
can  secure  the  ingathering  of  those 
outside.  The  minister  alone  can  not 
do  it,  without  raising  a  storm  that 
does  not  even  clear  the  air.  Con- 
vert your  pew-loungers  and  sermon- 
tasters  first,  or  else  leave  them  and 
go  into  the  highways  and  hedges.  A 
compromise  is  impossible. 


Cost  of  Improved  Land 
in  Palestine 

In  Tiew  of  the  fact  that  Zionism  is  mueli 
to  the  fore  at  present,  and  that  Great  Britiaa 
is  guarding  Palestine,  some  cariosity  haa 
been  felt  as  to  the  effects  on  values  and 
prospects  there. 

An  item  of  interest  and  information  in 
this  direction  appears  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  a  recent  number  of  The  Macca- 
bean,  a  Zionist  monthly.  It  describes  a 
fam^  for  sale  in  the  Jewish  colony  of  Kin- 
ereth,  not  far  from  a  station  on  the  Haifa- 
Damascus  railway,  located  near  the  hot 
baths  of  Tiberias  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  The  farm  contains  269 
dunam  (about  67  acres),  about  50  of  which 
are  planted  with  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
There  are  staibles,  workmen's  quarters,  live 
stock  and  implements  (numbers,  quality, 
and  quantity  not  stated),  private  residence 
shaded  with  palms  and  pines  and  contain- 
ing eleven  rooms  furnished,  and  a  twelve- 
horse-power  irrigating  motor.  The  lake 
furnishes  a  splendid  outlook  and  "Snowy 
Hermon"  is  in  sight.  The  price  asked  is 
$70,000. 


A  CLERGYMAN'  died  the  other  day  who  had  been  a  popular  preacher,  an 
acceptable  writer,  and  a  charming  friend.    He  was,  moreover,  the  son  of  a 

well-known  father  and  had  enjoyed  such  advantages  as 
The  btteUectnal  good  birth,  the  best  breeding,  and  the  society  of  dis- 
Sladcer  tinguished  acquaintances  could  give  him.    Tet  when  his 

life  came  to  be  estimated  the  comments  took  on  a  tinge  of 
disappointment.  He  had  not  quite  achieved.  As  one  friend,  in  speaking  of 
his  work  in  journalism,  said :  ^'Sometimes  he  was  very  felicitous,  but  he  did 
not  read  enough  to  keep  up  the  freshness  of  the  contribution.'' 

That  discerning  remark  might  well  be  framed  and  hung  upon  the  wall 
of  many  a  parsonage  study;  for  it  suggests  a  weakness  and  lack  of  authority 
that  hamper  not  a  few  able  and  worthy  ministers.  The  effective  preacher  of 
the  gospel  needs  a  threefold  experience ;  of  God,  of  his  fellow  men,  and  of 
himself — ^his  own  needy,  sinful,  and  saved  soul.  A  man  who  stops  with  the 
first  may  be  a  mystic  and  perhaps  a  recluse,  out  of  touch  with  the  world  which 
he  is  set  to  serve.  He  who  is  content  with  the  second  may  easily  develop  into  a 
"good  mixer"  only  to  show  how  very  poor  a  thing  the  mere  "good  mixer"  is, 
moving  like  leaven  in  the  lump  of  life  about  him  but  with  no  significant  and 
transforming  influence  upon  it.  The  devotee  of  self-knowledge  will  find  his 
material  to  be  of  first-rate  value  in  dealing  with  his  fellow  men.  But  per- 
sonal experience  is  like  some  delicate  articles  of  food  and  drink  that  quickly 
grow  stale  upon  too  long  or  frequent  exposure  to  the  air  and  then  become  as 
repulsive  as  they  were  inviting.  Perhaps  no  preacher  is  finally  more  futile 
than  he  who  exploits  his  own  experience  until  it  becomes  a  battered  and 
threadbare  thing  at  which  the  careless  scoff  and  the  judicious  grieve. 

Honest  study  of  sound  books  is  an  almost  indispensable  means  to  this 
threefold  experience  if  it  is  to  be  really  sane  and  efficient.  No  man  can  hope 
for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God  who  does  not  search  the  records  of  his 
revelation  of  himself  to  other  men.  These  are  found  primarily  in  the  Bible, 
but  also  in  the  writings  of  a  multitude  of  the  world's  greater  thinkers.  Plato 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  show  the  hunger  of  the  soul  for  Gk>d  as  really  if  not  as 
explicitly  as  Augustine.  So  the  minister  who  would  know  his  fellow  men 
needs  to  know  them  not  merely  as  they  touch  elbows  with  him  in  street  or 
club,  but  as*  they  have  loved,  hated,  believed,  and  striven  in  other  gen- 
erations. He  who  is  ignorant  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before  must  be  a  poor 
interpreter  and  guide  to-day,  -and  his  leadership  of  men,  instead- of  depending 
upon  eternal  principles,  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  thing  of  cheap  and 
fantastic  policies.  Even  when  it  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  soul,  he  will 
have  a  saner  hold  upon  himself  if  he  knows  Bunyan's  Orace  Ab(ninding,  and 
hears  the  "Everlasting  yea"  sound  in  the  ears  of  Carlyle  as  he  put  the  devil 
behind  him  in  Leith  Walk ;  or  of  he  sits  down  to  the  honest  study  of  William 
James'  Psychology, 

Let  him  remember,  however,  that  if  these  things  are  to  do  him  good  they 
must  be  assimilated  and  made  his  own.  A  mere  quotation  may  and  often  is 
only  so  much  lumber  added  to  the  dead-weight  of  a  sermon;  while  the  in- 
spiration gained  by  the  preacher  from  intimacy  with  a  great  poet's  music  or 
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the  uplift  of  a  great  leader's  courage  may  easily  carry  his  own  message  to  his 
hearers  with  a  double  power.  He  will  then  speak,  not  as  one  who  is  laboriously 
expressing  the  last  exiguous  drop  from  his  individual  store  of  truth,  but  with 
the  authority  and  freshness  of  one  who  draws  upon  the  treasuries  of  earth 
and  heaven. 


SiONiFiOANT  in  these  days  are  the  words,  which  have  been  attributed  to 
Leo  X. :  ^'I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  Church  reduced  to  the  modest  way 

of  life  enjoined  by  the  gospel."  He  was  astute  enough  to 
What  Goes  into  see  that  the  glittering  gold  brocade  was  a  poorer  ornament 
the  Treasury        for  the  bride  of  Christ  than  the  mantle  of  poverty.    He  was 

experienced  enough  to  know  that  wealth  was  no  such  great 
blessing  to  a  church  which  had  learned  to  inscribe  on  its  program,  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.  The  pope  would  smile  at  the  program  of  many  a  twentieth- 
century  church! 

We  were  violently  reminded  of  the  dangers  of  a  Renaissance  church  by 
the  painful  confession  made  by  a  dear  mother  in  Israel.  She  was  poor,  yet 
not  so  poor  but  that  the  Church  had  booked  her  for  a  definite  sum  to  be  paid 
according  to  a  fixt  schedule  determined  by  strangers  with  the  aid  of  census 
reports  and  padded  year-books.  **We  poor  people  can  not  afford  to  belong  to 
the  Church  any  more  V*  That  is  terrible — ^more  terrible  than  being  a  poor 
church.  To  the  committee  her  name  stood  for  so  many  dollars.  This  commit- 
tee had  been  instructed  to  protect  everybody  from  the  danger  of  escaping  the 
privilege  to  support  the  cause,  and  the  unconscious  humor  of  this  instruction 
did  not  mask  the  plain  intention  to  get  her  money.  Fortunately  one  member 
flatly  refused  to  approach  her,  on  the  score  that  ^'she  needed  the  money  more 
than  we  do."    But  she  had  had  other  experiences,  hence  her  hard  saying. 

Does  not  the  iwntifical  dictum  throw  a  lurid  light  on  the  widow's  judg- 
ment? The  man  with  the  gold  ring  on  his  finger  often  figures  out  the  appor- 
tionment— ^his  jewelry  proves  that  he  is  good  at  figuring  and  collecting,  just  the 
man  for  chairman  of  the  finance  committee !  And  the  widow  shrivels  up  into 
a  mere  prospect,  worth  so  many  dollars  in  the  budget. 

We  suspect,  nay,  we  are  sure,  that  hef  ore  men  shaB  be  able  to  think  clearly 
about  the  Church's  -position  in  the  spiritual  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  social 
world,  they  will  have  summoned  courage  to  overcome  the  monstrous  handi- 
cap presented  by  the  question  of  wealth.  The  current  terms  of  success  in  the 
religious  life  are  money  terms ;  and  the  most  ominous  thing  about  this  is  that, 
as  is  admitted  without  a  sense  of  shame,  the  standards  and  methods  applied 
are  pushed  by  professional  money-raisers.  In  such  circumstances  a  rich 
church  with  a  striking  record  of  liberality  is  an  anomaly,  like  a  luxury-loving 
pontif  ex,  and  not  such  a  miracle  of  grace.  The  beggar  orders  owed  their  as- 
cendency to  the  fact  that  the  world  was  once  wise  enough  to  detect  the  anomaly. 
The  widow's  mite,  leaving  aside  her  tears  and  her  faith  and  her  impoverished, 
starved  conditiouj^  still  weighs  more  than  all  the  millions  dumped  into  the 
treasury  "to  save  the  world." 

When  we  see  how  the  wonderful  millions  intoxicate  the  imagination  of 
men  we  have  a  queer  sensation  that  the  pope  and  the  widow  were  nearer  the 
truth  than  some  pontifical  Protestants  dare  admit.  The  sixteenth-century 
papacy  is  a  curious  commentary  on  our  twentieth  century  Protestantism  I 
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The  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  subject  peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
recently  presented  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a 

Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
The  Crisis  in  the  Christ  in  America  deserves  every  minister's  attention. 
Near  East  The  personnel  of  the  committee  which  drew  and  signed  the 

memorial,  including  men  like  Bishop  Burch  of  New  York 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  Baron  of  the  American  Board,  commands  respect.  The  sit- 
uation which  they  depict  is  exceedingly  urgent ;  and  they  not  only  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  but  are  backed  by  the  testimony  of  statesmen  like  Lord 
Bryce  and  of  commissions  like  those  headed  by  Messrs.  King  and  Crane,  Gen- 
eral Harbord,  the  Near  East  Belief,  and  others.  They  ask  that  definite  steps 
be  taken  to  end  the  Ottoman  power  in  Constantinople  and  to  free  subject  peo- 
ples from  Turkish  rule. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  say  that  it  was  not  in  the 
province  of  a  body  like  the  Federal  Council  to  petition  the  government  with 
reference  to  matters  of  international  policy.  But  the  circumstances  are  not 
ordinary.  The  churches  must  not  let  the  world  forget  the  enormous  and  in- 
tolerable crime  of  the  Armenian  deportations  and  massacres ;  and  it  may  well 
be  within  their  province  respectfully  to  remind  the  government  of  its  oppor- 
tunity and  obligation  to  the  small  and  distrest  peoples  of  Western  Asia — a 
task  which  it  can  undertake  with  less  suspicion  of  interested  motives  and 
therefore  with  a  freer  hand  than  any  other  of  the  great  -powers. 

Can  this  task  be  accomplished  while  Constantinople  remains  the  Turkish 
capital!  We  think  not.  Soon  or  late  that  anachronism  must  cease.  But  it 
is  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  with  her  millions  of  Moslem  subjects,  to  take  a 
strong  initiative  here,  while  France  is  hampered  by  her  responsibilities  in 
Syria,  and  Italy  by  her  ambition  for  trade  and  influence  in  the  Levant  and  by 
the  suspicion  with  which  the  Greeks  regard  her.  The  presence  and  sympathy  of 
America  in  the  allied  councils  would  go  further  than  anything  else  to  make 
immediately  practicable  the  permanent  neutralization  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosporus  and  the  establishment  of  Constantinople  as  a  great  free  port  under 
international  control.  This  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  Turk  would  of  his 
own  accord  retire  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to  set  up  a  new  capital  at 
Konia.  At  any  rate  he  would  see  the  hopelessness  of  a  further  policy  of 
oppression  and  massacre,  and  the  harassed  peoples  hitherto  under  his  sway 
would  at  last  draw  a  free  breath. 

It  is  a  solemn  and  just  warning  that  the  Committee  utters  when  it  speaks 
of  the  growing  impatience  of  our  people  with  the  futility  and  impotence  oi 
our  administration  and  Congress  in  this  crisis  and  of  the  sense  of  humiliation 
with  which  they  see  America  sacrificing  her  recent  great  prestige  and  chance 
for  moral  leadership.  In  this  connection  our  readersi  may  see  the  value  and 
implication  of  Dr.  Campbell's  words  in  this  number:  "We  need  prophetic 
souls  to  put  .    ,    .  morfij  principles  .    .    .  clearly  before  the  people.*' 


Tliie  Preadlaeir 


THE  REVIVAL  SERMON 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Poole,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Dro  you  ever  note  how  many  homi- 
letic  rules  are  often  broken  by  the 
revival  sermon  which  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds in  winning  an  immediate  deci- 
sion for  Christ  and  the  Church  f  I 
have  carefully  studied  many  success- 
ful/appeals for  immediate  decision  for 
Christ  and  those  who  have  made  them. 
Among  them  have  been  some  of  our 
best  evangelists.  Dr.  Torrey  imprest 
me  as  cold  as  cut  marble  and  his  logic 
was  as  strong  as  a  stone-crusher. 
Moody  worked  under  that  subtle  in- 
fluence which  disarmed  and  broke 
down  opposition.  Billy  Sunday  gave 
me  the  impression  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth  as  he  understood  it,  with  an 
earnestness  I  have  never  seen  ex- 
celled. This  was  coupled  with  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  which  carried 
his  crowd  with  him  ^^to  win  the  great- 
est game  in  the  series." 

The  sermons  of  each  of  these  were 
much  like  the  personalities  of  the 
speakers.  They  were  all  "dead  in 
earnest,"  simple  in  construction  and 
theology,  direct  at  the  audience  before 
them  and  with  conviction. 

The  modern  preacher  who  does  his 
own  revival  work  and  preaching  has 
doubtless  studied  his  personal  experi- 
ences. Some  of  these  experiences 
seem  general.  One  of  the  first  lessons 
I  learned  was  that  no  intellectual 
standard  could  be  set  as  successful. 
I  have  seen  the  most  perfect  sermons 
fail  dismally.  I  have  seen  the  most 
imperfect  ones  pack  the  altar  or  in- 
quiry room.  Some  of  these  experi- 
ences have  been  my  own.  The 
apostles  could  not  or  would  not  de- 
liver the  gift  of  God  for  money. 

The  success  of  the  sermon  depends 
more  on  its  spirit  than  on  its  logic  or 


beauty  or  conformity  to  correct  homi- 
letic  standards.  Our  best  efforts  from 
the  standpoint  of  critics  have  been 
failures  and  our  worst  efforts  under 
the  same  standards  have  been  great 
successes.  One  thing  without  which 
I  have  never  succeeded  has  been  a 
passionate  yearning  for  some  special 
individuals  in  the  congregation  be- 
fore me.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  general 
desire  which  is  always  with  me,  but 
to  a  special  gift  at  that  particular 
moment  and  time.  This  has  often  led 
me  to  change  in  part  or  whole  the 
message  for  the  moment. 

Many  sermons  are  too  long.  A  man 
is  above  the  ordinary  if  he  can  preach 
over  thirty  minutes  without  passing 
the  climax  and  coming  to  the  anti- 
climax in  a  revival  sermon.  The 
critical  moment  for  the  invitation  to 
be  given  and  the  after  service  to  be- 
gin when  once  passed  is  not  easily 
regained.  I  have  heard  few  men  who 
did  not  make  a  mistake  when  they 
talked  over  a  half-hour  in  a  revival. 

A  still  larger  number  preach  above 
ihe  interests  and  understanding  of  the 
people  they  are  seeking  to  win.  They 
think  of  the  Christian  well-schooled, 
trained  in  the  Scripture  and  Church, 
sitting  on  the  front  seat,  and  they 
preach  for  his  needs.  Sometimes  they 
start  out  to  answer  the  infidelity  of 
Colonel  IngersoU.  The  chances  are  that 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  congregation 
who  ever  read  one  of  Mr.  IngersoU's 
books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
number  of  unsaved  before  the  preach- 
er believe  in  the  Bible  but  never  read 
it;  believe  in  the  Church  but  seldom 
attend  it ;  believe  in  prayer  but  do  not 
pray  except  in  time  of  trouble.  They 
simply  need  to  be  aroused  to  a  serious- 
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neflB  of  life  and  to  act  on  the  knowl- 
edge they  already  possess.  They  are 
among  those  who  are  sitting  down  and 
with  stolid  indifference  watching 
Christ  on  the  cross.  They  are  of  the 
kind  who  are  standing  in  the  market- 
place  ready  to  be  hired  but  no  man 
hath  hired  them.  They  need  to  be 
aroused  with  a  challenge  to  do  some- 
thing hard. 

The  power  of  suggestion  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  and  for  it  is  sub- 
stituted the  command,  the  direct  per- 
suasion, the  law,  and  other  things 
which  are  appropriate  at  other  times, 
but  will  not  arouse  antagonism  at  the 
critical  moment.  The  hidden  power 
of  suggestion  in  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Banks  would  seem  to  me  to  be  his 
greatest  power,  as  was  the  persuasive 
suggestion  in  Mr.  Moody's  sermons, 
and  the  enthusiastic  suggestion  in  Mr. 
Sunday's  work. 

The  preacher  must  always  be  ready 
for  the  unexpected.  God  will  help 
him  at  the  right  time.  In  my  early 
ministry,  as  I  was  reaching  the  climax 
in  an  appeal,  a  dog  strayed  into  the 
open  door  of  the  country  church 
where  I  was  preaching.  He  walked 
up  one  aisle  looking  into  each  pew 
with  a  whine  as  he  sought  his  owner. 
The  irreverent  and  careless  were  be- 
ginning to  laugh.  The  climax  was 
spoiled,  but  Ck>d  gave  me  another  in 
the  moment.  I  did  not  order  the  dog 
out,  but  quick  as  a  flash  he  became  my 
herp,  and  I  pleaded  for  men  who 
would  be  as  faithful  with  all  their 
gifts  and  intelligence  to  their  Master 
Christ  as  this  x>oor  dog  was  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  ever  seek  to  be  near  him. 
Defeat  was  turned  to  victory  and  I 
had  made  friends  of  the  dog's  master 
and  ]m  boys.    The  meeting  was  saved. 

The  sermon  for  the  revival  should 
be  special  for  the  occasion — a  general 
one  is  not  suited — direct,  winsome, 
brief,  directed  to  the  average  sinner 


in  the  audience  as  well  as  to  the  well- 
trained  Christian,  and  should  leave 
the  special  cases  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  special  way.  Of  course  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  all  revival  preachers 
will  seek  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  God's  Word,  and  depend  on  these 
for  help. 


The  Value  of  General 
Knowledge 

The  wue  preacher  of  these  days  under- 
stands that  there  is  no  subject  under  the  sun 
which  ought  not  to  enter  within  the  range 
of  the  preacher's  interests.  The  old  concep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  as  something  to  be  sep- 
arated and  isolated  from  the  material  has 
gone.  Nothing  that  is  human,  we  now 
realize,  is  alien  to  the  preacher.  The  world 
is  his  parish  in  a  sense  vastly  different  from 
that  of  John  Wesley.  Physics,  geology, 
astronomy,  economics,  politics,  national  and 
international,  the  literature  of  imagination, 
the  drama,  everything  in  the  newspapers,  the 
light  and  the  serious  essayist — aU  these  are 
more  and  more  linked  up  with  religion.  Men 
of  science,  men  of  letters,  politicians  and 
economists  all  have  invaded  the  sphere  of  the 
preacher.  Some  of  them  have  endeavored 
to  usurp  his  function  and  have  unseen  con- 
gregations of  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands, 
where  the  preacher  has  his  three  to  six 
hundred  .  .  . 

General  knowledge,  to  a  preacher  who 
knows  how  to  use  it,  wiU  enable  him  to  bait 
his  sermons  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  There  will  be  in  his  congregation,  as 
there  are  outside  it,  eager  students  of 
science,  art,  music,  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  business,  professions,  foreign  travel, 
readers  of  novels  that  aim  at  being  tran- 
scripts or  criticisms  of  life,  and,  of  course, 
everybody  is  a  reader  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  with  their  touch-and-go  treatment 
of  aU  sorts  of  subjects.  In  a  modem  con- 
gregation, when  the  preacher  shows  that  he 
is  familiar  with  and  interested  in  subjects 
that  are  subjects  of  interest  to  one  or  an- 
other section  of  his  congregation,  that  sec- 
tion pricks  up  its  ears  and  its  estimation  of 
the  preacher  at  once  rises.— TAe  Christian 
World  PtUpit. 


Tfin©  Pastor 


HAVE  YOUR  OWN  CHURCH  HISTORIAN 

James  L.  Hill^  D.D.,  Salem,  Mass. 


When  on  the  heights  of  his  super- 
lative oratory,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs 
used  to  lament  bitterly  over  some  of 
the  lost  facts  of  history.  The  origin 
of  the  city  of  Damascus,  in  Syria,  for 
example,  that  holds  such  a  shining 
place  in  the  inspired  volume,  is  sunk 
in  oblivion.  As  Roger  Williams  was 
first  to  do  formal  home  missionary 
work  in  this  country,  and  as  he,  an- 
ticipating John  Eliot  by  thirteen 
years,  "preached  to  great  numbers*' 
of  Indians,  "to  their  great  delight  and 
great  conviction,"  what  would  we  not 
give  for  brief,  faithful  chronicles  of 
the  first  church  in  Salem,  the  first  in 
Providence,  the  first  in  Charlestown, 
and  the  first  in  Chicago — ^where  many 
of  the  earliest  New  England  condi- 
tions existed!  We  would  be  tempted 
to  use,  tho  with  a  faltering  tongue, 
the  language  of  Senator  Hoar,  who 
called  the  "Log  of  the  Mayflower," 
when  it  was  received  with  joy  in  this 
country,  "the  most  precious  manu- 
script on  earth  unless  we  could  re- 
cover one  of  the  four  gospels  as  it 
came  in  the  beginning  from  the  pen 
of  the  evangelist."  What  is  done  in 
a  church  in  its  initial  stages  is  not  all 
its  history.  There  was  a  day  when 
all  the  missionaries  from  the  western 
hemisphere  were  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
having  been  ordained  in  the  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Salem,  making  it,  as 
the  idolized  pastor  stated,  the  most 
famous  church  in  the  world,  not  as  a 
burial  place  of  kings  and  architects 
and  poets  like  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  as  a 
church,  working  on  strictly  church 
lines.  Yet  if  one  returns  to  the 
telerk's  records,  he  finds  that  an  event 
to  which  all  Congregationalists  and 


Presbyterians  and  Baptists  must 
vert,  if  interested  in  missionary 
■chronicles,  to  read  their  genesis,  is 
treated  only  by  an  indirect  reference. 
The  meagemess  is  appalling.  It  is 
unbelievable.  It  carries  the  admoni- 
tion. Take  care. 

It  is  now  found  that  in  1863  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Iowa  was 
in  the  army.  Illinois  had  one-eighth, 
Minnesota  one-ninth.  In  Iowa  one 
church  had  two-thirds  of  her  male 
members  in  the  army,  seven  churches 
had  one-half,  sixteen  churches  had 
one-third,  and  twenty  churches  had 
one-fourth.  There  is  usually  a  larger 
proportion  of  boys  in  the  Sunday- 
school  than  of  men  in  the  church,  and 
as  a  military  company  was  sometimes 
recruited  in  a  single  town,  whole 
Sunday-schools,  so  far  as  the  older 
boys  were  concerned,  emptied  them- 
selves into  the  army,  and  entire 
classes  were  broken  up.  Religion  is 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  world. 
We  think  of  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  but 
tho  it  is  a  kingdom,  it  has  its  temporal 
side.  The  history  it  is  now  making 
deserves  well  our  attention.  If  time- 
liness ever  counts  in  favor  of  a  project 
it  is  today. 

Jn  stating  a  case,  do  not  skip  the 
misfortunes.  Only  two  men  once  stood 
between  the  continuance  and  the  dis- 
banding of  the  oldest  Congregational 
church  fn  the  world  (that  stands  on 
its  original  ground).  The  time  of  its 
low  estate,  however,  now  figures  in 
history  as  its  heroic  period.  That 
church  has  no  other  such  inspiration, 
and  it  is  only  a  record.  In  all  epochal 
periods  like  the  one  we  are  now  pass- 
ing, file  your  papers. 
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The  State  librarian  of  Connecticut 
shows  the  far-famed  charter  once  ob- 
scured and  80  saved  in  the  Charter 
Oak.  He  has  the  genius,  too,  of  his- 
tory, and  keeps  the  records  of  small 
towns  and  of  the  common  people. 
Many  a  church  has  conducted  an 
^^every  member  canvass."  In  this  work 
we  were  before  instructed  to  see  well 
to  it  that  the  church  was  kept  central 
in  all  the  exchange  of  sentiment,  and 
to  let  those  whom  we  called  upon  lead 
in  the  conversation.  One  of  them, 
who  was  at  home  ^^hut  in,"  said  with 
much  feeling,  '^y  heart  responds  to 
them,'*  referring  to  those  who  with 
prayer  originated  the  campaign.  I 
fdt  that  the  atmosphere  in  many  of 
the  houses  visited  was  within  one  step 
of  a  revival.  The  record  of  our  prog- 
ress, as  we  are  certainly  making  prog- 
ress, ought  to  be  set  down  that  we 
may  tell  it  to  the  generation  follow- 
ing. It  is  a  suggestive  precedent.  It 
is  a  way-mark.  There  are  no  trifles 
in  matters  of  such  vital  concern.  On 
the  prairies  beyond  the  great  river 
the  oldest  permanent  Congregational 
church,  having  the  first  sanctuary 
built  by  our  denomination  west  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  (in  which  was  in- 
stalled the  first  Congregational  pas- 
tor beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  which 
house  of  prayer  was  organized  the 
state  conference,  and  where,  too,  the 
oldest  incorporated  literary  institu- 
tion in  the  State  was  projected),  holds 
unassailable  title  to  first  honors  be- 
cause in  part  her  clerk  was  also  his- 
torian. 

'^That  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
silver,"  I  remarked  to  a  church  clerk 
as  I  returned  to  him  the  early  annals 
of  his  place  of  worship.  With  a  his- 
torian's sense  of  values,  he  instantly 
replied,  *0[t  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold, 
neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof."  **What  would  I  not 
give  to  bring  him  back  to  lifef  ex- 
claimed the  first  man  convicted  of 
mortal  crime  in  one  of  the  counties  of 


Iowa.  He  might  have  preserved  a 
being.  What  would  I  not  give  to 
bring  back  to  life  certain  vital  facts 
of  church  history  that  once  might 
easily  have  been  kept  alive  f  They 
are  necessary  in  the  interpretations 
of  important  religious  and  social 
movements.  In  my  studies  I  have 
reached  out  my  hands  for  them.  They 
are  unobtainable.  I  then  indine  to 
make  an  inference  with  regard  to 
their  occurrence;  but  when  it  comes 
to  an  inference,  every  man  is  entitled 
to  his  own,  and  there  are  the  misses  as 
well  as  the  hits — and  it  is  only  tiie  hits 
that  count. 

Each  town  usually  has  a  building 
or  compartment  that  is  fireproof.  The 
kernel  of  community  life,  a  church's 
inner  history,  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hazards  of  fire.  I  have  found 
the  local  libraries  noticeably  willing  to 
assume  the  guardianship  of  valuable 
files  of  historic  matters  if  drest  up 
in  presentable  shape.  I  submit  that 
every  church  ought  to  have  its  his- 
torian. The  materials  lie  around  thick 
at  just  this  time.  In  our  own  Taber- 
nacle I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
moving  that  an  appointment  be  made 
that  would  secure  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  our  service  in  the  world  war, 
and  that  these  shining  chronicles  be 
spread  on  our  church  records.  The 
influence  I  antagonize,  in  pleading 
warmly  for  a  church  historian,  ema- 
nates from  him  who  thinks  that  his 
eyes  are  in  the  front  of  his  head,  and 
that  he  cares  to  take  only  the  forward 
look.  Now  my  kind  optimistic  broth- 
er, X  have  a  word  here  for  you. 

"  You  are  traveling  in  blinders.  It 
is  counted  a  physical  deformity  if  a 
man  can  not  turn  his  head.  It  is  an 
expression  of  opprobrium  to  find  peo- 
ple stiff-necked.  The  chief  office  of  a 
vehicle  is  to  carry  on.  Yet  for  use  at 
home  a  carriage  that  can  not  be  turned 
around  would  be  extremely  inconve- 
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ziient.  The  observation  car,  giving  the 
best  view  of  the  momitain  landscape 
88  it  waltzes  hy,  is  placed  at  the  rear 
of  the  train."    Our  most  extravagant 


demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  jojt 
our  most  hallowed  f eelingSy  come  from 
looking  back  on  what  has  been  done 
unto  us  and  for  us. 


CAN  THE  AVERAGE  CHURCH-GOER  PASS? 

The  Bev.  Fbedbibigk  W.  Palmes,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


The  following  is  suggested  as  use- 
ful to  bring  home  the  prevailing  pov- 
erty of  religious  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  church  folk.  Prepare  a  list 
of  questions  on  the  simplest  facts  of 
Christian  inf ormation,  print  in  form 
of  a  school  test,  take  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  hour  of  public  worship,  dis- 
tribute the  question  list  with  pencils, 
and  ask  all  willing  to  do  so  to  write 
in  the  answers  and  sign  if  they  please, 
let  the  ushers  gather  the  papers,  and 
then  for  fifteen  minutes  preach  on  the 
importance  to  Christian  growth  and 
usefulness  of  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  truths 
that  are  central  to  Christianity. 

How  can  we  be  Christians  if  we 
do  not  know  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  gospel  story  f  Can  Christian- 
ity survive  if  men  cease  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  its  basal  facts,  convictions, 
and  maxims  f  Can  we  know  Jesus  un- 
less we  get  acquainted  with  himt 
What  would  be  the  probable  future 
of  the  Church  if  (as  is  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  answers  to  recent  in- 
quiries into  the  religious  mind  of 
young  men  in  service)  four-fifths  have 
but  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  Christ's 
personality  or  what  Christianity  isf 

The  following  list  of  questions  is  of- 
fered by  way  of  suggestion,  as  hav- 
ing been  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
pastor  of  that  particular  church  was 
not  without  pride  that  a  third  of  the 
papers  handed  in  could  be  justly 
marked  ninety  per  cent,  correct  or 
better.  But  one  blush^  for  about  as 
great  a  fraction  that  fell  below  a  rea- 
sonable passing  mark,  even  after  all 
allowance  for  too  brief  time  and  unex- 
pectedness of  the  test. 


A  TiST  or  C&BisnAN  Knowlb>6I 

Please  study  these  questions  without 
«istaiioe  from  any  one  or  referring  to  the 
Bible  or  other  hdps.  Tlie  objeet  &  to  en- 
able yott  to  estimate  the  extent  of  your 
own  knowledge. 


1.  Where  was  Jesos  bomf 

Where  did  he  spend  most  of  his  earthly 

life! 

Where  was  he  emeifiedf 

2.  VHiat  river  is  often  mentioned  in  his  life  f 

VHiat  lake  or  sea  did  he  often  sailjmf 

3.  At  what  period  in  his  life  did  he  Tisit 

Egypt  and  for  what  reasonf 

• n 

4.  About  how  long  was  his  pubUe  ministry? 

What  was  his  age  when  eruexfiedf 

5.  Give  an  incident  of  his  boyhood 

6.  Mention  two  parables  of  Jesos 

■  ...■•■•••a   •.•■•■•«•••••••>••••■•• 

.•■••••••■«•■•••■•••«..*•••••.•••• 

7.  Mention  two  miracles  he  performed 

««..•.■■.•>••«•••••■■•••■■••>■•  •••  • 

8.  Name  six  of  his  twelve  disciples  and  un- 

derscore the  three  who  were  most  with 
him    

9.  Name  the  four  gospels 

10.  Name  three  diTiidons  (or  provinees)  of 

the  Holy  Land 

•••■••.•••«.■•.•■•*■.•.......•.••• 

11.  Who  was  John  the  Baptistf 

12.  Who  was  Nicodemusf 

13.  Who  was  Caiaphasf 

14.  Who  were  the  Phariseesf 

15.  What  other  sufferings  besides  emcifizion 

did  Jesus  endure  the  last  day  of  hia 
life!    

16.  Where  was  Jesus  when  he  instituted  the 

Lord's  Supper,  and  what  Jewish  Feast 
was  he  celebrating  at  the  timet 

17.  What  do  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eom* 

munion  representf 

18.  What  are  the  chief  virtues  which  Jesua 

taught  and  Christianity  stands  fort 
.•.•••.••.•••.•..•.•..■•••••••••••« 
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Has  Your  Church  Doorstep 
Its  Capacity  Use 

Thees  is  a  neighborhood  downtown  in 
Buffalo  which,  not  unlike  other  neighbor- 
hoods in  many  cities  we  all  know,  has  been 
given  oyer  to  the  indifferent  interest  of  a 
boarding-and-lodging  house  proprietorship. 
Fifteen  years  passed  while  the  well-to-do 
residents  were  leaving  this  downtown  sec- 
tionu  The  neighborhood  was  going  through 
a  process  of  transformation  from  a  residen- 
tial district  to  a  rooming  house  district,  and 
the  church  too  had  gradually  passed  into  a 
life  of  drabness. 

Not  willingly  was  the  abbreviation  of  its 
life  as  a  house  of  worship  accepted  by  the 
trustees  and  the  pastor.  Only  an  ephemeral 
interest  could  be  aroused  among  the  trans- 
ient members  of  the  neighborhood,  however, 
with  the  result  that  the  church,  a  thing  of 
empty  pews,  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  It 
had  become  a  temple  of  disuse. 

Just  about  the  time  the  question  of  sell- 
ing the  property  was  troubling  the  trustees, 
the  pastor  and  his  aids  decided  to  take  the 
church  to  the  people,  since  the  people  were 
not  coming  to  the  church.  They  deter- 
mined to  do  this  by  way  of  recreation. 
That  is,  they  outlined  a  program  of  play 
which  would  appeal  to  young  and  old  and 
would  bring  them  to  the  church  to  plan  their 
own  self -expression  during  their  hours  of 
leisure — hours  which  hitherto  many  of  them 
had  spent  in  loneliness  or  in  an  environment 
planned  for  them  by  commercial  amusement 
interests. 

The  trustees  bought  a  new  moving-picture 
machine.  The  church  woman's  club  which 
had  not  held  a  meeting  for  two  years  was 
reanimated,  its  first  constructive  task  being 
to  visit  the  boarding  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  invite  the  occupants  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  recreational  oppor- 
tunities the  church  was  opening  to  them. 
A  recreation  expert  of  the  Buffalo  Com- 
monlty  Service  organization  helped  carry 
oat  the  program.  He  interested  a  song 
leader  in  the  church's  adventure  in  rejuvena- 
tion and  secured  his  services  for  a  nominal 
sum.  A  trained  recreational  leader  was  in- 
duced to  add  his  assistance  without  cost. 
Likewise,  a  trained  dramatic  teacher  con- 
sented to  launch  plays  until  the  activities 
had  gained  so  much  momentum  that  they 
would  run  on  without  the  initial  push  of 


a  trained  leader.  Volley  ball  teams  and  a 
folk-dancing  class  were  organized  at  a  near- 
by office  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son Biver  Railroad. 

It  was  a  big  work,  a  constructive  task, 
and  it  succeeded.  By  recognition  of  the 
human  need  for  self-expression  during 
leisure  time  through  some  form  of  play,  this 
church  management  gave  its  door-step  its 
old  accustomed  use. 

Florencs  Samuels. 
New  York  City. 

The   Church  Practising    What 
She  Preaches 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  in  a  pamph- 
let issued  by  the  Committee  on  the  War  and 
the  Beligious  Outlook,  has  the  following: 

''There  are  also  ways  in  which  the  Church 
in  its  own  activities  can  exemplify  the  ideals 
that  it  preaches. 

''There  are  at  least  three  spheres  in  which 
the  Church  has  the  direct  opportunity  to 
show  in  industrial  and  social  terms  the  spirit 
of  Jesus;  for  (1)  the  Church  is  an  investor 
of  funds;  (2)  the  Church  is  an  employer 
of  labor;  and  (3)  the  Church,  through  her 
missionary  enterprises,  eomes  into  close  re- 
lations with  the  forces  of  modem  interna- 
tionalism. 

"In  these  days  of  huge  church  campaigns 
which  collect  funds  by  the  scores  of  mil* 
lions  of  dollars,  some  of  the  funds  find  their 
way  to  interest -bearing  investment.  Do 
those  in  charge  of  such  investments  always 
ask  as  to  the  character  of  the  enterprise 
from  which  the  interest  comesf  Has  money 
gone  into  interest  that  should  have  gone 
into  better  tenements,  or  into  better  shop 
ventilation,  or  into  safety  appliances,  or  into 
wages,  or  into  a  profit-aharing  planf 

"Moreover,  these  are  days  when  the 
Church  herself  is  an  employer  on  a  consid- 
erable scale.  Church  publishing  houses  do 
business  running  into  millions  a  year.  Has 
the  Church  always  realized  her  opportunity 
to  take  the  lead  in  industrial  progress  in 
her  own  enterprises  f  Is  there  not  here  a 
field  for  trying  out  advknced  plans  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  profit-sharing  and 
the  recognition  of  labor  through  positions  on 
boards  of  directorship f" — From  the  Com- 
fnUtee  on  the  War  and  the  Beligious  Outlook. 


A  Message  to  Christian 
Tourists 

[The  following  notice  is  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ.] 

The  members  of  our  churches  who  are  to 
be  in  Europe  during  the  coming  summer 
are  especially  requested  to  visit  the  various 
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Protestant  ehnrehea  ftnd  institntions  in 
France  and  Belgium. 

They  are  requested  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments with  the  Comite  Protestant  Francois 
M.  Andre  Monody  Secretary,  8  rue  de  la 
Victoire,  Paris,  France  and  the  Comite  Beige 
dlJnion  Protestante  Dr.  Henri  Anet  c/o. 
Eglise  Chretienne  Missionnaire  Beige,  11 
rue  de  Dublin,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Adrance  information,  with  handbook, 
may  be  obtained  by  prospective  tourists  on 
application  to  the  Commission  on  Belations 
with  France  and  Belgium  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


What  a  Boy  Costs 

Bo  you  are  twenty-one. 

And  you  stand  up  dear-eyed,  clear- 
minded,  to  look  all  the  world  squarely  in 
the  face.    Tou  are  a  man. 

Did  you  ever  think,  son,  how  much  it  costs 
to  make  a  man  out  of  youf 

Some  one  has  figured  up  the  cost  in  money 
of  raising  a  child.  He  says  to  bring  up  a 
young  man  to  legal  age,  care  for  him  and 
educate  him,  costs  $25,000,  which  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  put  into  flesh  and  blood. 

But  that  isn't  alL 

Yon  hare  cost  your  father  many  hard 
knocks  and  short  dinners  and  gray  streaks 
in  his  hair^  and  your  mother— oh,  boy,  you 
will  never  know.  You  have  cost  her  days 
and  nights  of  anxiety  and  wrinkles  in  her 
dear  face,  and  heartaches  and  sacrifice. 

It  has  been  expensive  to  grow  you;  but — 

If  you  are  what  we  think  you  are,  you 
are  worth  all  your  cost — and  much,  much 
more. 

Be  sure  of  this:  While  father  does  not 
say  much  but  "  Hello,  son,"  way  down  deep 
in  his  tough,  stanch  heart  he  thinks  you  are 
the  finest  ever;  and  as  for  the  little  mother, 
she  simply  can  not  keep  her  love  and  pride 


for  you  out  of  her  eyes.     You  are  a  man  now. 

And  some  time  you  mnst  step  into  your 
father's  shoes.  He  wouldn't  like  you  to  call 
him  old,  but  just  the  same  he  isn't  as  young 
as  he  used  to  be.  You  see,  young  man,  he 
has  been  working  pretty  hard  for  more  than 
twenty  years  to  help  you  up,  and  already 
your  mother  is  beginning  to  lean  on  you. 

Doesn't  that  sober  you,  twenty-onef 

Your  father  has  done  pretty  well,  but  you 
can  do  better.  You  may  not  think  so,  bat 
he  does.  He  has  given  you  a  better  chance 
than  he  had.  In  many  ways  you  can  begin 
where  he  left  off.  He  expects  a  good  deal 
from  you,  and  that  is  why  he  has  tried  to 
make  a  man  of  you.    Don't  flinch,  boy. 

The  world  will  try  you  out.  It  will  put 
to  test  every  fiber  in  you ;  but  you  are  made 
of  good  stuff.  Once  the  load  is  fairly 
strapt  on  your  young  shoulder,  you  will 
carry  it  and  scarcely  feel  it — ^if  only  there 
be  the  willing  and  cheerful  mind.  All  hail 
to  you  on  the  threshold. 

It's  high  time  you  are  beginning  to  pay 
the  freight;  and  your  back  debts  to  your 
father  and  mother.  You  will  pay  them  up, 
won't  you  boyt 

How  shall  you  pay  themf — The  Christian 
Life  Magaeine, 


Protestantism   in   France    and 

Belgium 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  has  received  many  in- 
quiries concerning  the  plans  for  recon- 
structing Protestant  institutions  in  France 
and  Belgium.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries 
it  has  issued  a  pamphlet  with  the  title 
''Beconstruction  Plans  for  the  Year  1920." 
This  pamphlet  is  free  to  those  who  desire 
it,  and  is  obtainable  at  the  offices  of  the 
Council  at  105  East  Twenty-second  St., 
New  York  City. 


MID-WEEK  PRAYER  AND  CONFERENCE  MEETING 

James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Claremont,  Cal. 
July  4-10 — A  Nation's  Choice    one,  Lowell  Ims  said  that 

(Deut.  30:  15^0)  "Once  to  every  num  and  nation  eomes  the 

moment  to  decide 

Nations,  like  men,  come  to  the  part-       in  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood— on 
ing   of  the  ways,  when   they  must  *^«  s^^^  ®'  ^^1  *i^®-" 

choose  either  the  high  road  or  the  low        As  a  matter  of  fact,  moments  of 
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decision  come  often.  The  United 
States  has  had  some  fine  opportunities 
of  late  to  decide  in  great  world  issues, 
which  unfortunately  she  has  allowed 
to  slip.  Those  fateful  moments, 
which  a  wise  opportunism  failed  to 
improve,  have  gone  forever;  but 
others  are  coming,  for  we  are  still  at 
the  crossroads. 

Every  political  question  is  at  bot- 
tom a  ihoral  question;  but  we  need 
prophetic  souls  to  put  the  moral  prin- 
ciples involved  clearly  before  the  peo- 
ple.   Moses  diet  this  in  the  instance 
before  us,  in  his  final  charge  to  the 
people.    He  cut  clean  to  the  heart  of 
things,  declaring ;  ^^I  have  set  before 
thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death 
and   evil.''     He   called   heaven   and 
earth  to  witness  that  the  issue  was 
clearly  drawn,  and  that  **the  blessing 
and  the  curse"  attendant  upon  right 
or  wrong  choice  had  been  clearly  set 
forth.    Oliver  Cromwell  did  this,  when 
brushing  aside  all  minor  matters  of 
statecraft  he  brought  the  people  of 
England  face  to  face  with  choosing 
between  the  principle  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  rule  as  they  please, 
or  their  diviner  right  to  rule  only  in 
righteousness  and  the  fear  of  God. 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  this  when  he 
maintained  that  a  nation  could  not 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free;  and 
that  "a  government  by  the  people,  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  people"  was 
the  only  alternative.    Among  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  our  own  day  none 
got  more  surely  and  more  swiftly  to 
the  moral  core  of  political  questions 
than  Theodore  Roosevelt.     We  miss 
his  words  of  prophetic  insight  in  the 
midst  of  the  confused  babel  of  the 
present  hour! 

Let  the  moral  issue  involved  in  pub- 
lic questions  be  fairly  set  before  the 
American  people,  and  a  right  verdict 
can  alwajrs  be  depended  upon.  The 
national  conscience  is  sound,  and  is 
led  astray  only  when  the  moral  issue 
is  confused.    The  question  of  slavery 


was  settled  when  shifted  from  the  po- 
litical to  the  moral  plane ;  so  was  the 
question  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  our 
perplexing  industrial  questions  can  be 
settled  in  no  other  way.  Principle 
must  take  the  place  of  expediency, 
the  golden  rule  the  place  of  class  rule 
— ^f  or  nothing  is  settled  tmtil  it  is  set- 
tled upon  an  ethical  basis. 

^^ations,  like  individuals,  are  mor- 
tal." Of  many  mighty  empires  noth- 
ing remains  except  heaps  of  ruins 
amid  the  sands  of  wind-swept  plain. 
Destruction  often  came  with  startling 
suddenness. 

''A  thousand  years  may  serve  to  foond  a 
State, 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dost." 

Rome  was  never  more  powerful 
than  at  the  moment  before  her  fall. 
France  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory 
when  swept  to  her  doom  in  the  frenzy 
of  revolution.  Germany  was  in  the 
full  flood  of  prosperity  when  in  her 
vainglorious  lust  for  world-dominion 
"she  drew  the  world  down  on  herself." 
Nations  can  lose  their  souls  in  the  ef- 
fort to  gain  the  world.  The  only  thing 
that  can  preserve  a  nation's  life  is 
righteousness. 

Will  America  survive  t  Only  if  she 
lives  up  to  her  high  ideals ;  and  takes 
up  the  free  man's  burden  of  respon- 
sibility, employing  her  strength  to 
help  the  weak ;  accepting  gladly  such 
a  trust  as  that  now  offered  in  a  man- 
date for  bleeding  Armenia — ^losing 
her  life,  if  need  be,  in  the  world's 
tribulation  that  she  may  find  it  in  the 
world's  redemption. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the 
earth  entered  its  summer  solstice  by 
tilting  up  toward  the  sun.  By  right 
adjustment  in  its  relation  to  God  the 
earth  can  change  its  winter  into  sum- 
mer— and  in  no  other  way. 


July   11-17— The   Goodly 
Company  O^^^  2S:20) 

The  Great  Companion  is  more  than 
"goodly  company,"  he  is  the  goodli- 
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est  company.  Those  wlio  walk  with 
him  through  life  have  in  his  friend- 
ship life's  greatest  boon. 

Before  his  departure  he  said  to  his 
followers :  "I  will  not  leave  you  deso- 
late,  I  will  come  unto  you.  Yet  a 
little  while  and  the  world  beholdeth 
me  no  more;  but  ye  behold  me." 
These  words  promise  two  things :  first, 
his  speedy  retucp;  second,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence  on  the  part 
of  his  people.  These  two  things  go 
together;  the  very  possibility  of  the 
experience  of  his  presence  being  based 
upon  the  fact  of  his  return.  For  if  he 
has  not  come  back  how  can  any  one 
meet  him  and  sun  his  soul  in  the  light 
of  his  presence  t 

UXK)n  his  return  old  friendships 
were  renewed — but  on  a  new  footing 
and  on  a  higher  level.  Henceforth 
they  knew  their  divine  Lord  after  the 
flesh  no  more.  Their  communion 
with  him  was  spiritual.  A  new  and 
intimate  relation  was  established  be- 
tween them  which  was  to  remain  un- 
broken. Identity  of  personality  was 
also  established.  It  was  ''the  same 
Jesus"  as  had  been  taken  up  who  had 
come  back  to  abide  with  his  own  for- 
ever. Tho  veiled  from  sight  he  is 
ever  near.  Of  him  his  humblest  fol- 
lowers can  now  declare:  "Whom 
having  not  seen  we  love;  and  altho 
now  we  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory." 

Forecasting  his  departure  and  re- 
turn, Jesus,  in  commissioning  his 
disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  good  news  to  the  whole 
creation,  fortified  them  for  their  task 
with  the  assurance  of  his  presence. 
Go  forth,  he  said,  to  win  the  world 
to  iny  sway;  "and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
all  the  days,  even  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  age."  Not  only  was  he  to 
be  their  compariion  by  the  way,  but 
the  helper  in  the  work.  Those  who 
go  forth  at  the  Master's  bidding  on 
any  of  his  errands  never  go  alone  nor 


do  their  work  unaided.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  Lord  was  "received  into 
heaven,  the  disciples  went  forth  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  work- 
ing with  them,  and  confirming  the 
work  with  the  signs  that  followed." 
The  same*  is  happening  to-day.  The 
living  Christ  is  by  the  side  of  every 
lonely  worker  as  his  unseen  ally.  He 
is  in  every  great  movement  of  social 
and  moral  reform.  Every  token  of 
the  better  day  is  the  fruit  of  the 
working  of  his  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  His  cooperation  with  our  feeble 
efforts  is  our  only  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. With  him  as  our  partner  we 
can  not  fail.  When  difficulties  dis- 
courage, we  are  to  fall  back  upon  the 
certainty  of  his  presence  and  go  on 
with  unsktcking  steps,  supported  by 
the  assurance  that  whatever  comes  we 
will  share  together ;  if  we  are  partak- 
ers with  him  in  the  conflict  of  to-day, 
we  shall  be  partakers  with  him  also  in 
the  victory  of  to-morrow. 

In  his  hard  mission  field  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  Dr.  John  G.  Paton,  bury- 
ing his  young  life  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  natives,  testified,  "If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  Jesus  I  would 
have  died  from  sorrow."  That  pres- 
ence carried  him  through  his  trouble, 
and  made  him  victorious  in  his  mis- 
sionary task. 

In  his  lines  entitled  "East  London" 
Matthew  Arnold  gives  expression  to 
his  thought.    He  sa3rs : 

'Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  oveiliead 
Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal 

Green, 
And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  window 
seen 
In  Spitalfields,  looked  thrice  dispirited. 

I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said, 
''111  and  o'er-worked,  how  fare  you  in  this 

scene  of  woef' 
''Bravely,"  said  he,  "for  I,  of  late,  have 
been 
Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the 
Living  Bread." 

This  is  the  Christian  secret.  Those 
who  feed  upon  Christ  the  Living 
Bread    are    strengthened    for    their 
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task.    It  18  his  presence  that  imparts 
power  for  the  struggle. 

A  Scottish  chieftain  fell  wounded 
m  battle.  His  clansmen  supposing 
him  to  be  dead  began  to  waver  and 
fall  back.  Raising  himsdf  on  his 
elbow  he  cried  out,  ^'I  am  not  dead, 
but  am  lookii^  on  to  see  you  do  your 
duty."  At  once  they  rallied,  and 
swept  onf  to  victory.  This  is  only  a 
partial  representation  of  our  Great 
Commander.  He  is  neither  dead  nor 
impotent  to  help.  H^  is  not  only  look- 
ing on;  he  is  leading  on  to  victory. 


July  18-24 — The  Blossoming 

Plants  (Matt  6:2S-30) 

'<]!onaider  the  lilies,''  says  the  Mas- 
ter; do  not  pass  them  heedlessly  or 
hurriedly  by,  but  stop  to  observe 
them  and  study  them  and  to  leam 
the  lessons  which  they  teach. 

Jesus  is  not  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular variety  of  lily,  but  to  the  lilies 
in  general  growing  wild  in  the  fields. 
"Consider,**  he  says,  **how  they  grow" ; 
with  what  grace  and  beauty  they  ex- 
pand. CSonsider,  too,  how  God  clothes 
them  in  gorgeous  raiment  excelling 
that  of  Solomon,  altho  they  neither 
ton  nor  spin;  and  leam  from  them  to 
trust  the  Fiber's  providential  care. 
This  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  lilies — 
the  main  lesson  of  all  the  blossoming 
plants. 

''liook  to  the  HIies  how  they  growM 
Twsa  thus  the  Sayior  said,  that  we 
lt¥en  in  Uie  simpIeBt  flowers  tiiat  bloont 
God'k  ever  watdifnl  care  might  see." 

Why  should  we  be  troubled  about 
food  and  raiment  when  the  heavenly 
Father  who  knows  what  we  need  has 
promised  to  ^provide  them  for  usf 
But  let  us  beware  of  making  his 
watchful  care  an  excuse  for  idleness. 
Unlike  the  lilies  we  have  to  toil  and 
q>in;  but  all  our  labor  would  be  in 
Tarn  without  his  blessing.  Toil  un- 
blesBcd  would  profit  us  nothing. 

The  lilies  of  the  field  speak  to  us 
abo  of  God's  love  of  beauty.  Beecher 


said  that  God  must  have  smiled  when 
he  made  the  rose.  He  must  have 
smiled  also  when  he  made  the  lily. 
It  is  expressive  of  his  beautiful 
thought.  He  loves  beautiful  things, 
hence  he  has  made  so  many  of  them. 
God  is  no  mere  utilitarian ;  he  min- 
isters to  our  pleasure  as  well  as  to  our 
need.  Of  human  ministries  none  is 
more  gracious  and  joy-giving  than  a 
flower  mission  which  provides  flowers 
for  sick-rooms,  hospitals,  and  tene- 
ment houses.  Realizing  the  value  of 
this  higher  ministry  Mahommed  said 
to  his  followers :  ^^f  thou  hast  three 
loaves,  seU  one  and  buy  hyacinths  to 
feed  thy  souL** 

Another  lesson  of  the  lilies  is  that 
of  the  attractiveness  of  goodness. 
The  lily  is  fragrant — good  deeds  have 
a  sweet  odor.  The  lily  is  graceful — 
so  is  goodness.  Sin  is  intrinsically 
ugly,  holiness  is  intrinsically  lovely. 
The  lily  is  pure.  We  use  the  expres- 
sion, pure  as  a  lily.  Especially  is  the 
idea  of  purity  connected  in  the  mod- 
em mind  with  the  lilies  of  the  garden, 
the  Calla  and  Easter  lilies,  those 
^^owers  of  virgin  light,"  which  are  to 
us  the  symbols  of  white  thoughts  and 
deeds. 

The  lilies  speak  to  us  of  the  transit 
toriness  of  life.  They  soon  fade  and 
pass  away ;  but  while  their  brief  life 
lasts  they  fill  their  place  and  do  their 
work.  The  Master  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  compares  our  life  to  a  fiower 
which  in  the  morning  fiourisheth  and 
groweth  up,  and  in  the  evening  is  cast 
down  and  withereth.  We  are  here 
but  a  short  time;  but  while  we  are 
here  we  have  each  a  place  to  fill  which 
no  one  else  can  occupy,  and  a  work 
to  do  which  no  one  else  can  perform. 

The  lilies  speak  to  us  also  of  resur- 
rection. This  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  associated  with  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  When  the  lilies  fade  they  do 
not  ^really  die.  Their  life  goes  into 
the^  root.  We  dig  up  the  brown  bulbs, 
and  when  spring  comes  around  again 
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we  put  them  into  the  ground ;  the  rain 
falls  upon  them;  they  feel  the  thrill 
of  a  new  life,  are  drawn  up  into  the 
Bunahine,  and  expand  in  beauty.  So 
it  is  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 


July  26^1— What  to  Bead 

(PhiL  4:8) 

Among  the  counsels  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  his  son  in  the  gospel,  was, 
**Qive  heed  to  reading/'  He  de- 
sired him  to  be  studious  and  thought- 
ful that  he  might  be  enlarged  spiri- 
tually and  have  his  power  for  good 
increased. 

To  know  what  to  read  is  even  more 
important  than  to  know  how  to  read. 
In  the  text  referred  to  above,  Paul 
gives  some  valuable  hints  touching  the 
former  point  by  suggesting  some  of 
the  things  upon  which  we  may  profit- 
ably ponder.    His  list  includes, — 

*0^atsoever  things  are  true/'  The 
life  of  the  Spirit  is  nourished  by 
truth.  Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of 
devotion,  but  the  mother  of  super* 
stition.  The  mother  of  devotion  is  in- 
telligence. Ejiowledge  is  the  fuel  that 
feeds  the  fires  of  piety.  Let  any  one 
drift  away  from  Bible  doctrine  and  he 
will  soon  drift  away  from  Bible 
morality. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  popular 
magazines  takes  the  position  that 
pernicious  literature  is  that  ''which 
deliberately  misrepreisents  actuality 
by  giving  false  views  of  life  and  cast- 
ing a  glamour  over  actions  in  them- 
selves sordid  and  destructive  of  char- 
acter." A  life  built  upon  falsity  is 
like  a  house  built  upon  sand. 

^'Whateoever  things  are  pure." 
Avoid  everything  that  would  bring  a 
blush  to  {he  cheek,  rub  off  modesty — 
which  is  the  enamel  of  virtue — ^pollute 
the  imagination,  and  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  life.  The  sex  novel,  with  its 
subtle,  insidious  suggestions  of  evil, 
is  baneful  in  the  extreme.  It  taints 
the  soul  and  weakens  the  barriers  of 


temptation.  Strange  that  parents 
who  are  careful  about  their  children's 
food  should  allow  them  to  feed  their 
souls  upon  such  poisoned  confec- 
tionery. The  choice  of  books,  like  the 
choice  of  friends,  ought  to  be  made 
with  care. 

"Whatsoever  things  are  lovely" — 
t.6.,  in  any  way  elevating  and  en- 
nobling. Read  the  best  books,  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  Waste 
little  time  on  ephemeral  literature 
but  give  attention  to  books  of  abiding 
value  and  of  spiritual  quality.  Few 
books  live  over  a  year,  and  those  alone 
that  possess  survival  value  are  worth 
reading.  Through  the  best  books  we 
hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty 
dead,  and  thus  keep  in  the  best  com- 
pany. When  once  we  taste  the  best, 
relii^  for  the  inferior  is  taken  away. 

"Bead  Homer  once  and  yon  can  read  no  more 
For  aU  books  else  appear  so  mean  and 
poor." 

With  still  greater  force  does  this 
apply  to  the  greatest  book  in  all  the 
world — the  Bible.  In  its  pages  we 
find  comfort  and  inspiration  and  hope 
to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The 
banishment  of  this  Book  of  books  fronai 
our  public  schools  is  surely  folly. 

In  a  word,  we  are  to  read  whatso- 
ever things  make  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  character.  We  live  too  much 
on  the  surface  of  things.  We  go 
through  life  like  skaters  skimming 
over  a  frozen  pond.  Our  religion  is 
liable  to  become  shallow  and  showy. 
To  make  it  deep  and  strong  we  must 
provide  better  food  for  the  soul.  We 
can  not  grow  strong  on  gruel.  Light 
reading  produces  light  character. 

We  must  also  assimilate  what  we 
read;  following  the  advice  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  "read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest."  Above  all,  we  must 
read  with  a  practical  intent;  for  a 
man  may  be  "deep  versed  in  books 
and  shallow  in  himself."  A  true 
book-lover  will  seek  *to  know  for  the 
sake  of  living  and  not  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  knowing.'^ 
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scribes  David's  introduction  to  Saul, 
the  latter  seems  never  to  have  seen 
him  before,  whereas  in  16 :21  David  is 
already  at  the  court,  not  only  well 
known  to,  but  dearly  beloved  by  Saul. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  there 
are  different  literary  sources,  one 
nearer  to,  one  more  remote  from,  the 
events.  Both  agree  that  David 
achieved  unique  distinction  in  war 
with  the  Philistines:  the  story  of 
Ooliath  puts  the  matter  in  one  way, 
and  the  song,  twice  repeated  (18:7 
and  21:11),  in  which  the  women  ac- 
claimed him — "Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  but  David  his  tens  of 
thousands'' — ^puts  it  in  another. 
These,  however,  are  problems  for  the 
critio  and  historian. 

The  story  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  vivid  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  heart  beats  high  as  we 
watch  the  preparations  for  the  un- 
equal contest  and  wonder  what  will 
happen  to  the  Hebrew  boy  as  he  goes 
out  unarmed  to  face  the  Philistine 
giant — symbol  of  the  eternal  fight  of 
goodness  with  the  mighty  godless 
forces  of  the  world.  Every  detail 
counts.  The  giant  is  about  ten  feet 
high.  David  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  small:  tho  not  so  tall  as  Eliab 
(16:7)  he  must  yet  have  been  regard- 
ed by  the  historian  as  of  a  goodly 
height,  since  he  can  put  on  the  armor 
of  Saul,  who  is  himself  of  more  than 
average  stature  (10:23).  The  scene 
in  which  he  tries  on  Saul's  armor 
would  be  very  amusing  to  an  ancient 
audience,  as  it  still  is  to  us,  if  we  ex- 
ercise our  imaginations.    It  is  worth 


Jidy  4 — DaxHd  in  Camp  and 

Court 

^  (1  Samuel  17:1— 18:9) 

No  story  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
more  familiar  than  this  of  David  and 
Ooliath.  Like  Old  Testament  history 
in  general,  this  narrative  may  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  of  view 
(1)  the  historical  and  critical,  (2) 
the  religious ;  tho  it  is  naturally  with 
the  latter  that  the  preacher  and  the 
teacher  are  supremely  concerned.  And 
no  difficulties  that  the  historian  or  the 
critic  may  raise  can  blur  the  exquisite 
literary  flavor  of  the  story  or  affect 
the  value  of  the  religious  lesson  which 
it  so  dramatically  illustrates,  that  Ood 
can  use  weak  and  unpromising  instru- 
ments  to  achieve  his  purpose  against 
fearful  odds — ^a  lesson  that  has  been 
earlier  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
Jonathan  aad  his  armor-bearer  (1 
Sam.  14:6). 

But  the  critical  and  historical  prob- 
lems happen  here  to  be  peculiarly  in- 
teresting and  not  quite  unimportant. 
(1)  In  a  little  known  and  little  no- 
ticed passage,  the  credit  of  having 
slain  Ooliath — manifestly  the  same 
Goliath  (cf.  1  Sam.  17 :7)— is  ascribed 
not  to  David  but  to  Elhanan  (2  Sam. 
21:19).  The  chronicler  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  stories  by  making  El- 
hanan slay  the  brother  of  Gk)liath  (1 
CJhron.  20:5).  (2)  The  picture  of 
David  here  given  as  a  ruddy  shepherd 
boy  agrees  with  the  previous  chapter 
(1  Sam.  16:12),  but  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with*  the  description  of  him 
in  the  older  history  as  "a  mighty  man 
of  valor  and  a  man  of  war*'  (16:18). 
(3)  Again,  in  17:55-58,  which  de- 
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marking  that  when  David  enters  the 
lists  Goliath  notices  only  his  staff 
(16 :43)y  bnt  not  the  sling  from  which 
he  was  fated  to  receive  his  own  death- 
blow. No  wonder  that,  in  his  strength 
and  arrogance,  he  disdained  and 
cnrsed  the  boy.  The  charm  of  David 
is  felt  through  all  the  brilliant  story ; 
it  comes  out  in  his  physical  beauty,  in* 
his  fine  manners  and  graciou»  speech, 
in  his  love  for  the  sheep,  and  in  the 
skill  and  power  with  which  he  de- 
fended them. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  story  lies,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  surface,  but  there 
are  many  subsidiary  touches,  as,  e,g.y 
that  Ck>liath  was  finally  slain  by  his 
own  sword.  But  the  story,  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  admirably  illustrates 
the  conditions  of  victory  in  the  battle 
of  life.  (1)  Most  prominent  is  that 
David  is  a  religious  lad — with  a  deep 
faith  in  his  Gk>d  and  a  passion  for 
his  honor.  It  is  the  insult  to  his  God 
that  stung  him  into  hurling  his  de- 
fiant challenge  at  Goliath  (verse  26)  ; 
and  he  fearlessly  goes  out  to  the  fight, 
because  he  quietly  trusts  this  God — 
*lie  will  deliver  me"  (verse  37).  And 
he  trusts,  because  he  believes  his  God 
is  a  'living'*  God,  t.c.,  a  Gk)d  who  is 
alive,  a  Gk)d  who  can  do  something, 
above  all  a  God  who  can  help  and 
strengthen  his  servants  who  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  go  forward  to 
champion  his  cause.  (2)  Note  again, 
David's  fine  control  of  his  tongue  and 
temper  (verse  29).  His  big  brother 
Eliab  is  jealous  and  angry  at  what 
seems  to  him  David's  stupidity  and 
insolence;  and  David  must  have  been 
sorely  tempted,  as  he  was  well  able 
to  hurl  at  him  some  stinging  rejoinder 
— ^perhaps  to  remind  him  at  least  that 
he  should  have  had  more  faith  in  the 
God  he  pretended  to  worship.  But 
his  brief  answer  betrays  no  trace  of 
bad  temper.  He  who  ends  by  master- 
ing Goliath  began  by  mastering  him- 
self. Often  envy  and  misunderstand- 
ing, even  fropi  quarters  where  they 


might  least  be  expected,  dog  the  heels 
of  those  who  are  taking  risks  and  mak- 
ing sacrifices  for  country,  church,  or 
God.  But  the  path  of  self-control,  in 
speech  as  well  as  in  action,  is  the  path 
to  victory.  (3)  To  succeed,  a  man 
must  be  himself.  David  must  not  ap- 
pear in  Saul's  armor,  but  with  the 
weapons  that  are  his  own  and  that  he 
understands.  In  Saul's  armor  he 
would  certainly  have  cut  but  a  sorry, 
if  not  a  ludicrous  figure,  and  would 
probably  have  achieved  no  victory. 
He  might  have  stumbled  and  fallen 
by  the  very  weight  of  that  unfamiliar 
armor  and  ended  by  being  thrown 
prostrate  by  his  adversary.  We  must 
be  natural ;  we  only  make  ourselves  in- 
effective and  ridiculous  by  aping  an* 
other  man's  manner,  or  echoing  hiai 
voice.  It  is  originality  that  the  world 
needs,  not  imitation  or  the  putting  on 
of  what  is  not  our  own:  that  is  the 
road  to  ridicule  and  ruin.  (4)  The 
Hebrew  tenses  in  verses  34  and  35  im- 
ply that  David  had  many  a  time  faced 
lions  and  bears — in  other  words,  that 
he  had  a  rich  experience  of  battle  be- 
hind him.  The  deadly  accuracy  with 
which  he  hit  the  giant  shows  that  it 
was  the  shot  of  one  who  had  had  years 
of  practise  behind  him.  God  needs 
servants^who  trust  him,  but  they  will 
be  all  the  more  effective  for  having 
trained  and  practised  their  x>owera 
There  lies  upon  us  all  the  duty  to 
train  whatever  power  we  have,  so 
that,  when  the  call  to  important  or 
perilous  service  comes,  it  will  find  us 
not  only  ready  but  competent.  (5) 
Notice  the  prudence  and  care  with 
which  David  prepares  for  the  fight. 
He  does  not  take  any  stones,  he  care- 
fully selects  the  ones  he  wants;  and, 
not  rashly  anticipating  that  the  giant 
will  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  stone,  he 
prudently  takes  with  him  five.  Even 
the  man  who  trusts  his  God  is  in 
honor  bound  to  prepare  himself,  so 
far  as  human  foresight  may,  for  all 
eventualities. 
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There  are  giants  threatening  every 
life  and  every  land  to-day,  as  Goliath 
threatened  Israel  —  greed,  ambitiqp, 
impurity,  self-indulgence,  militarism, 
etc:  and  still  against  the  giants  the 
battle  must  go  on.  Our  resources  are 
often  80  slender  that  defeat  seems 
certain;  but  by  the  exercise  of  faith, 
self-control,  sincerity,  training,  and 
prudence,  tiie  forces  that  threaten  the 
higher  life  of  our  land  will  eventually 
be  .overthrown. 


July    11 — Jonathan    Befriends 

David 

(1  Samnel  20} 

From  this  point  the  story  becomes 
one  of  growing  tension  an^  alienation 
between  Saul  and  David.  Th^  song 
in  which  the  women  acclaimed  the 
victory  of  Saul,  ''-Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands  and  David  his  ten  thou- 
sands" (18:7),  furnished  material 
for  the  jealousy  which  was  rising  in 
the  unhappy  soul  of  Saul.  We  are 
*not  surprized  to  read«in  the  following 
verse  that  "Saul  was  very  wroth, 
and  this  saying  displeased  him."  It 
is  already  beginning  to  be  clear  to  him 
that  David  may  some  day  be  his  rival 
for  the  throne — ^"  What  can  we  have 
more  but  "the  kingdom!"  (18j*8). 
This  is  the  key  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Saul,  charged  as  it  is 
with  murderous  malice ;  and  the  ugly 
story  is  relieved  only  by  the  ex- 
quisite friendship  of  Jonathan  and 
David. 

To^appreciate  the  full  force  of  chap. 
20,  the  two  preceding  chapters  should 
be  carefully  read,  which  recount  the 
attempts  of  Saul  to  remove  the  too 
attractive  and  versatile  David  from 
his  path.  According  to  clfttp.  18,  he 
twice  sought  to  get  rid  of  him  by 
assigning  him  •dangerous  work,  but 
good  fortune  continued  to  attend  him ; 
and  according  to  chap.  19,  he  goes  the 
length  of  inciting  Jonathan  and  all 
his  servants  to  remove  him  by  assassi- 


nation, a  fate  from  which  he  was 
saved  by  the  ready  wit  of  his  wife. 
Chap.  20  continues  the  melancholy 
story  of  Saul's  envenomed  jealousy. 
It  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized. 
David  privately  disclosed  to  the  trusty 
Jonathan  his  father's  murderous  de- 
sign against  him.  Jonathan,  unwill* 
ing  to  believe  it,  yet  vowed  to  do  all 
he  could  for  him  in  ^accordance  with 
their  plighted  troth.  They  planned 
that  David  should  go  into  hiding  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  that  Jonathan 
should  pretend  to  his  father  that 
David  had  gone  to  Bethlehem,  to  keep 
with  his  clanr  the  festival  of  the  new 
moon — a  day  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  important  in  ancient  Israd 
as  the  Sabbath  (cf.  2  Kings  4:23; 
Amos  8 :5) .  When*Saul  missed  him  at 
table,  this  excuse  would  test  his  atti- 
tude toward  David,  -and,  ly  a  pre- 
concerted sign,  Jonathan  was  to  indi- 
cate to  David  whether  to  flee  or  stay. 
At  Jonathan's  plea  for  David's  ab- 
sence Saul's  jealous  anger  blazed 
forth,  and  he  cast  a  spear  At  his  son, 
as  on  other  occasions  he  had  done  to 
David  (18:11;  19:10).  In  sorrow 
and  wrath,  Jonathan  went  forth  and 
gave  David  the  signal  for  instant 
flight. 

This  /chapter,  -Ifl^e  others  that  we 
•already  studied  in  Samuel,  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  After  the 
painfully  palifable*€vidence  fumished* 
by  6haps.  18  and  id  of  Saul's  jeal- 
ousy, it  is  rather  surprizing  to  find 
Jonathan  still  unsuspicious  (20:2) 
and  David  unable  to  offer  him  any 
convincing  proof  of  his  father's  hos- 
tility. This  has  led  some  scholars*  to 
believe'that  chap.  20  is  really  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  preceding  n"Jtrrative — a 
phenomenon  which  we  have  already 
seen  to  be  common  in  this  book.  But 
in  both  narratives  the  broad  fact  of 
Saul's  morbid  jealousy  stands  out  in 
lurid  and  hideous  colors.  In  20:31, 
as  in  18 : 8,  the  jealousy  is  explained 
by  the  fear  that,  through  David,  the 
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dynasty  which  Saul  had  hoped  to 
found  is  doomed  to  'perish. 

A  special  difficulty  is  created  by 
the  test  three  verses  of  the  chapter, 
which  describe  the  affectionate  *part- 
ing  of  the  friends.  The  terms  of  verses 
35-39,  ^according  to  which  Jonathan 
indicates  his  advice  to  David  who  is 
in  concealment,  by  the  words  he  ad- 
dresses to  the  attendant  'boy,  clearly 
imply  that  Jonathan  dare  not  be  seen 
in  David's  company:  so  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  concluding  ^^rsea 
are  a  later  addition  from  the  hand  of 
some  one  whose  imagination  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  at  the  thought  of 
the  parting  of  two  such  loyal  friends. 

"The  soul  of  Jonathan,"  we  are 
told  in  18 : 1,  "  was  knit  with  the  soul 
of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as 
his  own  soul"  (cf.  -20:17).  In  this 
chapter  we  have  <in  immortal  pic- 
ture-of  a.perfect  friendship,  and  from 
it  we  may  learn  something  of  the  con- 
ditions and  qualities  of  true  friend- 
ship. (1)  Friends  must  show  them- 
selves" friendly  in  deed  as  well  ^us  in 
word.  They  must  be  ready  to  plan 
and  do  and  dare  for  each  other.  Much 
that  passes  for  friendship  is  passive 
rather  than  active,  and  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name — ^will  scarcely 
trouble  to  write  a  'letter,  far  Jess  to 
make  a  great  and  daring  venture  for 
friendship's  sake.  True  friendship 
6harx>ens  the  wits — ^notice  Jonathan's 
plan  to  give  the  needed  intimation  to 
David  (verses  20-22  and  35-38) ;  and 
it  is  ready  to  take  risks — Jonathan  is 
prepared  to  incur  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure. No  man  deserves  friends, 
and  no  man  in  the  long  run  will  re- 
tain them,  who  is  not  willing  .to 
render  a  service  which  costs  him  some- 
thing. The  great  Friend  gave  him- 
self. (2)  One  friendship  ought  not 
to  blind  us  to  the  -claims  of  another. 
For  all  his  love  to  David,  Jonathan 
does  not  forget  his  duty  to  his  father. 
He* does  not  answer  with  insult  the 
fiercely  insulting  words  of  Saul  (verse 


30),  he  leaves  the  table  in  dignified 
silence  (verse  34).  He  admits  in 
verse  2  that  his  father  had  always 
been  frank  and  open-hearted  with 
him  in  the  past,  and,  however  angry, 
he  does  not  now  fail  in  ^the  respect 
which  is  his.  father's  due.  A  later 
friendship  should  not  incline  us  to  be 
less  than  just  -to  the  claims  of  an 
earlier  one.  (3)  Jonathan  loved  David 
as  himself.  This  -is  ^an  exquisite  and, 
some  one  would  .add,  an  unattainable 
and  impracticable  ideal ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  an  ideal  to  which 
even  the  Old  Testament  summons  us 
all  (Lev.  19 :  18),  tho  it  is -a  summons 
which  receives  infinite  expansion  in 
the  interpretation  of  Jesus  (Luke 
10:27-37).  The  story  of  David  and 
Jonathan  illustrates  practically  the 
kind  of  affection  that  all  men  would 
cherish  for  -each  other  in  a  truly 
human  society. 

Almost  even  more  than  the  World 
War,  the  class  strife  which  is  rending 
every  nation  to-day  shows  how  un- 
speakably far  society  is  yet  from 
attaining  this  ideal.  The  attitude  of 
class  to  class  is  more  like  that  of  Saul 
•than  of  Jonathan  to  David.  Jealousy 
and  suspicion  reign,  with  all  their  un- 
lovely consequences  in  social  strife  and 
incipient  anarchy.  But  there  is  room 
and  need  for  us  all  in  the  world.  We 
should  first  cast  out  of  our  hearts  the 
devils  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice, 
which  always  lead  to  bitterness  and 
confusion  and  sometimes  to  murder 
and  war,  .and  we  should  work  for  that 
•higher  and  fairer  order  of  society,  in 
which  fcmen  will  show  to  their  neigh- 
bors something  of  that  love  which 
Jesus  has  showered  upon  us  all. 


July  18 — David  Spares  SauVs 

Life 

(1  Samuel  26) 

The  chapters  that  follow  the  story 
of  David's  escape  which  we  studied 
last  week  describe  Saul's  relentless 
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persecution  of  him  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah — ^the  hilly  and  desolate  land 
west  of  the  Dead  iSea.  David  is  the 
great  rival  to  the  throne  who  must 
be  eanght  and  disposed  of.  But  the 
most  casual  reader  can  not  fail  to  be 
stmck  by  the  extraordinary  similarity 
between  chaps.  24  and  26.  Botii 
describe  how  the  persecuted  David 
has  an  opportunity  of  ending  the 
persecution  forever  by  taking  the  life 
of  Saul,  but  chivalrously  refuses,  con- 
tenting himself  by  furnishing  Saul 
with  indisputable  evidence  of  how 
completely  he  had  him  in  his  power. 
Both  emphasize  the  point  that 
David  19  deterred  not  only  by  his 
native  magnanimity,  but  by  the  re- 
spect he  had  for  Saul  as  Jehovah's 
anointed  (24:6,  10;  26:9,  11,  23). 
Had  these  been  two  independent  inci- 
dents, we  should  very  naturally  have 
expected  that,  on  the  second  occasion, 
David  would  have  made  some  pointed 
allusion  to  the  malevolence  of  Saul, 
which  appeared  all  the  more  odious 
after  David's  chivalry  in  sparing  him 
on  the  former  occasion.  But  there  is 
no  such  allusion.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  such  silence  is  that 
here,  as  so  often,  we  have  duplicate 
narratives  of  the  same  event.  There 
were  two  histories  of  David  and  Saul, 
each  of  which  fastened  on  this  out- 
standing illustration  of  the  mag- 
nanimity of  David  and  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  Saul. 

The  story  illustrates,  however, 
David's  courage  as  well  as  his  mag- 
nanimity. "When  he  has  ascertained 
from  his  scouts  the  exact  situation  of 
Saul's  camp,  he  goes,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  with  only  one  companion 
right  into  the  very  heart  of  it.  We 
are  given  to  understand  that  Provi- 
dence was  working  for  David,  a  super- 
naturally  induced  sleep  having  fallen 
on  all  the  hostile  camp.  There  lay 
his  royal  enemy  sunk  in  the  deep  sleep 
from  which  he  would  never  have  woke 
again,  had  David  been  base  enough  to 


listen  to  the  suggestion  of  Abishai; 
and  there,  stuck  into  the  ground  near 
Saul's  head,  was  the  famous  spear 
which  has  figured  more  than  once  in 
the  narrative  (19 :  10 ;  20 :  33) .  But 
David  resists  the  temptation.  An  un- 
generous criticism  has  regarded  his 
motive  in  abstaining  as  one  of  self- 
interest  ;  aspiring  one  day  to  be  king 
himself,  he  wished,  it  is  said,  to  create 
a  precedent  of  respect  for  the  person 
of  the  king,  as  Jehovah's  anointed. 
But  it  is  fairer  to  take  David  at  his 
word.  Four  times  within  two  short 
verses  (10,  11)  he  names  his  Ood,  as 
if  he  recognizes,  in  however  primitive 
a  way,  that  overshadowing,  restrain- 
ing presence;  and  he  is  content  to 
leave  his  enemy  in  the  hands  of  God. 
But  he  ironically  taunts  Abner  with 
his  poor  guardianship  of  the  king, 
and  then  remonstrates  with  the  king 
for  his  persecution  of  himself.  Saul 
confesses  his  guilt,  and  expresses 
his  conviction  of  David's  ultimate 
triumph. 

Verse  19  is  of  much  interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ancient  religion. 
David  can  account  for  Saul's  attitude 
to  him  only  on  the  assumption  of 
some  external  influence.  Either  it  is 
due  to  God,  who  is  thus  expressing  his 
anger;  if  that  be  so,  David  is  ready 
to  appease  him  with  an  oflPering.  Or 
it  is  due  to  men ;  in  that  case  he  calls 
down  upon  them  a  solemn  curse.  For 
the  eflPect  of  what  they  have  done  is  to 
drive  him  away  from  "  the  inheritance 
of  Jehovah,"  i,e,,  from  the  soil  of 
Israel,  and  that  again  meant  that  he 
would  be  driven  from  the  God  of 
Israel  whose  jurisdiction,  as  we  saw  in 
the  story  of  Ruth,  was  supposed  to 
cease  at  the  borders  of  Israel :  whoso- 
ever crossed  these  was  practically 
obliged  to  "  serve  other  gods." 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  obvious — 
the  ugliness  of  the  vindictive  spirit, 
and  the  duty,  the  beauty,  and  the 
wnsdora  of  magnanimity ;  but  never  in 
history  has  the  need  for  this  moral 
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been  more  imperative  than  to-day. 
The  war  is  over;  but  in  many  hearts 
in  many  lands  the  tempers  which  it 
produced  are  being  maintained  and 
even  aggravated  in  the  so-called  peace 
which  has  followed.  Many  would 
wish  to  see  the  military  war  re- 
placed by  an  economic  war,  and  to 
secure  that  life  in  the  lands  of  recent 
enemies  be  hampered  by  trade  restric- 
tions and  crusht  beneath  intolerable 
economic  burdens.  But  ^'  if  the  mass 
of  people,'*  as  Will  Arnold  Porster 
has  recently  said : 

"Trnlj  realized  foT  one  moment  what 
tnffering  economic  war  would  bring  and 
how  utterly  that  suifering  would  outweigh 
almost  every  conceivable  advantage  that 
might  be  gained,  then  the  world  might  live 
happily  ever  after.'' 

A  happier  and  a  safer  world,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  never  be  secured  by 
embittering  human  hearts  and  p>er- 
petuating  hatred  between  nations  or 
men.  Magnanimity  will  succeed 
where  force  will  fail.  Professor  J.  F. 
McFadyen  has  well  said  in  his  recent 
book  on  Jems  and  Life  (p.  192,  Pil- 
grim Press) : 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can 
really  conquer  an  enemy;  that  is,  by  turn- 
ing him  into  a  friend.  To  produce  two  hat- 
ing hearts  where  before  there  was  only  one 
may  be  a  triumph  for  the  pagan;  to  drive 
all  hatred  out  of  the  hating  heart,  to  cap- 
ture the  affection  of  the  aggressor,  that  is 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian.  But,  like  all 
other  victories  worth  having,  it  can  be  had 
only  at  a  price.  It  is  no  effeminate  submis- 
sion that  Jesus  enjoins,  but  an  ambitious, 
courageous,  large-hearted  striving  that  will 
be  content  with  no  revenge  short  of  the  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  enemy,  of  his  will  to 
be  an  enemy." 

That  is  the  true  triumph  which 
would  restore  peace  and  happiness  to 
our  broken  world ;  and  however  little 
some  statesmen  and  peoples  under- 
stand that  to-day,  it  was  well  under- 
stood by  David  three  thousand  years 

ago.  

Jidy  26 — David  Succeeds  Saul 

as  King 

(2  Samuel  2:1-7;  5: 1-5) 

In  the  last  lesson   David  was  a 


hunted  outlaw,  in  this  he  becomes 
king — ^first  of  Judah,  then  of  all 
Israel.  For  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  this  transformation  in 
his  fortunes  was  effected  it  will  be 
necessary  to  read  the  intervening 
chapters,  whose  story  may  be  thus 
briefly  summarized.  For  some  time 
David  and  his  band  served  as  vassals 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  Israel  (1  Sam.  27  and  29). 
David  seized  the  opportunity  of  his 
Philistine  connection  to  attack  the 
plundering  Bedouin  tribes  in  the 
south,  but  he  was  providentially  de- 
livered from  the  necessity  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  against  his  own 
people.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Oilboa  Israel  was  defeated  by  the 
Philistines  and  Saul  took  his  own  life 
(1  Sam.  31:4;  but  in  2  Sam.  1: 10  an 
Amalekite  claims  to  have  killed  him). 
As  on  that  fateful  day  "Saul  died, 
and  his  three  sons"  (1  Sam.  31:6), 
David  was  left  with  no  one  to  dispute 
his  power  but  Ishbaal  (later  called 
Ishbosheth),  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Saul.  But  that  power  was  not  yet 
consolidated  or  formally  recognized, 
and  the  little  section  2 : 1-4  tells  us,  all 
too  briefly,  how  this  was  effected. 

A  new  stage  in  the  career  of  David 
began  with  the  death  of  Saul;  so  we 
find  him  characteristically  consulting 
his  God,  doubtless  by  means  of  the 
oracle,  whether  he  should  go  up  from 
Ziklag,  where  he  was,  to  any  of  the 
cities  of  Judah.  The  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  city  selected 
was  Hebron.  The  reason  for  this  selec- 
tion is  worth  considering.  Bethlehem, 
as  David's  own  city,  might  ^ave 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  choice:  but 
Bethlehem  was  too  dangerously  near 
Jerusalem  which  was  still  a  Canaanite 
stronghold,  and  also  too  near  Ben- 
jamin which  would  be  still  controlled 
by  influences  favorable  to*the  friends 
of  Saul.  Hebron  was  no  doubt  se- 
lected partly  because  of  its  position  in 
the  center  and  heart  of  Judah.    It 
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would  be  lesB  exposed  than  Bethldiem 
to  Philistine  attacks.  Here  David 
would  be  surrounded  by  friends, 
whom  more  than  once  he  had  defended 
against  the  raids  of  neighboring 
nomad  tribes  (1  Sam.  27) ;  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Abigail  he  was  now 
definitely  associated  with  the  Gale- 
bites  (2&:3)9  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful dans  of  Judah.  There  was  every 
reason,  then,  for  Juflah  to  accord 
David  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  sec- 
ond the  ambitions  which  he  may  well 
have  cherished,  the  more  so  as  this 
would  give  the  Judaeans  a  chance  to 
assert  that  leadership  of  Israel  which 
had  in  Saul's  lifetime  been  naturally 
more  or  less  vested  in  Saul's  own  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  Apart  from  that,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  provoke  or 
thwart  a  man  so  resourceful  as  David, 
who  had  many  hardy  and  competent 
soldiers  at  his  command.  Besides,  his 
power  would  be  a  guarantee  of  their 
security  against  external  attack. 
Nothing,  then,  was  more  natural  than 
that  the  sheikhs  of  the  various  clans 
should  offer  their  homage  to  David 
and  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  Judah 
(2:1-4).  Thus  was  reached  the  first 
step  toward  David's  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  people. 

Chaps.  2-4  describe  the  struggle 
between  David  and  Lshbaal,  which 
ended  in  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  and  left  open  to  David  the  way 
to  a  practically  undisputed  sover- 
eignty over  the  north  as  well  as  tiie 
south.  The  step  by  which  that  was 
finally  reached  is  described  in  5 : 1-5, 
aeeoiding  to  which  the  elders  of 
Israel  ({.6.,  the  northern  bribes  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Judah  in  the  south) 
eame  to  Hebron,  ezprest  their  homage 
to  David,  and  anointed  him  king. 
Israd  and  Judah  now  constitute  to- 
gether a  single  kingdom,  of  which 
David  is  king,  tho  this  united  king- 
dom was  doomed  to  be  disrupted 
again  in  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury (937  B.C.)  soon  after  the  acces- 


sion of  David's  grandson,  Rehoboam. 
The  rapid  rise  and  brilliant  success 
of  David  are  proof  that  he  was  a  man 
of  very  exceptional  gifts.  Every 
frerii  narrative  adds  to  the  impression 
of  his  resource,  his  versatility,  his 
charm  and  masteiy  of  men;  but  the 
spell  which  he  wielded  first  over  his 
immediate  followers  and  then  over  the 
people  at  large — a  spell  which  has 
kept  his  memory  alive  among  both 
Jews  and  Christians  and  made  his 
name  a  household  word  for  ages — ^was 
due  in  large  measure  to  his  essential 
nobility  of  soul.  This  comes  out  in 
numberless  little  touches  —  in  his 
fiaming  indignation  with  the  Amaiek- 
ite  who  claimed  to  have  destroyed 
Saul  (2  Sam.  1: 11-16),  and  very  con- 
spicuously in  the  magnificent  poem 
which  he  composed  upon  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1 :  19-27)— sure- 
ly one  of  the  noblest  elegies  that  ever 
celebrated  human  worth.  In  this  won- 
derful poem,  Saul's  relentless  and  im- 
placable hostility  is  forgotten  and  lost 
in  4he  depths  of  David's  love  for  him. 
Something  of  this  regality  of  spirit 
shines  through  2:4-7  which  forms 
pant  of  to-day'b  lesson.  After  the 
fateful  battle  of  Gilboa,  the  men  of 
Jabesh-Gilebd,  who  cherished  a  deep- 
ly grateful  memory  of  the  deliverance 
Saul  had  wrought  for  them  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career  from  the 
menace  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam. 
11),  had  bravely  stolen  his  body  from 
the  wall  of  Bethshan  where  it  was  ex- 
X)osed  to  Philistine  insults,  and  buried 
the  bones  in  their  own  town  with 
mourning  (1- Sam.  81:11-13).  This 
reverent  and  heroic  regard  for  Saul 
made  a  mighty  appeal  to  the  chival- 
rous heart  of  David.  He  not  only 
thinks  of  his  old  enemy  without  ani- 
mosity, but  he  loves  his  memory  still, 
and  he  honors  those  who  had  honored 
him,  invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven 
upon  the  men  who  had  done  his  rival 
this  valiant  and  pious  service  at  the 
of  their  lives. 
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If  nations  and  men  could  practise 
magnanimity  of  this  kind  toward  one 
another,  especially  toward  their  erst- 
while rivals  and  enemies,  the  world 
would  be  transformed  in  a  single  gen- 
eration. Vindictiveness  only  adds  to 
the  sum  of  bitterness  and  misery  al- 
ready in  the  world;  and  in  the  long 
run  it  injures  as  much  the  nation  that 
practises  it  as  the  nation  that  suffers 
it.  The  whole  world  is  the  loser  by 
malevolence,  as  it  is  the  gainer  by 
magnanimity.  Speaking  recently  of 
our  late  enemies,  Ernst  Kahn  has  said 
that  the  help  granted  them  must  be 
both  of  a  material  and  a  moral  kind. 
In  their  desperate  condition,  he  says, 
they  must  once  more  hear  a  kindly 
word  from  beyond  the  frontiers. 
Their  country  is  sick  unto  death ;  and 
if  she  is  not  speedily  healed,  she  will 
become  a  corpse  "which  will  infect 
with  its  poisons  all  the  surrounding 
countries.'^  So  ghastly  a  prospect 
need  not  be  feared  if  nations  learn  in 
time  the  way  of  David,  or  better  still, 
of  Jesus. 


The  Sway  of  Religion  and 
Ritual  in  Business  in  Japan 

Beligion  has  its  spontaneities  and  its 
rites.  An  example  of  tbs  former  is  given 
hj  Dr.  Wmiam  Elliot  Griffis  in  one  of  his 
b<>oks.  In  this  he  tells  of  a  long  period  of 
cloudy  weather  and  rain,  during  which  the 
sun  had  been  entirely  hidden;  but  suddenly, 
at  eventide,  the  sun  broke  gloriously 
through  the  clouds.  Immediately  the  houses 
in  Tokio  were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants, 
who  all  and  with  one  accord  in  the  streets 
joined  in  the  worship  of  the  luminary  that 
is  fabled  to  be  the  ancestor  of  their  ruler. 

An  example  of  the  ritual  of  religion  en- 
t^ng  and  affecting  the  business  life  is  told 
by  the  Bev.  C.  K.  Gumming  in  From  Far 
Japan, 

"  As  T  was  going  down  "the  street  the  other 
day  I  saw  a  larg«  crowd  gathered  in  front 
of  the  main  postoffice,  and  seemingly  wait- 
ing with  a  good  deal  of  impatience  for 
something  to  take  place.  Just  opposite  the 
postoffice  they  were  putting  up  a  large  three 
story  building  which  was  to  be  a  baxik.    The 


frame   work  had   already  been   completed. 

**  On  looking  up  I  saw  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  roof  of  the  bnildins^ 
which  was  more  or  less  flat.  Among  them 
were  ten  or  fifteen  Buddhist  priosts  in  their 
handsome  robes  of  green  and  purple  and 
yellow  silk.  There  were  also  about  the 
same  number  of  bank  officials  dressed  mostly 
in  foreign  style.  There  were  also  as  many, 
if  not  more,  coolies  in  their  every  day  ap- 
parel. On  the  center  of  the  roof  there 
were  many  decorations  and  streamers  of 
red,  white  and  blue. 

''  Tho  priests  were  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  ritualistic  service,  dedicating  the  build- 
ing to  some  god,  doubtless  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  the  bank  officials  were  also  at  times 
taking  part  in  this  service.  It  seemed 
strange  to  see  these  men  in  foreign  dress 
•taking  part  in  these  heathen  rites.  Yon 
associate  foreign  style  of  dress  with  more 
liberal  ideas  and  with  freedom  from  these 
superstitions.  After  these  elaborate  rites 
had  been  completed,  the  people  on  the  roof- 
priests,  bank  officials,  and  coolies  alike — 
threw  down  to  the  waiting  crowd  below  large 
numbers  of  rice  cakes.  It  was  (this  that  the 
crowd  had  been  waiting  for.  I  was  told  by 
some  one  in  the  crowd  that  the  people  be- 
lieved that  there  was  some  efficacy  in  these 
cakes  and  so  there  was  a  great  struggle  for 
them. 

"  I  mentioned  having  seen  the  above  rites 
to  my  evangelist  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me 
some  other  things  about  this  bank  which 
may  be  interesting.  The  bank  opens  daily 
(except  Sunday)  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  that  time  all  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  bank  gather 
together  to  have  a  religious  service.  Ar- 
ranged in  order  they  stand  with  hands 
grasped  in  front  of  them,  which  they  shake 
very  vigorously,  saying  many  times,  'Niko- 
niko  ogamu/  which  means,  'Laughingly  we 
worship.'  Then  they  draw  in  the  breath 
three  times  but  they  do  not  blow  out  the 
last  breath,  and  then  tiiey  say,  '  U^u  no 
Tai-Bei  wo  suikomu,' '  We  draw  in  tiie  great 
spirit  of  the  universe.'  Then  they  rub  their 
foreheads  outwards  with  both  hands  and 
say  many  times,  '  Shintai  kenko,'  '  Health 
to  the  body.'  Then  they  rub  the  cheeks  in 
a  downward  direction  with  both  hands,  say- 
ing '  Kanai  anzen,'  '  Peace  to  the  house.' 
Thej  then  rub  the  edges  of  the  ears  down- 
wards many  times  saying,  'Shobai  Hanjo,' 
'  Success  to  the  business.'  Then  they  throw 
their  hands  downwards  and  ootwards  very 
forcibly,  saying  many  times,  'Akuma  horo- 
minu,'  '  Let  the  devil  be  destroyed,'  (so  that 
they  may  do  honest  work  that  day).  Then 
they  unite  together  in  repeating  the  follow- 
ing  commands: 

This  day  do  not  lie, 

This  day  do  not  get  angry. 

This  day  do  not  revile  anybody. 

This  day  work  with  all  your  might. 

This  day  do  not  evil,  but  do  ri^i." 
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July  4 — The  Terms  of  the 
Problem 

SCBIPTUBX  Lbsson:    1  Sam.  23-24. 

Who  Gomposx  Ottb  Population  f  In  tbe 
past  one  hundred  years  over  thirty-three 
million^  strangers  from  foreign  lands  have 
passed  through  the  open  portals  of  the 
United  States  and  been  received  into  our 
body  politie.  They  have  oome  from  every 
eontinent  and  every  race,  and  have  repre- 
sented every  civilized  nationality.  They 
liave  been  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
sick  and  well,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
They  have  Introduced  among  na  every  im- 
portant religion,  all  varieties  of  political 
eonvietions,  and  an  uneoimted  number  of 
languages  and  dialects,  customs,  beliefs,  and 
traditions. 

This  is  the  most  stupendous  population 
movement  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
In  point  of  numbers  and  rapidity  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or  the  Huns^ 
the  colonizing  activities  of  Greece,  the  im- 
perial expansion  of  Rome,  the  victorious 
sweep  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts,  and  the 
onward*  march  of  the  Crusaders  all  pale  into 
insignificance.  More  people  have  eome  to 
the  United  States  in  a  centnry  than  were 
firing  in  all  Europe  two  thousand  years  ago. 
More  have  eome  in  a  single  year — probably 
twiee  as  many — than  the  entire  Indian  popu- 
lation north  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
ilnt  arrival  of  the  white  men.  And  yet  we 
take  it  very  cahnly.  Most  of  us  are  less 
thrilled  by  the  immigration  movement  that 
is  going  on  around  our  very  doors  than  we 
are  by  reading  about  the  exploits  of  Attila 
tite  Hun  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots 
from  France. 

The  explanation,  of  coarse,  lies  in  the 
dnhiesB  of  that  which  is  familiar.  Immi- 
gration is  commonplace— therefore  it  does 
not  impress  us.  It  took  the  cataclysm  of 
the  Great  War  to  wake  us  up  to  even  a 
partial  realization  of  the  significance  of 
what  was  taking  place,  and  what  was 
^Mtined  to  take  place  in  the  future.     The 


fact  that  nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our  en- 
tire population  were  foreign-bom  indi- 
viduals was  transformed  from  a  dry  piece 
of  census  statistics  into  a  fact  of  vital  mean- 
ing. We  began  to  see  that  perhaps  the  situ- 
ation called  for  something  more  than  a 
good-natured,  tolerant  indifference. 

SioNDiCANCB  OF  THIS  Fact:  Evou  yet, 
however,  with  all  the  agitation  which  has 
developed  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  realizes  that  we  are  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  social  phenomenon  which 
not  only  numerically,  but  in  respect  of  its 
significance  to  human  welfare  and  the  de* 
velopment  of  civilization,  equals  or  sor- 
passea  many  of  the  critical  and  dramatic 
events  of  history.  We  read  of  the  great 
revolutions,  reformations,  and  decisive  bat- 
tles of  the  past,  and  we  think  how  wonder- 
fol  it  must  have  been  to  be  a  vital  factor 
in  one  of  the  determinative  crises  of  his- 
tory. We  need  to  realize  that  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  an  opportunity,  and  a  duty 
as  well,  to  play  his  part  in  determining  the 
outcome  of  a  movement  no  less  important 
than  those  of  the  past.  What  we  do  about 
immigration  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  whole  fature  progress  of  mankind. 

We  need  to  realize  further  that  what  Is 
to  be  done  must  be  begun  at  once,  and  main- 
tained continuously  with  unflagging  activity 
and  zeaL  The  immigration  movement  will 
not  wait  for  us  to  deliberate,  and  debate, 
and  experiment.  Inaction  now  will  pro- 
duce resnlts  which  no  amount  of  future  ac- 
tivity can  correct,  just  as  we  of  to-day  are 
paying  the  penalty  for  the  failure  of  our 
fathers  to  take  certain  salutary  steps  in  the 
past.  And  we  have  a  greater  responsibility 
and  less  excuse  for  inaction  than  our 
fathers,  for  they  did  not  have  the  resources 
of  social  science  which,  partial  and  inexact 
tho  it  still  is,  nevertheless  can  afford  us  cer- 
tain broad  rules  and  principles  for  our 
guidance.  History  will  not  repeat  itself  in 
this  particular.  When  the  modem  immi- 
gration movement,  which  includes  Canada, 
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Sonth  Amerieay  Anstrftlia,  and  Boine  other 
BectioBB  as  well  as  the  United  States,  is 
over  the  great  population  moTements  will 
cease  so  far  as  we  can  predict.  The  human 
species  will  have  been  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface  in  a  manner  which  will  prob- 
ably be  approximately  finaL  Nothing,  ac- 
cordingly, can  be  of  greater  importance 
than  that  immigration  should  be  controlled 
with  an  eye  to  permanent  future  results 
rather  than  to  the  demands  of  the  imme- 
diate present. 

Malthus  remarks,  somewhere  in  his  works, 
that  there  is  no  fallacy  more  preralent  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  assumption  that 
what  is  good  to  a  certain  extent  is  there- 
fore good  to  any  extent.  That  is  a  cautioif 
idiich  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  in  studying 
immigration  affairs.  Another  fallacy, 
equally  pernicious  in  this  connection,  is  the 
assumption  that  what  w&s  true  in  the  past 
must  also  be  true  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  It  is  easy  for  people,  because  they 
do  not  see  any  eril  effects  of  our  past  immi- 
gration policy,  to  conclude  that  the  same 
immigration  policy  may  safely  be  continued 
indefinitely  into  the  future.  The  truth  is 
that  there  are  a  good  many  social  malad- 
justments in  our  society  which  are  more  or 
less  directly  traceable  to  immigration  and 
our  policy  toward  it;  but  even  if  there  were 
none,  that  fact  would  be  no  guarantee 
against  undesirable  results  in  the  future. 
For  in  society,  just  as  anywhere  else,  re- 
sults are  determined  by  combinations  of  con- 
ditions, and  if  the  conditions  change  the  re- 
sults are  bound  to  change. 

Changed  Types  of  Immigrants:  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  some  of  the  particu- 
lars in  which  the  conditions  which  affect  the 
immigration  situation  hare  changed  in  the 
United  States  within  half  a  century.  First 
of  all,  there  have  been  marked  changes  in 
immigration  itself.  For  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
sources  of  our  immigration  lay  almost  en- 
tirely in  northwestern  Europe.  This  meant 
that  by  means  of  immigration  we  were  re- 
constructing here  on  American  soil  a  race 
composed  of  virtually  the  same  elements  as 
were  represented  in  the  original  settlers  of 
the  country  and  the  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendent nation.  No  new  problems  of  race 
mixture  or  of  the  adaptation  of  widely 
divergent  national  oharaoteristics  were  in- 
volved. 


Now,  however,  the  great  mass  of  oat  im- 
migrants comes  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Without  attempting  the  futile  task 
of  passing  upon  the  inherent  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  these  groups,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  represent  races  and  nationalities 
radically  different  from  the  characteristic 
American  type.  They,  therefore,  introduce 
problems  of  assimilation  much  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  than  those  presented 
by  the  older  immigrants.  At  the  same  time 
the  volume  of  inmiigration  has  increased 
enormously,  and  the  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation which  is  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign 
parentage  has  continuously  increased. 

Other  changes  in  the  character  of  immi- 
gration are  the  increased  importance  of  the 
economic  motive,  the  tendency  to  return  to 
Europe  after  a  few  years'  residence,  the 
removal  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
so  that  little  courage  or  hardihood  is  re- 
quired, and  the  preponderance  of  males  in 
the  middle-age  groups. 

Changes  in  the  Situation:  Changes  of 
no  less  significance  have  taken  place  in  our 
own  economic  and  social  situation.  Most 
important,  probably,  is  the  disappearance  of 
our  free  land,  and  the  accompanying  transi- 
tion from  an  agricultural  economy  to  an 
industrial  economy.  Along  with  this  has 
gone  a  phenomenal  growth  of  cities,  and  a 
congestion  of  population  in  certain  sections. 
Socially  there  has  been  a  great  widening  of 
the  gap  between  the  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  and  an  intensified  social  stratifica- 
tion. The  increased  mechanisation  of  pro- 
duction has  steadily  reduced  the  importance 
of  labor  and  the  attendant  power  of  the 
laborer  to  demand  recognition  and  advan- 
tages for  himself.  The  skilled  laborer  has 
been  progressively  displaced  by  the  elabo- 
rate machine,  which  requires  the  attendance 
of  only  the  lowest  grade  of  labor.  This 
labor  has  been  more  and  more  supplied  by 
foreigners,  while  the  American  workman 
has  withdrawn  into  other  activities.  Com- 
mon labor  has  thus  become  stigmatized  as 
unworthy  of  a  real  American,  and  fit  only 
for  the  "Sheeny,*'  the  "Hunky"  or  the 
"  Wop."  This  process  has  been  hastened  by 
the  diminishing  birth-rate  of  the  native 
population,  which  is  itself  partly  the  result 
of  immigration. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  and  others 
which  they  will  suggest,  the  natural,  spon- 
taneous, nnconsciona  or  subconsdona   con- 
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tacts  between  the  natiTe  and  the  foreigner, 
whieh  abounded  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentnrjy  have  ahnost  completely 
disappeared.  The  alien  is  a  creature  apart, 
whose  daily  activities  move  in  a  circle  which 
intersects  that  of  the  native  American,  even 
own  employer^  at  few  points  or  none. 


July  11 — The  Obstacles  to 
Assimilation 

BcniFTCTBX  Lssson:  Bead  John  17:11, 
21-23. 

Americanization  is  the  onifieation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Unification 
does  not  imply  standardization.  It  does  not 
mean  that  every  individual  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  dead  level  of  identity.  That  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  if  possible  would  be  unde- 
sirable. Unification  does  require  that  there 
shall  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  sympathy  and 
harmony  of  ideals  and  purposes,  enough 
community  of  feeling  and  understanding,  so 
that  social  standards  may  be  actual  and 
positive,  and  social  movements  proceed  con- 
sistently and  intelligently. 

Unity  as  Obowth:  The  importance  of 
unity  in  a  society  varies  directly  with  the 
degree  of  its  self-government.  In  other 
words,  unity  is  essential  to  democracy.  If  a 
structure  ia  progressing  as  the  result  of  ex- 
terior forces,  there  may  be  an  unlimited 
divonty  in  the  particles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. But  if  it  is  growing  through  the 
action  of  its  own  internal  force,  there  must 
necessarily  be  uniformity  in  the  constituent 
particles.  If  a  concrete  wall  is  being  con- 
stmeted,  pieces  of  granite,  marble,  quartz, 
hard  coal  or  iron  may  be  thrown  into  the 
mixer.  But  if  a  coral  reef  is  building  itself 
there  must  be  complete  harmony  of  character 
and  action  on  the  part  of  each  minute 
organism.  So  in  the  social  field,  an  autoc- 
ney  may  be  built  and  maintained  upon  the 
groundwork  of  unsympathetic,  uncongenial, 
and  even  hostile  elements  of  population.  In 
fact,  autocracies  fear  unity,  and  "  Divide  in 
order  to  conquer*^  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
empire.  But  a  democracy  can  exist  only 
when  the. elements  of  population  are  suffi- 
eieatly  united  by  bonds  of  common  feeling 
and  understanding,  so  that  harmonious  ac- 
tion may  result. 

TsE  Assimilation  Probleic:  The  proc- 
ess whereby  a  society  receives  foreign 
elements  and  rednees  them  to  the  requisite 


degree  of  uniformity  is  called  in  general 
assimilation.  The  analogy  is  to  the  physio- 
logical process  by  which  the  body  of  an 
organism  receives  food  substances  from 
without  and  reduces  them  to  such  forms  that 
they  can  be  used  to  build  up  the  body  itself. 
This  analogy  is  a  true  and  a  helpful  one, 
particularly  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  not  identity  or  standardization  is  re- 
quired, but  consistency.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  very  different 
substances,  but  they  all  work  together,  and 
each  plays  its  appropriate  part.  Some  food 
materials  take  longer  to  assimilate  than 
others.  Some  substances  which  enter  the 
alimentary  canal  can  not  be  assimilated  at 
alL  If  such  substances  are  received  in  too 
great  quantities  trouble  results. 

The  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
migration of  the  past  and  present,  is  eon- 
fronted  with  the  most  complicated,  exten- 
sive and  difficult  problem  of  assimilation 
which  has  ever  concerned  any  real  nation. 

The  pseudo-nation  of  Austria-Hungary 
was  the  result  of  the  artificial  binding  to- 
gether of  certain  groups  which  had  nothing 
in  common.  In  that  case  assimilation 
proved  to  be  an  impossibility.  In  the  United 
States  assimilation  has  seemed  to  take  place 
with  a  rapidity  and  thoroughness  that 
amazed  observers  in  Europe  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  Americans  themselves.  This 
appearance  of  assimilation  resulted  in  lull- 
ing any  fears  that  arose  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  immigration  move- 
ment, and  in  confirming  the  attitude  of 
indifference  with  which  our  people  as  a 
whole  have  regarded  this  movement.  This 
attitude  has  been  reflected  in  the  action  of 
Congress,  which  put  off  assuming  any  con- 
trol of  immigration  until  the  year  1882,  and 
then  took  the  ground  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  exercise  some  care  in  se- 
lecting immigrants  on  the  basis  of  certain 
broad  characteristics  of  desirability,  and 
excluding  those  which  did  not  measure  up  to 
certain  tests.  The  traditional  attitude  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  to 
assume  that  there  was  some  magical  potency 
about  their  country  whereby  assimilation 
took  place  with  a  completeness  and  speed 
which  they  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
expected  or  believed  possible  in  any  other 
country. 

A  part  of  this  apparent  remarkable  as- 
similation has  been  actual.     We  have,  in 
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tmth,  aecompliflhed  wonders  in  the  direction 
of  harmonizing  diverse  groups,  on  account 
of  the  newness,  vigor,  and  adaptability  of 
our  nation,  the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
country,  the  liberality  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
our  institutions.  No  other  country  could 
have  done  as  much.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  have  grown  up  enormous  unassimilated 
elements,  the  existence  of  which  was  un- 
dreamed by  the  average  citizen  until  the  war 
revealed  the  facts.  The  present  furor  over 
Americanization  is  a  reflex  of  the  realization 
of  the  failure  of  assimilation  in  the  past. 

Bagial  and  Coltu&al  Bitferenceb  :  The 
process  of  unification  involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  significant  differences  between  the 
various  groups,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriers  which  separate  them.  These 
differences,  and  the  barriers  which  grow  out 
of  them,  are  of  two  main  types.  The  first 
includes  racial  differences,  the  second 
national  or  cultural  differences.  The  positive 
barriers  are  race  antipathy  (often  inaccu- 
rately called  race  prejudice)  and  cultural 
antipathy.  A  sound  understanding  of  the 
problem  of  assimilation  requires  a  brief 
examination  of  these  two  factors. 

Bacial  characters  are  those  which  are 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
by  biological  heredity.  They  are  the  result 
of  the  isolation  and  separate  development 
of  groups  of  people  for  long  periods  under 
definite-  climatic  and  topographical  condi- 
tions. In  time  they  become  fixt  in  the  germ- 
plasm,  and  reappear  in  successive  genera- 
tions, even  tho  the  individuals  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  original  home  of  the  race. 
Races  are  varieties  of  the  human  species. 
Bace  characteristics  are  primarily  physical, 
including  color  of  skin,  eyes,  and  hair,  facial 
features,  head  forms,  etc.  They  also  include 
mental  or  spiritual  characteristics  in  so  far 
as  these  are  associated  with  physical 
heredity. 

Between  different  races  in  their  unso- 
phisticated state  there  exists  almost  uni- 
versally a  strong  race  antipathy.  The  roots 
of  this  feeling  run  far  back  in  human 
development,  and  the  feeling  itself  seems  to 
be  genuinely  instinctive.  It  is  felt  probably 
by  almost  all  individuals,  even  in  the  most 
civilized  societies.  It  rises  spontaneously, 
and  it  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  can 
not  be  removed  by  a  mere  act  of  the  will, 
tho  its  strength  may  perhaps  be  affected  by 


a  long  process  of  discipline.  Obviously,  race 
antipathy  will  be  aroused  only  when  the 
racial  differences  are  sufficiently  marked  to 
be  observable. 

National  or  cultural  characteristics  are 
those  connected  with  the  civilization  or  so- 
cial organizati6n  of  groups.  They  also 
develop  as  a  result  of  group  isolation,  and 
are  passed  on  by  social  heredity.  In  many 
cases  the  boundaries  of  race  and  nation  are 
identical,  so  that  the  two  terms  are  fre- 
quently confused,  and  cultural  antipathy, 
which  is  just  as  real  as  race  antipathy,  is 
often  mistaken  for  race .  antipathy.  This 
confusion  leads  to  many  false  conclusions 
in  the  matter  of  assimilation,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  race  antipathy  and  cultural  an- 
tipathy are  very  different. 

An  individual  can  not  change  his  race. 
What  he  is  racially  at  birth  he  must  be  all 
his  life.  And  if  he  mates  with  one  of  the 
same  race  the  offspring  will  display  the  same 
race  characteristics.  The  influence  of  a  neir 
environment  in  changing  race  character- 
istics operates  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  There- 
fore, time  alone  will  not  suffice  to  break 
down  barriers  between  groups  which  rest 
directly  upon  racial  differences.  This  justi- 
fies nations  in  proceeding  with  extreme 
caution  in  the  admission  of  foreigners  who 
are  of  distinctly  different  races.  The  only 
way  in  which  race  differences  may  disappear 
is  by  the  physical  blending  or  amalgamation 
of  the  races — ^for  races  can  be  blended — and 
the  formation  of  a  new  or  mixed  race,  a 
process  to  which  race  antipathy  itself  is  a 
serious  obstacle. 

National  or  cultural  characteristics  are 
the  things  which  distinguish  social  systema 
from  each  other,  and  include  such  matters 
as  language,  religion,  dress,  recreation,  food, 
family  relations,  government  and  eountless 
other  products  of  human  social  evolution. 
These  are  of  an  importance  and  value  in  our 
lives  which  we  can  not  appreciate  until  we 
begin  to  study  them  carefully,  and  not  fully 
even  then.  They  enter  into  the  very  fiber 
of  our  being,  and  come  to  represent  the 
major  part  of  what  we  cherish,  respect,  and 
regard  as  beautiful  or  right.  Even  the 
moral  code  itself  is  a  part  of  the  cultural 
equipment.  It  is  community  of  feeling  and 
sympathy  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  con- 
stitutes genuine  nationality.  The  binding 
sentiment  which  Professor  Giddings  has 
called  "  consciousness  of  kind  **  is  much  more 
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largely  eoltnral  ihan  racialf  and  converselj 
tiie  obstacles  to  assimilation  under  existing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  mueh 
more  matters  of  national  aflSliation  than  of 
racial  type. 

In  one  respect  the  national  barrier  is  a 
more  serions  obstacle  to  assimilation  than 
tha  racial  barrier;  in  another  respect  it  is 
less  serious.  It  is  more  serious  because,  gen- 
erally speaking,  cultures  will  not  blend. 
Ton  can  not  mix  languages,  or  religions,  or 
systems  of  govemment,  or  family  ideals,  or 
the  moral  code.  The  idea  of  rightness — ^the 
basic  idea  of  the  ^  mores '' — ^is  so  prominent 
in  the  structure  of  nationality  that  there 
can  be  little  compromise.  The  same  thing 
can  not  be  both  good  and  bad,  nor  can  two 
opposing  ideas  both  be  good. 

Nationality  is  a  less  serious  barrier  than 
xaee,  because  nationality  can  be  changed. 
The  ties  of  nationality  are  strong  and  stub- 
born, but  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to 
forsake  one  national  allegiance  and  adopt 
another.  The  process  must  be  a  gradual 
one,  and  while  it  is  going  on  the  individual 
pusses  through  an  unsettled,  anomalous 
spiritual  state,  the  bitterness  and  perplexi- 
ties of  which  probably  can  not  be  compre- 
hended by  one  who  has  not  experienced 
them. 

The  real  problem  of  Americanization  is 
the  problem  of  developing  a  common  na- 
tionidity  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  involves  primarily  the  sub- 
stitntion  of  the  American  culture  for  their 
own  native  cultures  on  the  part  of  all  the 
different  ethnic  groups  in  our  midst. 


July  18 — The  Recent  Ameri- 
canization Movement 

ScBXPTUBS  Lesson:    Bead  Deut.  7:6-15. 
The  passage  selected  emphasizes  rigfateous- 


A  DiviDiD  PoFULATiON:  The  Great  War 
drew  aside  the  curtain  from  many  obscure 
phases  of  our  national  life.  None  of  them 
was  more  significant  than  the  divided  state 
of  oar  population.  It  was  revealed  that 
among  our  foreign-bom  residents  there  were 
some  who  were  outspokenly  and  unreserv- 
edly sympathetic  with  one  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  were  at  war,  that  there  were 
more  who  were  in  the  transition  stage  of 
partial  aasSmilation,  and  felt  a  divided 
iUfgfffn"^    between   the    country   of   their 


origin  and  that  of  their  adoption,  and  that 
others,  possibly  the  largest  group  of  all, 
were  devoted  in  spirit  and  intent  to  the 
United  States,  but  had  received  only  the 
most  meager  initiation  into  the  real  life  of 
the  nation.  With  a  recognition  of  these 
facts  came  a  sudden  realization  of  the 
menace  they  presented,  not  only  in  times  of 
war,  but  in  times  of  peace. 

A  wave  of  consternation  spread  rapidly 
over  the  country.  The  sentiment  for  some 
real  restriction  of  immigration,  which  had 
been  growing  for  several  years  before  the 
war  and  had  found  partial  expression  in  the 
literacy  test,  began  rapidly  to  crystallize. 
A  bitterness  and  hostility  toward  all  for- 
eigners as  such  began  to  develop  to  a  degree 
unknown  for  half  a  century.  At  this  juns- 
ture  a  new  note  was  sounded.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  failure  of  assimilation  in 
the  past,  which  no  one  could  longer  deny, 
was  due  to  our  own  attitude  of  indifference 
toward  the  immigrant,  and  our  failure  to 
provide  any  facilities  for  his  incorporation 
into  our  body  politic  It  was  proclaimed 
that  both  duty  and  self-interest  demanded 
that  we  forthwith  devote  ourselves  intelli- 
gently and  vigorously  to  transforming  our 
various  foreign  elements  into  genuine 
Americans.  To  this  movement  the  name 
Americanization  was  given. 

Eably  BmcxDiss  Pboposid:  Some  of  the 
early  manifestations  of  the  Americanization 
craze  (for  such  it  reaDy  was  for  a  time) 
were  almost  bizarre  in  their  naivete.  Cities 
all  over  the  land  were  urged  to  turn  the 
Fourth  of  July  into  ''  Americanization  Day," 
with  parades  of  naturalized  citizens,  and 
solemn  ceremonies  attending  the  conferring 
of  citizenship  papers.  Huge  volumes  of 
posters,  leaflets,  and  circulars  were  issued, 
bearing  polite  platitudes  about  the  duties 
and  blessings  of  American  citizenship,  some 
true  and  some  glaringly  false.  Night  classes 
and  special  schools  were  instituted,  designed 
to  ''interpret  America **  to  the  foreigner, 
and  pageants  and  folk-dances  were  arranged 
to  allow  the  foreigner  to  interpret  himself  to 
America.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
designs  for  workingmen's  dwellings.  Les- 
sons, lectures,  and  literature  abounded 
everywhere. 

Many  of  these  early  efforts — ^probably 
most  of  them — ^were  good  in  themselves. 
(Some  of  them,  as  will  appear,  were  thor- 
oughly vicious.)     But  considered  as  means 
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to  an  end  Husy  were  abnoBt  IndicronB  in  their 
futility.  It  is  obviously  a  good  thing  for  a 
group  of  aliens  to  listen  to  a  series  of  ad- 
dresseSy  carefully  translated  to  them,  on  the 
constitution^  history,  and  government  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  will  hardly  fit  them 
for  American  citizenship.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  immigrant  laborers  ought  to  be 
housed  much  better  than  they  are,  and  any 
thing  tending  in  that  direction  is  commend- 
able* But  good  housing  does  not  make 
Americans  out  of  immigrants.  Some  of  our 
most  disloyal  foreigners  have  lived  in  ex- 
cellent houses.  Folk-dances,  pageants,  and 
community  sings  are  admirable  activities, 
and  tend  in  the  direction  of  good  feeling. 
But  they  do  not  go  very  far  toward  facili- 
tating a  change  of  nationality. 

Educational  Methods:  This  was  the 
experimental  period,  however,  and  we  should 
not  judge  these  efforts  too  harshly,  as  long 
as  they  were  characterized  by  honesty  and 
ordinary  common  sense.  Out  of  these 
heterogeneous  activities  there  gradually 
emerged  certain  well-defined  lines  of  effort 
which  had  the  promise  of  producing  positive 
and  permanent  results.  At  the  present  time 
the  Americanization  movement  is  tending  to 
standardize  itself  upon  these  foundations. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  education  of 
the  foreigners  in  speaking  and  reading  the 
English  language.  So  prominent  is  this  that 
many  persons,  if  called  upon  to  define 
Americanization,  would  say,  "  Teaching 
English  to  foreigners."  Along  with  this 
goes  other  rudimentary  education,  particu- 
larly in  American  history  and  government. 
Other  activities  include  teaching  immigrant 
women  American  standards  and  methods  of 
housekeeping,  dressmaking,  care  of  children, 
etc.  These  are  the  basic  elements  in  the 
Americanization  program.  Innumerable 
other  features  are  to  be  found  in  various 
combinations,  such  as  club  work  for  men 
and  women,  vocational  training,  first  aid 
instruction,  and  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional, recreational,  and  social  activities. 
Primarily,  however,  the  movement  is  an 
educational  one,  and  is  so  defined  by  some 
of  the  foremost  writers. 

The  country  has  put  itself  vigorously 
back  of  this  movement.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior,  particularly  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  has  done  much  to  foster 
its  growth.  Different  States  have  passed 
laws  creating  machinery  and  appropriating 


money  to  put  these  ideas  Into  effeet.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  offered  courses 
and  even  established  chairs  of  Americaniza- 
tion. Every  social  agency  worthy  the  name 
is  trying  to  contribute  in  some  way.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  much  good  is  being  done.  Just 
how  far  this  program  will  lead  us  on  the 
path  toward  genuine  assimilation  will  be 
considered  in  the  closing  paper  of  this 
series. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
early  Americanization  movement,  which  has 
not  entirely  disappeared  even  yet,  demands 
particular  notice  because  of  its  thoroughly 
mistaken  and  pernicious  character.  This  is 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  alien 
to  become  naturalized.  In  the  early  litera- 
ture of  the  movement,  equally  prominent 
with  the  slogans, ''  Attend  night  school "  and 
"Learn  the  English  language"  was  the  in- 
junction, "Become  an  American  citizen." 
In  glowing  terms  the  immigrant  was  assured 
that  citizenship  would  mean  "  a  better  home, 
a  better  job,  and  a  better  chance  for  his 
children."  This  was  fundamentally  vicioua 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  was  not  true,  and 
the  immigrant  was  destined  to  find  out  that 
it  was  not  true,  and  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause it  appealed  to  selfish  motives  to  induce 
the  alien  to  become  naturalized.  But  most 
of  aH,  it  was  vicious  because  it  encouraged 
absolutely  the  wrong  conception  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Citizenship  Estimated:  Citizenship  in 
the  United  States  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  great 
prize,  one  of  the  highest  political  blessings 
the  world  has  to  offer,  a  goal  for  earnest  en- 
deavor. It  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
alien  as  a  reward  to  strive  for,  not  as  some- 
thing which  he  is  urged  to  take  as  a  marlp 
of  condescension  on  his  part.  He  ought  to 
be  imprest  with  the  thought  that  if  he  can 
prepare  himself,  and  prove  himself  worthy, 
citizenship  will  be  bestowed  upon  him  as  the 
highest  gift  that  America  can  grant.  If  it 
were  true  that  our  naturalization  procedure 
afforded  any  guarantee  that  the  alien  was 
truly  assimilated,  urging  him  to  become  a 
citizen  might  be  interpreted  as  urging  him 
to  fit  himself  for  citizenship.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  Our  naturalization  procedure 
is  nearly  meaningless. 

There  is  still  a  strong  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  coerce  immigrants  into  becoming 
citizens,  and  various  penalties  in  the  way 
of  deportation,  etc,  are  proposed  for  failure 
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to  do  flo.  It  ifl  hard  to  underBtand  how  any 
one  in  his  right  mind  can  imagine  that  an 
unaasimilated  foreigner  is  anj  more  desir- 
able as  a  citizen  than  as  an  alien,  or  that  an 
immigrant  who  acquires  citizenship,  not  be- 
cause he  prises  it,  but  because  he  wishes  to 
avoid  deportation,  can  be  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  electorate. 

By  all  means  let  us  urge  our  foreign 
neighbors  to  flt  themselyes  for  full  partid- 
pation  in  our  national  life.  But  let  us  la/ 
tiie  emphasis  upon  preparation,  not  upon  the 
foHUment  of  a  certain  prescribed  formality. 


July  26 — The  Possibilities  of 
True  Assimilation 

ScsiPTUKX:   Bead  1  Kings  8:41-43. 

Americanization  is  assimilation  into 
America.  Only  the  name  is  new.  The  thing 
itself  is  as  old  as  immigration  and  America. 
More  real  Americanization  took  place  before 
the  word  was  popularized  than  has  been  ac- 
complished since.  Americanization  for  the 
foreigner  means  the  abandonment  of  aU  that 
made  him  distinctly  an  Italian  or  an  En- 
ghflhman  or  a  Sloyak,  and  the  achievement  of 
that  which  makes  him  specifically  an  Ameri- 
can. Americanization  for  the  American 
mesne  the  reception  of  the  immigrant  into 
full  communion  in  the  national  life,  without 
any  sense  of  aloofness  based  upon  conscious- 
Bfiss  of  a  difference  in  radal  or  national 
origin. 

What  American  Msans:  America  is  a 
spiritual  entity,  existing  only  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  It  is  not  a  section  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  not  an  aggregation  of 
popohition.  It  is  not  an  organized  piece  of 
govermnental  machinery.  Arguments  about 
certain  aspects  of  immigration  are  often  met 
with  the  assertion  that  the  only  true  Ameri* 
cans  are  the  Indians.  Nothing  could  be  a 
wone  distortion  of  the  truth.  There  was  no 
America  here  while  the  Indians  held  sway. 
The  Pilgrim  Pathers  did  not  find  America 
waiting  for  them  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  they  brought  America  with  them 
in  the  MayfUnoer,  America  grew  up  out  of 
the  character  and  ideals  of  the  pioneers  who 
Mttled  in  Yirginiay  and  New  York,  and  New 
Sngknd.  The  only  true  America  to-day  is 
a  body  of  ideas,  ideals,  beliefs,  convictions, 
■tandards,  and  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  the  only  true  Americans  are  those  who 
embody  this  combination  of  spiritual  reali- 


ties. Hatters  of  birth  and  race  are  not 
determinative.  A  prominent  immigrant 
remarked  not  long  ago  that  he  was  a  better 
American  when  he  came  to  this  country 
twenty  years  ago  than  he  is  now.  That  is 
certainly  a  possibility,  just  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  thousands  of  persons  who 
were  bom  and  haye  lived  all  their  lives  on 
American  soil  are  very  far  from  being  true 
Americans. 

To  be  Americanized  means  to  divest  one- 
self of  all  ideals  and  ideas,  all  habits  of 
mind  and  heart,  which  'are  antagonistic  or 
contrary  to  American  ideals,  or  inconsistent 
or  inharmonious  with  them.  In  the  place 
of  foreign  affiliations  must  oome  sympathy 
with  aU  that  is  genuinely  American,  so  that 
the  individual  no  longer  thinks  or  feels  or 
loves  as  a  member  of  some  other  nationality, 
but  solely  as  an  American, 

To  many  persons  the  idea  that  Americani- 
zation involves  a  change  exclusively  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrant  seems  narrow  and 
illiberaL  It  seems  to  savor  of  an  imworthy 
national  pride.  It  is  popular  just  now  to 
assert  that  Americanization  must  be  a 
mutual  process,  and  that  the  American  must 
be  ready  to  give  as  much  as  he  demands. 
This  is  a  generous  sentiment,  but  it  will 
hardly  survive  critical  analysis.  It  assumes 
something  which,  as  already  stated,  is  an 
impossibility — ^the  blending  of  cultures. 
Cultures  can  not  be  blended,  and  the  attempt 
to  mix  them  results  in  the  destruction 
of  an  nationality.  Furthermore,  even  tho 
two  cultures  could  be  blended,  the  situation 
would  still  be  impossible  in  the  United 
States,  for  we  are  not  dealing  with  two  cul- 
tures, but  scores.  Let  those  who  assert  that 
we  must  modify  our  culture  to  meet  that 
of  the  foreigner  tell  us  whether  it  is  toward 
the  Bussian  culture,  or  the  Irish,  or  the 
Greek  that  we  must  change  our  own.  And 
last  of  all  (to  augment  the  superlative)  the 
task  is  made  still  less  possible  in  this 
country  by  the  fact  that  the  different  foreign 
groups  must  be  made  harmonious  toward 
each  other,  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
of  the  whole  problem.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  as  all  gravitate  toward  a  com- 
mon center.  And  the  logical  center  is  the 
American  type,  not  only  because  it  is 
numerically  predominant,  but  because  it  is  the 
one  that  the  processes  of  social  evolution  have 
proved  to  be  adapted  to  this  social  setting. 

ViTAUTT  or  Amibicanism:  This  does  not 
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mean  that  the  American  type  is  flzt.  Far 
from  it.  Virile  nationalities  are  dynamic, 
and  develop  in  response  to  the  forces  which 
act  npon  them.  One  of  the  forces  which 
■hape  the  American  nation  is  the  great  force 
of  the  influence  of  foreign  nationalities.  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny  its  power.  We  have 
many  adyantages  to  gain  by  the  utilization 
of  the  splendid  traits  and  qualities  which 
the  immigrants  bring  with  them.  But  the 
process  is  much  more  like  the  grafting  of 
healthy  scions  on  to  a  powerful  trunk  than 
the  pouring  together  of  molten  metals. 

The  vital  question  of  all  is,  to  what  extent 
and  by  what  means  does  this  spiritual  trans- 
formation take  place  f  It  is  evidently  one 
which  touches  the  foundations  of  personality 
and  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  any  light 
measures.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can 
take  place  is  through  contacts  between  the 
foreigner  and  the  American.  In  the  past 
we  trusted  to  the  natural,  spontaneous,  un- 
conscious contacts  which  arose  from  the  very 
fact  of  living  together  in  American  com- 
munities. In  the  days  of  a  simpler  social 
organization  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
foreigners  these  contacts  existed  and  were 
measurably  adequate.  But  by  a  process  so 
gradual  that  we  did  not  fully  perceive  it 
conditions  changed  so  that  the  natural  con- 
tacts disappeared  almost  entirely.  Now, 
through  the  Americanization  movement,  we 
are  trying  to  fill  the  gap  with  contacts  built 
np  artificially  by  deliberate  efforts.  Most 
of  these  efforts  are  of  an  educational 
character. 

The  question  new  becomes,  Are  educa- 
tional measures  adequate  to  accomplish  a 
genuine  change  in  nationalityf  The  answer 
must  be  emphatically  in  the  negative.  No 
amount  of  instruction  about  the  history, 
customs,  government,  and  principles  of  the 
United  States  can  make  an  American  out  of 
a  foreigner.  Most  of  the  teaching  which  is 
now  being  done  under  the  name  of  Ameri- 
canization could  be  done  just  as  well,  or 
even  better,  in  foreign  lands  by  instructors 
sent  over  from  here.  But  it  would  not  make 
Americans.  Many  of  the  most  un-American 
of  our  foreign  population  know  more  about 
the  government  of  the  United  States  than 
the  average  native.  Americanization  is  not 
primarily  an  intellectual,  but  an  'emotional 
process*    It  is  a  form  of  mutual  adoption. 

Bhabinci  or  Ookmon  Lifb:  The  first  step 
in  genuine  iissimilatiom  is  what  somebody 


has  described  by  the  fine  phrase  "  a  vocabu- 
lary of  experience."  All  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  way  of  English,  civics,  etc,  are 
good,  and  are,  in  fact,  necessary  pre- 
requisites and  means  to  assimilation.  But 
true  Americanization  begins  only  whoi  there 
is  a  sharing  of  a  common  life.  And  this  im- 
plies mutual  interests  and  pursuits  which 
can  not  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  professional  Amerieanizer.  This 
emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  every- 
day American  citizen  toward  assimilation. 
After  all,  the  outcome  depends  primarily 
upon  him.  On  the  part  of  most  foreigners 
we  may  safely  assume  a  readiness  to  undergo 
Americanization  as  fast  as  natural  limita- 
tions wiU  allow.  They  are  ready  to  be  taken 
into  the  fold.  But  the  gates  must  be 
opened  and  the  impediments  removed. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  it  was  stated  that 
race  antipathy  is  natural,  can  not  be  elim- 
inated by  an  act  of  the  will,  and  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  The  same  is  true  of 
national  antipathy.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
feel  antipathy,  and  another  thing  to  allow 
oneself  to  be  governed  by  it.  While  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  shame  to  feel  estrangement 
from  a  foreigner,  it  is  shameful  to  allow 
that  feeling  to  make  one  less  just,  or  help- 
ful, or  considerate  in  one's  treatment  of  the 
foreigner.  On  the  part  of  Americans,  the 
first  move  must  be  to  destroy  every  needlesa 
limitation,  handicap,  or  discrimination  which 
is  laid  upon  the  immigrant.  By  every 
method  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
wiU  let  us  seek  to  tear  down  the  wall  of 
partition.  In  so  doing  we  will  inevitably 
establish  the  beginnings  of  a  common  ex- 
perience. Through  this  common  experience, 
in  the  course  of  time,  antipathy  will  give 
way  to  sympathy,  and  the  process  of  genuine 
Americanization  will  be  under  way. 

The  Inditidual's  Task:  We  can  not 
assimilate  our  immigrants  by  groups.  A 
change  of  nationality  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter, and  the  contacts  which  bring  it  about 
must  be  largely  individual  There  is  one 
method  of  Americanization  which,  if  it 
could  be  applied,  would  bring  results  with 
absolute  certainty.  If  every  American  fam- 
ily could  naturally  and  spontaneously  make 
true  friends  of  one  foreign  family,  or  one 
foreign  individual,  we  could  put  our  ndnda 
at  rest  about  Americanization.  This  ideal 
is,  of  course,  impossible.  The  next  best 
thing  is  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  possible.    ^ 
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It  is  worth  wliile  to  exftmine  a  little 
more  closely  what  the  principles  are  that 
are  peculiar  to  America,  and  how  the 
movement  to  establish  and  to  protect  lib- 
erty here  has  differed  from  the  same 
movement  in  other  lands.  The  British 
empire  is  a  great  liberty-loving,  self- 
governing  democracy.  The  French  repub- 
lic is  the  same.  Among  the  newly-born 
nations  men  are  everywhere  organizing 
for  the  definition  and  defense  of  liberty. 
How  does  America  differ  from  all  these, 
and  what  gives  Americanism  its  peculiar 
place  in  the  history  of  freedom  f 

Our  liberties — civil,  political  and  re- 
ligious—have their  roots  away  back  in 
the  history  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. Those  peoples  have  always  held 
themselves  to  be  free,  and  when  tyrants 
and  ruling  groups  have  fastened  control 
upon  them,  even  for  long  periods  of  time, 
the  people  themselves  have  planned  ways 
and  means  of  regaining  their  liberties. 
Even  in  Magna  Carta,  King  John  did 
not  give  the  barons,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  England,  any  new  priv- 
ileges and  liberties.  He  only  confirmed 
the  people  in  their  rights  and  agreed  to 
stop  interfering  with  them.  Liberty  is 
not  bom  in  a  moment.  It  is  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  years  of  experience,  of  ef- 
fort, of  service  and  of  sacrifice. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  lib- 
erty in  America  is  that  a  new  start  was 
made  in  civil  and  political  organization, 
as  if  one  were  to  undertake  to  write 
history  on  a  clean  sheet  of  white  paper. 
The  men  and  women  who  nearly  300  years 
tgo  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  tiny  bark 
Mayflower  had  a  very  definite  idea  in 
their  mindfl.  They  intended  to  seek  a 
land  where,  without  the  limitations  of 
Old  World  traditions  and  conflicts,  they 
eonld  make  a  fresh  and  hopeful  start  in 
the  development  of  a  society  devoted  to 
liberty.  For  150  years  they  and  their 
saeeessors    labored    and    struggled,    and 
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finally  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  new  nation,  so  long  in  preparation, 
was  bom  and  took  its  place  among  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  declare  a  nation  independent  is  one 
thing,  however,  and  to  build  it  upon  a 
sound  and  lasting  foundation  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence would  have  been  futile  Bad  it 
not  been  followed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  need 
now  to  eulogize  that  remarkable  docu- 
ment or  to  quote  eminent  Europeans  in 
its  praise.  Every  true  American  knows 
what  it  is  and  knows  what  he  owes  to  it. 

Other  nations  have  had  constitutions 
and  other  nations  have  established  free 
government.  What  constitutes  America's 
peculiar  contribution  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty! 

I  answer,  three  things: 

I.  The  federal  principle,  which  our  Su- 
preme Court  has  defined  to  be  the  in- 
destructible union  of  indestructible  States, 
enables  Maine  and  California,  Montana 
and  Alabama,  Virginia  and  Colorado  to  be 
held  together  in  one  great  national  alle- 
giance while  retaining  the  right  to  man- 
age and  direct  their  local  concerns  in  their 
own  way.  The  city  states  of  Oreece,  how- 
ever notable  and  however  interesting, 
failed  to  extend  themselves  over  any  con- 
siderable territory  because  they  did  not 
make  use  of  the  federal  principle,  but 
endeavored  rather  to  secure  absolute  uni- 
formity of  governmental  control  and  ad- 
ministration. The  Boman  Empire  made  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  one  form  of  the 
federal  principle,  but  it  fell  for  other  rea- 
sons. Had  the  attempt  been  made  wholly 
to  unify  and  centralize  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  think  that  our  country  would 
long  ago  have  broken  into  several  parts 
through  the  sheer  brittleness  of  its  sus- 
taining structure.  Tme  Americanism  in- 
volves   the    maintenance    of   the   federal 
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of  time^  of  which  Goethe  speaks,  man  sits 
as  the  weaver.  Every  one  is  weaving  some- 
thing. Whether  it  will  be  fair  and  beauti- 
ful or  of  little  value  and  delight  will  de- 
pend on  the  use  to  which  we  put  the  mate- 
rials that  have  been  entrusted  to  us,  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  followed  the  design. 
This  fact  is  indisputable.  There  is  a  design 
for  the  tapestry  of  life.  That  design  is  the 
work  of  the  great  Craftsman-— God.  And 
for  him  should  the  weaver  work  I  But  we 
have  to  admit  this.  When  we  are  beset  by 
the  perplexing  providences  of  Hfe,  we  some- 
times question  that  design  and  its  reality. 
We  see  no  clear  purpose  to  guide  us,  no 
meaning  in  the  design  we  are  set  to  follow. 
Yet  the  fact  that  no  meaning  is  discernible 
for  the  moment  does  not  make  such  meaning 
impossible^  nor  does  it  prohibit  a  purpose  of 
good.  If  the  scientist  has  made  faith  easier 
in  one  direction  more  than  another  it  is 
surely  by  the  emphasis  he  has  given  to  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  All  life  is  subject  to 
law.  He  postulates  a  designer,  even  tho 
he  may  not  dearly  trace  the  design  in  some 
of  the  discoveries  he  has  made.  And  we 
hold  that  it  is  not  an  unfair  conclusion  to 
draw  that  if^  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  the 
evidence  of  a  Designer  is  seen,  then  for 
man,  who  is  the  crown  of  creation,  there  is 
an  ordered  life  intended. 

Moreover,  the  heart  of  humanity  confirms 
the  fact.  We  admit  that  in  dark  hours  we 
see  no  plan^  no  purpose.  Tet,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  prosperity,  in  the  delight  we  find 
in  some  of  the  things  we  have  to  do,  in  the 
fair  friendships 'and  pure  joys  that  are  ours, 
we  are  not  slow  to  af&rm  that  God  is  good, 
and  all  his  ways  are  in  truth  and  upright- 
ness. What,  then,  does  this  meanf  That  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  a  design  when  the 
bright  colors  are  set  for  our  use,  but  that 
there  is  no  purpose  possible  when  the  somber 
shades  are  to  handf  That  a  design,  is  there 
for  us  to  follow  when  we  have  the  pleasant 
to  face,  and  none  when  for  us  there  comes 
sorrow  or  lossf  For  the  working  out  of  the 
best  we  know,  for  a  life  according  to  the 
pattern,  we  are  responsible.  If  not,  then 
the  divine  idea  is  a  delusion,  and  the  inward 
monitor  is  at  fault.  That  can  not  be!  Man 
is  responsible  for  the  following  of  the  de- 
sign. Nor  is  that  all.  Man  is  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  he  works  out  the  design 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Of  course, 
we  have  to  admit  that  the^design  is  not  the 


same  in  every  case.  Every  life  diffen  jiut 
as  do  the  different  tapestries.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, one  may  depict  a  scene  from  history, 
or  a  landscape,  or  it  may  be  a  study  in  atiU 
life.  In  some  the  brighter  eolors  pre- 
dominate, with  here  and  there  a  thread  of 
gold,  while  in  others  the  colors  may  be 
more  somber  or  subdued.  All  will  depend 
on  the  purpose  of  the  artist,  upon  the  idea 
of  the  designer.  And  one  life  may  seem  to 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fairer  or 
more  beautiful  shades.  But  tho  that  is  true, 
this  is  equally  true.  The  designs  may  vary, 
but  the  workmanship  does  not.  Whether 
the  eolors  be  bright  or  dark,  whether  the 
design  be  romantic  or  prosaic,  the  same 
careful  weaving,  the  same  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  threads,  perfect  and  patient  han- 
dling of  materials,  are  necessary  if  the  work 
is  to  reach  the  high  standard  required.  And 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  work 
itself  can  not  vary  without  the  whole  suffer- 
ing in  quality.  Faulty  threads,  unskilful 
handling,  careless  following  of  the  pattern 
even  to  the  merest  detail,  will  all  mar  the 
finished  product,  and  detract  both  from  its 
beauty  and  its  worth. 

Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  the  f abrie 
of  the  soulf  Much  of  it  is  according  to  the 
design,  in  that  it  bears  some  resemblaiiee 
to  it;  but  how  far  does  it  fall  below 
standard  I  Inconsistencies  like  faulty 
threads,  foolish  habits  that  are  like  blem- 
ishes in  the  weaving,  are  abundant.  And  a 
little  more  thought  or  care,  together  with 
more  watchfulness  or  prayer,  would  have 
avoided  them.  This  is  just  what  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says:  ''He  who  is  false  to 
present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom, 
and  he  will  find  the  flaw  when  he  may  have 
forgotten  the  cause."  We  often  try  in 
rough  haste  to  do  that  which  needs  care. 
We  attempt  to  bring  out  some  of  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  pattern  without  the 
requisite  patience.  And  then,  because  we 
are  weary,  or  because  the  desired  colors  aro 
not  to  hand,  we  throw  down  the  shuttle  in 
despair.    Well  need  the  poet  say: 

Because  I  was  impatient,  would  not  wait, 
But  thrust  my  impious  hands  across   Thy 

threads, 
And  marred  the  pattern  drawn  out  for  mv 

life, 
O  Lord,  I  do  repent! 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  materials  with 
which  the  weaver  works.    There  is  the  warp 
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and  alflo  the  woof.    The  warp  of  our  life's 
tapestry  seems  to  be  set  bj  the  hand  of 
Proyidenee.    In  it  we  find  some  of  our  limi- 
tations.   One  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  assert 
that  the  same  kind  of  tapestrj  is  possible 
in  every  ease.    There  are  serious  limitations 
in  the  life  of  each  of  us  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  ignore.    And  for  these  some  allow* 
anee  must  be  made.     Here  is  one  factor. 
EttTironment  counts  in  the  production  of  our 
life-work.    As  you  sit  at  your  loom  you  can 
not  but  think  sometimes  of  the  place  in 
which  you  have  been  set  to  work,  or  of  the 
warp  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  your  work. 
Why  is  it  that  you  have  to  toil  in  such  un- 
congenial surroundings  f    There  is  a  far  bet- 
ter chance  giv^  to  this  one  or  that.    But 
where  yon  have  been  set  all  is  so  difficult. 
Anything  like  fine  work  seems  out  of  the 
question.    But  God  set  up  the  loom  of  your 
life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  man  of 
whom  you  have  been  envious.    And  wherever 
it  may  be,  provided  that  it  is  not  the  direct 
result  of  your  own  folly,  but  of  his  ordering, 
God  knows  where  you  weave,  and  under  what 
disabilitiea.     Moreover,  he  has  traced  upon 
those  warp-strings  the  design  you  in  outline 
see,  and  which  you  have  been  set  to  work 
out.    It  18  his  choice,  not  yours.     That  is 
the  design  that  he  wants  from  your  loom. 
He  has  giTen  the  design,  and  he  has  set 
Qp  the  loom.    It  is  for  you  to  do  your  best. 
Wherever  he  bids  you  weave,  in  the  factory 
of  daily  duty,  or  on  the  quieter  loom  of  the 
home,  in  public  or  in  private,  you  can  not 
fail  if  you  labor  with  fidelity  and  with  dili- 
gence at  the  divinely  appointed  task.    God 
does  more  than  set  up  the  warp-strings,  and 
give  us  the   design  we  are  to  follow.     He 
gives  us,  too,  the  materials  with  which  we 
are  to  weave.    What  a  variety  is  there  pre- 
iented  to  the  eye!    With  some  of  our  friends 
the  brighter  colors  seem  to  predominate.    As 
we  look  at   the  materials  with  which  they 
work,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  they  have  a 
chance  that  is  denied  us.     They  have  fair 
hues  that  taiake  weaving  not  only  compara- 
tively easy,  but  delightful.    But  our  shuttles 
are  wound  with  threads  that  are  both  dark 
and  displeasing  to  the  eye.    Has  God  dealt 
quite  fairly  with  usf     It  would  seem  that 
for  OS  nothing  but  the  impossible  has  been 
reaerved.    Dull  greens,  dead  browns,  gloomy 
gnys-— what  can  be  done  with  all  these  som- 
ber shades  f    Even  if  we  do  not  complain, 
vs  can  not  bat  feel  how  utterly  unsuitable 


is  the  material  for  the  task  we  have  in  hand. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  feel  that  we  are  lacking 
in  the  necessary  skill,  but  to  see  that  the 
material  with  which  we  are  called  to  work 
is  not  suitable  for  the  tapestry  expected  of 
us,  is  it  not  disheartening  f  Look  at  the 
threads  of  life!  Here  are  threads  of  hard 
struggles  against  temptation,  and  others  of 
broken  hopes  or  unfulfilled  prospects. 
Here  are  the  somber  shades  caused  by  an- 
other's sin,  or  the  dark  colors  of  sickness, 
suffering,  sorrow.  Here  poverty,  shattered 
nerves,  enfeebled  health  have  all  to  be  woven 
into  the  fabric,  while  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  brighter  colors  of  gladness  of 
heart,  of  hope  and  cheer,  are  available. 
And  all  the  while,  time  is  ever  beside  our 
loom,  urging  us  pitilessly  on  with  our  task, 
''Weave,  weave,  the  web  of  thy  life!  The 
shears  are  at  hand!"  Our  hearts  are 
anxious.  Through  them  runs  the  haunting 
message,  ''He  will  cut  me  off  from  the  loom." 
Will  it  be  before  I  have  produced  aught  f 
Will  it  be  before  I  have  used  up  the  darker 
shades  and  have  been  able  to  run  in  some 
brighter  threads  to  give  some  relief  and 
beauty  to  my  tapestry  f  Or  will  the  dread 
shears  come  before,  out  of  this  sorry  assort- 
ment of  gloom  and  gladness,  I  have  wrought 
anything  of  worth  f  Shakespeare  spoke 
truly  when  he  said: 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  &  mingled  yanx. 
Good  and  ill  together. 

But  of  this  the  Christian  can  rest  assured. 
The  materials  that  God  sends  to  us  in  life 
— ^the  varied  experiences  through  which  we 
have  all  to  pass — are  not  useless.  They  may 
seem  inadequate  to  us.  It  may  appear  a 
hopeless  task  to  reproduce  with  them  the 
design  of  the  divine  intention.  But  if  we 
toil  on  with  brave  hearts  the  meaning  of 
much  that  we  now  have  to  do  in  faith  wiU 
one  day  be  made  clear. 

There  is  another  phase  of  our  subject  that 
is  full  of  help.  It  is  that  the  worker  is  not 
left  to  labor  alone,  but  has  the  assurance 
of  the  aid  of  the  Master-worker  himself. 
This  comes  to  him  as  an  inspiration.  Our 
fathers  used  to  speak  of  "the  finished  work 
of  Christ.''  It  was  primarily  a  theological 
term.  But  there  is  another  side  to  it  which 
is  full  of  meaning  when  brought  to  bear  on 
the  work  we  are  doing  as  weavers  of  the 
fabric  of  the  soul.  Let  us  turn  once  more  to 
that  gallery  in  the  Gobelin  factory.    There 
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are  to  be  aeea  some  of  the  most  wondOTfal 
prodaetionB  ever  lifted  from  the  looms.  Of 
erery  design,  of  all  sizes,  of  a  bewildering 
yarietj  of  eolor  schemes,  they  are  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  weavers  there.  They  are  the 
finished  work.  There  was  a  time  when  they 
did  not  exist,  except  as  raw  materiaL 
Doubtless  it  was  with  much  trepidation  that 
the  men  on  whose  looms  they  were  woven, 
essayed  their  task.  But  they  plied  their 
shuttles.  And  as  the  work  went  on,  beauty 
and  meaning  grew  under  their  skilful  touch. 
And  now  they  hang  for  the  beholder  to  ad- 
mire. They  are  the  finished  products  of  the 
looms.  But,  you  will  say,  those  perfect  pat- 
terns would  have  a  most  depressing  effect 
on  the  novice,  who  was  all  too  conscious  of 
his  lack  of  skill  I  Oranted.  But,  as  he 
goes  on  with  his  own  tapestry,  and  as  his 
skill  increases,  he  will  be  inspired  by  what 
a  master  craftsman  has  done.  Many  a  time 
he  will  lift  his  eyes  from  his  own  poor  work 
to  the  finished  work  of  the  master-hand. 
And,  as  he  notes  the  perfection  of  the  de- 
tail, the  choice  blending  of  the  colors,  he 
is  inspired  to  continue  his  task,  assured  that 
if  he  does  his  utmost  with  what  he  has  at 
his  disposal  he  can  not  utterly  fail. 

Before  every  weaver,  patient  and  plod- 
ding, the  lovely  tapestry  of  Christ's  perfect 
character  is  set  up.  We  may  not  perchance 
ever  hope  to  reach  such  moral  maturity,  nor 
rival  the  perfection  there  portrayed.  This, 
however,  is  evident.  In  that  life  true  art 
is  seen.  It  is  our  only  pattern.  Bightly 
eonceived,  and  magnificently  wrought,  the 
beauty  of  this  tapestry  causes  the  human 
heart  to  bum  with  holy  desire,  and  while  it 
may  be  that  the  careless  and  indifferent  heed 
it  not,  or  ''see  no  beauty  that  they  should 
desire  him,"  yet  for  the  majority  of  the 
world's  weavers,  ''he  is  the  altogether 
lovely." 

But  then,  not  only  does  Jesus  Christ  con- 
front men  as  their  inspiration,  or  the  pat- 
tern for  reproduction  in  the  loom  of  their 
own  life.  He  is  also  the  instructor  of  the 
striving.  He  stands  by  life's  loom.  He 
watches  the  shuttle  as  it  passes  to  and  fro, 
and  as  it  slowly  adds  the  threads  that 
are  bringing  out  the  purpose  of  God.  But 
no  word  of  hasty  reproof  is  heard  tho 
the  weaver  makes  mistakes,  and  tho  the 
pattern  is  marred.  Bather  does  he  with 
cheer  and  comfort  seek  to  enliven  the 
monotonous  hour  with  his   smile,   and   to 


quicken    the    fingers    with    hia    sympathy. 

The  finest  weavers  of  life's  looms  were 
once  as  ignorant  of  the  art  as  we,  and  as 
needful  of  the  Master's  instruction  as  we 
feel  ourselves.  Christ's  finished  work  in- 
spired them,  as  it  may  inspire  us.  And  by 
the  divine  Spirit  does  he  teach  us  how  to 
use  to  the  best  effect  the  materials  at  our 
disposal,  and  how  to  follow  the  design  of  the 
divine  artist.  "Blessed  is  the  man  whom 
thou  instructest." 

The  worker  at  life's  loom  has  this  confi- 
dence. The  variety  in  his  materials  will  one 
day  be  vindicated,  and  what  is  hidden  wiH 
one  day  be  made  plain.  We  do  not  yet  know 
all  that  is  going  on  about  us,  neither  do 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  much  we  have 
to  meet.  The  tapestry  of  life  is  still  in  the 
making.  The  design  may  mSt  yet  be  fully 
seen.  Why  sof  Like  the  tapestry  weaver, 
we  work  from  the  wrong  side,  and  only  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  what  we  are  doing 
can  therefore  be  ours.  There  is  the  tedious 
tracing  out  of  the  design.  There  are  the 
plain  warp-threads  always  before  the  eyes, 
and  the  rough  ends  of  the  wrong  side  are 
much  in  evidence.  That  is  why  we  fail  some- 
times to  work  with  hopeful  hearts.  But 
even  tho  the  reverse  side  is  ours  for  the 
present,  we  may  yet  gain  some  idea  of  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing.  The  weaver 
has  a  mirror  which  he  is  constantly  holding 
up  to  the  right  side  of  his  work,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  can  remedy  slight  mis- 
takes, and  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress 
he  is  making.  And  so  to  the  fabric  of  life 
may  we  hold  up  the  mirror  of  faith,  and  see 
something  of  the  right  side.  We  may  thus 
gain  hope  for  the  completion  of  our  task. 
Nor  is  that  all.  The  worker  now  seeing  only 
the  reverse  side  of  things  will  one  day 
emerge  from  the  place  of  his  toiL  His  labor 
will  be  over,  for  the  tapestiy  will  be  com- 
plete. And  then,  only  then  wiU  God's 
choice  be  seen  to  be  for  the  best.  Then  will 
his  wondrous  working  be  understood.  The 
worker  shall  see  that  the  dark  colors  have 
not  been  without  their  use  nor  have  the  bril- 
liant ones  been  limited  without  purpose. 
The  very  variety  of  the  materials  will  be 
vindicated.  What  follows  f  The  tapestry 
will  be  a  triumph.  For  if  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  has  been  the  way  of  the 
Christian  weaver,  if  fidelity  to  the  good  pur- 
pose of  Ged  has  guided  the  speeding  shut- 
tle, the  work  shall  indeed  glorify  both  God 
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and  the  worker.  The  life-fabric  of  the 
Boul,  woven  by  faith  in  the  eternal  love  of 
God,  will  be  a  thing  of  beantj  and  a  joy 
forever  I 

The  time  has  oome  for  the  tapestry  to  be 
eat  from  the  thrnms.  Now  look  at  it  I 
Here  what  was  so  mysterious  at  the  time 
of  weaving  now  begins  to  be  intelligible. 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  some  of  those 
dark  strands.  Do  you  seef  They  were  as 
much  part  of  the  picture  as  the  brighter 
colors  yon  thought  so  indispensable,  so  gay 
and  glistening.  The  dark  shades  give 
strength  and  repose.  They  form  the  ground 
for  the  brighter  hues.  They  give  contrast 
and  balance.  Had  the  weaver  employed 
only  glowing  reds  and  brilliant  blues  how 
crude  and  garish  would  have  been  the  effect 
when  the  tapestry  was  seen  from  the  right 
side.  But  now  there  is  harmony  and  eon- 
trast.  The  bright  and  the  dark  has  each 
its  place.  Because  the  ground  is  dark,  those 
flowers  stand  out  in  perfect  form  and  color. 
Because  the  light  shades  do  not  predominate, 
the  full,  fair  face  of  that  Madonna  looks 
out  in  all  its  loveliness  upon  the  tear-stained 
faces  of  toil-worn  men  and  women.  Because 
the  dark  shades  do  predominate,  those  other 
threads  of  scarlet  and  gold  are  seen  with  all 
their  enriching  effects,  and  the  result  is 
beautiful  to  behold.  From  this  we  can  get 
a  hint  of  the  meaning  of  much  that  now 
mystifies.  But  the  full  explanation  can  be 
seen  in  the  finished  tapestry  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  to  which  we  alluded  before.  Note 
in  that,  despite  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
dark  materials  that  had  to  be  used,  the  per- 
fect picture.  Against  the  dark  background 
of  hate  and  hypocrisy  of  his  enemies,  note 
how  dear  and  commanding  is  his  figure. 
Against  cunning  and  cruelty  see  his  sincerity 
and  sympathy;  against  foul  sin  there  is  the 
fairness  of  his  sinlessless;  against  the  death 
of  hate  we  see  the  risen  Ufe  of  splendor.. 
There  is  the  blending  of  all  the  seemingly 
irreconcilable.  In  that  life  the  bright  and 
the  dark,  the  sweet  and  the  somber,  har- 
monize to  the  full,  just  as  in  some  heavenly 
anthem  we  hear  the  deep  diapason  blending 
with  the  gentler  melodies. 

What  is  true  of  that  life  of  lives,  that 
perfect  production  from  the  loom  of  life, 
is  true  in  some  degree  at  least  of  every  one 
of  OS.  We  are  all  weavers.  We  are  all  at 
work  upon  the  tapestry  of  the  souL  Some 
may  be  foolishly  shooting  the  shuttle,  heed- 


lees  of  the  great  pattern  of  the  divine 
Artist.  And  so  there  are  strands  of  sinful 
indulgence  and  foUy  that  mar  the  little 
beauty  that  would  otherwise  be  possible; 
There  are  some  who,  with  the  careless  hands 
of  youth,  follow  but  idly  the  design  on  the 
warp  before  them,  and  the  work  is  being 
marred.  Some  are  working  with  weary 
hands,  because  their  lives  are  in  the  shadow. 
And  they  ply  the  shuttle  by  which  the  thread 
of  trial  or  affliction  is  being  woven  into  their 
tapestry.  They  see  now  only  the  dark 
threads  with  which  they  work.  But  some 
day,  with  a  purpose  aU  its  own,  shall  the 
dull  and  the  drab  be  seen  to  have  an  essen- 
tial place  in  the  picture,  and  their  hearts 
will  be  content.  All  that  is  in  patience 
wrought  has  its  place  in  the  good  pur^iose 
of  Qod.  Ton  may  escape  much  of  the  mys- 
tery and  be  saved  from  many  of  the  mis- 
takes that  now  seem  to  be  the  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  human  life  as  you  thus 
look  at  the  loom,  with  its  lessons  of  the  love 
of  a  gracious  God.  Once  more,  look  to  your 
design,  turn  to  your  task.  High  work  is 
yours,  for  in  the  weaving  of  your  tapestry 
men  may  see  something  more  of  the  purpose 
of  Ood,  and  may  read  the  meaning  thereof 
for  themselves.  Do  not  despair  I  Do  not 
complain  I  The  day  is  coming  when  from 
the  loom  the  completed  tapestry  shall  be 
taken  down  by  the  hand  of  Gbd.  The  mys- 
terious shall  be  made  clear,  the  perplexing 
be  made  plain,  and  by  the  grace  given 
unto  men  your  tapestry  shall  be  a  triumph 
indeed. 

Children  of  yesterday,  heirs  of  to-morrow, 
What  are  you  weaving,  labor  and  sorrow? 
Look  at  your  loom  again;  faster  and  faster 
Fly  the  great  shuttles  prepared  by  the 
Master. 

There's  life  in  the  loom, 

Boom  for  it,  room  I 

Children  of  yesterday,  heirs  of  to-morrow. 
Lighten  your  labor  and  sweeten  your  sor- 
row, 
Now  while  the  shuttles  fly  faster  and  faster, 
Up,  and  be  at  it,  at  work  for  the  Master, 

He  stands  at  the  loom. 

Boom  for  Him,  room  I 

Children  of  yesterday,  heirs  of  to-morrow. 
Look  at  your  fabric  of  labor  and  sorrow, 
Seamy  and  dark  with  despair  and  disaster. 
Turn  it,  and  lot  the  design  of  the  Master. 

The  Lord's  at  the  loom, 

Boom  for  Him,  room  I 
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And  whether  one  member  suffereth,  all  the 
members  evLlfer  wXh  U;  or  one  member 
is  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  wUh 
<^.— 1  Cor.  12:26. 

In  tlie  days  in  which  St.  Paul  spoke 
these  significant  words  the  world  was  very 
small  in  comparison  with  our  times.  The 
world  then  was  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  Boman  Empire,  which,  with  a  few 
scattered  provinces  in  the  comers  of  the 
earth,  made  up  the  historically  important 
world  of  those  days.  Little  was  known 
of  the  reaches  to  the  East  and  to  the 
South  and  to  the  West;  the  sands  of 
Arabia  and  the  uncertain  stretches  of 
Mesopotamia  were  the  boundaries  of  the 
East;  Egypt  and  the  great  desert  were 
on  the  South,  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
guarded  the  gates  of  the  West.  Small, 
indeed,  seems  that  world  to  us,  who  are 
in  daily  touch  with  the  farthest  comers 
of  the  round  earth,  and  to  whom  the  lit- 
tles^ events  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
the  far  reaches  of  the  North  and  the  South 
are  of  daily  concern. 

In  such  a  world  there  could  not  be 
any  national  problems  such  as  we  are 
Accustomed  to  face.  With  one  great  em- 
pire embracing  nearly  every  acre  of  im- 
portant land,  nations  as  such  did  not 
count,  and  most  national  movements  were 
considered  as  uprisings  against  authority 
and  treated  as  such.  Neither  were  there 
international  questions  of  any  importance, 
for  Bome  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
with  Boman  laws,  Boman  courts,  and 
Boman  justice  on  every  hand  there  was 
no  cause  for  international  law  and  its 
problems. 

In  such  a  world,  Paul  uttered  the  words 
quoted.  They  had  reference,  of  course, 
to  the  members  of  the  early  Church,  that 
great  human  brotherhood.  But  these 
words  are  applicable  to  every  sort  of 
association  of  men,  for  they  savor  of  a 
kind  of  philosophy  that  is  of  the  ages 
and  is  universal  in  its  scope.  Paul  him- 
self was  a  veritable  citizen  of  the  world. 
With  Hebrew  ancestry  and  Greek  cul- 
ture and  Boman  citizenship,  he  had  a 
right  to  speak  concerning  questions  of 
large  importance.  He  was  made  of  the 
sort  of  stuff  that  diplomats  are  fash- 
ionect   of;    we   wonder   what    sort    of   a 


mark  he  would  have  left  on  history  if 
he  had  been  led  into  tftich  a  career.  Trav- 
eled, cultured,  widely  read,  as  it  went 
in  those  days,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  world.  Doubtless  he 
could  have  spoken  and  written  eoneem- 
ing  many  other  things  than  the  gospel 
which  he  chose  for  his  chief  topie.  He 
was  fitted  to  speak  to  the  world.  Is 
it  possible,  that  as  he  spoke,  or  rather 
wrote,  the  words  of  our  text  to  a  small 
Christian  communion,  he  was  thinking  ot 
larger  problems  and  larger  fields,  that 
he  was  looking  out  into  the  great  world 
of  aifairs,  of  men  and  nations  f  It  may 
be  a  fancy  to  say  so,  but  his  words  are 
fraught  with  a  meaning  that  might  well 
have  been  uttered  with  all  the  larger 
aifairs  of  men  in  mind. 

It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  Bay 
that  Christianity  had  two  great  messages 
for  mankind,  and  only  two:  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  oil  man« 
These  two  ideals  have  been  so  much  ob- 
scured and  frozen  out  by  other  and  lesa 
noble  ideals  during  the  last  few  centuries 
that  they  almost  sound  refreshing  as  we 
speak  of  them.  They  afanost  have  a  new 
sound,  so  much  in  the  background  have 
they  been  thrust  by  Church  and  ecclesi- 
astic and  theologian.  But  there  they 
stand,  the  two  great  thoughts  of  the 
Teacher,  the  two  great  contributions  of 
his  faith  to  the  race.  Of  the  first  we 
shall  not  speak  of  to-night.  It  is  big 
with  meaning  and  significance  for  human- 
ity, however,  and  deserves  our  careful 
thought  in  new  measure.  The  second  is 
our  theme  to-night.  It  is  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity, and  older,  but  it  is  new  just 
the  same,  for  not  yet  have  we  under- 
stood its  import  and  its  challenge. 

Much  is  it  talked  about.  Much  is  it 
discust,  and  how  sadly  it  is  misunder- 
stood, even  by  the  best  of  us  I  And  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  just  what  do  we 
really  mean  by  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
anyway  f  What  are  the  full  implications 
of  this  ideal,  which  was  so  large  a  part 
of  the  thought  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity f  How  would  it  affect  our  life,  in 
the  community,  and  the  State,  and  the 
world,  if  we  understood  its  meaning  and 
its  implications  f     Do  we  not  find  some 
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sort  of  an  answer  in  these  words  of  St. 
Paulf  If  one  suffers,  all  suffer  with  it; 
if  one  is  honored^  all  rejoice  with  it.  Let 
ns  see  what  this  would  mean  in  some 
of  the  great  spheres  of  our  life. 

It  must  be  plain  to  all  of  us  that  if 
brotherhood  among  men  ean  not  be  worked 
ont  in  the  community  it  has  slim  chances 
of  finding  expression  in  the  State.  It 
must  begin,  in  a  small  way,  first,  in  the 
eitj  and  the  town.  That  is  fundamental 
to  national  security  and  well-being  and 
aome  day  we  shall  learn  that  it  is  a  pay- 
ing  doctrine  for  every  oommunity.  How, 
we  ask,  is  brotherhood  among  men  to 
be  obtained  in  the  community  f  What  are 
the  ways  of  bringing  it  to  passf  Let  ns 
mention  a  few  .of  the  greater  agencies 
that  will  help  to  do  it. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Church  is 
to  bring  men  closer  together  in  the  bonds 
of  a  true  human  brotherhood.  That  might 
be  disputed  by  many  a  churchman  and 
by  many  church  officials.  But  one  need 
only  back  up  the  statement  with  the  life 
and  words  of  the  Master,  and  he  is  safe 
in.  his  position.  The  business  of  the 
Qmrch  is  not,  primarily,  to  teach  doctrines 
and  creeds  and  the  things  that  make  isms. 
It  is  not  4o  perpetuate  rites  and  cere- 
monies that  perhaps  have  no  business 
to  be  perpetuated,  and  at  best  are  only 
means  to  a  greater  end.  Its  task  is  to 
bring  men  closer  together,  to  find  mu- 
tual understanding,  and  sympathy,  and  co- 
operation, that  together  they  may  work 
out  the  problems  of  life.  As  a  leader 
of  the  Church,  may  I  say  thisf  When 
the  Church  fulfils  its  mission  among 
men,  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  a 
much  easier  thing  than  it  is  to-day;  it 
will  be  more  desirable,  for  one  thing; 
it  will  be  more  feasible  for  another.  The 
Church  can  do  this  by  putting  into  opera- 
tion some  of  the  simple  ideals  of  its 
Master,  and  forgetting  much  of  the 
theology  and  the  ism  that  it  thinks  it 
ought  to  preserye,  going  out  into  the 
world  and  playing  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  come 
rapidly  on  this  old  earth. 

Another  great  agency  that  will  help  in 
this  work  is  the  school  and  the  college. 
There,  because  of  the  dose  mingling  of 
peoples  and  children  and  youth  of  all 
races,   aU  creeds,  all  colors,  it  is  going 


to  be  easier  to  make  men  believe  in  th^ 
good  of  other  people,  and  work  for  it, 
and  so  help  fulfil  human  brotheriiood. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  our 
public  school  system  is  that  it  forees 
the  contact  of  race  upon  race^  creed  upon 
creed,  and  class  upon  class.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  democratizing  influences  in 
our  national  life.  In  spite  of  all  defects 
of  our  public  schools,  it  is  a  great  fact 
that  the  best  training  a  boy  or  girl  ean 
get  will  be  found  in  the  public  school, 
where  he  or  she  is  forced  to  mingle  with 
other  kinds  of  boys  and  girls,  not  always 
congenial  or  desirable,  but  still  a  part 
^f  this  great  world,  a  unit  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  No  one  can  measure  the 
good  that  came  to  America  during  the 
war  in  this  manner,  when  men  of  every 
class  and  race  and  creed  were  thrown 
together  in  common  khaki  and  under  eom* 
mon  discipline  for  a  common  purpose. 
The  schools  and  colleges,  like  the  army,  by 
teaching  common  ideals,  and  preparing  our 
youth  for  a  common  task,  that  of  build- 
ing up  the  State  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  it,  can  do  much  toward  ushe^ 
ing  in  the  day  of  human  brotherhood. 

Then  there  are  the  innumerable  asso- 
ciations of  men,  the  lodges  and  fraternal 
orders  of  men,  such  as  the  one  represented 
here  to-night.^  The  contribution  of  all 
such  leagues  of  men  is  well-nigh  incalcu- 
lable to  the  bringing  together  of  men.  I 
can  not  understand  the  temper  of  mind  of 
a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  such  clubs 
and  orders  and  lodges;  he  is  plainly  out 
of  touch  with  life's  greatest  ideals  and 
needs.  Every  such  league  of  men  is  giv- 
ing great  benefit  to  the  community  and  to 
the  nation.  It  is  a  huge  stone  in  the 
growing  structure  which  some  day  will  be 
big  enough  to  house  all  humanity.  These 
can  not  take  the  place  of  the  Church  or 
the  college.  They  have  their  own  right- 
ful place  in  the  life  of  men,  and  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  I  am  confident, 
filling  it  gloriously. 

Now  when  the  Church  and  the  school 
and  college  and  lodge  are  all  doing  their 
full  part  in  bringing  men  together,  in 
sympathy,  in  understanding,  brotherhood 
will  come  true  in  the  nation,  and  not  be- 
fore. Some  things  will  have  to  happen 
before  the  full  work  can  be  accomplished. 

*  This  Bermon  w»b  Addreat  to  •  MaBonle  lodffe. 
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For  one  thingi  the  ehurehee  will  have  to 
come  closer  together,  forgetting  the  petty 
things  that  separate,  remembering  the  great 
things  that  unite,  and  so  fnlfil  their  mission 
among  men«  Thank  God^  there  are  signs  on 
the  horison  that  some  such  union  is  in  sig^t. 

We  must  have  better  educational  fa- 
cilities. There  ought  to  be  higher  edu- 
cation for  a  much  larger  number  of  our 
youth.  Our  teachers  must  be  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  their  service  to  the  State,  as 
they  are  not  now.  There  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible a  proper  degree  of  culture  for  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  and  not  for  the 
few  only,  as  now. 

Our  leagues  of  men  may  be  more  ef- 
fective, if  they  want  to  be.  By  reason  of 
their  national  scope,  their  strong  mem- 
berships, they  can  play  a  telling  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation.  When 
some  of  these  conditions  are  realized,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  will  be  as  inevitable 
in'  the  nation  as  the  sun  rising.  Shall  we 
go  further f  Some  among  us  to-day  say 
no;  we  do  not  care  to  go  any  further.  It 
is  the  big  issue  of  the  day  in  our  na- 
tional politics  and  the  world's  affairs. 
Are  we  to  believe  in  human  brotherhood 
within  the  nation  but  not  outside  of  itf 
Without  trying  to  argue  the  case  in  full, 
or  bring  in  any  question  of  disputed  poli- 
tics, let  me  say  this,  which  I  believe  is 
a  strong  truth:  Whoever  believes  in  one 
God  and  his  world  must  believe  in  human 
brotherhood  among  all  men.  It  is  the 
highest  ideal  of  man;  it  is  the  dream  of 
the  Master;  it  must  be  the  dream  of  God 
himself;  it  is  the  goal  of  civilization.  It 
seems  patent  now,  that  before  we  can 
hope  to  bring  about  brotherhood  among 
the  nations  we  must  have  some  sort  of  a 
league  of  nations,  a  union  of  peoples,  a 
federation  of  the  world;  it  may  not  be  the 
one  recently  before  our  Senate;  that  is 
not  for  me  to  say  to-night.  It  must  be 
some  such  league  eventually.  Something 
that  will  help  to  make  war  forever  im- 
possible; to  prevent  such  exhibitions  of  na- 
tional greed  and  avarice  and  conquest  as 
the  world  stood  aghast  at  six  and  lees 
years  ago.  Some  kind  of  organization 
that  will  insure  peace  and  cooperation  and 
progress,  and  put  the  ban  of  the  world  on 


slaughter  and  destruction  and  national 
rape  and  annihilation.  The  hour  of  such  a 
league,,  God  only  knows;  but  it  will  come 
as  sure  as  God  is  God,  and  as  sure  as 
brotherhood  is  one  of  the  great  ideals 
of  the  Master.  The  fact  that  some  men 
do  not  want  it  will  not  permanently  pre- 
vent its  coming.  It  will  sweep  over  them 
like  the  incoming  tide,  and  east  them  far 
np  on  the  shores  of  time,  out  of  the  cur- 
rent and  tide  of  affairs  forever.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  oppose  any  movement 
that  aims  to  bring  men  nearer  together. 
It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  human  progress,  as  some  of  our  atatea- 
men  are  some  day  going  to  learn. 

Paul's  words  ring  true  here.  It  is  as 
true  as  God  himself,  proved  conclusively 
in  the  late  war,  that  when  one  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  suffers  all  suffer 
with  it,  and  if  one  be  honored  all  must 
rejoice  with  it.  We  can't  get  away  from 
it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Do  we  not  see  that  a  new  era  is  dawn- 
ing among  menf  We  live  in  a  changing 
world,  a  shrinking  world,  a  fascinating 
world,  after  alL  Its  problems  are  vast  and 
searching,  not  easy  to  fathom  or  solve. 
But  can  we  not  see  that  if  the  ideals  of 
brotherhood  played  their  rightful  part 
among  all  men  everywhere,  the  future  of 
our  world  would  be  safeguarded  f  What 
shall  our  contribution  bef  In  this  com- 
munity, what  more  can  our  churches  and 
schools  and  leagues  do  to  make  possible 
and  more  acceptable  the  ideal f  Let  us 
think  it  over  and  make  it  our  common  task 
and  privilege  f  What  more  can  be  done  to 
make  our  nation  beloved  among  them  all; 
the  home  of  human  brotherhood,  free  from 
class  and  party  strife  and  bittemessf 
How  can  we  contribute  to  the  greatest 
ideal  of  all,  the  full  brotherhood  of  man, 
among  all  nations  and  races  and  peoples  f 
These  are  the  things  that  make  life  worth 
living,  that  give  it  a  meaning,  that  en- 
noble and  glorify  it.  This  is  the  work  of 
God,  the  dream  of  the  Master,  the  heart 
of  Christianity.  Let  us  take  the  words  of 
Paul,  and  let  them  sink  into  our  con- 
sciousness until  we  know  their  truth  and 
see  it  as  it  is  made  clear  in  the  eonunun* 
ity,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  StlPPLYING 

Mrs.  Emma  Gaby  Wallaob,  Auburn,  N  T. 


.    .    .    And   the  supply  of  the  spirit  of 
Jesue  Christ.— PhU  1 :  19. 

A  'WBITSR  in  a  little  house  organ  (whichy 
bj  the  way,  is  a  publication  intended  for 
the  naers  of  a  given  product)  claims  to  have 
found  a  penciled  story  in  the  back  of  the 
office  desk,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown. 
The  gist  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following 
pazagraphs: 

A  young  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  his  summer  vacations  in  North 
Dakota,  one  day  visited  a  town  some  mUes 
away  from  the  one  where  he  was  staying. 
He  went  to  the  local  barber  to  get  a  ^ve. 
The  barber,  like  all  his  fellows,  was  a  more 
or  less  loquacious  souL  He  showed  friendly 
interest  in  the  stranger,  who,  by  the  way,, 
was  not  drest  in  clerical  garb.  He  began 
to  question  him: 

^'Stranger  here,  ain't  youf"  The  parson 
admitted  iU 

'^Traveling  nianf"  said  the  barber. 

''No,''  said  the  parson. 

"Where  are  you  staying  f  asked  the  bar- 
ber. 

"I  am  supplying  the  pulpit,"  said  the  par- 
son. 

"Supplying  the  pulpit,"  echoed  the  bar- 
ber, who  had  never  heard  the  phrase  before. 
"With  what!" 

That  question  set  the  clergyman  think- 
ing. He  began  to  ask  himself  what  he  actu- 
ally was  supplying  that  pulpit.  It  made 
him  examine  the  quality  of  the  service  he 
was  giving.  It  made  him  resolve  to  im- 
prove it.  The  chance  remark  of  that  bar- 
ber made  a  changed  man  of  him.  It  knocked 
the  self-satisfaction  out  of  him,  for  one 
thing.  It  made  him  realize  that  he  had 
been  taking  things  too  much  for  granted, 
and  that  what  he  was  getting  had  perhaps 
been  more  than  what  he  was  giving." 

Many  of  us  may  well  stop  to  ask  our- 
aelves,  what  are  we  supplying  to  those  about 
us  who  have  a  right  to  look  to  us  for  sub- 
stantial benefitsf 

First  of  all,  we  are  all  teachers — and 
preachers  I  Are  we  sounding  the  dear, 
strong,  clarion  notes  of  clean,  courageous, 
helpful  living!  Are  we  teaching — and 
preaching — by  our  words,  lives,  and  manner, 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  highest  ideahi 
and  the  practical  expression  of  these  ideals 
in  every-day  contacts  f 

A  very  interesting  circumstance  recently 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  writer,  in  the  city 
of  Auburn,  New  York.  Twenty-six  miles 
distant  by  trolley  line  is  the  city  of  Syra- 
eosQ.      The    rolling    country    between    ie 


traversed  by  both  an  electric  trolley  line  aii& 
a  steam  railroad.  The  trolley  line  is  par- 
ticularly serviceable  to  the  people  in  bring- 
ing in  local  freight  and  in  affording  constant 
transportation  service  every  hour,  between 
the  two  cities. 

The  heavy  snows  and  storms  of  winter 
buried  the  tracks  in  many  places  under  eight 
feet  deep  drifts  of  snow.  The  rotary  plow 
used  for  keeping  the  road  open  became  dis- 
abled, and  the  trolley  officials  were  thor- 
oughly discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
the  road  open.  In  fact,  it  seemed  like  the 
climax  of  a  long  series  of  untoward  circum- 
stances which  had  overtaken  them.  Certainly 
they  were  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the 
winter  of  unusual  severity  or  the  drifting 
winds. 

Then  a  fine  and  splendid  thing  happened 
which  somehow  made  the  onlookers  feel  as 
tho  the  public  teachers  and  preachers  who 
had  been  supplying  pulpits  and  platforms 
and  printing-presses  had  done  their  work 
well. 

Almost  simultaneously  the  idea  struck  a 
number  of  the  prominent  eitizen»— the 
Botary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  theological  seminary,  bankers, 
and  leading  business  men.  The  idea  was, 
*'  Let's  take  shovels,  organize  a  big  force, 
and  go  out  and  dig  the  trolley  tracks  out. 
It's  mighty  tough  on  the  railroad  company 
to  be  tied  up  until  spring  and  an  inconveni- 
ence to  the  public,  too.  It  wont  hurt  us 
and  it  will  help  our  community  and 
friends." 

And  so  the  call  went  forth,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  wonderful.  And  amid  much 
merry-making  and  joking,  the  f ofce  started 
out.  A  prominent  banker  voiced  a  truth 
when  he  looked  over  the  crowd  with  a 
humorous  twinkle  and  said,  "  It's  some  time, 
believe  me,  since  this  bunch  earned  five  dol- 
lars doing  manual  labor  I  " 

But  they  went  to  it,  and  they  workedr^ 
hours  and  hours,  and  far  into  the  night, 
and  all  the  next  day,  and  then  more  took 
their  places,  until  the  big  rotary  plow  was 
rescued  and  was  able  to  open  up  the  less 
difficult  parts.  And  the  men  came  back 
with  blistered  hands  and  aching  muscles, 
but  singing  joyously,  "We've  been  working 
on  the  railroad  to  pass  the  time  away." 
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Somebody,  somewhere,  supplied  the  right 
sort  of  spirit  to  that  community — a  spirit 
which  evinced  itself  in  an  act  expressing 
brotherly  love^  even  altho  it  called  for  effort 
and  sacrifice. 

That  man  was  a  keen  psychologist  who 
said,  "  Oive  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  great  thought 
that  I  may  quicken  myself  with  it."  It 
takes  a  great  thought  thoroughly  grasped 
and  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  life 
itself  to  quicken  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity of  individuals. 

Then  I  am  wondering  what  you  and  I  are 
supplying  in  the  way  of  cheer  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  people  who  are  nearest  to  us.  A 
serial  story  is  running  in  one  of  the  current 
magazines,  which  tells  of  a  "Furious  Man" 
who  was  piuticularly  delightful,  patient  and 
kindly  to  those  he  met  in  business  and  in 
his  oiBee  life,  but  at  home  he  was  furious. 
As  he  put  it  naively,  "  If  a  man  couldn't  be 
disagreeable  at  home,  where  could  hef  " 

But  is  it  just  fair?  Why  shouldn't  we 
supply  the  best  we  have  to  those  whom  we 
love  most^  or  upon  whom  we  depend  most  for 
the  success  of  our  work?  What  if  they  chose 
to  be  furious  or  indifferent  or  "plain  dis- 
agreeable" to  nsf  We  wouldn't  like«  it, 
would  wef  And  it  would  stunt  us  a  little 
and  discourage  us  a  lot. 

Then  I  am  wondering,  too,  what  we  are 
supplying  in  the  way  of  actual  production. 
Thesft  are  the  days  when  everybody  must  be 
a  real  producer  who  is  to  be  self-respecting. 
As  a  country,  we  are  facing  a  crisis,  and 
any  one  who  is  a  parasite  is  little  better 
than  a  Bolshevik,  and  according  to  the 
Kantaa  City  Tost,  "  Beduced  to  its  simplest 
form,  Bolshevism  is  merely  a  lazy  man's 
envy  of  the  prosperity  of  a  hustler." 

So  I  repeat,  just  what  are  you  producing  f 
Possibly  your  output  is  tangible,  and  per- 
haps it  is  intangible  but  nevertheless  real. 
If  you  are  building  motor  trucks,  making 
shoes,  weaving  blankets,  raising  food  or 
acting  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  these 
commodities,  how  are  you  doing  itt  Do  you 
love  your  work  so  well  that  you  could  go  on 
doing  it  with  success  if  you  were  blind  f 
Bemember  the  blind  sculptor,  who  by  the 
sense  of  touch  finds  beautiful  forms  in 
rough  marble  masses. 

If  you  were  blind,  could  you  still  "  Carry 
onf"  If  you  eouldnt,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  you,  not  with  your  work.  What 
about  your  productf  Is  it  made  to  sell,  or 


is  it  made  to  give  satisfaetionf  Could  yoa 
say  with  truth,  "  We  might  make  a  cheaper 
product,  but  we  will  not  do  it.  We  eouldnt 
make  a  better  product,  because  we  are  doing 
our  level  best  now." 

.  What  are  you  supplying  and  what  grade 
of  goods  is  itf  And  if  your  output  is  in- 
tangible— omental,  inspirational  or  spiritual 
— do  you  love  your  work  so  well  that  yoa 
could  "Carry  on"  by  some  means  if  you 
were  blind  or  deaf  or  even  dumbf  Is  the 
inner  radiance  such  that  it  would  shine 
through  darkened  windows  f  Is  the  inner 
urge  so  strong  that  it  would  motivate  your 
life  and  the  force  generated  be  communi- 
cated to  those  about  youf  If  it  isnt,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  you. 

Just  what  are  you  supplying  and  what  is 
the  grade  or  quality  of  itf  Can  you  hon- 
estly say,  "  I  can  not  give  better,  because  I 
am  giving  my  best."  What  are  you  sup- 
plying! 

There  is  sure  to  be  some  one  upon  whom 
you  look  with  admiration  and  possibly  with 
something  of  desire  to  imitate.  That's  good, 
for  when  we  are  utterly  satisfied  with  our- 
selves, we  stop  growing  and  then  decay  sets 
in.  Every  great  man  was  the  understudy 
of  greatness.  That's  how  he  became  great. 
Are  you  understudying  the  greatest  teachers 
you  can  find — ^the  great  Master  Teacher  of 
all?  Are  you  doing  it  with  earnestness  and 
thoroughness,  and  the  conviction  that  be- 
cause of  your  preparation  you  can  supply 
better  goods  f 

There  are  those  who  preach  preparation 
for  other  people,  but  who  do  not  believe  in 
much  preparation  for  themselves.  A  promi- 
nent builder  of  talking  machines  remarks 
humorously  that  Noah  was  much  criticized 
because  he  persisted  in  building  the  ark. 
His  critics  argued  together  that  the  very  act 
of  constructing  such  a  mammoth  seagoing 
craft  would  bring  a  flood.  "Preparation 
would  start  something."  Some  time  after 
that,  whUe  sitting  on  the  bow  of  his  boat, 
Noah's  self-respect  began  to  increase,  and 
he  wondered  what  had  become  of  his 
critics. 

It  pays  to  be  prepared,  and  we  can  not  be 
prepared  without  paying  the  price.  Think 
about  it  and  you  are  bound  to  agree  that 
this  is  so. 

That  barber  who  shaved  the  parson  on  a 
long-ago  morning  can  not  possibly  know 
that  he  started  something,  not  only  in  the 
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mind  of  the  parson  himaelf  but  in  other 
minds  as  welL  He  can  not  know  just  what 
his  eontrlbntion  to  the  world's  progress  was 
that  morning.  Perhaps  yon  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  opportunities  we  have  and 
how  many  times  we  hit  and  how  many  times 
we  miss  In  the  helpfulness  and  Talue  of 
what  we  supply. 


This  is  a  great  day — a  day  when  we  are 
coming  back  to  fundamental  principles.  It 
is  true  that  '' People  are  paid  to-day  on  a 
basis  of  results  and  not  on  a  basis  of  long 
promises,  long  pedigrees,  or  a  strong  pull." 
What  about  itf  What  are  you  supplying  fi 
What  do  you  merit — actually  merit  in 
return  f 


CHRIST'S  CALL  VAC ATIONWARD :  DAYS  OFF 

WITH  CHRIST 

The  Bey.  Balph  W.  Wybick,  Bucklin,  Kan. 


And  he  saith  mUo  them.  Come  ye  yaurselvee 
apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awMLe, 
— ^Biark  6:31« 

BxcAUSX  it  long  has  been  pious  to  say 
that  the  deyil  never  takes  a  day  off,  it  some- 
times has  been  thought  impious  and  sacre- 
ligious  for  a  CSiristian  to  think  of  taking  a 
day  off.  It  would  be  impious  enough  if  a 
▼aeation  meant  for  a  Christian  to  cease  be- 
ing a  Christian.  But  nothing  like  that  is 
necessitated  or  implied*  The  business  world 
aees  a  wise  economy  in  yacations.  Depleted 
energies  must  be  repleted.  Like  strings  on 
a  violin,  tense  nerves  must  be  released  a  lit- 
tle, else  they  will  snap.  All  work  and  no 
play  unmakes  the  worthiest  and  best  of 
toilers.  Becreation  is  a  demand  of  nature. 
And  if  that  recreation  is  re-creative,  it  is 
as  God-appointed  as  the  Sabbath. 

As  God-appointed  as  the  Sabbath  is 
totally  to  the  point.  Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  we  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy  by  abstaining  from  work,  as  com- 
manded, and  by  abstaining  from  play,  which 
is  not  commanded.  That  was  over  thirty 
years  ago.  He  then  cited  some  Europeans  as 
better  Sabbath  observers  than  ourselves,  in- 
asmuch as  these  after  their  morning  worship 
in  the  churches  somewhat  renewed  their 
physical  powers  by  playing  with  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  free  air  of  their  city  parks.  Our 
Puritan  fathers,  good  as  they  were,  made 
the  mistake  of  making  the  Sabbath  the  dull- 
est day  of  the  week,  and  thereby  commended 
the  religion  of  our  Lord  as  the  drabbest 
thing  in  the  world.  What  we  ought  to  do 
as  Christians  is  to  make  Sunday  the  hap- 
piest, brightest,  and  wholesomest  day  of  the 
week,  thereby  commending  the  Christian  re- 
ligion for  what  it  really  is— ^e  gladdest  and 
most  gladdening  thing  in  the  world. 

If^  nftWj  our  care  is  to  make  the  Sabbath 


the  brightest  and  besti  day  of  the  week,  we 
are  on  our  way  to  realize  Christ's  ideal  of  it 
being  made  for  man.  And  not  once  during 
that  realization  will  we  be  foimd  Pharisai- 
cally complaining  at  anything  that  really 
rests  the  tired  part  of  any  person.  He  who 
has  digged  ditches  or  has  harvested  grain 
all  week,  and  is  disposed  accordingly  to  rest 
in  his  house  most  of  Simday,  ought  to  get 
from  clergy  and  laity  alike  a  Christian's 
"God  bless  you!"  He  or  she  who  has  been 
shut  up  in  factory,  store,  or  ofice  all  week, 
and  accordingly  plans  to  eat  supper  with 
family  or  friends  in  some  nook  of  ''God's 
out-of-doors"  ought  not,  for  that  alone,  to 
be  branded  a  pagan  or  heathen.  And  he 
who  from  any  burdens  of  sorrow,  trouble, 
or  sin  seeks  the  rest  invited  by  the  hymns 
and  prayers  and  words  of  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary ought  to  be  greeted  by  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  on  the  part  of  every  one. 
These,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  ways  to 
make  the  Sabbath  re-creative,  and  the  ser- 
vant of  ourselves,  our  brothers,  and  the 
living  €k>d.  • 

Then,  a  vacation  no  more  asks  a  Chris- 
tian to  quit  being  a  Christian  than  the  Sab- 
bath asks  him  to  cease  being  Christlike. 
Bightly  understood,  a  real  vacation  is  one's 
Sabbath  week,  or  Sabbath  fortnight,  or 
Sabbath  month.  A  vacation  is  for  the  rest- 
ing of  the  tired  part  of  the  human.  If  one 
is  weary  for  old  home  haunts,  a  home-going 
will  be  the  most  resting  and  re-creating. 
If  one  is  nervous  from  eleven  months  at  the 
counting  desk  in  the  city's  din,  let  him  make 
him  a  bed  and  observation  point  somewhere 
in  the  forest,  with  its  birds  and  creatures 
of  the  wild.  If  one  has  petted,  patted,  and 
coaxed  the  soil  for  a  harvest,  then  let  Jii™ 
go  where  he  wisely  will— to  eity,  ooean,  or 
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monntaiiii  he  has  earned  a  month's  repose. 
And  if  one  is  soul-weary  for  the  nigher  rest, 
let  him  find  recreation  and  re-creation  in 
searching  the  Scriptures  and  having  fellow- 
ship with  God.  That  will  be  as  much  a  va- 
cation as  any  of  the  others.  For,  a  real 
vacation  is  for  re-creation.  It  is  to  rest  and 
rebuild  the  tired  part  of  the  individual: 

I.  Bj  force  of  logie  we  now  have  come 
to  what  Christ  himself  gave  by  force  of  ex- 
ample; viz.,  to  the  real  ground  of  the  right 
call  vaeationward.  That  ground-  is  the 
necessity  of  resting  the  tired  part  of  the  in- 
dividuaL  True,  that  may  be  the  entirety  of 
some  folk.  But  with  most  folk  the  year's 
work*  produces  a  central  weariness.  And  if 
that  is  taken  care  of,  that  rehabilitated  part 
acts  as  a  restorative  to  any  other  weary 
member  or  faculty. 

In  reference  to  Christ's  calling  his  disci- 
ples vaeationward  we  gather  from  the  gos- 
pels that  it  had  a  twofold  bearing.  Mark 
inclines  ns  to  think  that  it  was  to  recuper8;te 
over-worked  disciples.  Says  he,  ''There  were 
many  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat."  Matthew  as 
fully  inclines  us  to  believe  that  it  was  more 
to  rest  a  sorrowing  and  broken-hearted  Mas- 
ter. News  had  reached  him  of  the  untimely 
death  of  him  he  had  superseded  in  the  favor 
of  the  people.  Says  Matthew,  "Now  when 
Jesus  heard  of  it  (the  death  of  the  Baptist), 
he  withdrew  from  thence  in  a  boat  to  a 
desert  place  apart."  So  that  rested  bodies 
and  comforted  hearts  may  be  taken  as  the 
motive  of  Christ's  inviting  his  disciples 
vaeationward.  Over-worked  bodies,  over- 
burdened minds,  and  over-borne  hearts  more 
than  demand  humane  treatment.  They  com- 
mand divine  attention.  So  that  they  who  go 
vaeationward  to  rest  the  centrally  tired  part 
for  the  sake  of  better  service  to  God  and 
man  alike  have  thus  far  the  sanction  of 
heaven. 

H.  If  the  ground  of  a  vacation  is  to  rest 
the  tiredest  part,  it  ought  to  be  easy  enough 
to  find  the  right  place.  The  where  of  a  vaca- 
tion is  no  sooner  raised  on  this  ground  than 
it  is  fully  answered.  We  read  that  Christ 
said  to  his  disciples,  "Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile." 
"A  desert  place  Y"  Of  course,  Christ  was  not 
so  unmereifnl  as  to  invite  them  into  a 
Sahara.  The  average  equivalent  of  the  word 
erimoa,  here  translated  "desert,"  is  simply 
"uninhabited  place."    The  shepherd  leaves 


the  "ninety  and  nine"  in  the  erSmoM,  or  pas- 
turage, while  he  seeks  the  one  that  is  lost. 
Philip  baptizes  the  Ethiopian  near  Gaza," 
in  a  district  that  was  erSmoa,"  or  unpopu- 
lated. Indeed,  "quiet-place"  is  a  fair  and 
modem  equivalent  for  the  original  Greek 
word  of  the  evangelist's  pen.^ 

Where,  then,  have  one's  vacation  f  The 
moral  and  logical  answer  is,  "In  a  place  that 
is  quiet."  That,  too,  is  usually  the  least 
expensive  to  one's  nerves,  wallet,  and  repu- 
tation. Many  popular  watering  places  are 
for  those  who  just  have  to  go  crazy  once  a 
year.  Merry-go-rounds,  with  their  din  of 
screamy,  screechy,  and  screaky  straining  at 
a  calliope  type  of  music;  the  jargon  of 
peanut,  popcorn,  and^molasses-taffy  venders; 
the  parrot-like  speeches  of  the  agents  of 
cheap  vaudeville;  the  magnified  hoarseness 
of  those  megaphoning  the  lauded  wonders  of 
ten-cent  circuses;  the  whirring  hum  of  the 
roller-coasters  and  the  chutes — these  and  a 
hundred  other  distractions  may  be  necessary 
for  that  diseased  part  of  humanity  that 
would  go  insane  if  separated  from  the  fran- 
tic, fantastic,  and  satanic  But  they  would 
soon  put  a  health  oficer  and  an  amusement 
censor  into  a  sanitarium.  So  that  the 
average  summer  resort  is  a  really  good  plaee 
for  any  one  in  need  of  a  vacation  not  to 
resort  to.  As  a  resort  it  is  the  last  resort, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  place  where  the  searcher 
for  rest  works  and  is  worked  twenty-six 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  So,  search  out 
some  quiet  place,  if  you  would  rest  awhile. 

III.  A  yacation  may  be  absolutely  neoea- 
sary.  The  place  may  be  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  wise  selection.  And  yet  it 
may  utterly  fail.  For  the  greatest  require- 
ment of  a  vacation  is  that  it  shall  neither 
weaken  nor  lower  one's  highest  ideals.  Some 
folks  go  a  slumming  when  they  take  their 
days  off.  And  then  their  ideals  show  it. 
Their  ideals  slump,  and  that  most  misera- 
bly. And  it  usually  takes  eleven  months  of 
high  resolve  and  strenuous  effort  and  moral 
exercise  to  undo  what  they  have  done  in 
one  month  of  un-Christlike  days  off.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  worse  than  no  vacation  at 
all. 

True  it  is  that  the  most  necessary  element 
of  one's  vacation  is  that  it  shall  neither 
weaken  nor  lower  one's  ideals.  If,  tho,  in 
the  call  to  rest  the  tiredest  part  there  is 


^Professor  Koffatt's  reoderinff  Is:    '^Oome  swaj 
to  some  lonely  spot  and  gst  s  little  rask** 
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liaard  the  Master's  words,  and  he  is  obeyed, 
one's  highest  ideals  are  both  strengthened 
and  exalted.  For,  in  his  calling  ns  vaeation- 
ward  Christ  always  says,  ''Gome  with  me 
apart,  and  rest  awhile." 

1.  ''Gome  with  me  apart!"  Among  many 
other  unwholesome  and  wearisome  things 
that  A  vacation  with  Ghrist  will  dispense 
with  win  be  yaeational  •prodigality.  If  in 
the  call  Tacationward  Ghrist  is  heard  in- 
viting, one  then  will  not  take  a  seven-pas- 
senger ante  trip  on  a  wheelbarrow  income. 
He  will  recreate  within  his  means.  Post- 
vacation  debts  are  as  hard  to  meet  as  any 
other,  and  all  the  more  so  when  incurred 
dnring  vacation.  It  is  like  penalising  one- 
self in  the  beginning  of  a  race.  Beyond 
qnestion  Christ  does  not  plan  that  our 
vacations  shall  hang  financial  millstones 
around  our  necks.  Nor  would  he  have  them 
hang  like  millstones  around  our  creditors' 
necks.  A  good  Methodist  bishop  once  asked 
a  class  entering  a  conference  if  they  were 
BO  in  debt  as  to  embarrass  them  financially, 
^th  a  great  show  of  confidence  they  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  so  embarrassed. 
But  the  wise  as  well  as  good  bishop  then 
asked  if  they  were  so  in  debt  financially  as 
to  embarrass  the  other  fellow.  Undoubtedly 
in  reference  to  our  vacations  our  Lord  puts 
both  of  these  to  us  for  our  consideration  be- 
fore starting  vacationward. 

8.  If  one  listens  to  Christ's  tall  vacation- 
ward  he  will  not  selfishly  take  a  vacation. 
If  he  is  married,  his  vacation  will  be  equally 
shared  vrith  his  helpmate  and  tender  de- 
pendents. In  this  there  always  runs  the 
very  golden  rule  of  loving  one's  dear  ones  as 
he  loves  himself.  Those  who  have  borne 
with  him  the  burdens  and  heat  of  domestie 
days  should  share  with  him  the  unburden- 
ing hoors  of  days  off  with  Ghrist. 

Many  other  items  of  an  unselfish  and  un- 
burdening tone  suggest  themselves  to  those 
who  hear  Ghriit  in  the  vacation  ealL  If 
genuine  Christians  we  really  are,  we  then 
on  our  start  for  our  vacations  will  not  dis* 
miss  our  Lord,  like  as  if  he  had  said,  "Oo  ye 
apart  and  rest  awhile.  Your  vacation  is  to 
be  your  retreat;  and  if  it  prove  to  be  your 


ignominious  retreat  from  former  high  ideals, 
there  is  a  plentitude  of  indulgence  with  me 
for  you."  Not  Beal  Christians  will  fed 
that  he  who  has  once  burdened  himself  with 
our  sorrows  and  griefs  and  even  sins  deserves 
to  be  unburdened  and  made  a  partaker  of 
our  joys  and  recreations.  In  short,  Chris- 
tians never  think  of  not  taking  Ghrist  with 
them  during  their  days  off. 

Constructively,  then,  the  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian's days  off  will  keep  the  holytsaerament 
of  hearts  and  places  that  is  in  these  words: 

"This  mountain  shall  my  Horeb  be. 
This  tiny  lake  my  Gkililee: 
Ev'ry  flower  and  bit  of  sod 
Some  token  of  the  Son  of  God." 

And  then  long  after  the  physical  ezhilaration 
of  wholesome  and  blessed  days  off,  the  vaca- 
tion will  remain  to  bless  to  the  last  hours 
of  life,  and  more.  Tho  we  may  say  with 
Whittier,  as  sensing  the  brevity  of  life: 

"I  go  the  common  wa^  of  alL 

The  sunset  fires  will  bum, 
The  rivers  flow,  the  flowers  will  blo#^ 

When  I  no  more  return. 
No  whisper  of  the  mountain  pio6f 

Nor  lapsing  stream  shall  tell 
The  stranger  treading  where  I  treadf 

Of  him  who  loved  them  weU." 

Yet,  like  Whittier  in  his  next  stansas,  we 
will  deny  the  fleeting  phase  of  days  off 
with  Christ  A  vacation  spiritually  spent 
anywhere  where  one  can  so  spend  his  time 
ia  constructive  in  the  best  and  most  lasting 
way.  One  then  says  inmiediately  with 
Whittier  in  reference  to  what  he  now  has 
experienced  of  the  permanency  and  grandeur 
of  days  off  with  Ghrist; 

"But  beauty  seen  is  never  lost, 

God's  colors  aU  are  fkst; 
The  glory  of  this  sunset  heaven 

Ijito  my  soul  has  passed. 
A  sense  of  gladness  unconfined 

To  mortal  date  or  dime; 
As  the  soul  liveth,  it  shall  live, 

Beyond  the  years  of  time. 


A  lover's  daim  is  mine  on  all, 
I  see  to  have  and  hold — 

The  rose  light  of  perpetual  hiUsy 
And  sunsets  never  cold." 
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SERMONIC  LITERATURE 


What  Is  Law 

There  is  one  sentence  that  the  American 
people  might  well  repeat  at  each  meal  for 
a  whole  year,  that  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  nation  might  or.derstand  the  Con- 
stitution: "The  seat  of  law  is  the  bosom  of 
God,  and  the  voice  of  law  is  the  melody 
of  the  world."     A  law  is  the  thought  of 
God,    organized    and    thinking    for    him. 
Natural  laws  are  the  plans  of  Ood,  made 
automatic  and  self-executing.     When  the 
prophet  said  that  ''God  doth  neither  slum- 
ber nor  sleep/'  he  was  referring  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  light,  and  heat.    Laws 
dojiot  cease  their  operation  by  day  or  by 
night  t    Laws  do  man  good  but  never  evil. 
For  the  nuiimal  world  God  organizes  his 
thoughts  into  instincts,  and  the  instinct 
thinks   for   him   and   executes   his   decrees 
and  purposes.    Guided  by  instinct,  the  wild 
fowl  find  their  way  through  the  pathless 
air  to  the  tropic  land.    Taught  by  instinct, 
the  honey-bee  builds  its  home  and  hives  its 
sweets.    Under  this  unseen  guidance  the 
beaver  constructs  its  dam,  and  the  young 
salmon  leaves  the  familiar  scene  and  goes 
out  into  the  great  ocean,  not  to  return 
until  three  years  have  passed.    The  wonder 
of  birds  and  fishes,  of  deer  and  elk  and 
fox,  are  the  wonders  of  instinct,  organ- 
ized.   In  the  vegetable  world  the  thought 
of  God  is  automatic  through  other  laws. 
Thus  the  flavor  of  the  strawberry  is  mixed 
by  a  chemical  formula  that  never  varies 
in  any  land  or  clime.     The  heart  of  the 
orange  is  golden  everywhere,  and  the  un- 
seen Chemist  never  loses  his  formula.    The 
very  spots  on  the  wings  of  the  oriole  are 
made  to  pattern.    It  is  the  uniformity  of 
these  laws  that  renders  possible  the  inven- 
tion of  tools,  the  growth  of  harvests,  the 
building  of  cities.    Think  of  a  world  where 
laws  are  not  uniform.    Watt  invented  his 
engine  because  fire  always  produces  steam, 
because  water  always  runs  down  hill,  be- 
cause cold  always  freezes,  and   the  sun 
rises  at  an  appointed  time.     Think  of  a 
world  where  to-day  the  water  makes  steam 
in  the  locomotive  boiler,  while  to-morrow 
the  fire  freezes  the  water;   where  to-day 
gpravity  pulls  the  airplane  down,  and  to- 
morrow pushes   the   airplane  up — a  world 
where  to-day  the  sun  rises  at  5:50,  and  to- 
morrow, when  the  people  reach  the  train,  it 
is  still  dark  because  the  sun  has  decided 


to  rise  at  11  o'elockl  What  if  sugar  were 
sweet  one  day  and  a  deadly  poison  the 
nextf  In  such  a  lawless  world  there  oonld 
be  no  tools,  no  ships,  no  astronomy,  no 
chemistry,  no  houses,  no  happiness.  Thank 
God  for  the  uniformity  of  law.  It  is  law 
that  makes  possible  man's  arts,  man's  sci- 
ence, man's  tools,  man's  progress.  Little 
wonder  that  men  have  come  to  feel  that 
«the  seat  of  law  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and 
the  voice  of  law  the  melody  of  the  world." 
•^Newxll  Pwight  Hillib. 


Contact  with  Leaders 

We  already  have  too  many  univerrities 
and  colleges  inadequately  endowed,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  deplorable  lack  of  schools 
needed  strictly  for  technical  and  for  vo- 
cational training.  Their  very  numbers 
demonstrate  the  facility  with  which  we 
offer  education,  but  also  they  demonstrate 
that  we  think  more  of  the  institution  than 
of  what  goes  on  inside  of  it — ^that  we  think 
more  of  the  buildings  than  of  the  service 
rendered. 

Then,  too,  it  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of 
a  university  to  include  in  its  curriculum 
every  conceivable  subject  and  to  expend 
much  of  its  revenue  in  providing  instruc- 
tion for  an  insignificant  number  of  stu- 
dents in  these  rarely  utilized  subjects. 

But  since  we  have  so  many  institutions 
with  insufficient  revenue,  my  thought  is 
to  raise  the  opportunity  for  the  best  by 
syndicating,  so  to  speak,  the  most  notable 
professors.  That  would  help  to  solve  the 
salary  question  and  also  it  would  permit 
prominent  men  in  actual  practise — men 
who  have  made  reputations — to  tour  the 
universities  to  lecture  on  their  work.  Let 
the  man  who  built  the  biggest  bridge  in 
the  world  lecture  at  a  dozen  places  on  just 
how  he  did  it.  The  time  of  such  men 
should  be  devoted  to  lecturing,  not  quis- 
zing,  a  class,  and  should  be  confined  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  are  able  to  distin- 
guish between  a  cantilever  bridge  and  the 
Pons  Asinorum.  Every  big  achievement 
should  be  common  knowledge.  The  Ger- 
man student  is  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  leaders,  but  we  seem  to  think  it  more 
important  for  a  university  to  profess  uni- 
versality and  airily  to  dismiss  that  which 
does  not  originate  on  the  college  grounds 
as  not  worth  while.     So  long  as  we  pie- 
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nxre  the  ^'college  spirit"  idea  in  teaching 
we  shall  not  get  the  best. 

This  contact  with  men  of  affairs  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  extends  through 
every  activity.  Take  a  case  in  my  own 
family.  One  of  my  son's  special  interests 
— ^in  electricity— dates  from  a  day  that  I 
took  him  to  visit  Thomas  A.  Edison.  My 
son  had  always  shown  a  great  interest  in 
mechanical  toys,  et  cetera,  but  was  too 
yonng  to  have  learned  much  about  electric- 
ity. Mr.  Edison  had  asked  me  to  visit 
him  to  give  him  some  information  about 
certain  metallurgical  processes,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  he  had  in  mind.  I  took 
my  boy,  who  was  then  about  thirteen  years 
old,  along  with  me  because  I  like  my  chil- 
dren to  come  into  contact  with  big  men. 
The  metallurgical  matter  did  not  take  long, 
and  then  Mr.  Edison  began  to  be  inter- 
ested in  my  son.  He  talked  to  him  about 
the  phonograph,  which  he  was  then  per- 


fecting, and  showed  us  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  art  through  the  various  mod- 
els. Beally  he  talked  to  my  son  more  than 
he  did  to  me,  and  I  protested  jokingly: 
''Do  not  let  the  youngster  absorb  too  much 
of  your  attention  and  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time,"  to  which  Edison  replied:  *1t 
is  the  boy  in  whom  I  am  now  interested," 
and  he  went  right  on  making  many  draw- 
ings and  expounding  his  subject  from  the 
ground  up.  He  gave  us  nearly  the  whole 
day,  though  he  was  an  exceedingly  busy 
man  at  the  time.  My  son  came  home 
filled  with  an  enthusiasm  for  electricity 
that  he  has  never  lost,  and  to  the  study  of 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  ever  since. 
Meetings  with  such  men  are  an  inspiration 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  ambition  of  a  yonng 
man  with  character,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  worry  about  the  future  of  a  young 
man  who  has  character  and  ambition. 
—John  Hays  Hammond,  in  Collier's. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

III— STORED  SUNSHINE 

BoBEBT  Spaske  Walteb,  Chattauooga,  Tenn. 


Tbx  chief  Talue  of  any  plant  may  be 
measured  by  its  ability  to  store  sunshine. 
If  a  thing  has  the  facilities  for  storing 
sonahine,  this  means  that  it  must  in  turn 
release  that  sunshine  in  order  that  some 
other  creature,  whether  animal  or  plant,  may 
be  benefited.  All  beauty  in  nature  is 
nothing  but  the  radiance  that  comes  from 
the  spending  of  stored  up  sunshine.  A 
golden  sunset,  that  tints  up  the  clouds  in  the 
western  sky,  is  made  beautiful  by  the  sun- 
shine that  is  being  spent  by  the  sun.  The 
exquisite  colors  found  in  the  autumn  leaves 
is  nothing  more  than  the  spending  of  sun- 
shine. Stored  sunshine  makes  any  plant  or 
creature  beautiful,  but  the  greatest  beauty 
comes  when  the  sunshine  is  being  spent. 
Thus  the  green  foliage  of  forest  trees  is 
beautiful  while  the  trees  are  at  work  storing 
nmshine;  but  their  beauty  does  not  become 
exquisite  until  the  tree  begins  to  spend  its 
simshine,  and  it  is  then  that  the  human  soul 
38  lost  in  admiration  for  the  green,  the 
golden,  the  purple,  the  crimson,  the  yellow, 
and  the  other  rare  hues  that  the  autumn 
brings.  Nor  does  the  stored  sunshine  end 
here,  for  every  flower  that  s^feads  its  waxen 
petals  before  us  makes  a  firm  declaration 


that  all  its  beauty  is  nothing  more  than  the 
sunshine,  which  it  has  captured  and  is  joy- 
fully spending  again.  Nor  is  the  storage  of 
sunshine  confined  to  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  plants.  The  beet  and  sugar-cane  stores 
sunshine,  and  in  spending  it  gives  back  that 
which  it  has  gained  in  the  form  of  sugar 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  The 
apple,  the  peach,  the  orange,  the  strawberry, 
the  cherry,  corn,  wheat,  and  every  soil  prod- 
uct gathers  together  the  rich  and  rare  ele- 
ments of  soil,  and  in  their  laboratory  store 
them  with  sunshine,  and  give  back  to  man- 
kind toothsome  and  health-giving  foods  for 
which  no  mortal  can  find  a  substitute.  And 
thus  nature  declares  that  the  value  of  any 
plant  lies  in  its  ability  to  store  sunshine 
and  in  spending  it  in  some  way,  leaving  the 
world  a  rich  blessing. 

This  same  principle  of  storing  sunshine 
as  exemplified  in  plants  may  also  be  used  as 
a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  worth 
of  a  human  being.  The  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  goes  through  life  wearing  a  smile, 
who  always  has  a  kind  and  encouraging 
word  for  his  brother,  and  is  always  sympa- 
thetic, is  as  surely  shedding  stored  sunshine 
as  is  the  rarest  flower  that  spends  its  fra- 
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grance  to  make  life  more  beantifnl.  The  per- 
Bon  who  goes  through  life  unselfishlj,  lift- 
ing and  lending  a  helping  hand  without  the 
thought  of  receiving  favors  in  return,  is  as 
snrelj  spending  the  sunshine  his  soul  has 


eaptured  as  is  the  apple,  the  peach,  wheat, 
or  rice,  which  spend  themselves  that  the  lives 
of  both  man  and  beast  ma/  be  made  more 
tolerable  on  the  earth  and  that  civilization 
maj  be  advanced. 


OUTLINES 


Playing  the  Man 


Be  of  good  eowrage,  and  let  us  play  the 
man. — 2  Sanu  10:12. 

Context:  King  Nahash,  who  once  had 
done  a  kindly  deed  to  David,  is  dead.  Wish- 
ing: to  requite  that  deed,  David  sends  com- 
forters to  Nahash's  son  Hanun.  Hanun's 
princes  lead  him  (Hanun)  to  suspect  the 
motive,  imputing  a  sinister  one,  namely,  that 
David  had  sent  spies  to  spy  the  land.  This 
leads  to  shameful  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Hanun  with  regard  to  David's  ambassadors, 
which,  in  due  course,  leads  to  collision  and 
war.  Both  sides  draw  up  for  conflict,  and 
in  our  text,  we  have  Joab  rallying  his  men 
to  "he  of  good  courage,  to  play  the  men," 
etc  Such  a  word  is  heartening  and  rousing 
to  the  great  spiritual  conflict  we  all  have 
to  fight.  What  is  it  to  <'play  the  man"  in 
this  great  conflict  with  evilf 

I.  It  is  to  prefer  Christian  principle  to 
unprincipled  policy.  In  a  worldly  sense,  it 
would  have  been  policy  for  Moses  to  have 
'laid  low"  with  regard  to  those  poor 
brow-beaten,  back-smarting  slaves  in 
Egypt.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  in 
Pharaoh's  palace,  living  on  the  best  of  the 
land,  in  order  to  side  with  Pharaoh's  slaves 
was  to  Jeopardize  his  own  position  in  the 
palace  Y  But  these  slaves  were  of  his  own 
stock— of  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  he  felt 
the  whole  thing  a  positive  wrong.  It  was  a 
call  for  decision  between  principle  and  pol- 
icy; and,  to  the  credit  of  Moses,  he  ''played 
the  man"  for  his  people  and  his  God.  How 
many  since  that  day  have  failed  as  com- 
pared with  Moses  t  How  many  prefer  policy 
to  principle,  pence  to  Christian  practise  I 
How  many  will  tell  a  lie  when  a  lie  means 
the  sale  of  some  particular  article  in  busi- 
ness! If  we  ''play  the  man"  we  shall  scorn 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  stand  up  for  prin- 
ciple and  conscience  and  Qod. 

II.  It  is  to  stand  by  our  convictions,  what- 
ever the  cost.  Immovable,  rock-like,  de- 
fiant, Luther  "played  the  man."  Not  to  the 
same  degree  can  this  be  said  of  Erasmus. 


Compromising,  he  would  not  stand  to  his 
convictions  as  did  his  confrdre — ^Luther  I 
When  convictions  are  at  stake,  we  can  eom- 
promise  too  much.  The  old,  false  prophets 
were  false  in  that  they  cried,  "peace,  peace," 
when  there  was  no  peace.  Amiability  most 
be  guarded  against  lest,  in,  being  too  amia- 
ble and  peace-loving,  convictions  and  high 
principles  are  forfeited.  When  fundamen- 
tals are  at  stake,  we  must  put  on  the  brave 
front,  and  "play  the  man." 

III.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  eross,  to  quit 
our  sin  and  take  sides  with  God.  That's 
true  manliness  I  A  story  is  told  of  a  medi- 
cine man  in  West  Africa  who  was  at  death's 
door.  Having  applied  all  his  herbs  and 
spells  without  avail,  and  having  conducted 
his  rites  before  his  idols  without  effect,  he 
went  to  the  seashore,  and  casting  all  into 
the  surf,  he  cried:  "Now  I'll  be  a  man,  and 
meet  my  God  alone!"  We  "play  the  man" 
when  alone  at  the  cross,  we  face  the  issues 
of  life  and  death,  cast  our  sin  on  the  great 
Sin-bearer,  turn  our  back  on  the  world,  and 
stand  out  for  Jesus.  To  do  that,  is  bolder 
by  far  than  facing  any  amount  of  batteries 
and  battalions  of  war. 

"Play  the  man, — win  the  fight,"  and  to 
you  shall  be  redeemed  the  promise,  "He 
that  overcometh,"  etc.  (Bev.  2:17). 


Potter  and  Clay 

And  when  the  veseel  that  he  made  of  the 
clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed 
good  to  the  potter  to  make  «t.---Jer.  18:4. 

This  world  is  a  huge  pottery  district  in 
which  human  character  is  being  molded 
into  beauty  or  deformity. 

I.  Our  attention  is  called  to  a  failure 
in  pottery.  This  is  an  incident  of  every 
day  observation.  Peculiar  results  of  handi* 
craft  are  visible.  Chaste  design  and  i>erfect 
finish  also  meet  the  eye.  God  confesses  in- 
directly that  he  has  failed  to  produce  a  good 
result.  He  rightly  attributes  the  failure 
to  the  incongruous  elements.    We  amatenr 
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potters  are  in  good  company  when  we  fail. 

II.  Attempt  an  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable failure.  The  material  was  nn- 
soited — ^not  plastie  enough,  nor  ample 
enough;  or  possiblj  contained  disintegrat- 
ing elements.  There  maj  be  found  in  our 
mental  and  moral  composition  constituents 
which  limit  even  God.  Of  a  starved,  shrunk- 
en ffagment  of  humanity  amid  adverse  con- 
ditions even  our  benevolent  Bedeemer  might 
despair  of  making  a  noble  saint. 

m.  Observe  the  renewed  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  potter.  Notwitlistanding  the 
humiliating  failure,  the  obdurate  material, 
be  ''made  it  again  another  vessel.'^  The  old 
material  employed  to  new  uses.  Life  in  the 
hands  of  Ood  is  susceptible  of  a  new  mold, 
if  not  of  perfect  pattern.  The  clay  would  be 
fresh  kneaded  and  subjected  to  close  scru- 
tiny— suggesting  painful^  mental^  and  moral 
processes.  Each  may  make  or  mar  his  char- 
acter, as  he  facilitates  or  resists  God's  gra- 
cious purpose. 

rV.  Mark  the  general  hopefulness  of  the 
allegory.  Individuals  whose  life  is  con- 
fessedly a  failure  may  hope  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  Churches  and  nations  may  be  re- 
east  on  nobler  lines,  with  less  alloy.  Gro- 
tesque social  deformities  give  place  to  moral 
grace  and  beauty.  Even  a  ray  of  hope  is 
thrown  upon  the  future.  Christ  has  prom- 
ised to  ''present  us  faultless"  yonder.  The 
marred  unfinish  of  our  life  will  give  place 
to  that  moral  symmetry  which  will  satisfy 
even  the  great  Potter. 


Faithfulness 

He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  ia  least 
i$  faithful  also  in  much;  and  he  that  is 
unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much, 
—Luke  16:10. 

The  text  is  an  observation  on  the  parable 
of  the  "unjust  steward."  It  presents,  in 
negative  fashion,  an  e^diortation  to  be 
faithful.  Concerning  faithfulness,  note 
three  things. 

L  That  faithfulness  in  little  things  is 
equal  to  faithfulness  in  big  things.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  large  opportunities  or 
small,  but  one  of  spirit.  For  the  timber  of 
soul  can  be  displayed  in  the  doing  of  a  small 
task  as  of  a  large  one.  The  "salt"  and  the 
''blue"  are  in  a  glass  of  sea-water  as  in  the 
sea  itself.  The  same  quality  material  can 
be  in  the  sample  as  in  the  whole.    It  is  not 


bulk,  but  texture.  Christ  valued  the  widow's 
mite  as  great  not  because  it  was  great,  in- 
trinsically speaking,  but  because  the  spirit 
that  prompted  it  was  great.  In  themselves 
the  gifts  of  the  wealthier  were  far  greater, 
but  not  in  spirit.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
soult 

IL  That  faithfulness  in  little  qualifies 
for  faithfulness  in  much.  Note  verse  11. 
Unf aithfuliiess  in  this  world's  mammon  dis- 
qualifies for  the  responsibility  given  with 
regard  to  the  higher  riches.  Faithfulness 
qualifies  for  higher  faithfulness.  Unfaith- 
fulness destroys  trust.  How  can  a  man  be 
trusted  with  higher  things  who  has  proved 
dishonest  vrith  the  lower  and  the  smaller 
things?  Advancement,  responsibility,  prog- 
ress are  dependent  on  proved  fidelity  with 
regard  to  present  tasks  and  present  commit- 
ments. 

in.  That  if  we  can  be  faithful  in  little 
things  postulates  faithfulness  to  the  big 
things.  Let  a  man  prove  true  to  the  little 
task,  and  he  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
big  task.  The  man  who  can  work  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  in  some  comer  can  well 
be  trusted  to  do  some  bigger  and  more  pub- 
lic duty  consistently.  If  he  can  be  faithful 
when  away  from  the  gaze  of  men,  it  will 
generally  follow  that  he  will  be  faithful 
when  he  works  in  men's  full  view.  The. 
temptation  to  "scamp"  is  not  with  the  big, 
public  task,  but  with  the  small  and  the  in- 
significant one.    It  is  there  the  test  lies! 

Application:  Let  us  be  faithful  to  our 
bit,  as  those  having  to  give  account. 


Surface  impressions 

Jehovah  seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for 
man  looJceth  on  the  outward  appearance, 
hut  Jehovah  looJceth  on  the  heart. — 1  Sam. 
16:7. 

Our  opinions  and  estimates  and  eoneln- 
sions  are  usually  based  on  what  things  seem 
or  appear  to  be.  Our  prejudiees,  our  likes 
and  dislikes,  are  based  largely  on  casual 
observation  and  acquaintance.  In  a  word, 
we  are  swayed  and  ruled  to  a  great  degree 
by  surface  impressions. 

I.  Positive  aspect.  In  social  and  busi- 
ness relations,  fine  clothes,  fine  manner^^ 
polish  and  ui4)anity — ^impress  us  so  favor- 
ably I  Don't  imagine  that  everything  that 
looks  good  is  good.  Don't  mistake  a  hat 
for  a  head  I     Don't  mistake  a  hand  for  a 
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lieartl  Don't  mistake  a  face  for  a  soul  I 
Don't  judge  by  siaie,  comelinessy  grace,  or 
'Mooka."  Eliab  was  a  goodly  man  to  look 
upon,  but  David  was  God's  man.  He  had 
potential  possibilities,  a  regal  spirit,  kingly 
.courage  and  dauntlessness  of  soul  not  ap- 
parent to  the  casual  observer.  A  scheming 
mind,  a  despicable  character,  a  foul  heart, 
a  diabolical  purpose,  may 'be  hidden  behind 
a  suave  manner,  or  beneath  correct  and 
fashionable  clothes,  but  "Yx>u  ean't  purify 
the  water  by  painting  the  pomp  I"  Many 
a  "wildcat"  project  and  many  a  "get-rich- 
quick"  enterprise  flourishes  by  commercial- 
izing "appearances."  A  man  may  smile  and 
smile  and  be  a  villain  I  Before  investing 
hard-earned  money,  look  beneath  the  but- 
facet  BefoK  receiving  a  "sheep"  into  the 
fold,  examine  the  grade  of  "wool"  he  wears  I 
n.  Negative  aspect.  Many  a  young  man 
believes  that  money,  means,  dress,  is  king. 
Many  a  woman  believes  that  appearances, 
looks,  attire,  reputation,  etc.,  are  regal  and 
paramount.  God  judges  the  regal  and  the 
kingly  not  by  shallow  show  but  by  solid 
substance  I  The  world  is  mad  today  over 
this,  thAt,  or  the  other,  which  at  first  sight 
may  seem  promising,  but  in  the  end  leads 
to  despair.  Strikes,  riots,  revolution,  Bol- 
shevism, etc.,  seem  at  first,  by  reason  of 
.surface  impressions,  to  offer  solution  to  all 
social  disorders  and  to  all  classism  and  in- 
dustrial injustice — but  the  last  state  where 
it  is  tried  is  worse  than  the  first.  Life  offers 
us  a  bubble  and  it  explodes  in  our  face. 
Surface  impressions  lead  to  mistaking  repu- 
tation for  character,  shadow  for  substance, 
fiction  for  fact,  theory  for  truth.  If  pos- 
sible keep  your  smile  and  your  fine  man- 
ners and  your  goodly  appearance,  but  strive 
first  to  keep  the  well-springs  of  the  heart 
pure,  the  character  clean  and  the  inner  man 
sound|  strong,  and  sturdy. 


life's  Pauses 

Be  rttK.— Ps.  46:10. 

There  is  an  eloquence  in  life's  pauses  as 
in  life's  pressure.  There  is  an  art  of  omis- 
sion as  there  is  of  inclusion.  How  strange 
the  old  books  appeared  without  the  pause — 
without  the  punctuation  marks!  And  how 
much  less  effective  the  delivery  of  a  speech, 
say,  if  not  for  the  breathing-spaces.  There 
is  the  place  for  rest  as  well  as  for  activity; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  pause  that  often  makes  for 


effectiveness.  (Apply  to  the  restimg-txmes 
in  nature;  in  music;  in  elocution;  in  the 
story  of  creation.)  Let  us  note  some  reasons 
as  to  why  we  should  observe  the  "pause"  in 
life. 

I.  For  the  bracing  power  of  it.  There  is 
more  bracing  power  in  resting  than  most 
people  are  inclined  to  credit.  Dr.  Jowett, 
who  says  that  "there's  real  power  in  true 
rest,"  quotes  a  physician  who  advises  the 
"getting  apart  for  ten  minutes  a  day  and 
reconstructing  the  most  beautiful  scene  in 
one's  memory."  The  secret  of  longevity  lies 
largely  in  knowing  how  to  apply  the  art  of 
lying  fallow.  (Apply  spiritually.)  Let  the 
soul  breathe  I  We  can  be  too  cumbered. 
We  can  live  too  much  in  the  heat  of  rush- 
ing activity.  For  the  bracing  energies  rest 
imparts  we  need  to  "come  apart"  at  times 
and  "be  still." 

II.  For  the  calming,  subduing  power 
there  is  in  rest.  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  Bemember  what  power  there  is 
in  God.  How  he  "breaketh  the  bow,"  etc 
(Verse  9)1  Why  this  fretfubiess,  the 
psalmist  suggests,  over  spiritual  calamities? 
Just  be  still,  and  in  the  stillness  "learn  what 
God  is  like."  In  that  calm  contemplation 
new  power  and  confidence  will  be  bom. 

HI.  For  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  study- 
ing God.  It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  cease 
from  our  own  tasks,  and  in  quiet  study  just 
see  how  God  performs  his.  Matthew  Henry 
interprets  the  half -hour's  silence  in  heaven 
as  one  in  which  opportunity  was  appro- 
priated to  see  what  God  was  doing.  It  is 
good,  sometimes,  to  see  not  only  what  God 
is  doing  but  how  he  does  it.  The  true  poet, 
artist,  preacher,  inventor,  will  study  other 
poets,  etc.  Aren't  we  so  filled  up  with  con- 
ventions, meetings,  etc.,  that  we  have  no 
time  to  study  God  and  catch  the  ways  of  his 
workings? 

"Then,  fresh  from  converse  with  your 
Lord,  return."  The  people  the  world  needs 
are  the  fresh  people — fresh  from  the  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  hills, — fresh  from  the 
secret-places  of  power;  fresh  from  the 
heights  of  communion  with  God;  men  who 
"come  from  God  and  go  back  to  God." 
Freshened  folk  always  have  the  advantage! 
They  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  toned- 
up  energies  gained  from  their  quiet  spells, 
with  which  to  face  anew  the  difSouIt  and 
laborious  tasks. 
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The  Psychological  Mode  of  Approach 

I  recentlj  happened  into  a  junior  Sunday- 
school  «1ass  where  the  lesson  was  on  faith. 
The  teacher  oTidently  did  not  know  how  to 
plan  for  a  psychological  mode  of  approach 
to  this  difficult  concept.  He  began  by  de- 
fining faith  in  Paul's  phrase  as  "the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for;  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  He  then  went  to  the  dic- 
tionary definition,  which  shows  the  relation 
of  faith  to  belief.  He  discust  the  relation 
of  faith  in  works,  as  presented  in  the  wri- 
tings of  James.  But  all  to  no  avail.  The 
class  was  uninterested  and  inattentive.  The 
ksson  did  not  take  hold.  The  time  was 
wasted  and  the  opportunity  lost.  I  excused 
myself  and  went  to  another  elassroouL 

Here  they  had  the  same  topic.  But  the 
teacher  had  sought  for  and  found  a  starting- 
point  from  which  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
faith  in  terms  that  the  children  could  under- 
stand. The  teacher's  eye  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment on  John;  then:  "John,  when  does 
your  next  birthday  comet " 

"The  sixteenth  of  next  month/'  replied 
John  promptly. 

"Going  to  get  any  presents,  ao  you 
think  f  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  John  with  convic- 
tion. 

"  What  makes  you  think  sof  "  inquired  the 
teacher.  **  Not  everybody  does  receive  birth- 
day presents,  you  know." 

"Bat  I  am  sure  I  wiU/'  persisted  John. 
"You  see,  I  know  my  father  and  mother. 
They  have  never  yet  let  one  of  my  birthdays 
pass  without  remembering  me,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  going  to  begin  to  forget 
me  now.    They  think  too  much  of  me." 

"Yon  eeem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  faith 
in  your  father  and  mother,"  remarked  the 
teacher. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  have!"  was  John's  en- 
thusiastie  response. 

And  right  at  this  point  the  way  was  wide 
open  to  show  John  and  the  class  the  mean- 
ing of  faith  in  a  heavenly  Father.  The  wise 
teacher  had  found  a  point  of  contact  in 
John's  faith  in  the  love  and  care  of  his 
parents,  and  it  was  but  a  step  from  this  to 
the  broader  and  deeper  faith  in  God. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  we  are 
all  interested  first  of  all  in  what  affects  our 
own  lives.     Our  attention  turns  most  easily 


to  what  relates  to  or  grows  out  of  our  own 
experience.  The  immediate  and  the  con- 
crete are  the  natural  and  most  effective 
starting-points  for  our  thought.  The  dis- 
tant and  remote  exert  little  appeal  to  our 
interest;  it  is  the  near  that  counts.  Espe- 
cially do  these  rules  hold  for  children.— 
G.  H.  BsTTS,  Eow  to  Teaoh  Beligion. 

The  Spiritual  Gift 

La  Voix  de  VAlsaee-LorrtUne  reprints 
from  the  American  Hebrew  an  article  by 
Dr.  Marcel  Knecht,  who  is  director  of  the 
official  bureau  of  French  information  in 
New  York,  recalling  three  moving  incidents 
of  the  war,  which  Chrow  a  high  light  upon 
the  spiritual  unity  of  the  service  offered 
alike  by  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews  and 
free-thinkers  in  France,  who  felt  bound  by 
no  ties  of  dogma,  but  gave  themselves  un- 
reservedly to  their  countrymen. 

The  heroes  of  the  stories  were  all  French 
Jews  and  religious  teachers— Babbi  Jules 
Bueff,  of  Verdun;  Assistant  Babbi  Weil,  of 
Lun^ville,  and  great  Babbi  Abraham 
Bloch,  of  Lyons.  The  first  became  chaplain 
of  the  military  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of 
Verdun  and  was  killed  by  one  of  the  shells 
poured  by  the  Germans  upon  that  hospital. 
The  second.  Dr.  Weil,  suffered  martyrdom 
together  with  his  young  daughter,  who  had 
already  been  seized  by  Bavarian  soldiers  at 
Lundville  in  August,  1914;  the  two  were 
placed  in  the  cellar  of  the  synagog  and  the 
building  was  then  set  on  fire,  while  seldiers 
prevented  escape. 

The  third  hero  was  Dr.  Abraham  Bloch, 
of  Lyons,  who  was  serving  as  an  orderly  in 
the  ambulance  of  the  French  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps  at  the  village  of  Taintroux,  in 
the  Vosges.  The  hospital  was  shelled  by  the 
Germans,  and  set  on  fire;  many  of  the 
patients,  removed  from  the  ambulance,  re- 
ceived fresh  wounds  from  this  attack.  One 
of  those  thus  suddenly  struck  by  a  shell 
begged  his  orderly  to  bring  him  a  crucifix. 
That  orderly  was  Dr.  Bloch,  who  imme- 
diately went  to  the  hospital  and  returned 
with  the  emblem.  As  he  laid  it  upon  the 
dying  soldier's  lips,  Dr.  Bloch  himself  was 
struck  by  a  shell  and  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
Catholic  chaplain,  Father  Jamin,  who  has 
kept  the  record  of  this  beautiful  scene  of 
devotion.    Frenchmen  of  the  Christian  faith 
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join  in  expressing  their  reverent  pride  in 
''these  three  modest  bnt   immortal  heroes,  i 
whose   memory    will   be    cherished    in    our 
national  history." 

The  Frenchman  is,  perhaps,  the  supreme 
nationalist.  Upon  Americans  the  strongest 
impression  will  probably  be  made  by  the 
complete  wiping  out  of  barriers  of  religious 
creed  in  the  face  of  the  mystery  of  death. 
These  men  were  no  less  devout  because  they 
forgot  the  names  of  things  in  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  realities. — Evening  Sun, 
N.  Y. 

Forgetting  Your  Troubles 

"What  a  wonderful  thing  if  mothers  could 
be  given  courses  in  child  psychology.  I  have 
heard  of  many  cases  of  young  men  and 
women  who  would  have  spared  much  anguish 
and  their  mothers  much  anxiety  if  the 
mothers  had  known  more  of  children's  minds. 
Take  the  ease  of  a  girl  who  was  fortunate 
to  come  in  time  into  the  practise  of  a  wise 
doctor. 

As  a  child  she  had  been  subjected  to 
much  well-meant  nag^ng.  She  had  suffered 
from  St.  Yitus's  iance  in  her  ninth  year. 
She  had  been  treated  then  by  a  competent 
neurologist,  and  the  symptoms  had  subsided. 
He  had  pronounced  her  cured.  But  her  over- 
anxious mother  had  ever  been  on  the  look- 
out for  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
had  not  concealed  her  fears  very  success- 
fully from  her  daughter.  Most  of  us,  when 
joung,  in  spite  of  lapses,  do  nearly  what 
our  mothers  constantly  expect  us  to  do.  So, 
too,  our  nerves  are  apt  to  do  what  we  expect 
of  them.  And  this  young  girl  had  developed 
more  or  le^  gradually  a  mental  nervousness 
— ^her  hands  trembled  badly  when  she 
thought  any  one  was  observing  her.  Later, 
"v^hen  she  was  required  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing in  a  cold  world,  this  misfortune  em- 
barrassed her  greatly. 

She  had  consulted  several  neurologists,  but 
the  malady  remained  just  as  bad  as  ever. 
They  had  all  told  her  that  the  trouble  was 
a  psychis  one,  that  th?re  was  no  functional 
eause,  and  that  her  will-power  could  over- 
come the  trembling  if  she  exerted  it  Suf- 
ficiently. But  because  will-power  had  not 
helped  she  had  convinced  herself  that  the 
trouble  was  constitutional,  and  not  psychic, 
and  that  she  had  no  control  over  it. 

Yes,  she  was  quite  cur^d — and  by  a  very 
simple  method.     He;  final  adviser  watched 


her  in  a  more  or  less  matter-of-fact,  but 
kindly,  way  for  a  moment,  and  said :  **  Yes, 
I  see  your  hands  do  tremble  somewhat  at 
times,  just  as  you  have  told  me.  But  what 
of  it  if  they  do  f  Lots  of  people  have 
shakier  hands  than  yon  have,  and  they  are 
not  worrying  over  it.  It  doesn't  keep  them 
awake  nights.  Why  should  such  a  trival 
thing  bother  youf  Let  your  hands  tremble, 
if  they  wilL  But  stop  getting  nervous  and 
feeling  sensitive  about  such  a  thing  I  ** 

80  she  forgot  about  it,  and  the  trouble 
disappeared  when  she  stopt  combating  it. 
The  point  is  that  no  one  had  ever  told 
her  to  let  the  trivial  thing  go  on  and  ignore 
it.  She  had  always  been  told  to  grit  her 
teeth  and  overcome  the  trouble  by  sheer 
force. — Tlie  PeopU^M  FavorUe  Magaainej'^ 
Db.  J.  B.  Thoicas. 

New  Fields  for  the  Pugnacious  Instinct 

We  often  hear  it  maintained  that  the  in- 
stinct of  pugnacity  which  in  the  past  has 
led  to  war  must  necessarily  do  so  in  the 
future,  and  that  those  who  look  for  a  per- 
manent  peace  are  therefore  doomed  to  dis^ 
appointment.  This  is  a  most  unjustifiable 
assumption.  Granting  that  the  emotional 
element  of  every  instinct  must  always  re- 
main, it  is  not  necessary  either  that  the  same 
stimuli  should  awaken  that  emotion,  or  that 
the  emotion  should  express  itself  in  the  same 
action — ^in  this  case,  in  slaughter.  The  in- 
stinct for  combat  finds  expression  in  games 
such  as  football  and  in  the  rivalry  of  sport ; 
and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
English  people  are  less  aggressive  than  other 
nations  we  know,  tho  when  the  instinct  is 
directed  to  war  the  Englishman  throws  him- 
self into  it  with  no  less  energy  and  zest. 
Long  ago,  William  James  pointed  out  the 
X>os8ibility  of  finding  a  moral  equivalent  of 
war  in  social  service,  from  an  egocentric  to 
an  altruistic  and  chivalrous  end.  We  can 
take  up  arms  for  others  even  tho  we  refuse 
to  do  so  for  ourselves.  Then  our  instinct 
ceases  to  be  aggressive,  and  becomes  pro- 
tective. So  ultimately  we  shall  learn  that 
we  can  fight  with  other  weapons  for  truth 
and  purity,  we  shall  join  a  crusade  against 
oppression  and  vice— find  this  kind  of  eom- 
bat  will  employ  for  social  ends  those  emo- 
tions and  instincts  which  at  present  we  use 
for  war  and  destruction.  Bo  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  pugnacious  instinct  will 
find   scope   in   fields   of   social   service    in 
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the  fight  f OB  jnsfcifiei  ptxtity,  and  right. 
It  M  often  eeid  that  instineta  are  blind. 
It  la  rather  we  who  are  blind  to  their  potency 
and  to  the  purposes  for  whieh  they  exist. 
The  abandonment  of  that  false  doetrine 
whieh  would  have  as  suppress  them,  and  the 
aobatitntion  for  it  of  an  understanding  of 
their  proper  usesy  would  open  up  to  na  re* 
■eureee  of  power  whieh  would  give  na  in 
abnndanee  energy  and  life. — By  J.  A.  Had- 
filLD,  in  The  Spirit. 

The  Socialising  Process 

[The  signifieance  of  the  point  made  in  (the 
illnstration  whieh  follows  is  far-reaching 
and  important.  It  discloses  this — ^that  it  is 
possible  to  be  philanthropic;  to  do  outwardly 
many  estimable  things  for  the  eommunity, 
and  atm  lack  the  vital  quality  that  makes 
the  gifts  aeeeptalble  and  enduring.  The  ab- 
sence of  real  innemess^  not  identifying  one's 
self  witB  those  for  whom  the  gifts  are  in- 
tended, is  borrowing  trouble  for  the  future. 
E4iaaUy  the  receiver  must  enter  into  the 
lesl  spirit  of  the  gift  and  giver.  .  The 
soeiali^g  process  calls  for  men  coming  to- 
gether as  men,  giving  themselves  for  one 
another  and  freely  inviting  self-expression 
and  eooperation. — Eds.] 

Bome  years  ago  a  large  manufacturer 
CMnpanyi  at  the  instigation  of  its  president, 
built  a  model  town  £>r  the  use  of  its  em- 
ployees. Sanitary  houses  wove  erected,  beau- 
tifol  parkflt,  with  fountains  and  flowers, 
ware  laid  out,  and  opportunities  were  pro- 
vided for  recreation  and  improvement.  Some 
tima  after  the  inauguration  of  this  ameli- 
orative scheme,  it  was  deemed  necessary, 
during  a  financial  depression,  to  rednoe  the 
wages  of  these  employees  by  shortening  the 
hours  of  worl^  and  when,  as  a  consequence, 
a  strike  was  declared,  the  president  of  the 
company  was  astonished  and  perplexed,  and 
eonaidered  the  employees  as  utterly  unappre* 
ciative.  Later  still,  when  the  promoter  of 
the  model  town  died,  and  a  court  decision  re- 
quired the  comiMUiy  to  divest  itself  of  the 
management  or  the  town,  as  involving  a 
funetmn  beyond  its  corporate  powers, 
scarcely  a  protest  was  made  by  the  em- 
ployees when  the  parks,  flowers  and  foun- 
tains were  dismantled.  What  was  the  trou- 
ble f  "  The  president  of  the  company  under 
discussion,''  as  Jane  Addams  has  said, 
'^ent  further  than  the  usual  employer  does. 
He  socialized  not  only  the  factory,  but  the 
form  in  which  his  workmen  were  Uving.  He 
hnilt,  and  in  a  great  measure  regulated,  sn 
entire  town,  without  calling  upon  the  work- 
men, either  for  self-expression  or  self-gov- 
ernment." What  was  the  trouble  f  Into  his 
attempt  at  social  service  he  carried  no  so- 


cial imagination,  BO  associative  infii|rht,  and 
while  he  sincerely  desired  to  contribute  to 
the  life-values  of  his  employees,  he  was  con- 
tent to  ''test  the  righteousness  of  tiie  process 
by  his  own  feelings  and  not  by  those  of  his 
men."  So,  after  his  model  town  was  built 
and  equipped  with  its  many  advantages,  the 
relations  between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees, instead  of  being  transfused  with  a 
human  spirit,  were  purely  abstract,  and  no 
community  of  thought  and  feeling  and  ef- 
fort was  produced.  Notwithstanding  the 
munificence  of  his  social  contribution,  the 
social  activities  of  this  employer  were  not 
social  service;,  for  th^y  exerted  no  eif eetivie 
socializing  power. 

A  Man  V^tfa  a  Purpose 

Henry  Fawcett,  a  yoimg  Englishman, 
hunting  with  his  father,  sulTered  an  acci- 
dent staggering  enough  to  break  the  nerve 
of  ordinary  men;  his  father  shot  at  a  par- 
tridge, hit  his  son's  eyes  and  entirely  blinded 
them.  Writing  about  the  matter  afterward, 
young  Fawcett  said,  "I  made  up  my  mind 
inside  of  ten  minutes  after  the  accident  to 
stick  to  my  main  purpose  as  far  as  in  me 
lay." 

He  kept  his  word— worked  his  way 
through  Cambridge  University,  was  made 
professor  of  political  economy  there,  was 
elevated  to  be  Postmaster-General  of  Eng- 
land, and  gave  to  the  British  people  a 
generation  ago  the  parcel  post  that  we  in 
America  have  just  achieved  for  ourselves. 
He  took  hold  of  his  situation  by  its  real 
handle;  he  met  it  as  a  challenge  to  his 
strength  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  dis- 
heartenment*— H.  E.  FosniOK. 

lUiteracy 

In  1900,  8.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  voting 
population  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
In  1910  the  number  had  increased.  Altho 
the  bulk  of  the  illiterate  immigrant  popula- 
tion settles  at  first  in  the  large  cities,  the 
rural  districts  contain  nearly  twice  the 
proportion  of  all  illiterates  compared  with 
the  cities,  where  amalgamation  goes  on  more 
rapidly  because  isolation  is  more  dificult, 
and  where  opportunities  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  in  the  prevailing  language 
are  more  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  aspiring 
foreigner. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  several 
states  is  given  in  the  following  chart,  the 
state  with  the  smallest  number  being  placed 
first  and  so  on: 
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Per  Cent,  of 

Bank    State  Illiterates 

1.  Iowa    1.7 

2.  Nebraska 1.9 

3.  Oregon 1.9 

4.  Washington    2J> 

5.  Idaho  2.2 

6*    Kansas 2.2 

7.  Utah    2.5 

8.  Sonth  Dakota   2.9 

9.  Minnesota  3.0 

10.  Indiana 3,1 

11.  North  Dakota  3.1 

12.  Michigan 3.2 

13.  Ohio  3.2 

14.  Wisconsin  3J^ 

15.  Wyoming 3.3 

16.  California  3.7 

17.  Colorado   3.7 

18.  Illinois 3.7 

19.  Vermont   3.7 

20.  Maine 4.1 

21.  Missouri    4^ 

22.  New  Hampshire   4.6 

23.  Montana  4.8 

24.  District  of  Columbia 4.9 

25.  Massachusetts    5.2 

20.    New  York  5.5 


Per  Cent  of 

Bank    State  miterates 

27.  New  Jersej  6.6 

28.  Oklahoma  5.6 

29.  Pennsjlyania   5.9 

30.  Connecticut 6.0 

31.  Nevada   6.7 

32.  Maryland   7.2 

33.  Rhode  Island 7.7 

34.  Delaware 8.1 

35.  West  Virginia 8.3 

36.  Texas  9.9 

37.  Kentndqr   12.1 

38.  Arkansas 12.6 

39.  Tennessee   13.6 

40.  Florida    13.8 

41.  Virginia    15.2 

42.  North  Carolina  18.5 

43.  New  Mexico 20.2 

44.  Georgia  20.7 

45.  Arizona 20.9 

46.  Mississippi  22.4 

47.  Alabama   22.9 

48.  South  Carolina  25.7 

49.  Louisiana   29.0 

—From  Education  and  the  General 

Welfare. — ^F.  K.  Skohsibt. 
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Thm  Bf«B  Ton  M4Mt  Admlreb  "Watch  ye, 
stand  fast  In  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  stron^.**^!  Cor.  16:18. 

MakteK  Oratitnde  Habitual.  "Praise  ye 
Jehovah.  Oh,  give  thanks  unto  Je- 
hovah; for  he  is  grood;  for  his  lovln^- 
kindnesB  endureth  forever.*' — ^Ps.  106:1. 

Vk«  Beeret  of  Knowlns:.  "If  any  man  will- 
•th  to  do  his  win,  he  shall  know  of 
the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  Qod,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself." — John 
7:17. 

Ilio  Hand  Tkat  Roelca  tbe  Cradle.  "More- 
over his  mother  made  him  a  little 
robe,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year 
to  year,  when  she  came  up  with  her 
husband  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice." 
— 1  Sam.  2:19. 

Tke  Heroic  Blement  In  Ckrlstlan  Charac- 
ter. "But  If  not,  be  it  known  unto 
thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
Image  which  thou  hast  set  up." — ^Dan. 
J:18. 


Is  TITar  a  Moral  NeeeMlltTt  "Suffer  hard- 
ship with  me,  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Christ  Jesus." — 2  Tim.  2:S. 

TITaltlng  and  Working.  "Then  said  ahOb 
Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know 
how  the  matter  will  fall;  for  the  man 
will  not  rest,  until  he  have  finished 
the  thing  this  day."— Ruth  3:18. 


What  the  Lord  Reqnlrea  of  Man.  "And 
now,  Israel,  what  doth  Jehovah  thy 
Ood  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  Je- 
hovah thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve 
Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  souL" — Deut.  10:12. 
"He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good;  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love 
kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  Qodr— Micah  6:8. 

The  Home.  "And  he  shall  turn  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fa- 
thers; lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth 
with  a  curse." — MaL  4:6. 


f^(Q)4es  0ini  Receimft  Books 


The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. By  Dr.  Edwabd  J.  Dillon.  Harper 
lb  Brothers,  New  York,  1^20.  8^^  x  6  in., 
513  pp. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  attempt  to  repro- 
dace  an  aeeixrate  mental  picture  of  a  great 
conference,  especially  one  that  took  over  five 
months  to  conclude  peace  with  Germany. 
The  cross-currents,  the  conflicting  interests, 
the  intricate  problems  diseust,  and  the  mo- 
tives actuating  the  delegates  make  it  next 
to  impossible  to  get  a  wholly  satisfactory  re- 
port. Much,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
reputation  of  the  one  who  is  courageous 
enough  to  undertake  such  a  task. 

If  long  experience  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  European  affairs  are  prime  requi- 
sites to  a  clear  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant Conference,  we  know  of  no  one  who 
is  more  entitled  to  be  heard  than  Dr.  Dillon. 
It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  this  versatile  au- 
thor that  he  aims  high  even  tho  he  may  not 
reach  the  height  in  view — ^namely,  strict  im- 
partiality. He  has  no  pet  theories  of  his 
own  to  champion.  His  "principal  standard 
of  judgment  is  derived  from  the  law  of 
caasaUty  and  the  rules  of  historical  criti- 


He  has  not  attempted  in  this  volume  to 
write  a  history,  only  a  sketch  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  war  "or  rendered  press- 
ing.** This  keen  observer  looked  upon  the 
enterprise  to  which  the  delegates  had  set 
their  hands  as  "the  vastest  that  ever  tempted 
lofty  ambitions  since  the  tower-builders  of 
Babel  strove  to  bring  heaven  within  reach 
of  the  earth." 

This  volume  offers  to  every  thoughtful 
man  a  splendid  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  many  of  the  details  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  to  get,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
scenes  in  Paris,  to  observe  the  play  of  forces, 
the  incompetency  of  some  of  the  delegates 
and  the  astounding  ignorance  of  others.  To 
crown  it  all  we  are  told  that  "the  chiefs  of 
the  great  powers  had  no  program  and  no 
method.*'  It  is  Dr.  Dillon's  opinion  that 
"the  fatal  tactical  mistake  chargeable  to 
the  Conference  lay  in  its  making  the  char- 
ter of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  treaty 


of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  interde- 
pendent." Further,  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  success  of  such  a  League  "is  that 
the  compact  binding  the  members  together 
must  be  entered  into  by  the  peoples,  not 
merely  by  their  governments.  For  it  is  upon 
the  masses  that  the  burden  of  the  war  lies 
heaviest." 

The     Social     Evolution     of     Religion. 

By  Gborqe  Willis  Cooks,  with  a  fore- 
word by  John  Haynes  Holmes.  The 
Stratford  Company,  Boston,  1920.  8  x  5)^ 
in.,  416  pp. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages 
to  set  forth  the  human  origin  of  religion, 
and  especially  those  phases  of  it  which  re- 
flect and  interpret  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  man.  .  .  .  Man  is  the  meaning  of  re- 
ligion, the  worth  of  it,  and  the  source  of  its 
inspirations  and  its  higher  values." 

Thus  in  the  Introduction  the  author  of 
this  volume  states  his  aim  and  forecasts  the 
conclusion.  In  the  last  pages  he  formulates 
his  finding  as  follows: 

"God  is  a  principle,  an  idea  or  an  ideal, 
a  unifying  force  throughout  the  universe,  an 
energy  that  is  manifest  behind  all  phe- 
nomena. He  is  this  or  else  he  is  collectivis 
man,  man  as  the  spirit  which  binds  together 
the  ages,  and  gives  meaning  to  all  our  ex- 
perience. .  .  .  If  he  is  to  be  sought  for 
anywhere  in  the  physical  universe,  it  must 
be  as  a  principle,  a  law,  or  an  underlying 
energy.  Otherwise  we  must  seek  for  God 
in  the  life  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Humanity 
as  a  whole,  as  a  procession  through  the  cen- 
turies, as  giving  an  ideal  of  what  is  just, 
wise,  and  beautiful  in  conduct,  is  what 
God  must  mean  for  us  to-day." 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cooke  stresses  the  "social  origin  of  re- 
ligion"; rather,  he  finds  in  social  relations 
religion's  sole  fountain — ^its  birthplace, 
cradle,  schoolroom,  and  workshop.  And  his 
result  is  that  God  is  an  idea,  an  abstraction, 
and  not  personality. 

The  roads  by  which  the  author  travels  in- 
clude comparative  religion  and  anthropology. 
His  chapters — apart  from  Preface,  Fore* 
word  (by  John  Haynes  Holmes),  and  In- 
troduction— ^treat  The  Social  Transmission 
of  Human  Experience,  The  Creative  Genius 
of  Social  Man,  Communal  and  Tribal  Be- 
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ligion,  Feudal  Heligion,  National  Beligion, 
International  Religion,  Universal  Beligion, 
and  Religion  as  Cosmic  and  Human  Motive. 
He  distinguishes  between  individuality 
("the  product  of  congenital  heredity")  and 
personality  (the  result  of  ''the  process  of 
social  heredity")^  and  gives  to  the  latter  the 
title  role  in  the  creation  of  religion.  He 
thinks  that  William  James  has  given  us 

"one  of  the  most  misleading  of  all  modem 
books  on  religion,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  deals  with  the  special,  the  peculiar,  the 
distinctly  individual  phases  of  religion." 

Of  course,  after  individuality  is  belittled, 
this  conclusion  is  logical.  Mr.  Cooke  is  an 
enthusiastic  Freudist,  preferring  Freud  to 
James.  A  definite  miscalculation  of  Mr. 
Cooke  is  that  which  omits  from  considera- 
tion the  constantly  recurring  and,  in  sum, 
gigantic  effects  of  individual  action  upon 
the  mass.  The  real  student  will  not  neglect 
mass  psychology,  seeing  in  it  both  formative 
and  preservative  powers.  But  he  will  not 
disparage  or  neglect  the  force  of  individual 
impulse  and  creation.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Mr.  Cooke's  reasoning  which 
vitiates  the  general  result. 

The  volume  makes  difScult  reading — in  no 
small  part  because  of  its  strabismic  method. 
There  are  besides  some  strange  isolated 
statements — as  when  the  author  speaks  of 
"Khu-en-Aten,  (afterward  [sic]  Iknaton)," 
not  realizing  that  these  two  forms  of  the 
name  are  but  the  incorrect  and  the  corrected 
vocalization  of  the  same  Egyptian  charac- 
ters! Is  it  any  longer  sure  that  "the  Sem- 
ites originated  in  Arabia"!  Many  scholars 
of  first  rank  dispute  it.  The  proof-reading 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Manuscripts  of  God.  By  A.  T.  Till- 
TABD.  Hefl^er,  Cambridge,  1920.  Pp. 
220. 

The  manuscripts  treated  by  the  author  are 
Man,  Nature  and  History.  The  object  in 
reading  these  nianuscripts  "is  nothing  less 
than  to  discover  the  soul  of  man  and  God, 
and  then  to  bring  the  two  into  relation." 
The  approach  is  inductive  and  scientific 
Experience  is  the  guide.  Revelation  is  not 
appealed  to.  Experience  shows  that  evolu- 
tion has  focussed  on  producing  man's  high- 
est nature,  his  aspirations— ^is  ideals  of 
beauty,  truth,  and  goodness.  These  aspira- 
tions are  "the  connections  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen,  the  finite  and  the  infinite." 


Religion  is  the  embodiment  of  these  ele- 
ments. Man,  by  nature,  has  an  intuition  for 
these  three  things.  Intuition  is  a  higher 
form  of  instinct.  Conscience  is  such  an  in- 
tuition. 

The  author's  defense  of  faith,  by  showing 
how  all  science  implies  faith,  not  only  in  its 
underlying  principles  of  trustworthiness  of 
the  senses  and  of  uniformity,  but  also  at 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  refreshing,  as 
is  also  his  defence  of  unselfish  conduct  from 
always  implying  reward. 

Beading  nature,  this  at  least  la  clear  to 
experience:  "Man  is  the  highest  thing  in 
the  material  world,  and  conscience  is  the 
highest  thing  in  man.  Nature  puts  goodness 
first." 

He  that  runs  may  read  history.  Here 
Jesus  is  its  supreme  character.  He  stands 
on  a  plane  by  himself. 

Through  evolution  then,  in  man,  in  na- 
ture, in  history,  we  find  the  apex  is  truth, 
beauty,  goodness,  all  united  at  their  high- 
est in  the  Christ.  The  discussion  of  salva- 
tion and  service  is  enlightening. 

"Service  and  salvation  are  the  two  ends 
of  the  same  thing.  Men  come  by  way  of 
service  to  salvation,  or  by  way  of  salvation 
to  service.  .  .  .  And  service  means  .  .  . 
surrender  ...  to  goodness." 

It  is  a  solid  book,  but  not  heavy.  It 
strengthens  faith.  It  is  timely  both  for  the 
ordinary  reader  and  for  the  student. 

6,000  Country  Churches.  Charles  Otis 
Gill  and  Gifpord  Pinchot.  The  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  New  York,  1919.  6x8 
in,,  237  pp. 

This  volume  shows  how  the  intensive  field- 
study  method  of  investigation  may  be  ap- 
plied with  profit  to  the  investigation  of  re- 
ligious problems.  Everybody  knows  how  in- 
efficiency, ignorance,  and  denominational 
rivalry  have  managed  to  demoralize  the 
rural  churches.  The  sins  of  overlapping,  of 
waste,  of  religious  apathy,  of  practical 
paganism  in  the  midst  of  wealth  are  com- 
monplaces to  the  professional  student  of 
church -life.  Here  we  have  the  problem 
worked  out  with  pitiless  tables,  county  maps, 
and  figures,  laying  bare  the  facts  of  over 
six  thousand  churches  scattered  over  Ohio,  a 
test  State.  The  eighteen  counties  of  South- 
eastern Ohio  are  chosen  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample of  spiritual  degeneracy,  of  illiteracy, 
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of  illegitimaej,  of  soil  and  soul  impoTerish- 
ment. 

It  is  a  sad  story^  presented  by  experienced 
men  who  have  the  surgical  skill  to  present 
the  truth  as  well  as  the  spiritual  vision  to 
suggests  remedies  for  the  ills.  Overchurch- 
ing  is  not  an  incurable  disease^  nor  is  de- 
nominational bigotry. 

The  work  is  an  imposing  document,  issued 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  on 
Church  and  Country  Life. 

If  the  churches  are  ever  to  work  together 
effectively  it  will  be  because  the  enormity 
of  waste  and  neglect,  as  exposed  in  such 
works  as  this,  has  been  recognized  by  the 
leaders  and  made  the  subject  of  federated 
reform.  Such  documents  present  the  neces- 
sary working  material. 

Grace  and  Personality.  John  Oman. 
Second  ed.  rev.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1919.    302  pp. 

The  book  centers  on  a  discussion  of  God's 
work  with  men — whether  it  is  "by  the  might 
of  omnipotence  directed  in  an  unswerving 
line  by  omniscience,"  or  whether  it  comes 
through  the  work  of  the  individual  person. 
This  is  the  age-long  problem  of  Augustin- 
ianism  or  Calvinism  and  Pelagianism  or 
Arminianism,  and  no  other  modern  problem 
has  more  life  blood,  for  wrapt  up  in  it 
is  the  question  of  morals  and  religion  and 
the  question  of  existence  of  evil.  The  author 
finds  the  former  view  of  grace  mechanical 
and  not  spiritual,  depriving  the  individual 
of  personality;  and  the  latter  view  subver- 
sive of  true  morality.  He  finds  the  Catholic 
compromise  no  solution,  and  argues  for  a 
moral  personality  autonomous  but  dependent 
on  God.  He  finds  grace  not  an  irresistible 
force  but  a  gracious  relationship,  due  to  the 
experience  that  God  is  worthy  of  trust  and 
is  a  God  of  love.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  discusses  some  of  the  great  things  in 
religion,  such  as  Reconciliation,  Faith  in 
Christ,  Penitence,  Justification,  Will  of  Gk)d, 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  Eternal  Life. 

One  important  axiom  of  his  whole  discus- 
sion is  that  conclusions  should  be  based,  not 
on  how  we  think  God  would  act,  but  on  the 
facts  of  experience  as  to  how  he  does  act. 
This  is  a  very  essential  procedure  and  one 
that  would  lighten  many  a  dark  place  and 
lift  many  a  burden  in  theological  discussion. 

The  author  gives  a  pretty  sound  thought- 
basis  for  an  intelligent  interpretation  for 


religion  and  morality  of  God's  place  in  ex- 
perience and  in  the  universe,  and  his  book 
can  be  commended  to  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent people  who  want  light  on  these  prob- 
lems. 

He  has  literary  ability;  and  while  it  is 
true  that  the  matter  is  at  times  difiicult, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  is  partly 
due  to  his  style. 

Humanism  in  New  England  Theology. 
By  George  A.  Gordon.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston,  1920.  7  x  5  in,, 
105  pp. 

The  mind  naturally  travels  from  the 
things  seen  to  what  is  unseen;  from  loving' 
your  brother  to  loving  God  is  the  divine 
order.  If  a  reversal  of  this  principle  puts 
one  in  bad  company  (1  John  4:20)  adher- 
ence to  it  must  put  one  on  secure  ground. 
It  is  in  conformity  with  this  principle  that 
the  author  of  this  little  book  discusses  the 
collapse  of  the  New  England  theology. 

In  view  of  the  tercentennial  celebration^  it 
is  not  only  timely  but  profitable  to  glance  at 
the  long,  weary  road  we  have  traveled  theo- 
logically. Prom  a  "ready-made'^  theology 
that  was  as  unlovable  as  it  was  unreason- 
able we  have  advanced  to  greater  reality  as 
well  as  simplicity.  It  is  safe  to  say  ''no- 
where do  we  find  men  of  modem  training 
and  respectable  intellect  holding  the  New 
England  theology.'' 

The  chief  causes  for  the  collapse  of  the 
New  England  theology  regnant  in  our 
churches  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  must  be  found,  says  Dr.  Gordon,  "in 
the  character  of  the  ancient  creed  ...  it 
was  found  inadequate  in  knowledge  and  in- 
ferior in  moral  ideas."  It  was  the  faith  once 
delivered,  it  was  largely  a  finished  article, 
was  freezingly  cold — a  moral  Governor. 
Such  a  system  is  so  unlike  life  at  its  best, 
so  unlike  the  more  abundant  life,  so  unlike 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  eternal  loving 
Father. 

The  discussion  is  done  in  an  appreciative 
way,  and  if  it  will  only  get  more  men  to 
think  and  to  think  deeply  on  the  great 
verities  it  will  have  served  a  worthy 
purpose. 

Practical  Interchurch  Methods.  Albert 
F.  MoGarrah.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Co.,, 
New  York.    335  pp. 

This  is  a  sort  of  laboratory  guide  for 
communities  where  the  churches  are  not  yet. 
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ready  for  permanent  federation,  bat  where 
the  time  has  come  to  try  out  methods  which 
need  no  intricate  machinery  or  expert  en- 
gineers, with  "detailed  suggestions  which 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  the  shallows  of  fail- 
ure and  the  deep  sea  of  unwise  complexity." 
The  Interchurch  World  Movement,  which  is 
a  practical  application  of  the  principles  out- 
lined, shows  what  can  be  done  when  churches 
cooperate.  But  each  church  has  its  local 
problems  to  face.  To  outline  programs  of 
action,  to  give  detailed  suggestions  about 
personal  work,  to  offer  a  hundred  ways  of 
compelling  attention,  and  to  plan  financial, 
spiritual,  go-to-ehurch,  advertising,  service, 
and  educational  campaigns:  this  is  the  com- 
prehensive purpose  of  the  writer. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  about  the 
book:  it  is  the  fruit  of  personal  experience, 
giving  actual  achievements  and  records  of 
success  in  hosts  of  communities.  A  study  of 
the  multitudinous  ways  of  doing  church 
X  work  is  enough  to  make  one's  head  swim 
and  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  "effi- 
ciency" program.  Who,  indeed,  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  quickening  the  church  f  That  the 
machine  may  not  run  away  with  us  we  shall 
need  the  help  of  the  spirit  in  the  wheels! 
With  the  methods  and  the  Master  the  mod- 
ern church  is  ready  for  a  new  miracle  of 
regeneration. 

Spiritual  Voices  in  Modern  Literature. 

By  Tebvoe  H.  Davies.    O.  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, New  York.     5%  x  8%  in.,  312  pp. 

Where  shall  the  modern  preacher  go  for 
illustrations  of  the  basic  truths  of  revela- 
tion f  Some  go  to  the  newspapers;  some 
draw  upon  the  discoveries  of  science;  many 
prefer  the  raw  ntaterial  of  the  noisy  street 
and  the  smoky  factory,  where  business  is  the 
overlord.  But  none  of  these  sources  of 
inspiration,  interesting  as  they  are,  have  as 
yet  silenced  the  voices  of  our  literary  mas- 
ters. For  when  it  is  a  matter  of  a  calm 
interpretation  of  spiritual  truth  who  is  there 
that  can  speak  with  more  authority  than  the 
soul-expert!  When  a  Stopford  Brooke,  a 
Benson,  a  Boreham  transcribe  for  us  the 
mysteries  of  life  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  are  following  guides 
who  are  familiar  with  the  ground— which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  guesses  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Dr. 
Davies  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Toronto  has  followed  this  safe  and  satisfy- 


ing method,  giving  us  interesting  studies  of 
soul  problems,  sounding  the  message  of  to- 
day through  the  medium  of  the  voices  of 
modern  literature.  Francis  Thompson 
speaks  of  Love;  Ibsen  of  the  Ignominy  of 
Half -heartedness ;  Tennyson  of  Faith; 
H-awthorne  of  Sin;  Wordsworth  of  Duty. 
There  are  ten  such  illuminating  lectures,  all 
of  them  driving  home  some  primal  Christian 
truth  with  a  large  sympathy  and  charity  and 
a  literary  poise  worthy  of  these  master- 
pieces. 

Letters  of  Donald  Hankev.  With  Xntro- 
duction  and  Notes  by  Edward  Melleb, 
M.A.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company,  New 
York,  1920.    8x5%  in.,  356  pp. 

An  army  officer  who  names  and  discusses 
in  his  correspondence  as  part  of  his  reading 
Tartarin  aur  les  Alpes,  Letters  from  a 
Silent  Study,  Esmond,  Butler's  Analogy, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Westcott's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  is  likely 
to  write  letters  worth  reading.  This  was  the 
way  of  the  author  of  A  Student  in  Arms 
and  the  titles  given  above  only  suggest,  they 
do  not  exhaust,  the  scope  of  his  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  literature.  Stranger  still 
is  it  for  such  a  man  to  discuss  such  a  topic 
as  ''The  nature  of  Christ's  revelation." 
Apropos  of  this  he  says: 

''I  do  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  way  to 
the  Father,  whp  knew  both  man  and  Ood, 
who  was  both  man  and  God,  and  in  that 
faith  I  hope  to  use  my  life  for  the  service 
of  man,  whom  God  loves,  and  Christ  has 
sanctified.'' 


• 

Book  Received 

Blackboard  Lectures  on  Matthew.  The 
King  and  the  Kingdom.  By  Len  G. 
Bbouohton,  D.D.  Sunday-school  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1919.    6%  x  4%  in.,  134  pp. 

Pupil   Life.     With   Hints   to   Teachers. 

By  L.  P.  Lbavell.  Sunday-school  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn,,  1919.     7%  x  5  in.,  135  pp. 

Building  the  Bible  Class.  A  Study  in 
Senior  and  Adult  Work.  By  Hab&t  L. 
Strickland  and  W.  J.  McGlothlin, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.    7%  X  4%  in.,  134  pp. 

Securities  of  Peace.  A  Betrospeet  (1848- 
1914).  Helps  for  Students  of  History, 
No.  12.  By  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D., 
P.B.A.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1919.     7H  x  4%  in.,  126  ppw 
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Pr^ftaratum  for  ti&'fl  ^nzsttBt  Sttatojaja 

The  true  worshiper  is  one  who  rises  to  the  positive  experience 
of  the  real  presence  of  God  and  is  bathed  with  the  joy  of  that  expe- 
rience. The  theologian  seeks  for  right  ideas  about  Ood ;  the  worshiper 
seeks  for  Ood  himself.  The  former  speaks  of  Ood  in  the  third  person, 
''He  is" ;  the  latter  knows  Ood  in  the  second  person,  ''Thou  art,  and 
thou  art  my  Ood."  It  is,  of  all  things,  important  to  discover  how  to 
make  this  great  ascent  of  soul  and  how  to  arrive  at  the  meeting-place 
where  the  finite  spirit  becomes  aware  of  its  divine  Companion,  tho, 
it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  he  is  far  away  or  in 
some  other  country — in  the  remote  heights  or  in  the  unfathomable 
abysses.  All  that  is  really  needed  is  to  get  ourselves  into  a  true  con- 
dition to  discover  that  he  is  already  there.  "To  arrive  where  Gk>d  is," 
as  St.  Augustine  beautifully  said,  "is  nothing  else  but  to  will  to  go- 
to will  Ood  entirely  is  to  have  him." 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  do  not  realize  that  this  intention 
to  find  Ood  as  a  personal  experience  is  the  primary  and  essential  thing 
in  religion.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  substitutes  that  we 
very  easily  fall  back  ujyon  these  substitutes  and  consider  them  suf- 
ficient. We  content  ourselves  with  hearing  somebody  talk  about  Gh)d, 
or  with  the  theological  account  of  him,  or  with  the  enthusiastic  hymn 
which  gives  us  a  moment's  thrill  and  exaltation  as  we  rhythmically 
follow  some  earlier  poet's  experience.  What  we  need  now  is  to  go  the 
next  step  and  intensely  seek  Gk>d  for  ourselves.  This  intense  attitude 
of  heart,  this  positive  intention  of  will,  is  essential  for  real  worship. 
There  will  never  be  great  meetings  for  worship  until  we  come  together 
expecting,  above  all  things  else,  to  worship,  to  find  Gk>d,  to  enjoy  his 
real  presence. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  importance  in 
these  matters  of  attitude  and  intention.  We  have  found  in  our  gen- 
eration that  the  mental  attitude  works  almost  like  a  miracle  even  with 
the  body.  Our  physical  health  is  strangely  bound  up  with  our  mental 
tone  and  with  our  expectations.  The  neuralgias  which  come  back  at 
stated  times,  the  sleeplessness  which  besets  us  because  we  get  to  expect- 
ing it,  are  only  too  well  known.  Our  very  blood  disks  are  affected  by 
our  attitudes  of  joy  and  expectation  or  by  our  discouragements  and 
depressions.  Immeasurably  more  is  our  spiritual  experience  shaped 
by  what  we  expect  and  intend.  We  are  all  the  time  opening  or  closing 
the  gates  of  our  inner  life  to  Ood.  Most  often  we  do  it,  as  we  do 
so  many  other  things  of  our  daily  life,  unconsciously  or  subconsciously. 
The  set  of  our  habits  does  it  for  us — ^the  trend  of  our  disposition,  the 
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inner  atmosphere  of  our  heart  or  mind  or  will  or  whatever  else  is 
deepest  in  us.  The  way  to  worship  is  to  cnltivate  the  habit  of  worship ; 
the  way  to  find  Gk>d  is  to  expect  to  find  him;  the  way  to  be  flooded 
with  the  diyine  presence  is  to  set  the  will  and  disposition  open  in  that 
direction. 

It  is,  therefore,  yery  important  to  cultivate  this  habit  in  little 
children.  They  are  very  susceptible  to  spiritual  realities;  they  feel 
the  power  of  a  living  hush  almost  more  than  grown-up  persons  do; 
their  inner  gate  is  never  in  the  early  days  quite  tight  shut,  and  any 
normal  child  can  be  trained  to  expect  that  his  heavenly  Father  will 
speak  to  him  and  become  real  to  him.  But  if  we  older  ones  act  as 
tho  we  expected  no  such  event,  if  we  leave  all  this  lofty  inward 
experience  out  of  our  religion  and  give  no  time  nor  scope  for  it  in 
our  gatherings,  the  little  folk  will  naturally  adjust  themselves  to 
our  practical  habits,  and  they  will  fijid  their  inner  gate  closed  up 
like  tiiat  of  their  elders. 

The  child 
Feels  God  a  moment,  scarg  o'er   the  plaee, 
Plays  on  and  grows  to  be  a  man  like  us. 

Another  point  of  vast  importance  in  the  preparation  for  worship 
18  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness  and  charity 
toward  our  fellows.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  successfully  the 
door  of  the  soul  to  God  if  that  same  door  is  shut  and  barred  to  some 
human  brother.  Prejudices,  hardness  of  heart,  spirit  of  grudge, 
invariably  close  the  eye  of  the  soul  and  keep  the  inward  life  in  tiie 
shadow  of  eclipse  from  Gk>d.  If  you  have  hard  feeling  toward  the 
X>erson  who  sits  across  the  aisle  from  you,  it  will  be  difficult  to  break 
through  the  film  and  get  the  face-to-face  experience  with  Gk>d.  The 
cultivation  of  forgiveness,  the  practise  of  charity  and  large-hearted- 
ness,  the  atmosphere  of  love  in  the  inward  spirit,  the  shunning  of 
prejudice  as  a  deadly  plague,  are  as  essential  to  true  worship  as 
physical  atmosphere  is  essential  to  breathing.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  prepare  for  meeting  and  for  worship. 

We  can  still  further  prepare  by  using  as  much  time  as  possible 
before  religious  services  in  meditation  and  prayer.  Some  have  no 
time  to  sit  down,  to  cut  away  from  the  tasks  of  the  morning  and  to 
collect  the  soul  for  its  great  ascent,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  do  this 
more  or  less  well  in  the  midst  of  necessary  activity  f  To  keep  from 
being  ruffled,  to  avoid  being  fus^  and  cumbered  with  cares,  to  hold 
the  inner  helm  true  even  amid  crosscurrents,  may  mean  more  than 
prayer  and  meditation  do  for  those  who  have  only  to  fold  their  hands 
and  sit  in  sweet  peace.  In  any  case,  whether  we  go  to  our  worship 
from  states  of  quiet  and  peace,  or  from  scenes  of  busy  activity,  let  us 
all  remember  that  the  one  essential  attitude  is  intention  to  seek,  to 
find,  to  meet  and  to  enjoy  the  infinite  Companion  of  our  spirit. 

One  who  has  never  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  swimming  has  no 
adequate  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  immersed  in  the  cool  water 
and  buoyed  up  by  its  liquid  mass.  The  unpractised  spectator  watch- 
ing the  operation  thinks  of  water  as  something  in  which  you  sink  if 
you  happen  to  fall  into  it.  The  swimmer  on  the  contrary,  wonders 
how  anybody  ever  sinks.  Water  seems  to  him  made  to  swim  in.  It 
feels  to  him  like  a  life-giving,  life-renewing  substance  in  which  he 
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finds  himself  at  his  physical  best. 
Somewhat  so  God  seems  to  bathe  and 
refresh  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  bold 
enough  to  leave  the  material  shore  be- 
hind and  to  plunge  into  his  deeps 
where  real  life  begins.  No  wonder 
birds  sing  ''in  profuse  strains  of  un- 
premeditated art  I"  They  have  found 
their  true  element.  They  find  the  air 
not  only  buoyant  but  invigorating.  It 
raises  life  for  them  to  its  real  glory. 
In  Ood  men  find,  too,  their  true  ele- 


ment and  atmosphere.  All  tired  with 
the  heavy  effort  of  being  good,  sud- 
denly the  surge  of  a  new  force  of  life 
animates  the  soul,  the  labor  ceases  and 
the  refreshed  self  feels  carried  on  as 
tho  by  invisible  wings. 


Hatxbidbd  OoLLios,  Haverf ord,  Pa. 


SADHU  SUNDER  SINGH— THE  CHRISTIAN  **HOLY 

MAN"  OF  INDIA  * 

Professor  Bobebt  Ernest  Hume^  Ph.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York  City 


I.  The  Hindu  Sadhu,  or  Holt 
liAN:  The  Laws  of  Manu,  which  are 
the  most  influential  as  well  as  the  ear- 
liest code  of  laws  in  Hinduism  (dat- 
ing originally  probably  from  the  fifth 
century  b.c.)>  describe  the  fourth 
and  highest  stage  of  the  course  of  a 
Hindu's  religious  lif  e,  viz.,  the  ascetic 
life,  as  follows : 

''43.  Let  him  always  wander  alone,  with- 
out any  companion,  in  order  to  attain  final 
liberation,  fi^y  understanding  that  the  soli- 
taiy  man  gains  his  end. 

"44.  He  shall  neither  possess  a  fire  nor 
a  dwelling;  he  may  go  to  a  village  for  hia 
food;  he  shall  be  indifferent  to  everything, 
firm  of  purpose,  meditating,  and  concentrat- 
ing his  mind  on  Brahma. 

'^44.  A  potsherd,  the  roots  of  trees  for  a 
dwelling,  coarse  worn-out  garments,  life  in 
solitude,  and  indifference  toward  every- 
thing are  the  marks  of  one  who  has  attained 
liberation! 

''45.  Let  him  not  desire  to  die;  let  him  not 
desire  to  live.  Let  him  wait  for  his  ap- 
pointed time  as  a  servant  waits  for  the 
payment  of  his  wages. 

'<47.  Let  him  patiently  bear  hard  words. 
Let  him  sot  insult  anybody. 

"4S.  Against  an  angry  man  let  him  not  in 
return  show  anger.  Let  him  bless  when  he 
ia  cursed."' 

For  twenty-five-hundred  years  this 
ideal  of  the  supremely  holy  man  as  a 
peaceful  ascetic  mendicant  has  been 
prevailing  in   India.     The  sight  of 


these  semi-nude  wandering  sadhus, 
sanyasis,  yogis,  fakirs  impresses 
every  person  who  visits  India.  The 
remarkable  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
ary, the  Abb£  J.  A.  Dubois,  who,  him- 
self living  much  like  one  of  them, 
gained  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Ceremonies,  devotes  three  chapters  of 
that  thesaurus  of  information  to  this 
special  subject  of  the  Hindu  ascetic. 
Indeed,  the  late  professor  of  natural 
science  in  the  Oovemment  College  at 
Lahore,  viz.,  John  Campbell  Oman, 
found  it  so  interesting  a  subject  for 
investigation  during  his  professorship 
in  India  that  he  wrote  a  book  of  over 
300  pages  on  The  Mystics,  Ascetics, 
and  Saints  of  India:  A  Study  of 
Sadhuism  (London,  Fisher  Unwin, 
1903). 

The  latest  report  from  that  land, 
viz.,  India  and  Its  Faiths:  A  Travel- 
er's Record  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1915,  a 
remarkably  well-informed  book  of 
over  500  pages  by  James  B.  Pratt, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Williams 
College),  devotes  its  Chapter  VIII  to  a 
report  on  "Teachers,  Priests,  and  Holy 
Men." 


U 


Bsmw  for  Jnne,  1020,  p.  456.  *'An  Indisn  St.  Francis.** 

■Ml      -         .    -.     . 


aj^iPf  cf  Mmmh  6.4d-48.   as  trantUted  in  Max  MfUler'i   Saered  Booka  of  the  Satt,   toI.   25, 
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''He  must  beg  his  meals,  and  so  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  charity  of  others  for  his  very 
life.  He  must  own  nothing  but  his  yellow 
robe,  his  staff  and  bowl^  perhaps  a  few  very 
simple  utensils,  a  rosary  for  his  prayers, 
and  one  or  two  symbolic  objects  correspond- 
ing to  the  crucifix  of  Christian  monks.  Some- 
times he  will  wear  in  place  of  the  yellow  robe 
only  a  loin-cloth,  or  sometimes  nothing  at 
all'-'for  in  India  nakedness  is  a  token  that 
one  has  learned  so  to  despise  the  body  that 
he  has  almost  forgotten  its  existence.  To 
it  and  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life  he  must 
study  indifference.  Indifference  is  one  of 
his  greatest  virtues;  for,  it  is  the  negative 
side  of  that  positive  searching  after  Gk)d, 
that  realization  of  the  divine  within  himself, 
which  is  his  one  great  business"  (pp.  147- 
148). 

''Doubtless  for  the  great  majority  of 
India's  'holy  men'  to-day  meditation  means 
merely  a  kind  of  lazy  day-dreaming;  yet 
there  are  still  some,  perhaps  many,  to  whom 
meditation  means  a  state  of  the  most  intense 
absorption,  the  depth  of  which  we  Westerners 
can  hardly  conceive.  It  is  related  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  that  he  sometimes  became  so 
lost  in  thought  that  his  body  would  be  black 
with  mosquitoes  without  any  consciousness 
on  his  part  of  the  fact;  and  in  this  he  is 
only  representative  of  the  sanyasi  tradition 
which  has  had  innumerable  examples  through 
the  ages"  (p.  153). 

"The  hair  of  holy  men  is  usually  very  long. 
They  wear  it  in  a  highly  matted  condition, 
and  wind  it  about  the  back  of  their  heads 
somewhat  as  European  women  do.  Usually 
they  wear  nothing  but  an  exceedingly  small 
loin-cloth,  and  we  saw  one  at  the  mela  who 
had  dispensed  even  with  that.  The  priest 
told  me  that  at  the  mela  of  the  preceding 
year  there  was  a  procession  of  two  hundred 
of  these  wonderfully  holy  and  absolutely 
stark  naked  saints.  Of  course,  one  is  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  the  support  of  these 
good  men;  and  they  regularly  have  a  cloth 
spread  out  in  front  of  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  coins  thrown  to  them  by  the  pass- 
ing crowd.  If  you  contribute,  however, 
you  must  not  expect  them  to  thank  you^ 
not  theyt  The  pleasure  and  profit  are  yours, 
and  the  favor  all  on  their  side — ^as  you  can 
see  by  the  expression  on  their  faces.  For, 
have  they  not  enabled  you  thereby  to  acquire 
merit  f  And  they  know  very  well  that  it  is 
far  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
8o  most  of  the  passing  pilgrims  contribute 
to  at  least  a  few  of  the  many  saints,  and  go 
onward  in  increasing  blessedness"  (pp.  39- 
40). 

It  is  a  serious  economic  and  social 
problem — ^what  to  do  with  these  num-. 
erous  unproductive  parasites  on 
society.  The  government  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  recently  appointed  an 
unofficial  Committee  on  Professional 


Beggary  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  to  propose  remedial  measures. 
The  root  of  the  matter,  of  course,  is 
religious;  Hinduism  upholds  and  even 
enjoins  this  ideal  of  uselessness  to  the 
world.  The  condemnation  of  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  system  is  being 
made  now,  not  only  by  Christian 
foreigners,  but  also  by  progressive 
Indians  themselves.  Says  Gpvinda 
Das  in  his  Hinduism  and  India 
(Benares,  1908,  page  178) : 

"The  number  of  Sadhus  returned  by  the 
census  of  1901  is  5,200,000.  Every  fellow 
who  is  too  worthless  to  be  a  good  citizen 
shirks  his  civil  duties,  and  forthwith  dona 
the  ochre-colored  robe,  thus  becoming  mukta, 
'free', — free  to  live  in  luxury  and  vice  at 
the  expense  of  his  better  but  more  credulous 
fellow  citizens." 

But  false  prophets  and  so-called 
saints  have  always  appeared  where- 
ever  there  has  been  any  kind  of  a  high 
ideal.  The  second  great  heretic  in 
Hinduism,  Gautama  the  Buddha  (560- 
480  B.C.),  who  initiated  the  most 
powerful  reform  movement  of  Hindu- 
ism,  leveled  his  attacks  against  this 
very  abuse. 

^'393.  A  man  does  not  become  a  Brahman 
by  his  platted  hair.  In  whom  there  is  truth 
and  righteousness, — ^he  is  blessed;  he  is  a 
Brahman. 

"394.  What  is  the  use  of  platted  hair,  O 
fool  I  what  of  the  raiment  of  goat-skins  f 
Within  thee  there  is  ravening,  but  the  out- 
side thou  makest  clean."' 

Indeed,  within  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  Hinduism  itself  can  be  found 
striking  condemnations  of  the  travesty 
which  can  be  made,  and  which  alas 
has  been  made,  of  the  best  Hindu  ideal 
of  a  holy  man. 

"61.  The  fools  desire  to  obtain  the  In- 
visible by  single  meals,  fasts  and  other 
restraints,  and  by  the  emanciation  of  the 
body. 

"63.  The  hypocrites,  putting  on  appear- 
ances, and  wearing  quantities  of  matted  hair, 
and  using  antelope  skins,  wander  about  like 
knowers,  and  even  delude  people. 

"65.  Donkeys  walk  about  among  people,  in 
forests  and  among  houses,  quite  naked  and 
unashamed.  Are  these  free  from  attachment  f 


^  Dhammapada,   u  translated   in   Max  MttOei^t 
Saered  Bookb  of  ike  But,  vol.  10,  part  1. 
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''66.  If  men  are  to  be  liberated  by  earth, 
ashes,  and  dust,  does  the  dog,  which  always 
lives  among  earth  and  ashes,  become  liber- 
ated f 

"67.  The  jackals,  rats,  deer  and  others 
which  feed  upon  grass,  leaves  and  water, 
and  always  livis  in  forests— do  these  become 
ascetics? "  * 

An  admirable  summary  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hindu  religious  ideal 
of  asceticism  is  to  be  found  in  W.  E.  S. 
Holland's  The  Ooal  of  India  (London, 
United  Council  for  Missionary  Educar 
lion,  1918,  pp.  34-36) : 

"The  climax  of  India's  religions  ideal  has 
ever  been  renunciation  (sanyas).  Ton  will 
see  sanyasia,  wandering  hermits,  along  any 
road  in  India,  in  their  orange  robes,  often 
vieions  and  impudent  impostors,  but  not  a 
few  with  a  benign  serenity  that  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  another  world.  And  if  you 
win  foUow  the  sacred  Ganges  up  to  where 
it  issues  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  into 
the  sunny  plains,  you  will  find  at  Bishikesh 
a  scattered  colony  of  them,  including  some 
who  as  Diwan  have  ruled  native  states,  or 
who  have  been  decorated  by  the  king-emper- 
or for  imperial  service.  The  census  reveals 
that  there  are  no  less  than  5,200,000  of  them 
in  India. 

''And  the  sanyasi  stiU  holds  sway  over 
the  Indian  souL  There  is  not  a  Hindu 
graduate  of  our  Indian  universities,  no  mat- 
ter how  western  .  notions  may  jostle  up 
against  the  instinct  of  his  soul,  who  does 
not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  revere  the  ascetic 
as  the  true  example  of  what  is  perfectness 
for  man.  That  is  the  standard  by  which 
he  unconsciously  tries  all  other  scales  of 
virtue. 

'OncidentaDy,  that  life  of  absorbed  (al- 
beit wholly  selfish)  indifference  to  the 
things  around  him  fixes  for  him  the  value 
to  he  set  on  philanthropy  and  science,  sanita- 
tion and  material  progress,  and  every  form 
of  Btrenuousness.  The  sanyasi  never  seeks 
to  save  others. 

"Many  of  them  show  their  indifference  to 
the  world  by  wearing  only  a  single  shred 
of  clothing.  I  have  even  seen  twenty- 
thousand  of  such,  stark  naked,  marching  in 
procession  to  bathe  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

''But  the  sanyasi  or  sadhu  (wrongly 
called  the  fakir)  stands  not  only  for  poverty 
and  other  worldiness.  He  has  set  us,  on  the 
merely  physical  plane,  an  unsurpassable 
standard  of  asceticism;  'sacrifice'  we  should 
like  to  caU  it,  but  that  is  wholly  selfish. 
There  is  no  austerity  or  torture  that  Indiana 
have  not  endured,  and  are  not  enduring  to- 
day, for  the  compassing  of  salvation.    Here 

*Oaruda  Purana,  Chap.  16;  aa  tranilated  b7 
Xraett  Wood  and  S.  V.  Snbrabmanyaa  in  vol.  9 
of  The  Saered  Bookt  of  ike  Hindu9,  Allahabad, 
Paaini  Ofiee,  1011. 


is  a  people  to  whom  pain  and  privation 
simply  do  not  count,  if  a  spiritual  aim  is  to 
be  accomplished.  There  is  something  of  the 
magnificent  in  the  Sadhu's  measureless  eon- 
tempt  for  suffering  and  hardship." 

The  preeminent  Christian  critic 
on  Hinduism  as  a  whole,  viz.,  J.  N. 
Parquhar's  The  Crown  of  Hinduism 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1913)  de- 
votes its  entire  chapter  7  to  The  Yel- 
low Robe. 

II.  The  Christian  Sadhu  or  Holy 
Man  :  It  is  against  the  background  of 
the  Hindu  ideal  of  a  holy  man,  indeed 
from  out  of  the  very  determination  to 
become  an  Indian  Sadhu,  that  there 
has  arisen  a  new  type  of  religionist  in 
India  in  the  person  of  Sadhu  Sunder 
Singh.  He  applies  to  Christianity 
the  Hindu  ideal,  which  is  sheer  renun- 
ciation. Probably  no  Indian  Christian 
has  ever  made  so  deep  and  so  wide  an 
impression  in  his  native  land.  And 
in  the  United  States,  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1920  is  ended,  he  may  become 
better  known  and  admired  than  any 
one  else  of  his  fellow  countrymen  or 
countrywomen,  even  exceeding  the 
fame  of  Pandita  Ramabai  who  came 
to  this  country  many  years  ago.  In  In- 
dia, besides  his  Life  and  his  Sermons 
in  the  vernaculars,  there  have  ap- 
peared two  English  Lives,  viz.,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Parker's  Sadhu  Sunder  Singh: 
Called  of  Ood  (Madras,  Christian  Lit- 
erature Society  for  India),  and  Sa- 
dhu Sunder  Singh:  A  Lover  of  the 
Cross,  by  Alfred  Zahir  of  St.  John's 
College,  Agra.  Both  of  them  have 
been  practically  reproduced  in  this 
country,  the  former  •appearing  under 
the  title  of  Sunder  Singh,  The  Apostle 
of  the  Bleeding  Feet  (Abingdon  Press, 
61  pages),  while  Mrs.  Parker's  biog- 
raphy is  published  by  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company  (144  pages).  The 
latter  is  a  photographic  reproduction 
of  an  edition  put  forth  in  England, 
and  appeared  opportunely  about  ten 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sadhu 
himself    from    a    successful    three- 
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months'  evangelistic  campaign  in 
Great  Britain. 

Bobed  in  saffron  down  to  his  bare 
feet,  with  a  saffron-colored  Indian 
tnrban,  and  his  girdle  thrown  over  his 
right  shoulder  in  characteristic  Indian 
style  when  in  the  house,  the  Sadhu 
presents  a  remarkable  Oriental  ap- 
pearance. As  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Foa- 
dick  remarked  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, the  Sadhu  possesses  ^'a  singular- 
ly aweet,  a  beautifully  benign,  coun- 
tenance." A  four-year  old  little  Amer- 
ican girl,  after  seeing  him  a  while,  was 
moved  to  run  up  to  him,  and  put  her 
arms  around  him,  and  exclaim  to  him, 
'*Why,  you  look  just  like  the  Jesus 
book!"  Indeed,  many  persons  are 
struck  with  the  similarity  between  the 
Sadhu's  appearance  and  the  tradition- 
al pictures  of  the  tuniced,  black- 
bearded  Christ.  He  became  a  Chris- 
tian because  he  felt  that  he  saw  and 
heard  the  Christ;  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  Bible  and  the  Christ 
have  been  his  daily  companions.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  other  persoti  living, — 
certainly  there  is  no  American  living 
— ^who  has  had  so  many  and  so  remark- 
able Biblical  experiences. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Sunder 
Singh  was  earnestly  seeking  for  re- 
ligious light  and  peace,  which  he  had 
not  found  in  any  of  the  indigenous 
religions  of  India.  On  account  of  his 
religious  temperament,  both  he  and 
his  devout  mother  had  determined 
that  he  should  become  a  sadhu  or  holy 
man.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  had 
committed  to  memory  the  eighteen 
chapters  of  the  Bhagavad  Oiia  (trans- 
lated as  The  Lard's  Song  by  L.  D. 
Barnett  in  the  Temple  Classics,  and  as 
The  Song  Celestial  by  Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold; this  is  the  most  popular  and  in- 
fluential Scripture  of  Hinduism). 
Later,  when  he  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  that  did  not  satisfy ;  but 
the  alien  religion  did  rather  only  dis- 
satisfy his  spirit  the  more. 


"Openly  he  tore  up  the  hated  pagei  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  burned  them  in  the 
fire.  Soon  he  became  the  ring-leader  of 
the  boys  in  the  school  who  hated  Christian- 
ity. 

"Again  Sunder  turned  to  his  own  sacred 
books,  this  time  with  an  abhorrence  for 
Christ  and  a  greater  determination  to  find 
the  peace  of  which  his  mother  had  taught 
him.  He  not  only  arduously  studied  the 
Indian  religious  systems  and  holy  books,  but 
also  practised  'yoga'  under  a  Hindu  sadhu, 
and  learned  how  to  throw  himself  into  mystic 
trances,  which  brought  temporary  relief.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  shadow  of  a  Christian 
missionary  fell  across  him,  he  spent  a  whole 
hour  in  washing  away  the  pollution."  * 

But  early  one  morning,  just  two 
days  after  he  had  poured  kerosene  oil 
on  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and 
burned  it  up,  he  had  the  experience 
of  a  bright  figure  appearing  unto  Uhn, 
which  he  recognized  as  the  Christ, 
and  which  said  unto  him,  ^^Sunder 
Singh,  why  persecutest  thou  mef 
Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
peace.''  So  he  responded,  ''All  right. 
I  will  come.  Give  me  peace."  Im- 
mediately there  came  into  his  heart  a 
peace  which  has  suffused  his  life  ever 
since.  He  tells  the  present  writer 
that  he  is  sure  the  experience  coiQd 
not  have  been  one  of  hallucination  or 
dreaming,  because  he  was  wide  awake, 
having  taken  a  cold  morning  bath  only 
a  short  time  previously.  It  could  not 
have  been  autosuggestion,  nor  in  any 
way  psychologically  self -induced  by 
expectation,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  been  hating  the  Christ  and  had 
burned  up  his  book  only  two  days  be- 
fore; the  appearance  could  not  have 
been  that  of  Buddha  or  Mohammed  or 
Zoroaster  or  any  other  great  religious 
founder,  because  it  has  been  continual- 
ly connected  up  with  the  Bible.  It  was 
a  reality,  because  it  has  stayed  with 
him  consistently;  never  once  haa  he 
lost  that  original  peace,  and  he  has 
variously  undergone  the  reported  ex- 
periences of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles. 

Forthwith  he  began  to  testify  of 
his  great  religious  experience.  His 
family  expected  that  it  was  some  craqr 

*Mr8.  Parker's  American  Life,  pp.  19*20. 
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notion,  which  would  pass  away  in  a 
fortnight.  But  when  Hindus  became 
converted  to  Christ  through  his 
preaching,  his  family  attempted  to 
force  him  to  cease  and  to  recant.  The 
lad  who  from  infancy  had  been  reared 
most  tenderly,  lest  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  undue  heat  or  cold,  was 
turned  out  of  his  home  in  North  India 
in  a  cold  January  night,  which  he 
spent  shivering  under  a  tree  near  his 
father's  house.  Olowingly  can  he  re- 
count how  **tho  my  body  suffered  that 
night  as  never  in  all  my  life  before, 
yet  my  soul  was  in  heavenly  peace.'* 
He  was  offered  the  heirship  of  his 
wealthy  uncle's  as  well  as  of  his 
father's  estate,  if  only  he  would  re- 
frain from  bringing  dishonor  on  the 
family's  ancestral  religion.  But  he 
nsiated,  ^'Money  can  not  buy  the  peace 
of  soul  and  the  new  life  which  is 
mine.  It  was  given  to  me  by  Christ, 
and  it  shall  ever  remain  his."  Then  his 
brother's  wife  tried  to  poison  him,  but 
strangely  within  two  days  she  herself 
died.  He  felt  divine  power  and  a 
divine  call  to  go  forth  and  preach. 
Having  given  up  his  all  and,  in  place 
thereof,  having  received  heaven's 
priceless  peace,  he  continued  to  fol- 
low the  ideal  of  a  holy  ascetic,  but 
concerned  primarily  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  rather  than  for  his  own 
salvation. 

The  narrative  of  his  life  reads  more 
like  that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles 
of  the  Bible  than  does  the  life  of  per- 
haps any  other  extrarBiblical  subject 
of  a  biography.  In  fastings,  in  perils 
of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
joumeyings  often,  in  persecutions,  in 
imprisonings,  bound,  beaten,  stoned, 
fed  inexplicably,  released  inexplica- 
bly, Sadhu  Sunder  Singh  has  passed 
tlurough  astonishingly  many  of  the 
Biblical  experiences  of  holy  men  of 
old.  But  the  main  proof  of  saintship 
is  not  curious  self -benefiting  expe- 
rience, but  the  conversion  of  many,  in- 
cluding the  hard-hearted  opponents 


who  persecuted  him,  reviled  him,  and 
said  all  manner  of  evil  against  him 
falsely. 

When  the  present  writer  asked  him, 
'^Vhere  is  your  home?"  he  replied, 
"The  world  is  my  home." 

^'Well,  where  are  your  head- 
quarters f" 

"Bight  under  my  turban." 

"Show  me  on  the  map,  where  you 
have  been  in  India  f" 

"I  can  hardly  show  you  a  place  in 
India  where  I  have  not  been." 

The  following  illustrates  some  of  his 
experiences  during  his  evangelistic 
tours: 

''At  Peaang  the  chief  of  poliee  took  the 
chair  at  one  of  hie  meetingB,  and  gave  a 
half -holiday  to  the  poliee  sUiff  in  order  to 
giTe  them  the  opportunity  of  atten^g. 

'KHi  January  2,  1919,  he  found  himself 
in  Singapore  among  a  people  whose  eommon 
language  wae  English,  and  there  was  no 
one  who  eonld  translate  from  Hindustani 
for  him.  Immediately  he  resolved  to  use 
English,  and  from  that  day  his  work  was 
aknost  entirely  done  in  that  language. 

"He  arrived  unexpeetedly  at  Nanking 
.    •    .    They  are  stiU  taUdng  about  him. 

"The  Bev.  Takaharu  Takamatsu,  Japa- 
nese pastor  at  Okasaki,  wrote.  'He  inspired 
many  American  missionaries  aresident  in 
Kyoto,  but  the  native  ministers  were  even 
more  inspired,  I  think  •  •  .  The  renegade 
Christian  listening  to  his  words  wept  out  his 
repentance,  and  said  that  for  the  first  time 
he  had  understood  CSiristianity  and  would 
follow  Christ.  Thus  is  the  Sadhu's  short 
visit  [in  Japan]  bearing  fruit  in  the  lives 
of  our  x>oople. 

"In  Peking  his  coming  was  most  timely^ 
and  I  trust  has  given  the  Peking  Cathedral 
congregation  a  great  lift.  It  was  good  to 
see  a  Methodist  translating  for  the  Sadhu  in 
the  cathedral.  It  was  fuUer  than  it  ever 
had  been  on  a  Sunday.  And  at  the  Monday 
meeting,  a  suddenly  announced  service,  the 
catiiedral  was  again  fulL  His  way  of  putting 
things  in  Englkh  is  after  the  model  of  the 
gosfwls." 

The  Christian  Sadhu  has  held  some 
noteworthy  services  in  Great  Britain. 
Press  reports  come  of  his  week  at  Ox- 
ford, addressing  the  university  stu- 
dents crowded  in  the  Hall  of  Baliol 
College  and  the  women  students  in 
SomerviUe  College.  At  Cambridge 
University  he  spoke  in  Cains  College, 
Trinity  Hall,  Ridley  Hall,  Westcott 
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House,  and  Selwyn  College.  His  pro- 
gram in  London  included  meetings  in 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  and  in 
Westminster  Church,  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett  presiding ;  some  meetings  were 
presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  bishop  of  Chelmsford,  and 
other  Anglican  leaders.  In  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Sadhu  ar- 
rived in  America,  he  was  a  guest  of 
honor  at  a  reception  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  other  guests  of  honor  were  Prin- 
cipal Garvie  of  New  College,  London, 
Secretary  Bittman  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  Treasurer 
Somerville  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  three  of  the  English  Congre- 
gationidists  who  have  come  for  the 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  celebrations. 
Principal  Garvie  recalled  that  only 
two  days  before  he  left  London,  he  had 
presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  where  the 
Sadhu  had  been  the  principal  speaker 
before  the  audience  of  3,000.  For  two 
months  this  frammer  the  Sadhu  is 
speaking  at  tiie  various  Christian  con- 
ferences, chiefljr  of  students,  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  Sadhu  arrived  at  the 
steamship  dock  in  New  York  City,  the 
newspaper  men  surrounded  the 
strange  figure,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  he  was  doing  over  here.  He 
replied  quietly,  but  confidently,  ^^I 
have  come  to  help  Christianize  Amer- 
ica."  Their  amused  response  was, 
'^elly  youll  have  a  hard  time  doing 


thaf  As  we  threaded  our  way  be- 
tween automobiles  and  street-cars  and 
busses  and  through  miles  of  subway, 
he  remarked,  '^It  seems  to  me  more 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb  to  travel 
amid  the  metropolises  of  England  and 
America  than  through  the  peaceful 
jungles  of  my  native  land  of  India.'' 
He  had  never  spoken  through  a  tele- 
phone, and  had  no  desire  to  undergo 
that  novel  experience,  but  remarked 
simply: 

*1  can  manage  to  speak  nnto  people  other- 
wise. ...  In  India  nobody,  even  those 
who  are  losing  faith  in  Hinduism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism and  Sikhism  and  all  the  other 
ancestral  faiths,  would  declare  himself  as 
without  a  religion.  But  it  is  horrifjing  to 
find  in  England  that  some  people,  even  intel- 
ligent people,  very  unconcernedly  announce 
t^t  they  have  no  religion  whatsoever  and 
that  religion  is  quite  useless.  However,  I 
diaU  testify  to  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

And  so  the  United  States  has  for  a 
few  weeks  the  hitherto  unexperienced 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  simple, 
but  profoundly  stirring,  narrative  of 
a  man  thirty-one  years  of  age — ^just  at 
the  age  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst 
of  his  public  ministry — ^who  had 
sought  to  be  a  Hindu  holy  man,  but 
was  wonderfully  converted  into  a 
Christian  sadhu,  who  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  traveled  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  also 
to  China  and  Japan  and  Oreat 
Britain — ^with  great  sufferings,  but 
with  great  peace  and  joy  and  power, 
and  has  testified  to  the  holy  life  as  it 
IS  lived  through  Jesus  Christ. 


RELIGIOUS  DIVIDING  LINES 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Habwood,  Batavia,  HI. 


Thb  tendency  of  society  to  divide 
into  groups,  having  varying  de- 
grees of  cohesion  implying  exclusions 
more  or  less  definite,  may  be  every- 
where  observed.  It  appears  in 
people's  social,  industrial,  political, 
and  religious  relations.  The  matter  of 
interest  is  this,  that  when  once  a  group 


or  party  has  been  formed,  when  divid- 
ing lines  have  been  drawn  and  fences 
erected — when  a  distinct  group  con- 
sciousness with  its  accompanying 
party  feeling  has  developed — the 
group  becomes  fixt  and  acquires  a 
permanence  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  original  cause  of  its  formation. 
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Tbe  questions  of  State  rights  and 
idavery,  which  divided  the  American 
people  into  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  have  no  present-day 
significance,  but  the  parties  remain 
active  and  folly  organized ;  tho  to  dis- 
cover and  define  present-day  issues 
around  which  to  keep  up  the  conflict 
is  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  their 
leaders. 

In  Christ's  time  strongly  marked 
religious  divisions  among  ^e  people 
of  Palestine  are  revealed  in  the  gospd 
story.  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Zealots^ 
and  Essenes  formed  religious-political 
parties  among  the  Jews.  Outside 
these,  excluded  by  a  barrier  of  con- 
scious self-righteousness,  were  the 
religious  outcasts,  the  publicans  and 
sinners.  Marked  off  from  all  Jews 
were  the  Samaritans,  related  to  them 
by  race  and  religion,  yet  hated  and 
shunned  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
odium  iheologicum.  Still  another  and 
all  but  impassable  barrier  separated 
the  Jews  from  the  Gentiles  whom 
Jews  regarded  as  outside  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  called  ''dogs." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jesus 
rejected  all  these  distinctions  and 
sought  to  break  down  the  barriers. 
Fain  would  he  have  gathered  all  Jews 
to  himself  es  a  hen  gathers  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings.  Great  was  the 
scandal  against  him  because  he  ate 
and  drank  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners and  went  in  to  lodge  with  a  man 
that  was  a  sinner.  He  insisted  on 
going  through  Samaria,  and  held  up 
to  the  bigoted  Jews  as  a  type  of  the 
higher  righteousness  the  Samaritan 
who  was  neighbor  to  him  that  fell 
among  thieves.  He  reached  over  the 
race  barrier  to  give  his  blessing  to  a 
Boman  centurion  and  to  grant  to  a 
Phoenician  woman  a  share  of  the 
erumbs  that  fell  from  the  children's 
table. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Paul  is  found 
rejecting  all  divisions  of  sect  and  race 
along  with  the  awful  gulf  between 


slave  and  free  which  split  society  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  ^'I  am  debtor,'' 
said  he,  ''both  to  Greeks  and  to  bar- 
barians." ''I  am  become  all  things 
to  all  men  that  I  may  by  all  means 
save  some."  God  has  ''made  of  one 
every  nation  of  men,"  cmd  in  his 
image,  "There  can  not  be  Greek  and 
Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  free- 
man ;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all."  In 
like  manner,  post-apostolic  Christian- 
ity emerges  as  a  great  leveling  and 
unifying  influence.  Charged  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  the  new  religion  is 
seen  energizing  in  the  countries  of 
the  Boman  empire  with  a  progress 
that  the  mightiest  persecution  failed 
to  arrest ;  a  great,  outstretching,  bar- 
rier-surmounting, heart-warming,  all- 
suffusing  flood  of  joy  and  light. 

As  Christianity  grew  in  temporal 
power  and  admitted  pagan  influences, 
it  suffered  a  decline  in  spiritual 
I>ower.  Official  Christianity  left  its 
first  love  so  far  as  to  pursue  with  re- 
lentless hate  all  who  rejected  its  dog- 
mas or  denied*its  authority.  The  Jew- 
and-Gentile  antagonism,  which  Jesus 
abhorred,  revived  in  the  barbarous 
treatment  that  the  ancient  people  of 
Gh)d  received  at  the  hands  of  nominal 
Christians. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  controversy  forms  a  divi- 
sion, a  wall  of  partition  is  erected, 
and  two  permanent  parties  come  into 
being,  is  seen  in  the  Reformation.  The 
objects  of  its  leaders  were  to  free  the 
Church  from  its  corruptions,  reform 
its  evil  practices,  and  restore  its  New 
Testament  purity  and  fervor.  Nothing 
was  further  from  their  thought  than 
to  rend  Western  Christianity  asunder. 
But  those  in  authority  could  see  in  a 
great  popular  spiritual  uprising  noth- 
ing but  heresy  and  rebellion.  This 
attitude,  coupled  with  the  part 
played  in  the  movement  by  political 
issues,  made  the  split  inevitable.  With 
the  lapse  of  time  the  separation  haci 
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become  so  folly  accepted,  organized^ 
and  established  that  the  Boman-Prot- 
estant  barrier  assumes  the  perman- 
ence of  the  everlasting  hills. 

It  iSy  however,  with  quite  another 
separation  that  this  discussion  pro- 
poses more  especially  to  deal.  In 
American  communities  there  is  form- 
ing a  line  of  demarcation  which  ap- 
pears to  gain  definiteness  between 
church  people  and  non-church  people, 
religious  and  irreligious,  saints  and 
sinners.  Evangelistic  efforts  designed 
specially. to  reach  those  outside  the 
Churches  seem  to  meet  with  a  dimin- 
ishing response  from  the  un- 
churched multitude.  Either  there  is 
a  growing  indifference  toward  relig- 
ion in  a  large  section  of  the  commun- 
ity, or  there  is  developing  a  party 
spirit,  a  group  consciousness,  suggest- 
ing a  definite  crystallizing  of  anti- 
church  sentiment.  Whatever  the  true 
nature  of  this  cleavage,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  it  presents  to  the  Chris- 
tian mind  a  problem  of  serious  dimen- 
sions, calling  for  frank  treatment  and 
a  genuine  solution.  Inquiry  into  the 
history  of  its  development  is  in  order. 

The  first  New  England  settlers 
brought  with  them  the  idea  of  the 
English  parish  church,  one  church  in 
a  community.  In  many  English  vil- 
lages the  Church  of  England  has  the 
only  religious  edifice  and  is  the  only 
religious  agency.  All  the  people  feel 
that  they  belong  to  the  church  and 
that  the  church  belongs  to  them.  Bich 
and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  saints 
and  sinners,  read  together  the  same 
ritual  <md  unitedly  pray,  *'Qod  have 
mercy  upon  us,  miserable  sinners." 
The  thing  to  note  here  is  that  there  is 
no  dividing  line.  Before  God  all  are 
equal.  None  thanks  God  that  he  is 
not  as  other  men.  Criticism  of  the 
ritual  is  doubtless  possible,  but  it  may 
be  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  the 
imited  confession  and  prayer  have  a 
democratic  influence  and  encourage 
a  feeling  of  conmiunity  solidarity. 


Thus  it  came  about  that,  in  early 
New  England,  township  and  church 
were  the  same.  The  town  meeting 
voted  land  and  money  for  a  meeting 
house.  Town  hall  and  church  in 
some  New  England  towns  are  still 
under  the  same  roof.  Church  mem- 
bership was  at  first  a  voting  qualifi- 
cation and  the  town  meeting  voted  the 
pastor's  salary  from  the  taxes.  This 
identity  of  town  and  church  was  of 
course  destined  to  dissolution  as  con- 
troversies made  divisions,  as  new  de- 
nominations appeared,  as  the  doctrine 
of  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State  became  accepted,  and  as  the 
great  revival  movements  strest  the 
distinction  between  saint  and  sinner, 
regenerate  and  unregenerate. 

In  this  connection  the  story  of  the 
conflict  over  the  Half -Way  Covenant 
is  not  without  interest.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  those  days,  all 
were  Calvinists.  All  believed  that 
the  individual  is  saved  by  a  special 
impartation  of  the  divine  nature 
whereby  his  totally  depraved  human 
heart  is  regenerated  irrespective  of 
any  act  of  his  own  wilL  Hence  it  be- 
came customary  to  require  of  all  can- 
didates for  church  membership  the 
confession  of  a  definite  experience  as 
evidence  of  the  supernatural  change. 
Always  there  were  those  who  felt  un- 
able to  claim  the  experience.  Many 
of  these  were  honest,  good-living 
people,  deeply  interested  in  religious 
matters  and,  to  all  appearances, 
worthy  of  church  privileges.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  many 
ministers  shotdd  wish  these  people  to 
receive  some  sort  of  church  recogni- 
tion t  Furthermore,  there  may  have 
been  misgivings  in  some  clerical 
minds  as  to  whether  the  confessed  ex- 
perience is  always  an  infallible  test, 
whether  one  whose  life  shows  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  may 
not  have  received  the  grace  of  Gtod 
without  knowing  it,  or,  contrariwise, 
whether  others  who  claim  the  experi- 
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ence  and  fail  to  produce  the  fruits  de- 
sired may  not  be  under  illusion  as  to 
their  experience.  In  this  situation 
many  churches  adopted  the  so-called 
Half-Way  Covenant.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, those  who  could  not  claim 
a  supernatural  regeneration,  but  were 
of  good  moral  character  and  gave 
assent  to  the  church  covenant,  might 
have  their  children  baptized,  vote  in 
the  business  meetings  of  the  church, 
and  enjoy  all  its  privileges  except  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Into  this  situation  came  the  Great 
Bevival  connected  in  history  with  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  This 
movement  strengthened  the  emphasis 
on  a  conscious  regeneration.  Ed- 
wards denounced  the  Half -Way  Cove- 
nant, and  it  became  generally  dis- 
credited. Even  now  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  compromise  with 
Satan.  In  justice  to  the  many  excel- 
lent pastors  who  favored  it,  their 
motive  for  doing  so  should  not  be 
overlooked.  They  saw  the  danger  of 
dividing  their  communities.  They 
knew  that,  should  the  exclusion  be 
made  complete,  many  whom  they 
loved  and  respected  would  be  on  the 
outside.  Nor  could  they  help  know- 
ing that  such  cleavage  would  drive 
many  who  were  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  much  further  away. 
There  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  those 
pastors  something  akin  to  the  old 
Christian  love-passion  which  hates 
dividing  lines  and  barriers  and  feels 
Jesus'  desire  to  gather  all  into  the 
fold.  It  is  a  case  of  an  instinct  truer 
than  logic,  the  heart  bigger  than  the 
mind,  of  a  love  that  is  broader  than 
theology. 

No  reaction  from  that  triumph  of 
the  exclusive  spirit  has  since  set  in. 
Rather  it  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  multiplication  of  sects  and  the 
political  activity  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  the  prohibition  cause. 
While  on  this  issue  the  churches  have 
won  an  astonishing  moral  victory,  it 


has  been  gained  at  the  cost  of  definite- 
ly alining  a  large  body  of  men  not 
merely  as  deliberate  church  absentees 
but  as  church  opponents.  Pew  relig- 
ious leaders  perceive  the  danger  in- 
herent in  all  negative  reforms.  When 
the  Church  takes  from  a  man  that 
'  which  he  wants,  however  harmful, 
she  can  not  expect  to  hold  his  alle- 
giance unless  she  offsets  this  depriva- 
tion by  helping  him  to  gain  some 
positive  good. 

While  the  modem  situation  presents 
some  hopeful  features  in  the^way  of 
increased  cooperation  among  churches 
and  a  movement  back  to  the  old 
New  England  idea  of  the  com- 
munity church,  it  presents  also  this 
exceedingly  grave  menace  of  a  vast 
aggregation  of  people,  in  many  eom- 
nnmities  the  majority,  excluded  from 
religious  influences,  acquiring  a  group 
or  party  consciousness  which  is  in 
danger  of  becoming,  where  it  has  not 
actually  become,  antagonistic 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
some  elements  in  the  churches  recog- 
nize and  accept  this  state  of  things 
and  are  adjusting  their  theology  and 
their  spiritual  attitude  in  accordance 
with  it.  PremiUennialism,  at  any 
rate,  seems  willing  to  accept  this  cleav- 
age as  it  despairs  of  ever  transforming 
the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
and  limits  the  Church's  mission  to  the 
nurture  of  the  elect  few.  If  Premil- 
lennialists  thus  candidly  state  in  doc- 
trinal form  this  gloomy  electionism, 
they  have  no  monopoly  of  the  exclu- 
sive, pessimistic  attitude.  The  pastor 
of  a  Vermont  Congregational  church 
whose  soul  was  vexed  as  he  viewed  the 
number  of  non-churchgoers  in  his 
community  anxiously  consulted  one  of 
his  deacons  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  it.  This  was  the  reply  he  re- 
ceived, ''I  have  lived  in  this  town,  sir, 
for  fifty  years  and  I  have  noticed  that 
there  are  some  people  who  go  to 
church  and  some  who  do  not,  and  I 
expect  there  always  will  be.'' 
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Altho  at  present  the  dtnation  is  not 
hopeless,  it  is  time  to  face  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  complete  and  permanent 
dichotomy. 

Already  vast  nnmbers  of  men  ac- 
cept their  exclusion  from  the  church 
as  a  thing  accomplished,  and  proceed 
with  serene  complacency  to  substitute 
lodge  ritual  and  sentiment  for  the 
Christian  religion.  Further  develop- 
ment of  this  tendency  is  to  be  expected 
unless  the  Church  rises  to  the  emer- 
gency. 

There  must  inevitably  be  a  more 
complete  isolation  of  the  churches 
with  permanent  restriction  of  their 
influence.  Christ's  leaven,  instead  of 
permeating  the  whole  lump,  must  be 
walled  off  from  a  large  section  of 
humanity.  Few  of  us  like  to  face  this 
prospect.  Prevalence  of  a  stark 
materialism,  already  much  too  power- 
ful in  our  country,  could  not  be  pre- 
vented in  the  group  outside  the  pale. 
Along  with  this  must  go  an  increase  of 
commercial  rottenness  and  rapacity. 
And,  because  high  morality  can  not 
possibly  be  sustained  without  the 
religious  sanction  and  inspiration,  a 
greater  moral  decline  than  we  have 
yet  witnessed  must  take  place,  with 
deep  injury  to  our  national  character. 

Having  thus  briefly  hinted  at  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  it  remains 
only  to  throw  out  a  few  obvious  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  may  be  done  to 
avert  the  catastrophe. 

In  order  to  avoid  becoming  a  people 
apart,  something  may  be  done  by 
church  members  as  individuals  by  ac- 
tively participating  in  all  work  for 
commujiity  benefit.  Their  interest 
should  be  positive  and  constructive 
rather  than  negative  and  prohibitive. 
Christians  whose  sole  interest  seems 
to  be  to  curtail  the  pleasures  of 
others  aggravate  the  evil  of  church 
isolation.  Those  who  determinedly 
promote  the  forms  of  good  which  the 
common  mind  can  appreciate  are  val- 
uable   factors    in    maintaining    the 


Church's  touch  with  the  community. 

For  the  same  purpose  such  social 
and  institutional  services  as  the 
Church  can  perform  for  the  com- 
munity are  not  only  valuable  but  in- 
dispensable. By  some  these  functions 
are  regarded  as  outside  the  Church's 
sphere,  or  are  condemned  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  spiritual  life.  This  view  ac- 
cords neither  with  present-day  facts 
nor  with  church  history.  In  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
there  were  long  periods  during  which 
public  worship  and  public  evangelism 
were  rendered  impossible  by  govern- 
mental persecution,  yet  those  were  the 
times  when  the  Church  was  at  its  best 
in  spiritual  efficiency.  How  were  the 
people  reached  f  By  personal  evangel- 
ism and  social  service.  To-day  these 
two  services  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
And  the  Church  must  serve  the  social 
needs  of  the  people  not  as  a  bait 
offered  in  her  own  interest  but  as  a 
work  she  loves  to  do  for  the  people  she 
loves  to  help.  Social  service  must  sup- 
plement, not  substitute,  the  spiritual 
mission  of  the  Church. 

When  organized  Christianity  re- 
ceives such  a  baptism  of  the  primitive 
Christendom  spirit  that  it  regains  a 
consuming  interest  in  people  as  people 
and  for  their  own  sakes;  when  people 
are  valued  as  persons  and  not  as  de- 
nominational statistical  material ; 
when  the  Church  forgets  herself  in 
her  great  mission  and  church-con- 
sciousness is  lost  in  Christ-conscious- 
ness; then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
sects  sink  their  rivalries  and  unite 
their  forces  in  the  interests  of  com- 
munities. Then  will  the  vision  of  a 
reunited  Christendom  begin  to  be 
realized. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  shun  and  to  teach 
others  to  shun  every  appearance  of 
social,  moral,  and  theological  exdu- 
siveness.  The  ''holier-than-thou"  atti- 
tude renders  spiritual  influence  im- 
possible.   The  supreme  effort  should 
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be  to  make  all,  even  the  most  practi- 
cal, phlegmatic,  unsentimental,  and 
religiously  iingifted  of  our  people 
feel  that  they  have  a  part  and  lot  in 
the  matter. 

In  nothing  do  Jesus'  profound  in- 
sight into  the  human  heart  and  his 
long,  prophetic  foresight  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  beset  the  kingdom  in  the 
ages  to  come  manifest  themselves  so 
wonderfully  as  in  his  showing  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  kingdom  are 
religious  rather  than  moral.  The 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  dangerous 
tho  she  be,  is  less  dangerous  to  the 


kingdom  than  the  pious  person  who  in- 
sists on  carrying  out  the  law  and  ston- 
ing her  to  death.  The  publican  who 
prays  ^^God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sin- 
ner" will  do  less  harm  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness  than  the  Pharisee  who 
thanks  God  he  is  not  as  other  men  are. 
Never  was  there  a  time  in  Christian 
history  when  there  was  a  more  urgent 
need  for  the  Church  to  turn  its  gaze 
inward,  acknowledge  its  own  faults, 
confess  its  own  sins,  and,  going  back 
to  first  principles,  exchange  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  the  Pharisee  for  the 
inclusive  spirit  of  Christ. 


HISTORICAL  CRITICISM— CHURCH  EFFICIENCY 

EXPERT 

The  Bey.  D.  B.  Pipes,  La  Orange,  Mo. 


SoHB  one  has  inaptly  written  that 
the  church  exists  for '''the  preserva- 
tion of  the  newer  ethical  values.^ 
This  is  neither  an  accurate  statemetit 
of  fact  nor  a  true  ideal  of  purpose. 
Certainly,  the  Church  has  figured 
very  largely  in  history  and  in  theo- 
logical conceptions  as  a  preserver  and 
conserver  of  values.  Bishop  Gore,  in 
his  monumental  mistake  entitled.  The 
Church  and  the  Ministry,  says : 

^The  whole  of  what  constitutes  Cfhrls- 
tianitj  is  a  transmitted  trust — a  tradition 
wbieh  majT  need  purging,  but  never  admits 
of  innoTation,  for  *  nihil  inniovan&wtn  nisi 
quod  iraditum*  is  a  fundamental  Christian 
principle.  .  .  •  What  breaks  the  tradition 
is  heresy.  .  .  .  This  eonception  of  heresy 
is  involved  in  the  verj  idea  of  a  revelation 
onee  for  aU  made/' 

Such  a  view  of  the  Church  as  a  pre- 
server, protector,  and  transmitter  of 
tradition  has  the  advantage  of  much 
history  on  its  side.  Preservation  has, 
in  fact,  been  the  chief  business  of 
large  sections  of  the  Church  over  long 
periods  of  time.  And  in  passing  we 
may  note  that  the  conception  rests 
logically  upon  the  proposition  of  a 
Revelation  once  for  all  made/'  and 
stands  or  falls  with  that  proposition. 

But  whatever  else  the  Church  has 
been  intent  upon  preserving,  it  can 


hardly  be  said  to  have  preserved 
"newer  ethical  values."  Many  of  the 
newer  ethical  values  are  still  knock- 
ing and  shivering  at  the  door  of  eccle- 
siastical recognition.  Even  those  of 
them  which  have  been  admitted  to 
protection  by  church  councils  and 
conferences  are  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion by  the  big  x>ortion  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Christendom.  And  the 
reason  for  such  suspicion  lies  in  the 
fear  of  the  heresy  of  innovation, 
spoken  of  by  Bishop  Gk)re,  and  rests 
upon  the  idea  that  the  functions  and 
life  of  the  Church  are  already  fixt 
by  the  canons  of  a  "once-f or-all  reve- 
lation.'* 

It  is  inaccurate  therefore,  as  a 
statement  of  fact,  to  speak  of  the 
Church  as  a  "preserver  of  the  newer 
ethical  vialues."  And  the  phrase  is 
even  more  fatal  as  a  definition  of  pur- 
pose; for  the  big  word  in  it  is,  preser- 
vation. There  is  no  warrant  in  the 
gospels  for  believing  that  the  Church 
was  founded  to  preserve  anything. 
The  business  of  the  Church  is  not  to 
preserve,  but  to  energize.  It  is  com-' 
missioned  to  baptize  all  peoples — bap- 
tism being  a  symbol  of  the  energizing 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    It  is  to 
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declare  the  good  news  of  Ood  and  call 
upon  people  to  repent  and  tarn — such 
repentance  and  turning  being  made 
IMMSsible  only  hy  the  influence  of  a  spir- 
itual, energizing  agent  upon  the  sotd. 
The  tadc  of  the  Church  of  to-day  is  not 
to  preserve  the  Bible  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  from  critical  on- 
slaughts, nor  the  creeds  from  discred- 
it, nor  the  apostolic  succession  from 
extinction,  nor  the  forms  of  church 
government  from  disuse  and  oblivion, 
nor  the  ethical  values  new  or  old.  The 
Church  is  not  a  safety  deposit  vault, 
nor  is  it  an  endowed  chair  of  ethics  in 
the  university  of  the  universe.  It  is  a 
dynamo  of  God ;  its  sanction  is  not  a 
tradition  nor  a  once-f  or-all  revelation, 
but  an  enduement  of  power  from  on 
high.  It  is,  therefore,  the  task  of  the 
Church  so  to  stimulate,  persuade,  con- 
strain, empower,  and  energize  the 
whole  of  life  with  a  religious  motive 
— so  to  permeate  social  and  industrial, 
as  well  as  personal,  ethics  with  a 
religious  energy — that  nothing  but 
the  living,  growing  truth  will  be  pre- 
served. It  is  the  work  of  the  Church 
to  keep  everything  in  one  great  fer- 
ment of  change  from  the  state  of 
tilings  as  they  are  toward  the  state  of 
things  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
Church  is  a  leaven. 

No  one  can  study  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  historical  method  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  or  was  ever  intended  to 
be  a  **once-for-all  revelation,"  if  by 
that  phrase  it  is  meant,  among  other 
things,  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains a  final  regula  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  governance  of  the  Christian 
community.  If  one  were  to  debate  the 
question  whether  Christ  ever  had  any 
such  organization  in  mind  as  exists  to- 
day under  his  name,  he  would  find 
small  comfort  of  argument  in  the  gos- 
pels, either  pro  or  con.  And  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  if  the  Master  gave 
his  disciples  any  ready-made  instruc- 
tions for  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  gospels  failed  to  record 


the  fact.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
the  disciples  themselves  knew  of  no 
such  plan.  They  did  not  at  once  sepa- 
rate theotnselves  from  the  i^ynagog. 
They  were  Puritans  within  Judaism 
before  they  became  separatists  from 
it.  They  felt  their  way  toward  or- 
ganization as  the  need  arose,  by  means 
of  prayer  and  common  sense.  When 
the  seven  were  set  apart  the  aposties 
did  not  tell  the  faithful  that  the  Lord 
had  made  provision  for  deacons  in  his 
church.  They  merely  declared  them- 
selves too  busy  with  spiritual  inter- 
ests to  be  longer  troubled  with  the 
temporal  ministrations,  and  advised 
that  some  one  else  should  be  delegated 
to  that  work.  And  because  some  one 
was  delegated  to  that  work  in  Jeru- 
salem, every  church  since  that  day  has 
felt  obliged  to  delegate  some  one  to 
hold  a  similar  office  whether  the  local 
need  for  such  work  existed  or  not. 
Whyt  Because,  forsooth,  the  diaco- 
nate  is  a  Biblical  office  I 

Can  you  find  a  local  church  society 
which  defends  its  form  of  organisation 
on  the  ground  that  through  it  the 
needs  of  the  community  are  best  metf 
Do  denominations  point  customarily 
to  their  superior  efficiency  as  leaveners 
of  human  society  in  justification  of  the 
distinctive  type  of  social  machinery 
they  have  developed!  Rather,  they 
point  to  dubious  proof  texts  and  more 
dubious  traditions.  They  justify 
their  constituted  forms  on  the  ground 
of  Biblical  sanction.  And  so  we  have 
the  monarchical,  hierarchical,  republi- 
can, and  democratic  forms  of  church 
organization  and  a  few  hybrids,  all  of 
which  think  to  find  their  prototypes 
in  the  New  Testament.  Let  us  pray, 
brethren:  let  us  devoutiy  thank  God 
that  not  more  than  one  of  them  can 
really  be  a  replica  of  the  apostolic 
Church.  And  it  is  safe  to  remark  that 
the  one  which  is  nearest  to  the  primi- 
tive form  is,  quite  likely,  farthest 
from  serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
present  age.    For,  however  much  we 
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need  the  apostolic  fervor,  the  church 
mechanism  of  the  first  century  is  little 
better  adapted  to  the  task  of  ener- 
gizing modem  life  with  the  religious 
spirit  than  the  curriculum  of  a  Roman 
school  of  the  same  period  is  suited  to 
the  educational  needs  of  twentieth- 
century  youth. 

It  is  this  necessity  which  men  have 
felt  for  discovering  a  Biblical  sanction 
for  every  innovation  in  organized 
church  life  that  has  been  the  greatest 
curse  to  its  spiritual  efficiency  and  the 
strongest  check  upon  its  adaptability. 

The  early  history  of  the  Sunday- 
school  movement  offers  a  very  good 
illustration  and  may  be  regarded  as 
typical.  In  England,  where  the  move- 
ment had  its  inception,  it  was  con- 
demned in  high  places  as  a  ^'danger- 
0U8»  demoralizing  agent  of  the  devil." 
Sunday-school  teachers  were  perse- 
cuted by  church  prelates  when  they 
midertook  to  teach  the  Bible  to  the 
poor,  the  Church  itself  not  providing 
sach  teaching  save  in  the  form  of 
catechetical  instruction.  A  part  of 
the  opposition  was  due  to  the  feeling 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  supplement  the 
catechism  by  the  Bible  itself.  But 
this  feeling  in  turn  grew  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  Bible  as  a  final  deposit 
of  revealed  truth,  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  which  came  from  the  finger-writing 
of  God.  On  such  a  theory  it  was, 
naturally,  of  vast  importance  that  the 
most  minute  matters  should  be  cor- 
rectly taught ;  i.e.,  in  accordiance  with 
the  catechism.  Another  source  of  op- 
position to  the  Sunday-schools  lay  in 
the  conviction  that  the  clergy  were, 
according  to  Scripture,  Hie  only 
authorized  teachers  of  religion,  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the  apostles  and 
being  within  their  succession.  A 
similar  x>eriod  of  opposition  occurred 
in  America  and  the  reasons  for  it  were 
sunilar.  But  the  Sunday-school  per- 
sisted and  the  idea  spread,  because  it 
fulfilled  a  need  and  performed  a  real 
spiritual  ministry.    Then,  gradually. 


the  churches  did  what  they  have 
always  done  in  similar  instances. 
They  found  Scriptural  justification 
for  the  Sunday-school  in  the  synagog 
schools,  in  the  precepts  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning little  children,  and  elsewhere ; 
and,  adopting  the  new  institution,  pro- 
ceeded to  denominationalize  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  practically  every 
innovation  in  organized  church  life  in 
the  past  has  had  to  struggle  for  recog- 
nition and  to  justify  itself  in  ecclesi- 
astical circles  finally  by  showing  itself 
to  be  in  some  manner  predestinated  or 
foreshadowed  in  the  written  record  Y 
The  result  has  not  only  been  a  too 
tardy  recognition  of  many  fine  move- 
ments and  the  crippling  of  their  use- 
fulness in  the  meantime;  but  we  be- 
hold to-day,  as  a  secondary  I'esult,  a 
church  of  loosely  confederated  parts 
and  activities,  often  overlapping  each 
other  in  the  same  local  society  and  act- 
ing vrithout  any  proper  coordination. 
In  most  circles  the  original  organiza- 
tion in  its  simplicity,  sans  Bible 
schools,  sans  young  people^s  societies, 
sans  women's  auxiliaries,  boys^  clubs, 
girls'  social  circles,  and  all  else  sub- 
organizational,  is  thought  of  as  the 
Church.  These  other  groups  are  re- 
garded as  very  good  but  not  integral, 
ve^  helpful  but  bearing  only  a  secon- 
dary and  comparatively  unimportant 
relation  to  the  eccleisia  itself.  Here, 
then,  in  the  conception  of  the  Church 
as  an  institution  wholly  prescribed 
and  circumscribed  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment records,  we  find  the  tap-root  of 
modern  inefficiency  in  church  organi- 
zation. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  the  last 
decades  the  Church  has  seemingly 
acquiesced  in  changes  and  adaptations 
to  new  needs  with  greater  facility  than 
in  previous  periods.  This,  however, 
is  partly  due  to  the  more  rapid  move- 
ment of  life,  carrying  the  Church 
along  vrith  it.  Then,  too,  the  tradi- 
tional views  of  the  Bible  are  losing 
ground,  tho  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are 
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giving  place  largely  to  vague  uncer- 
tainty rather  than  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  Scripture  as  a  prod- 
uct of  historical  growth. 

We  are  coming  into  an  age  more 
likely  to  be  subject  to  kaleidoscopic 
change  than  any  previous  period  in 
the  memory  of  any  living  man.  The 
new  problems  which  present  them- 
selves,  whether  they  be  local,  sec- 
tional, or  national  in  their  implica- 
tions, must  be  met  by  a  much  more 
versatile  and  adaptive  religious  or- 
ganization thfui  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  if  thai  organization  is  to  assist 
in  the  right  solution  of  those  problems 
and  is  to  instill  into  their  solution  a 
religious  motive.  The  Church,  there- 
fore, must  completely  loose  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  tradition.  During 
the  war  the  Church  moved  to  the  Add 
of  conflict;  when  the  army  advanced 
the  Church  advanced  with  it.  During 
the  reconstruction  era  the  Church 
must  reproduce  this  triumph  in  a 
spiritual,  and  therefbre  a  much  more 
difficult,  sense.  It  must  sense  the 
changing  viewpoints,  the  new  birth  of 
social  trends,  the  forward  march  of 
ideals  good  and  bad,  and  must,  with 
ameba-like  response,  throw  out  new 
branches,  remold  the  shape  of  old 
ones,  making  immediate  spiritual 
answer  to  the  social  need  through  the 
instrumentality  of  its  organism.  But 
how  can  the  Church  do  this  if  it  must 
forever  pore  over  the  pages  of  a  Book 
or  revert  to  the  authority  of  tradition 
to  give  sanction  to  each  new  project  t 

The  true  test  of  any  innovation,  any 
adaptation  of  churc^h  organization,  is 
whether  it  will  enable  the  Church  to 
move  men  by  the  power  of  religious 
impulse  and  help  them  to  realize  their 
true  and  Qod-like  selves.  And  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  best  adaptations 
to  achieve  certain  spiritual  ends,  we 
need  a  freer  and  bolder  spirit  of 
scientific  experimentation.  This  the 
modem  Church  has  begun  to  enter 
into  haltinglyi  carrying  out  the  Paul- 


ine injunction  to  prove  all  things. 
Some  of  our  denominational  boards 
have  carried  out  avowed  experiments 
in  dealing  with  city  mission  and  im- 
migrant problems;  others  of  them 
have  established  experiment  stations 
in  country-life  work.  These  experi- 
ments have  come  as  the  result  of  the 
recognition — all  too  tardy — that  the 
Church  does  not  exist  for  the  "preser- 
vation of  the  newer  ethical  values," 
nor  primarily  for  preservation  at  all ; 
but  for  the  spiritual  dynamization  of 
human  society,  for  injecting  into  the 
soul  of  all  other  human  enterprizes 
that  restless  energy  of  truth  that  shall 
move  them  onward  and  sweep  them 
into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  age  in  which  we  now  live  and 
in  which  we  are  about  to  live  must 
witness  a  systematic  experimentation 
with  church  forms  and  organizations, 
a  widespread  study  of  results  in 
widely  differing  fields  of  church 
effort,  and  a  collation  of  those  experi- 
mental findings.  What  the  Church 
has  done  occasionally,  haltingly,  and 
sx)asmodically  before,  it  must  do  scien- 
tifically and  systematically  now.  And 
to  this  end  there  must  be  a  greater 
freedom  from  tradition  and  from  that 
conception  of  the  Church,  in  particu- 
lar, as  an  organization  designed  and 
handed  down  complete  and  perfect 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles.  If  the 
Church  is  not  to  continue  to  stand 
halting  between  a  modem  need  and 
an  ancient  tradition,  if  it  is  not  to  re- 
main hobbled  by  false  views  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  in  these  mat- 
ters, then  ministers  must  teach  both 
themselves  and  their  people  to  accept 
the  Bible  as  the  record  of  a  progres- 
sive revelation  and  of  a  progressing 
religion,  whose  forms  of  expression 
are  not  fixt  but  are  living  and  grow- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God.  Once  let  the  historical 
view  of  the  Bible  become  thoroughly 
diffused  among  the  people  and  its  im- 
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plications  thoroughly  understood,  and 
the  church  organization  will  become 
as  pliable  to  the  need  of  the  hour  and 
the  place  as  it  is  now  fixt  and  hard- 
ened in  traditional  molds  of  bibliola- 
trous  fashioning. 

Historically  speaking,  then,  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion within  church  societies  to-day,  as 
weU  as  of  much  of  the  inmiotility  and 
lack  of  speedy  adaptiveness  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  is  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  conception  of  the  ecclesia 
as  an  institution  prescribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  Bible  which,  sup- 
posedly, contains  a  final,  once-for-all 
revelation  of  the  will  of  Christ  con- 
cerning the  form  and  life  of  the 
Church.  It  is  in  this  same  soil  of 
error  that  we  find  the  roots  of  the 
reasons  for  disunity.  The  lack  of 
miification  of  the  life  and  forces  of 
the  Church  universal,  and  the  affliction 
of  many  hundred  small  communities 
with  diiurch  societies  whose  work  com- 
petes and  overlaps,  and  kills  as  much 
as  it  makes  alive,  constitute  two  situa- 
tions which  find  their  common  cause 
in  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as  an 
inerrant  and  fiinal  declaration  of 
God's  plans  for  his  people  and  his 
Church.  Given  such  a  revelation,  it 
logically  follows  that  what  that  reve- 
lation (supposedly)  teaches  concern- 
ing the  quantity  of  H2O  to  be  applied 
to  the  believer,  the  mode  of  applying 
same,  and  similar  weighty  matters, 
partakes  of  the  essence  of  eternal 
truth.  Differences  of  view  on  such 
subjects,  therefore,  constitute  ample 
grounds  for  separation ;  and  a  Church 
which  believes  its  own  to  be  the  only 
Biblically  sanctioned  practises  will 
feel  obligated  to  plant  itself  in  every 
community,  no  matter  how  over- 
churched,  in  order  that  the  truth  may 
be  proclaimed.  In  the  words  of  a 
doctor  of  divinity  who  still  holds  this 
traditional  view  of  Scripture :  "Every 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  of  equal  im- 
portance and  equally  vital  with  every 


other."  No  effective  degree  of  church 
unity  is  possible  for  any  man  or  body 
of  men  who  adhere  to  such  a  bibliola- 
trous  blslief.  Continued  disunity, 
therefore,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  per- 
petuation of  dead  traditions,  as  in  the 
persisting  widespreadness  of  the  view, 
whether  clearly  or  only  vaguely  con- 
ceived, of  the  Bible  as  a  once^for-all 
revelation. 

What,  now,  if  all  the  Christians  of 
Homeburg  should  suddenly  find  them- 
selves without  church  houses,  church 
organizations,  or  any  recollection 
whatever  of  the  forms,  ritual,  or 
method  of  organization  to  which  in 
their  past  life  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed; and  what  if  they  set  about 
with  nothing  but  the  Bible,  prayer, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  common 
sense,  to  reorganize  themselves  re- 
ligiously t  What  would  be  the  result  t 
The  answer  to  this  question  gives  an 
excellent  approach  to  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  of  disunity. 
And  the  answer  manifestly  is,  that  the 
action  of  such  a  body  of  people  would 
depend  upon  their  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Bible.  If  they  believed  the 
Bible  to  contain  hidden  within  and 
scattered  through  its  pages  an  outline 
form  of  organization  and  a  description 
in  detail  of  ceremonies,  they  would 
doubtless  give  more  weight  to  discov- 
ering what  the  Bible  said  about  these 
matters  than  to  their  combined  re- 
sources of  prayer,  common  sense,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  of  them  would  doubtless  include 
foot-washing  in  the  ritual;  others 
would  not.  Sooner  or  later  there 
would  arise  differences  on  baptism. 
It  would  be  a  very  small  community, 
indeed,  which,  after  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  did  not  have  as  a  result  of 
this  conception  of  the  Bible  at  least 
two  distinct  sects  of  believers.  And 
as  teaching  crystallized  into  dogma, 
unless  the  community  were  very 
small  indeed,  further  schisms  would 
be  certain  to  occur.    But  if,  on  the 
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other  hand,  snch  a  community  of 
Christians  were  familiar  with  the 
findings  of  historical  criticism  and 
had  learned  to  accept  the  true  view  of 
the  Bible  as  the  '^record  of  an  evolv- 
ing religion/'  the  predominant  factors 
in  the  organization  of  their  Christian 
community  would  be  common  sense 
and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  end  would  not  be,  as  in  the  former 
supposition,  adherence  to  the  written 
letter,  but  adaptation  to  the  living 
need.  Obviously,  on  such  grounds, 
only  that  which  a  common  spiritual 
experience  proved  to  be  of  the  vital 
essence  of  Christianity  would  be  ad- 
hered to  closely ;  and  this  would  con- 
stitute a  bond  of  union,  never  a  cause 
for  disunion.  The  only  possible 
schism  within  an  organization  so 
formed  would  have  to  find  its  ground 
in  grave  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  needed  to  motivate  spiritu- 
ally the  life  of  the  community.  And 
such  a  difference  could  easily  be  set 
aside  by  a  proper  degree  of  trial  and 
experiment-— even  as  such  differences 
are  actually  being  settled  to-day. 

There  is,  then,  no  one  influence  so 
detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  church 
unity  as  the  traditional  conception  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  present  situation,  except- 
ing the  factor  of  practical  necessity, 
which  is  making  for  the  overthrow  of 
sectarianism  and  the  growth  of  co- 
operation is  the  increased  vogue  of 
the  historico-critical  view  of  the  Bible. 
This  being  true,  and  the  spirit  of 
unity  being  imperative  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Church's  higb  mission 
in  the  coming  age,  it  behooves  us  to 
popularize  the  historico-critical  view 
of  the  Bible  with  the  greatest  si>eed 
consistent  with  thorough  and  con- 
structive teaching,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  remnants  and  befogging  deside- 
rata from  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Scriptures  which  still  remain  in  our 
system  of  religious  education  and  our 
pulpit  work. 


When  once  the  enchainments  of  this 
age-old  misconception  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  Bible  are  broken 
and  loosed  and  the  Church  learns  to 
trust  its  own  eyes  and  the  leading  of 
the  Spirit,  realizing  that  its  organism 
is  being  molded  and  formed  to-day  as 
truly  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
then  it  will  'be  ready  for  whatever 
transformations  will  most  fittingly 
prepare  it  with  the  means  of  instilling 
the  religious  spirit  into  the  life  of  the 
day — whatever  degree  of  unity  or 
union  that  may  imply. 

But  we  are  not  greatly  concerned 
to  prove  that  church  union  of  this, 
that,  or  any  sort  whatever  will  grow 
out  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
historico-critical  view  of  the  Bible. 
The  whole  question  of  church  union  is 
simply  and  purely  one  of  efSciency  in 
accomplishing  the  Master's  work.  The 
important  thing,  therefore,  is  that, 
with  the  passing  of  the  false  views  of 
Scripture  and  the  implications  of 
those  views,  the  greatest  single  bar- 
rier to  efScient  reorganization  and 
ready  adaptation  will  be  permanently 
removed.  Thus,  we  perceive  histori- 
cal criticism  in  the  role  of  a  church 
efSciency  expert. 

When  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as 
the  leadership,  of  the  churches  fully 
rejects  the  error  of  supposing  the 
Church  to  be  fixt  and  circumscribed 
by  Scriptural  precedent,  and  comes  to 
perceive  it  as  a  living,  motile  body  for 
the  religious  motivation  of  life,  all 
hope  of  uniformity  and  conformity 
will  vanish  and  localized  revolutions 
in  church  polity  wiU  begin  to  take 
place.  Churches  which  have  been 
dead  will  achieve  a  resurrection  and 
go  forth  in  newness  of  life.  Organi- 
zations once  rigid  will  become  plastic 
under  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  quickened  realization  that  re- 
ligion is  still  living  and  growing,  that 
revelation  still  has  its  functions,  and 
that  spiritual  experience  is  as  valid 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  first  centoiy. 
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will  give  rise  to  a  larger  freedom  and 
boldness  of  the  means  employed  for 
the  creation  of  spiritual  results. 

Men  will  be  set  apart  more  readily 
to  new  offices  as  new  needs  arise,  and 
offices  will  more  readily  cease  to  exist 
as  the.  need  for  them  disappears.  In- 
stead of  precedent  to  guide  in  such 
matters  there  will  be  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  discernment  for  the 
divination  of  human  need.  The 
churches  will  also  use  their  hours  of 
social  worship  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  great  function  of  inspiring  life 
with  the  spiritual  energy ;  and  certain 
slavish  uniformities  of  ritual  will  be- 
gin to  go  their  way  into  oblivion.  In- 
stead of  repeating  at  every  service  a 
creed  whose  very  phraseology  was 
shaped  in  thought-molds  which  make 
its  meaning  obscure  to  all  but  stu- 
dents of  ecclesiastical  history,  whose 
repetition  therefore  stands  not  for  a 
living  religion  of  the  heart  but  for  a 
dead  uniformity  with  past  ages,  there 
will  be  living  creeds  to  be  taught. 
There  will  be  personal  creeds,  com- 
forting creeds,  service  creeds,  and 
they  will  be  used  as  the  spiritual  need 
demands,  not  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. As  new  national  sins  and 
temptations  arise  and  new  community 
problems  apxiear,  the  Church  will 
make  use  of  new  vows  by  means  of 
which  to  strengthen  and  inspire  men 
in  their  hours  of  trial. 

Hymnody,  too,  which  has  largely 
become  degenerate,  will  in  the  en^  of 
the  resurrected  church,  come  into  a 
new  awakening.  The  old  hjnnns  will 
not  all  go.  But  surely  those  which 
arose  in  an  age  of  controversy  and 
breathe  a  controversial  spirit  can 
hardly  survive;  nor  can  those  which 
fail  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  living 
Word.  And  there  will  be  new  hymns, 
songs  of  a  new  Zion  going  forth  to 
battle  girt  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,— which  is  not  an  inerrant 
Bible,  but  the  living  Word  of  a  speak- 
ing God.    If  spiritual  song  ever  again 


regains  its  proper  place  in  social 
worship  — ^the  place  it  is  said  to  have 
had  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 
when  people  sang  the  truth  into  their 
own  hearts — ^we  shall  see  the  age  of 
the  loose-leaf  hymnal,  capable  of  be- 
ing expanded  and  adapted  instantly 
to  the  changing  human  equation. 

When  once  the  Church  becomes 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
be  led  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  rather 
than  by  precedent  and  tradition,  it 
will  quit  hunting  for  proof -texts  and 
begin  in  earnest  its  study  of  human 
nature.  The  last  barrier  will  be  re- 
moved to  the  full  utilization  of  the 
results  of  the  sciences  of  psychology 
and  pedagogy.  Religion  will  pro- 
ceed speedily  to  organize  itself  in  such 
ways  as  to  make  the  best,  steadiest, 
and  strongest  appeals  to  the  human 
mind.  And  out  of  this  movement  will 
come  that  better  coordination  of  the 
methods  and  machinery  of  church  or- 
ganization now  so  greatly  needed. 
Modem  means  of  character  analysis 
will  also  be  utilized  in  placing  the 
workers  where  they  can  serve  best 
and  develop  their  own  best  spiritual 
possibilities. 

The  leaders  of  the  Church  who  will 
count  for  most  in  the  future  will  not 
be  the  men  who  effect  great  "ingath- 
erings of  souls,'^  but  those  who  by 
habits  of  prayer,  watchfulness  and 
quiet  study  of  the  life  about  them  suc- 
ceed in  developing  that  prophetic  gift 
of  leading  the  Church  into  uncharted 
forms  of  service  for  the  truer 
strengthening  and  spiritualizing  of 
individuals  and  communities.  The 
Church,  considering  itself  no  longer 
as  the  depositary  of  salvation  or  the 
preserver  of  orthodoxy,  but  as  the 
dynamo  of  God,  will  seek  not  so  much 
members  as  spiritual  influence.  Mem- 
bers will  follow.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  Church  shall  have  been  fully 
freed  from  bibliolatry,  when  men  who 
have  been  helped  and  inspired  will 
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seek  out  the  Church  and  not  be  sought 
by  it. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  with  the 
casting  off  of  the  idea  of  the  Bible  as 
a  prescriber  of  forms  and  offices  and 
organizations,  and  with  a  greater  re- 
liance upon  the  Spirit  of  truth  as 
manifested  in  the  needs  and  spiritual 
experiences  of  men,  the  real  bulwark 
of  denominationalism  will  be  gone. 
And  with  the  coming  of  the  religion 
of  Spirit-led  experiment  for  the  more 
effective  Christianization  of  human 
life  and  conduct  there  will  arise  an 
inevitable  ground  of  unity.  This  new 
ground  of  unity  will  not  be  in  uni- 
formities of  Bible  interpretation,  but 
will  consist  of  the  growing  deposit  of 
results  from  the  new  scientific,  experi- 
mental approach  to  the  spiritual  prob- 
lems of  the  Church.  Here,  eventu- 
ally, will  be  found  a  basis  for  co- 
operation which  will  be  strong  and  en- 
during. Under  the  impetus  of  the  new 
spirit,  the  tendency,  already  manifest. 


toward  local  unions  and  federations 
will  grow  apace.  And  with  their  in- 
crease will  come  inevitable  adjust- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  supervising 
bodies;  the  pooling  of  funds  and 
functions  will  result  in  so  far  as  the 
urgency  demands.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  this  process  far  enough  to 
predict  any  eventual  reunion  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  only  prudent  to 
say  that,  with  the  freedom  from  tra- 
ditional error  concerning  the  place  of 
the  Bible  as  a  dictator  of  forms  of 
government  and  of  creedal  state- 
ments; with  the  acceptance  of  the 
leadership  of  that  same  Spirit  of 
truth  who  guided  the  authors  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  churches  will  proceed 
as  far  and  as  rapidly  toward  unity 
and  toward  organic  union  as  Christ 
desires  that  they  should  and  as  the 
efficient  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses demands.  And  that  is  as  far  as 
any  of  us  should  wish  to  see  the  move- 
ment go. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA 

The  Rev.  Otto  Braskamp,  Tengchowfu,  Shantung 


As  a  result  of  the  Sunday-school 
work  in  China  many  strong  church 
organizations  have  been  developed. 
Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  unlearned,  come  together  for 
Bible  study.  The  work  is  carried  on 
and  developed  in  many  directions. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  opportunities  for 
service  and  stress  has  been  placed  on 
Bible  study  both  in  the  individual 
churches  and  in  the  group  meetings 
with  pastors,  evangelists,  and  other 
workers,  so  as  to  make  the  Bible  class- 
work  of  the  churches  more  effective 
spiritually. 

The  progress  and  influence  of  the 
standardizing  of  the  Sunday-schools 
is  satisfying.  The  spirit  and  inter- 
est is  developing  and  spreading  rap- 
idly throughout  China.  The  teacher- 
training  and  Sunday-school  institutes 
have  been  a  great  help  in  furthering 
tho  movement.     The  long-hoped-for 


Research  Laboratory  of  Religious 
Education  has  made  a  start,  and  Chi- 
nese leaders  have  a  worth-while  Nor- 
mal Training  Institution  in  Religious 
Education.  The  doors  are  wide  open 
for  this  type  of  work,  but  instructors 
are  needed.  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewksbury, 
General  Secretary  for  China,  and  the 
only  one  for  that  vast  country,  says: 

"Among  the  many  interests  that  claim  at- 
tention, absolutelj  none  has  been  in  my  own 
life  more  fundamental  than  this  stress  on 
'personalized'  evangelism.  It  has  made  OTer 
mj  own  life  and  that  of  manj  of  my  asso* 
elates." 

Some  definite  lines  of  Sunday- 
school  work  in  China  are:  (1)  the 
week  of  evangelism;  (2)  a  Bible-read- 
ing church,  (a)  social  service,  (b) 
personal  work;  (3)  "Christianity  to 
Save  China"  movement;  (4)  Yunnan 
Mission  movement;  (5)  an  adequate 
church  program. 

That  the  Chinese  church  mav  be- 
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come  a  Bible-reading  church,  special 
attention  has  been  given  by  the  Sun- 
day-school leaders  in  China  to  a  sys- 
tem of  phonetic  writing.  This  will 
mean  an  open  Bible  for  Sunday-school 
as  well  as  for  church  folk  and  mis- 
sions. The  production  of  invaluable 
literature  in  both  Chinese  and  En- 
glish is  having  its  effect — such  litera- 
ture as  the  Chinese  Teachers'  Quar- 
terly,  the  China  Sunday-school  Jour- 
nal, etc. 

The  work  is  growing.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Tengchowfn,  Shantung,  Sun- 
day-school services  for  one  church  are 
held  in  six  places  owing  to  lack  of 
room  in  the  city  church.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  1,000  study  the  Sun- 
day-school lessons.  The  primary  de- 
partment of  this  church  is  composed 
of  outside  children,  street  waifs  and 
day-school  pupils,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  300.  The  advanced  de- 
partment is  composed  of  church  mem- 
bers, students,  and  non-Christians, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  400. 
Two  teacher  training  classes  are  held 
weekly  for  the  study  and  explanation 
of  the  lesson.  Begular  Sunday-school 
services  are  held  in  four  of  the  day 
schools,  which  have  been  opened  to 
reach  the  non-Christian  women  and 
children  who  live  too  far  from  the 
church.  The  average  attendance  in 
these  schools  is  seventy-two,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  as  the  highest  num- 
ber present.  Boarding-school  girls 
and  women  from  the  Bible  Training 
School  assist  in  teaching.  Both 
graded  and  international  lessons  are 
used,  and  have  given  splendid  satis- 
faction. 

In  practically  all  the  rural  day- 
schools,  country  chapels,  and 
churches,  Sunday-schools  are  conduct- 
ed either  by  the  teacher,  pastor,  elder, 
or  evangelist,  and  are  attended  by 
Christians  and  inquirers.  The  West- 
minster and  Oraded  Bible  Lessons  are 
used,  and  Home  Study  Lessons  are 
taught  in  some  of  the  Christian  homes 


in  places  where  there  is  no  Sunday- 
school  or  day-school. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Sunday-school  work  in  China  is 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  in 
churches  and  outstations.  At  one  sta- 
tion the  pupils  from  six  non-Chris- 
tian schools  came  in  a  body  with  their 
teachers  to  attend  the  exercises.  Two 
of  these  teachers  have  since  become  in- 
quirers. Two  large  Christmas  trees 
were  secured  from  the  hillside  and 
trimmed  vdth  paper  flowers  and 
fruits;  the  gateway  and  schoolroom 
were  decorated  with  pine  branches. 
Suitable  exercises  were  held  all  day 
long  and  about  two  hundred  people 
attended.  At  the  close  the  children 
were  each  given  a  little  handful  of 
peanuts  and  a  persimmon.  Sometimes 
a  large  box  of  dolLs  and  toys  comes 
from  American  friends,  and  these  we 
distribute.  How  much  they  appreci- 
ate them  is  shown  by  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  parents : 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
your  kind  thought  of  sending  my  children 
the  pretty  little  doll  which  I  understand  was 
sent  by  your  good  friends  in  America.  It 
manifests  that  they  possess  the  love  of  God, 
even  sending  presents  to  us  over  here,  not 
mentioning  the  lives  sacrificed.  I  wish  you 
when  writing  to  tender  them  our  very  hearty 
thanks,  and  hope  in  time  to  come  to  be  able 
to  send  them  ours  in  reciprocation.'* 

Often  for  Christmas  entertainment 
the  Sunday-school  children  give  a  play 
iUustrating  the  spirit  of  giving  of  our 
best  to  others.  The  methods  of  Chris- 
tians in  celebrating  Christmas  have  a 
decided  evangelistic  effect,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  non-Chris- 
tians shows  increasing  interest  in 
Christian  customs. 

The  progress  of  Sunday-school 
work  in  China  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  all  missions  that  con- 
duct schools  giving  definite  and  regu- 
lar Christian  instruction. 

All  Societies  1915        1916        1917 

Schools 3,025        3,637        4,301 

Teachers 7,355      11,021       12,416 

Pupils 165,282    195,704    210,397 
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Two  hundred  thousand  Sundaj- 
school  members  in  China  are  by  no 
means  a  small  force  for  righteousness, 
though  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  numbering  over  400,000,000. 
These  Bible  schools  are  rendering 
service  in  helping  to  produce  Chris- 
tian leaders  for  to-morrow. 

The  China  Sunday-school  Union  is 
working  in  cooperation  with  the 
churches  and  the  missionary  agencies, 
as  well  as  with  other  organizations 
seeking  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  China  Sunday-school  Union  is 
chosen  from  among  the  missionaries 
and  other  Christian  leaders,  and  the 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  Elwood  Q. 
Tewksbury,  is  also  the  representative 
of  the  World's  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation. 

Laying  foundations  has  been  the 
constant  and  consistent  aim.  Nu- 
merous teacher  training  books  have 
been  translated  into  Chinese.  More 
than  1,600  Chinese  leaders  have  al- 
ready received  teacher  training  cer- 
tificates as  an  evidence  that  they  have 
either  attended  training  institutes 
conducted  by  the  Union  or  have  passed 
examinations  in  one  or  more  of  the 
books  of  the  teacher  training  series. 
In  1913  one  hundred  teacher  train- 
ing certificates  were  presented  to 
students  of  Nanking  University.  One 
of  these  students  was  graduated  last 
year  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  recognized  his  picture 
in  an  illustrated  stereopticon  lecture 
given  at  Princeton.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jer- 
sey. Thus  the  Sunday-school  is  not 
only  a  soul-winning  force,  it  also 
helps  to  train  and  then  sends  its  mem- 
bers out  to  work  for  Jesus  Christ. 

A  survey  of  religious  education  in 
Christian  institutions  in  the  foreign 
fields,  presented  by  Mr.  Prank  L. 
Brown  in  the  1919  Tear  Book  of  the 


World's  Association,  shows  that  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  do- 
ing much  in  the  way  of  special  re- 
ligious education.  During  the  school 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  special 
conferences  of  Chinese  and  foreign 
leaders  are  held.  Ten  days  in  October 
were  given  to  a  retreat  conference  at 
Eaifeng,  the  capital  of  Honan  prov- 
ince. At  this  gathering  there  were 
present  not  only  Chinese  leaders  from 
various  parts  of  the  province,  but  also 
an  almost  equal  number — twenty-five 
— of  foreign  missionary  leaders. 

The  Chinese  Teachers'  Quarterly 
and  the  China  Sunday-school  Union 
Journal  are  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Tewksbury,  Secretary  of  the 
Union.  Articles  from  the  Journal  are 
issued  in  reprints  and  have  an  in- 
creasingly wide  circulation.  Through 
the  lesson  papers,  teachers'  helps,  and 
the  Journal  more  than  200,000  are 
reached  each  month.  Graded  lessons 
are  used  by  more  than  10,000  pupils. 

The  new  national  phonetic  script* 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  has  come  to  China. 
Thousands  of  characters  are  needed 
in  writing  classic  Chinese,  and  hnn- 
dreds  are  necessary  for  even  veiy  sim- 
ple reading.  With  the  new  phonetic 
script  only  thirty-nine  characters  are 
necessary  to  represent  the  various 
sounds,  and  even  an  ignorant  penon 
can  learn  to  read  by  means  of  the 
^'phonetic"  in  three  weeks.  An  edu- 
cated person  can  master  the  new  sys- 
tem in  a  few  hours.  In  a  country 
where  to-day  only  about  two  per  cent, 
are  able  to  read,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
what  a  tremendous  value  this  new 
system  will  have  in  Christian  educa- 
tion. Sunday-school  literature  is  now 
being  issued  in  this  script,  and  a  new 
day  is  dawning  for  China.  We  now 
have  this  new  language  on  the  type- 
writer. 


*  Shown  in  fronticpiece  of  the  Homiiifxo  Hfr 
visw  for  M«y,  1919. 
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B7  E.  Herman,  Oub  London  Cobrbspondent 


What  Is  Wrong  with  the  Pulpit 
The  failure  of  the  pulpit  in  England 
to-daj  is  once  more  becoming  a  fruit- 
ful theme  of  discussion,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  two  such  diametrically 
opposed  organs  of  religious  opinion 
as  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  Times 
and  the  interdenominational  evan- 
gelical Christian  should  both  make  the 
decadence  of  the  pulpit  their  main 
theme  within  the  same  week.  Dr. 
Stuart  Holden,  the  editor  of  the 
Christian,  is  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  a  powerful  preacher 
who  comniands  overflowing  congrega- 
tions. His  contention  is  that  the 
weakness  of  present-day  preaching 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase — 
lack  of  urgency  and  passion.  Preachers 
do  not  present  the  gospel  as  a  burn- 
ing question  demanding  an  immediate 
answer.  They  do  not  preach  repen- 
tance as  a  moral  demand.  They  preach 
Christianity  as  an  eminently  desir- 
able thing  rather  than  as  the  one 
thing  needfuL  The  Church  Times 
deals  with  the  subject  from  a  different 
angle.  It  castigates  the  preacher  who 
is  ^^ut  to  shock/'  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  '^repeats  on  Sunday 
what  the  newspapers  have  said  from 
Monday  to  Saturday."  Their  sermons 
are  nothing  short  of  a  degradation  of 
the  pulpit.  The  best  type  of  hearer 
does  not  look  for  stump  oratory  in 
church.  Such  preachers  may  imagine 
themselves  to  be  in  touch  with  modem 
thought,  but  their  sermons  are  strik- 
ingly devoid  of  any  kind  of  real 
thought,  ancient  or  modem.  The 
Church  Timss  deprecates  vagueness 
in  the  ptdpit  and  the  use  of  a  stere- 
otyped theological  jargon.  Careful 
preparation  and  the  development  of 
Qmpathy  constitutes  its  prescription 
for  a  debilitated  pulpit.  It  also  com- 
mends the  custom  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica of  inviting  distinguished  preachers 


to  lecture  in  theological  colleges.  It  is 
not  easy  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject. 
Failure  is  too  complex  to  be  ascribed 
to  one  single  cause  or  to  admit  of  one 
common  remedy.  One  would  be  in- 
clined, however,  to  instance  four  es- 
sentials for  true  preaching  which 
neither  of  the  two  writers  explicitly 
mentions:  (1)  a  first-hand,  authentic 
spiritual  vision ;  (2)  the  consciousness 
of  having  a  distinctive  message ;  (3)  a 
resolute  endeavor  to  **think  through'' 
that  message  and  to  present  it  in  the 
most  convincing  and  sympathetic 
fashion ;  (4)  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  what  the  hearer  wants  and 
what  he  really  needs.  Men  are  won 
by  an  appeal  to  their  deepest  needs. 

Dean  Inge  on  Authority  in 
Religion 

Dean  Inge  has  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  Free  Church  pulpit 
by  preaching  in  Trinity  Congregation- 
al Church,  Glasgow,  the  scene  of  two 
notable  ministries — ^those  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pulsford  and  Dr.  John  Hunter. 
The  sermon  was  a  notable  one  even  for 
so  powerful  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Inge. 
Taking  as  his  subject  ^^Authority  and 
the  Inner  Light,"  he  contended  that 
dependence  upon  individual  inspira- 
tion was  just  as  much  belief  in  author- 
ity as  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  or  of  the  pope..  The  Quaker 
woman  who  said,  ^^ Jerusalem  t  It  has 
not  yet  been  revealed  to  me  that  there 
is  such  a  place,"  was  as  much  a  be- 
liever in  authority  as  the  average 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  says, 
Boma  locuta  est;  causa  finita  est.  She 
too  believed  in  an  authority  external 
to  her  subjective  thinking,  i.e,,  she 
denied  private  judgment,  substituting 
for  it  the  infallibility  of  individual 
inspiration  "given  from  without."  Dr. 
Inge  maintained  that  no  such  external 
authority    existed    anywhere.      The 
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craving  for  the  infallible  voice  saying, 
^^This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it/'  is  the 
sign-manual  of  the  semi-regenerate 
mind  and  the  half-awakened  con- 
science. The  Dean  defined  the  tme 
idea  of  authority  as  ^i;he  self-con- 
scionsness  of  the  race  at  its  best"  pins 
'^at  organic  and  organizing  prin- 
ciple" of  which  the  ideal  Church  is 
the  embodiment  and  evidence.  This 
means,  to  come  down  to  the  plain 
man's  duty,  that  we  must  all  seek  to 
consecrate  intellect,  feeling,  and  will 
to  Ood,  striving  to  realize  and  render 
articulate  the  best  that  Qod  has  re- 
vealed to  us,  and  then  give  it  to  the 
world  for  what  it  is  worth* 
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'Theophobia' 
Writing  of  the  relation  of  science  to 
religion.  Sir  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle, 
an  English  scientist  of  undoubted  dis- 
tinction and  a  whole-hearted  convert 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  takes 
the  view  that  the  reason  why  most  men 
of  science  suffer  trom  theophobia  is 
to  be  found  in  their  reaction  from  an 
ill-balanced  Protestant  evangelicalism 
and  its  crass  conception  of  God.  He 
speaks  from  experience,  and  instances 
the  case  of  an  old  friend  of  his  father's 
who  had  embraced  ^^e  most  ferocious 
type  of  evangelicalism."  This  gentle- 
man asked  him  in  his  schoolboy  days 
whether  he  was  saved.  When  the 
frightened  boy  could  not  give  a  def- 
inite answer,  the  truculent  apostle  of 
evangelism  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist,  exclaiming :  ^^hen  you  are  a  fool, 
and  if  you  were  to  die  to-night  you 
would  most  certainly  be  damned."  It 
is  to  our  reaction  from  this  kind  of 
religion  that  Sir  Bertram  ascribes  the 
prevalent  theophobia.  But  is  that  en- 
tirely truef  The  evangelicalism  he 
refers  to  is  essentially  British;  the 
term  'theophobia"  was  coined  to  meet 
a  continental  situation.  It  was  in- 
vented by  the  eminent  Jesuit  Was- 
mann  to  describe  the  atheism  of  Italy, 
Spain,   and   France,   none  of  them 


Protestant  countries.  Yet  Protestants 
may  give  his  words  their  due  weight, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  certain 
type  of  evangelical  orthodoxy  has  been 
responsible  in  the  past  for  many  tragic 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  men  of 
good  will.  Moreover  we  shall  do  well 
not  to  be  too  sure  that  our  present- 
day  conception  of  the  gospel  is  entire- 
ly adequate  and  free  from  misleading 
factors.  The  modem  apologist  also 
needs  to  be  delivered  from  one  sided- 
ness  and  hasty  generalization.  He  is 
sometimes  more  effective  in  laying  his 
finger  on  the  weak  points  of  his  pred- 
ecessors than  in  making  his  own  pres- 
entation well-balanced  and  true  at 
every  point  to  his  great  subject. 

Scottish  Anti-Union  Movements 
The  Scottish  churches  union  nego- 
tiations have  now  passed  out  of  .the 
stage  of  academic  discussion  into  the 
realm  of  practical  statesmanship,  and 
most  people  believe  that  actual  union 
is  now  merely  a  matter  of  time.  In 
the  midst  of  general  approval,  how- 
ever, small  opposition  movements  are 
at  work  in  both  churches.  Within  the 
Established  Church,  the  National 
Church  Defense  Association  stands  for 
the  protection  of  the  Church's  doc- 
trinal position  (especially  regarding 
ordination  and  the  sacraments)  which 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  aver  is 
threatened  by  the  Draft  Articles. 
The  newly  formed  United  Free 
Church  Association,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  for  a  protest  against  any 
compromise  with  establishment  and 
endowment,  contending  that  the 
United  Free  Church  can  not  enter  the 
Union  honestly,  unless  the  Church  of 
Scotland  first  frees  herself  from  the 
State  and  surrenders  her  endowments. 
The  President,  Bev.  James  Barr,  of 
Glasgow,  is  a  notable  figure  in  his 
church.  Vigorous,  independent,  un- 
compromising, vigorous,  active  tem- 
perance advocate,  a  social  reformer 
with  strong  labor  sympathies  and  a 
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popular  gospel  preacher,  he  is  a  voice 
which  can  not  be  ignored.  Mr.  Barr 
has  jnst  published  a  book  on  the  ques^ 
tion  which  has  been  described  as  '%gio 
on  fire/'  and  in  this  the  case  for 
liberation  of  the  Church  from  State 
control  is  argned  with  a  force  and  a 
spiritual  passion  which  makes  it  of 
interest  to  large  circles  outside  Scot* 
land.  Its  thesis  is  that  the  supreme 
need  of  religion,  whether  in  Scotland 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  ecclesiastical  union 
with  State  privileges  and  emoluments, 
but  freedom.  Mr.  Barr  is  not  likely 
to  stem  a  tide  that  has  come  to  be  ir* 
resistible,  but  he  will  make  many 
ehurchmen — ^Anglican  as  well  as  Free 
— think.  The  note  of  free,  unfettered 
spiritual  testimony  is  always  up-to* 
date,  and  never  f  aUs  to  appeal  to  those 
most  worth  appealing  to. 

Methodist  Union  and  Its  Critics 

The  proposed  union  of  the  three 
sections  of  English  Methodism — the 
WeAeyBn  Methodist,  the  Primitive 
Methodist,  and  the  United  Methodist 
— is  evoking  a  good  deal  of  healthy 
criticism  from  the  younger  Wesleyan 
leaders.  Rev.  J.  Ernest  Battenbury, 
for  instance,  the  popular  and  success- 
ful Superintendent  of  the  West  Lon- 
don Mission  and  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  Christian  unity,  doubts 
very  much  whether  the  proposed 
union  will  further  that  end — ^whether 
it  will  not  rather  make  for  a  recrudes- 
cence of  fierce  denominationalism. 
Over  eight  hundred  Wesleyan  min- 
isters have  signed  a  manifesto  depre- 
cating the  haste  with  which  the  union 
is  being  rushed  by  certain  leaders,  and 
questioning,  as  does  Mr.  Battenbury, 
whether  it  would  really  further  the 
larger  union  of  churches.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  nearly  all  recent 
union  proposals,  be  they  Methodist  or 
Free  Church  Federation,  English  or 
Scottish,  have  a  curious  nineteenth- 
century  flavor.  Their  watchwords 
are  not  sacrifice  and  servicCi  but  com- 


promise and  mutual  advantage.  They 
suggest  business  amalgamations  rather 
than  crusades.  And  the  haste  with 
which  their  promoters  seek  to  rush 
them  through  is  bom  not  of  a  spirit  of 
high  adventure  but  of  fear — ^fear  of  a 
half-indifferent,  half-opposed  laity. 
They  are  not  people's  movements  so 
far;  they  are  not  bom  of  a  mighty 
spiritual  impulse.  It  is  well  for  those 
concerned  to  restrain  this  haste  in 
high  places.  As  one  of  the  signatories 
to  the  Methodist  manifesto  pertinently 
remarked:  *^e  do  not  want  *war 
weddings'  in  church  matters." 

A  Famous  Preacher  on  the' 
^'Coming  Revival'' 

One  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
Scotland  to-day  is  the  Bev.  S.  H. 
Morrison,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  who  has 
lately  refused  an  invitation  to  succeed 
Dr.  Kelman  in  Edinburgh.  He  has 
a  special  charm  for  young  life,  attracts 
students  and  business  folk  equally,  has 
his  church  crowded  to  the  doors,  and 
is  the  despair  of  young  preachers  who 
come  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  art  and 
go  away  no  wiser  than  they  came. 
Dr.  Morrison  is  an  optimist.  He  told 
a  representative  of  the  United  Free 
Church  Record  that  he  was  }ooking 
for  a  revival  in  the  near  future.  He 
believes  that  a  wave  of  prayerfulness 
is  sweeping  over  the  people,  and  that 
they  hunger  for  Bible  teaching.  As  a 
proof  he  instanced  the  fact  that  his 
yearly  course  of  Bible  lectures  draws 
large  audiences — surely  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  our  lovable  human  failing  of 
reasoning  from  the  particular  to  the 
general : 

"1  tUnk,''  he  said,  ''that  when  yoa  And 
people  evei^where  praying  and  looking  and 
longing,  it  always  means  that  God  has  some- 
thing eoming  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
wars  and  revivals  have  been  strangely  con- 
joined in  history.  Folk  say  we  can  never 
expect  an  old-f  adiioned  reviinsd  again.  What 
bosh  I  Is  not  that  what  every  saperior  deist 
and  rationalist  saw  in  the  eighteenth  centmy 
— and  what  happenedf  Life  is  always  flam- 
ing np  in  nnezpectednesB.  If  it  weren't.  It 
would  not  be  worth  living.'' 


Edlntosml  GDinnimeiniit 


Whbk  a  man  is  disappointed  he  gets  desperate.  Perhaps  that  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  confusion  in  the  whole  world  to-day.    There  is  no  need  of  palling 

in  the  radicals  and  the  reds  and  the  revolutionaries  by  the 
The  Mass  and  hair ;  the  tap-root  of  the  difficulty  goes  down  into  the  very 
the  Individual        constitution  of  human  nature.    We  had  been  deluded  by 

the  childish  notion  that  laws  and  rules  and  leagues  and  or- 
ganizations would  cure  the  trouble;  many  had  thought  that  mere  impassioned 
talk  and  promises  about  these  delectables  would  do  so,  and  from  day  to  day  the 
disappointment  has  been  growing  worse.  Dr.  0.  Levy  avers  that  charlatanism, 
tiieatricality,  and  exuberant  phrase-making  are  the  characteristics  of  a  demo- 
cratic age,  and  ours  prides  itself  on  being  nothing  if  not  that. 

But  how  inject  ^^eligion''  into  such  a  world  t  Shall  we  oi^anize  some 
more  and  talk  some  more  and  pass  more  laws  and  aign  more  scraps  of  paper  f 
Surely  even  the  time-honored  innocuous  sermon  is  in  a  bad  way,  so  that  men 
in  mighty  places  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  to-day.  What  then  shall  be  said 
of  all  these  heroic  (more  or  less)  attempts  at  saving  the  world  from  itself  t 

A  successful  business  man  has  been  approached  on  the  question  of  the 
ministry  of  religion,  and  he  delivers  himself  in  oracular  fashion  on  the  fatuity 
of  preaching  about  labor  troubles  and  discontent  and  peace  treaties  and 
leagues  of  nations  when  faith  and  hope  and  love  have  not  yet  been  eschausted. 
Any  sensible  man  can  see  the  cogency  of  that.  But  he  goes  on :  '^Men  do  think 
about  religion,  they  think  about  it  often  and  hard,  and  they  only  wish  you 
preachers  would  think  with  them."  Which  suggests  half-a-dozen  answers 
from  the  bald  denial  on  the  left :  "They  don't !"  to  the  retort  on  the  right :  "The 
preachers  do  think  as  the  people  do,  and  that  is  one  cause  of  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  to-day !"  The  main  difficulty  with  the  diagnosis  is  that  it  takes  for 
granted  that  thinking  with  the  people  is  the  royal  road  to  heaven.  Many 
people  really  believe  that  we  reach  our  spiritual  optimum  when  we  make  them 
think  alike. 

Gobineau  once  wrote  a  book  on  this  very  problenu    In  it  he  said : 

'*I  consider  the  honest  man,  the  man  who  feels  in  himself  a  sonl,  has  more  than  ever  the 
imx>6riouB  duty  of  Teeoiling  back  upon  himself.  This  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  times  such  as 
ours  (18741).  All  that  society  loses  does  not  disappear,  but  takes  refuge  in  individual 
lives.  The  whole  is  small,  wretched,  shameful,  repulsive.  . .  .  The  isolated  being  soars  up  and 
expands,  and  as  in  Egyptian  ruins,  in  the  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  rubbish  there  survive  and 
rise  up  towards  heaven  some  giants,  so  nowadays  men  who  are  isolated  help  to  keep  up  the 
notion  of  what  the  noblest  and  loftiest  of  God's  creatures  should  be." 

This  was  in  the  year  1874,  and  all  the  oratorical  waves  of  these  days  have 
not  washed  away  a  single  word.  The  exuberant  paeans  sung  in  praise  of  the 
religion  and  the  morals  of  the  man  in  the  street,  of  so-called  Christian  nations, 
are  but  a  measure  of  our  common  degradation. 

The  mass  must  be  molded  by  the  individual,  if  the  individual  does  not 

want  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mass.    The  paganism  of  the  State  must  be  made 

innocuous  by  the  virtue  of  the  good  man  and  the  good  woman,  else  we  are  lost. 

On  any  other  theory  all  this  current  talk  about  the  crying  need  of  leaders  and 

pioneers  and  heroic  souls  is  so  much  sound  and  hypocrisy  and  talking  to  the 

galleries. 
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Again  and  again  the  claim  is  made  that  while  the  bottom  has  fallen  out 
of  the  o£Scial  book-ethics,  the  Christian  Church  has  managed  to  stand  forth 

before  men  as  the  solid  rock  of  ages,  the  ^'rallying  point  of  all 
Fashionable  worthy  religion/'  Hhe  institution  that  remains  unshaken,'' 
ReUgilMi  '^e  popular  resort  of  a  burdened  world."    Such  phrases  can 

be  culled  almost  anywhere.  When  will  we  quit  uttering  mean- 
ingless oracles  and  face  the  facta  t 

When  the  Church  becomes  a  popular  rallying  point,  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  then  wo  to  the  world  1  Let  a  man  imagine  a  fashionable  Christianity^  or 
any  fashionable  religion,  let  him  try  to  recall  what  a  €k)d-intoxicated  prophet 
like  Amos  or  Isaiah,  with  a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God,  would  have  to  say  about 
the  Sabbaths,  the  holidays,  the  temple  tramplings,  and  the  sacrifices  I  The 
question.  Is  Christianity  popular!  affects  one  like  an  absurd  conundrum.  Is 
hunger  popular  f  Is  God  popular  f  Religion  is  a  hunger,  an  urge,  a  passion, 
Religion  is  God's  way  to  a  hungry  heart.  Its  principles  are  not  the  tool  or 
play-ball  of  moods  and  tastes ;  they  are  timeless,  no  more  modem  than  ancient. 
And  the  vulgarity  or  the  popularity  (the  two  are  no  farther  apart  on  Main 
Street  than  they  were  in  the  the  Roman  Forum !)  of  the  Church  is  a  dear  sign 
that  it  has  dropt  from  the  prophet's  watch-tower  to  the  level  «of  the  amphi- 
theatre or  the  moving-^picture  house. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  get  sobered  by  a  dash  of  oold  water  which  A.  0. 
White  administers  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  claim  that  ''Christianity  is  preeminent- 
ly the  religion  that  touches  man  as  a  social  being."  The  social  function  of  the 
Church  is  the  one  by  which  it  stands  or  falls,  so  we  are  told  over  and  over 
again  by  churehmen  high  and  low.  And  now  comes  the  answer— 17  no  means 
a  startlingly  new  one : 

''An  available  statistics  and  every  impartial  inquiry  of  modem  times  ahow  tbat  in 
England  to-day,  after  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity,  religion  is  precisely  the  inflnenee 
that  does  not  touch  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  considered  as  social  beings.'' 

And  England  has,  so  to  speak,  nationalized  morality  and  religion  I  We 
need  not  bandy  words  about  this  age-old  position,  nor  would  it  be  worth  while 
to  heap  up  illustrations  taken  from  the  writings  of  respected  and  serious 
churchmen. 

But  one  thing  needs  to  be  said.  We  may  coin  sounding  words  about  the 
social  service,  the  efficiency,  the  satisfying  response,  the  venerability  and  in- 
evitability and  necessity— there  is  no  lack  of  them ! — ^we  may  continue  to  draw 
up  programs  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  we  may  warn  and  wheedle  and 
command  and  drive  and  expostulate,  we  may  raise  a  chorus  of  self-praise  or 
of  self -blame,  and  all  this  will  not  coat  the  pill ;  the  Church  is  an  aid  to  religion 
only  when  it  makes  people  more  religious,  and  it  is  an  obstruction  to  religion 
when  it  becomes  simply  one  more  agency  for  social,  industrial,  or  political 
propaganda. 

So  it  has  always  been  and  so  it  is  to-day.  It  may  function  after  this 
fashion,  but  that  is  not  the  source  of  permanent  strength.  As  for  popularity, 
when  the  cross  of  Christ  becomes  popular,  serious  men  who  do  their  own 
thinking  will  look  for  another  symbol  of  the  great  refusal  to  seek  glory  in  the 
applause  of  the  multitude. 

Any  church  that  sinks  so  low  as  to  desire  i)opularity  well  deserves  to  be 
deserted  by  the  informed  people  who  know  what  vox  popuU  has  meant  is 
rdigious  history. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

It  has  been  noticed  and  commented  on  that  young  men  and  women  graduat- 
ing from  our  colleges  experience  a  sense  of  relief  as  tho  they  were  throwing  off 

some  heavy  burden  and  the  future  had  something  very 
Princeton's  New  different  from  persistent  study  in  store  for  them.  The  dif- 
Extension  Work       ference  between  the  past  and  the  future  is  quite  manifest 

and  within  certain  limits  one  may  be  characterized  as  prep- 
aration and  the  other  as  action.  But  there  is  no  period  of  life — so  long  as 
one  is  fit — ^that  absolves  any  man  or  woman  from  responsibility,  and  responsi- 
bility can  never  be  fully  discharged  unless  one  keeps  abreast  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  a  person  should  cease  studying,  should 
halt  his  education,  because  he  has  entered  business.  On  the  contrary  there  is 
every  reason  why  he  should  continue  his  cultural  development.  First,  for 
what  it  brings  to  himself  in  the  way  of  increased  mental  powers,  and  in  the 
next  place  for  the  benefit  intelligent  citizenship  may  render  the  State  in  the 
solution  of  her  problems.  Convinced  of  the  worth  of  this  position  it  is  a  most 
agreeable  pleasure  to  commend  the  new  educational  extension  plan  of  Prince- 
ton University  in  circulating  among  the  alumni  certain  lectures  (in  pamphlet 
form)  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The  first  one  is  entitled,  ''Has  Human 
Evolution  Come  to  An  Bndf"  by  Professor  Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  a  second 
^^Modifying  Our  Ideas  of  Nature^'  (the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity),  by 
Professor  Henry  Norris  Bussell. 

In  this  difficult  period  of  our  history  we  need  to  stimulate  thought ;  we 
need  men  and  women  who  will  willingly  take  hold  of  serious  subjects.  The 
two  lectures  just  mentioned  measure  up  to  that  standard,  and  if  those  that  are 
to  follow  are  on  the  same  high  level,  a  rich  treat  is  in  store  for  the  alumni. 


Any  observing  person  must  have  noticed,  particularly  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  growing,  and  as  some  affirm,  the  alarming  tendency 

toward  organization.  Men  have  fled  as  it  were  to  the  group 
Over-  idea  as  tho  their  safety  and  improvement  materially  and  spiri- 

Oiganization     tually  resided  in  the  group  instead  of  in  themselves.    They 

have  pinned  their  faith  to  the  old  adage  ^^In  union  there  is 
strength.*'  But  rightly  conceived  there  is  only  one  form  of  strength,  that 
which  develops  and  ennobles  the  individual  and  in  turn  serves  the  common 
good.  If  organizations  can  meet  this  test  and  if  they  are  used  as  a  means 
and  not  as  an  end,  well  and  good.  In  proportion  as  organizations  multiply  we 
may  expect  a  certain  deadening  of  the  individual ;  we  may  expect  the  ordinary 
and  not  the  extraordinary  man.  Man  needs  the  utmost  freedom,  always  com- 
patible with  moral  restraints,  for  his  spiritual  development.  Initiative,  en- 
terprise, large-heartedness,  and  all  the  spiritual  qualities  that  go  to  make  up 
manhood  are  produced  by  the  unhampered  individual. 
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A  BRisr  but  popular  article  dealing  with 
the  present  craze  in  spiritism  is  published 
hj  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  the  People's  Favorite  Magaeine 
for  May^  1920.  His  principle  positions  are 
the  following: 

Posdblj  one  in  a  hundred  "men  of  science" 
incHneq  to  the  belief  that  some  of  the  evi- 
dences claimed  for  spiritism  and  spiritual 
manifestations  point  to  the  existence  of  un- 
recognized forces.  However,  ninety  out  of 
every  hundred  such  men  regard  even  the 
huge  mass  of  evidence  adduced  or  alleged 
as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  cited,  and  consider  that  this  evi- 
dence, despite  its  amount,  is  weak  and  its 
quality  suspicious.  Far  more  reasonable  ex- 
planations will  account  for  the  elements  of 
fact  which  this  evidence  contains.  The  rea- 
son that  people  are  predisposed  toward 
spiritism  is  that  all  comforting  or  inter- 
esting beliefs  are  clung  to  in  spite  of  weak 
evidence.  "Emotions  and  prejudices  make 
the  mind  register  badly  as  a  thinking 
instmment.'' 

Science,  he  says,  is  only  organized  com- 
mon sense.  Even  the  average  man  does  not 
require  spirits  to  account  for  what  goes  on 
in  office  or  shop  or  factory,  and  so  with 
the  scientist  in  his  laboratory.  Just  as  the 
plain  man  never  believes  that  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon  the  scientist  is  loath 
to  believe  that  the  mind  can  jump  likewise 
and  see  or  know  things  a  hundred  miles  off 
in  space  or  months  distant  in  time.  The 
spiritist  and  telepathist  are  under  the  bur- 
den of  showing  that  things  occur  in  the 
presence  of  certain  peculiarly  qualified  per- 
sons which  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter  and 
mind  can  not  account  for.  Such  claims 
are  made  for  the  phenomena  of  levitation 
and  mind-reading  and  alleged  communica- 
tions with  the  dead.  With  regard  to  the  first 
class  of  phenomena — ^levitation — ^it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  conditions  under  which  this 
could  be  definitely  established  or  refuted  are 
refused  by  the  mediums.  Those  conditions 
are  the  presence  of  light  and  the  positions 


of  observers  that  would  preclude  action  on 
material  objects  by  the  medium's  physical 
powers.  Moreover,  even  suspicion  by  the 
medium  is  regarded  as  a  deterrent  prevent- 
ing successful  operation.  The  case  of 
Paladino,  for  instance,  is  cited,  she  having 
been  detected  in  the  operation  of  levitation. 
It  is  not  that  a  single  case  or  several  cases 
like  this  prove  tricks,  it  is  that  such  eir- 
cumstancd  brings  the  entire  class  of  mani- 
festations under  suspicion  of  fraud.  More- 
over, in  other  cases  of  mysterious  happen- 
ings, such  as  burglary,  spiritism  is  not  ad- 
duced toi  explain  the  fact.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  when  a  medium  is  de- 
tected she  cheats  and  when  she  is  not  de- 
tected her  claims  are  genuine. 

For  the  mental  phenomena  in  which  trance 
conditions  and  other  abnormal  varieties  of 
mental  action  are  present  psychologists  offer 
explanations  excluding  spirit  operation.  This 
includes  what  is  called  divided  personality, 
a  mental  fact  that  has  been  proved  ovei'  and 
over  again.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  been 
shown  that  in  some  of  the  alleged  trances, 
when  the  medium  is  supposed  to  be  moved 
by^  the  spirits,  the  medium  is  not  asleep  and 
not  wholly  in  the  trance  condition.  In  the 
case  of  a  Swiss  medium,  moreover,  supposed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  three  persons,  one 
an  Indian  princess,  another  a  Martian,  and 
a  third  Marie  Antoinette,  it  is  shown  that 
the  language  of  all  three  is  French,  the  only 
language  the  medium  knows,  or  one  which  is 
so  near  to  French  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars  evidently  have  a  dialect  of  that  sort. 
When  these  persons  with  divided  personality 
submit  themselves  to  treatment,  they  fre- 
quently become  entirely  cured  of  the  mental 
abberrations  and  cease  to  have  the  alleged 
communications.  But  most  mediums  refuse 
treatment,  preferring  to  cultivate  the  al- 
tered self.  Similarly  in  Mrs.  Piper's  repre- 
sentation of  Richard  Hodgson's  revelations 
it  is  shown  that  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  version 
of  her  subject  is  simply  Mrs.  Piper's  idea  of 
Hodgson  and  not  the  real  man  as  he  was 
known. 

That  is,  the  alleged  spiritistic  revelations 
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raise  psjehologieal  qnestioiiB  which  have  in 
large  part  been  answered  and  will  probably 
yield  entirely  to  future  investigation. 

In  the  case  of  certain  revelations  which 
have  been  tested  and  claimed  to  be  true,  the 
assertion  being  made  that  the  knowledge 
could  not  have  come  from  ordinary  sources, 
the  answer  is  that  this  amounts  to  a  uni- 
versal negative  which  can  not  be  proved. 
One  can  not  be  sure  that  all  sources  of  in- 
formation were  cut  off  from  the  medium. 

The  ease  against  spirit  agency  is  cumula- 
tive. Some  of  it  is  fraudulent  and  so  much 
of  it  is  suspicious  that  the  presumption  car- 
ries against  all  the  rest  of  it.  While 
spiritism  has  been  condemned  again  and 
again,  what  is  called  new  evidence  is  put  in 
from  l^e  to  time.  This  calls  for  reopening 
the  ease;  but  at  the  same  time  advancing 
knowledge  is  explaining  more  and  more  of 
the  supposed  facts. 

People  accept  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
spiritism  and  telepathy  not  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  evidence,  but  because  of  the 
comfort  or  satisfaction  such  belief  seems  to 
bring.  It  is  curious  that  even  the  ''men  of 
science"  who  are  favorably  disposed  to  this 
evidence  do  not  reason  in  this  realm  as  they 
do  in  the  realm  of  science.  In  such  matters 
the  scientist  is  not  wholly  a  scientist ;  he  is  a 
human  being,  moved  and  influenced  like  the 
rest  of  us  by  his  emotions  and  his  desires. 


The  Laughter  of  Grod 

In  an  unusual  article  by  A.  Barratt 
Brown  in  the  April  number  of  The  Quest 
appears  the  following.  He  is  speaking  of  a 
booklet  composed  of  letters  by  Miriam  Gray 
called  God  in  Everything,  Her  correspon- 
dent is  a  parson  and  he  speaks  thus. 

''Many  of  the  religious  people  that  I  know, 
when  they  talk  of  religion,  have  a  bedside 
manner  and  walk  about  in  felt  slippers. 
And  if  they  8x>eak  of  Qod,  they  always  tidy 
themselves  first.  But  you  go  in  and  out  of 
all  the  rooms  in  Qod'ii  house  as  tho  you  were 
at  home.  Tou  open  the  doors  without 
knocking,  and  you  hum  on  the  stairs,  and 
it  isnt  always  hynms  either.  My  aunt 
thinks  you  are  not  quite  reverent;  but  then 
she  can  keep  felt  slippers  on  her  mind  with- 
out any  trouble." 

8oon  afterward,  he  wants  to  know  whether 

BOriam  thinks  Qod  likes  you  to  enjoy  Pick- 

wielc  and  Punch,  to  which  Miriam  answers: 

"Some  one  asked  me  once  if  Ood  liked 
PwneK    'Why  he  helps  to  write  it,'  I  said; 


and  I  really  mean  that.     Certainly^  if  he 
doesn't  for  you,  you  have  no  right  to  enjoy 

it." 

Mr.  Brown  goes  on  to  say  that  she  tells 
the  story  of  the  little  Indian  boy  Christian 
who  had  learned  Christ  better  than  most  of 
us  and  who,  when  he  made  a  fine  kick  on 
the  football  field,  exclaimed,  "Look,  Lord 
Jesus,  lookl" 

A  little  farther  on  Mr.  Brown  refera  to 
Laurence  Housman's  novel.  The  Sheepfold, 
the  heroine  of  which  had  an  abundant  sense 
of  humor,  even  when  she  was  a  child  and 
attended  a  chapel  of  Primitive  Brethren. 
Indeed,  she  could  not  then  resist  "bubblings 
of  laughter  at  the  solemn  congregation.'^ 

"She  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  human 
beings  with  a  simple  and  direct  gaae  now 
began  to  see  them  around  eomers;  and 
dimly  the  philosophical  thought  dawned  into 
her  mind — ^'If  this  is  the  way  God  sees 
things,  how  he  must  laugh  I'  Before  long 
she  became  convinced  that  it  was  indeed 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  see  things 
and  that  a  certain  many-sidedness  was  the 
essential  quality  of  the  divine  outlook.  And 
since,  where  she  saw  only  around  one  eomer, 
he  saw  around  all,  the  resultant  fun  he  got 
out  of  it  must  be  proportionately  more. 

"When  this  conviction  became  fixt  she 
had  a  great  longing  to  communicate  it  to 
others;  she  wanted  to  get  up  before  the 
congregation  and  say,  'Oh,  Lord,  teaeh  us 
to  see  around  comers  I' 

"They  were  a  flock  of  sheep  baaing  in  the 
wilderness  they  had  made  for  themselves, 
and  mainly  because  they  would  not  see  that 
life  was  really  a  joke,  and  God  the  maker 
of  it.  'Oh,  Lord,  teach  'em  to  lao^I' 
prayed  Jane,  as  she  stood  or  knelt  to  wor- 
ship in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  whose 
solemnity  grew  funnier  and  fiuuiier.'' 

Duality  of  Soul  and  Body 

From  the  Beminiscenoe  of  Three  Cam" 
paigne,  by  Sir  Alexander  Ogston,  a  Scottish 
surgeon  who  has  seen  service  in  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Serbia,  is  taken  the  following 
extract.  It  is  more  immediately  suggestive 
of  a  distinction  between  "soul"  (or  "I")  and 
body  than  most  of  the  material  tiiat  has  been 
developed  in  spiritistic  seances  and  the  like. 
And  as  an  argument  for  the  duality  of  man 
it  has  possibly  a  certain  value.  Sir  Alex- 
ander lay  in  the  hospital  at  Bloemfontein, 
dying,  as  it  was  thought,  of  typhoid,  and  he 
says: 

"I  believe  that  unless  there  be  such  com- 
plications as  perforation  of  the  intestines, 
the  death  from  typhoid  is  not  an  uwpleaq- 
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ant  one  for  the  patient,  however  appalling  it 
may  appear  to  an  onlooker.  In  my  delinnm 
night  and  day  made  little  difference  to  me. 
In  the  four-bedded  ward  where  they  flrst 
placed  me  I  lay,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  con- 
stant stupor  which  excluded  the  existence 
of  any  hopes  or  fears.  Mind  and  body 
seemed  to  be  dual,  and  to  some  extent 
separate.  I  was  conscious  of  the  body  as 
an  inert  tumbled  mass  near  a  door;  it  be- 
longed to  me,  but  it  was  not  I.  I  was 
conscious  that  my  mental  self  used  regu- 
larly to  leave  the  body,  always  carrying 
something  soft  and  blade,  I  did  not  know 
what,  in  my  left  hand— that  was  invariable 
— and  wander  away  from  it  under  gray, 
sunless,  moonless,  and  starless  skies,  ever 
onwards  to  a  distant  gleam  on  the  horiason, 
solitary  but  not  unhappy,  and  seeing  other 
dark  diades  gliding  sUently  by,  untU  some- 
thing produced  a  consciousness  that  the 
chilly  mass,  which  I  then  recalled  was  my 
body,  was  being  stirred  as  it  lay  by  the 
door.  I  was  then  drawn  rapidly  back 
to  it,  joined  h  with  disgust,  and  it  became 
I,  and  was  fed,  spoken  to,  and  eared  for. 
When  it  was  again  left  I  seemed  to  wander 
off  as  before,  by  the  side  of  a  silent,  dark, 
sbwly  flowing  great  flood,  through  silent 
fields  of  asphodel,  knowing  neither  light  nor 
darkness,  and  tho  I  knew  that  death  was 
hovering  about,  having  no  thought  of  re- 
ligion nor  dread  of  the  end,  and  roamed 
on  beneath  the  murky  skies  apathetic  and 
contented,  until  something  again  disturbed 
the  body  where  it  lay,  when  I  was  drawn 
back  to  it  afresh,  and  entered  it  with  ever- 
growing repulsion.  As  the  days  went  on,  or 
rather  I  diould  say  as  time  passed,  aU  I 
knew  of  my  sickness  was  that  the  wander- 
ings through  the  dim  asphodel  fields  became 
more  continual  and  more  distant,  until  about 
the  end  of  the  term  of  high  fever  I  was 
lummoned  back  to  the  huddled  mass  with 
Intense  loathing,  and  as  I  drew  near  and 
heard  some  one  say  'he  will  Hve,'  I  remem- 
ber finding  the  mass  less  cold  and  clammy, 
and  ever  after  that  the  wanderings  appeared 
to  be  fewer  and  shorter,  the  thing  lying 
at  the  door  and  I  grew  more  together,  and 
ceased  to  be  separated  into  two  entities. 

^In  my  wanderings  there  was  a  strange 
eoBseiousness  that  I  could  see  through  the 
walls  of  the  building,  tho  I  was  aware  that 
they  were  there,  and  that  everything  was 
transparent  to  my  senses.  I  saw  plainly,  for 
instance,  a  poor  B.  A.  M.  0.  surgeon,  of 
whose  existence  I  had  not  known,  and  who 
was  in  quite  another  part  of  the  hospital, 
grow  very  Ul  and  scream  and  die;  I  saw 
Uiem  cover  his  corpse  and  carry  him  softly 
out  on  shoeless  feet,  quietly  and  sur- 
reptitiously, lest  we  should  know  that  he  had 
died,  and  the  next  night — ^I  thought — ^take 
him  away  to  the  cemetery.  Afterwards, 
when  I  told  these  happenings  to  the  sis- 
ters, they  informed  me  that  all  this  had 
happened  just  as  I  had  fancied.  But  the 
name  of  the  poor  fellow  I  never  knew." 


The  Weight  of  Wind  in  a 
Sermon 

I  have  a  friend  and  he  hath  an  Auto- 
mobile. And  he  besought  me  that  I  would 
ride  with  him,  and  I  did  so  gladly.  And 
I  sat  with  him  in  front,  and  his  wife  and 
his  daughter  sat  in  the  back. 

And  he  stopt  at  a  Garage  where  he 
had  left  a  Spare  Tire,  and  they  fastened  it 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Gar.  For  he  said, 
Peradventure  we  have  a  Puncture,  it  is 
already  Inflated,  and  it  hath  in  it  Eighty 
Pounds  of  air. 

And  I  asked  of  him.  How  much  doth 
the  empty  Tire  weigh  f 

And  he  saith.  It  weigheth  Fourteen 
pounds  when  it  is  empty. 

And  I  asked.  When  it  hath  in  it  air  with 
a  Pressure  of  Eighty  Pounds,  what  doth 
it  weight 

And  he  said,  I  know,  but  we  will  submit 
the  question  to  my  daughter  who  goeth 
unto  the  High  School.  If  a  Tire  weigh 
Fourteen  Pounds  and  have  in  it  Eighty 
Pounds  of  air,  how  much  doth  it  weigh  f 

And  she  said.  It  weigheth  Ninety  and 
Four  pounds. 

And  he  spake  unto  his  wife  and  said 
unto  her.  This  daughter  of  ours  Showeth 
leas  Intelligence  than  I  expected.  But  his 
wife  said.  Eighty  Pounds  and  Fourteen 
pounds  are  Four  and  Ninety  pounds,  even 
as  our  daughter  said. 

And  he  laughed  at  them  because  they 
knew  not  the  difference  between  Air-pres- 
sure and  Weight. 

And  I  spake  unto  them,  even  unto  the 
wife  and  the  daughter,  and  I  said,  It  is 
very  sinful  for  a  man  to  make  sport  of  the 
errors  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter. 
Moreover,  the  mistake  is  not  strange. 
Nevertheless,  the  air  inside  the  tube  doth 
not  greatly  increase  the  weight  of  the 
Tube.  It  still  doth  weigh  Fourteen 
Pounds,  for  that  Within  it  is  only  air. 
Tho  it  press  against  the  tube  it  beareth 
not  down  upon  the  Scales. 

And  they  reproached  themselves  because 
they  had  not  known. 

But  I  said  unto  them.  Be  not  dis- 
comfited. Behold^  many  persons  have  made 
the  same  mistake.  Tea,  it  would  be  well 
to  remind  all  Preachers  when  they  inflate 
their  sermons,  that  there  is  very  little 
weight  in  wind. — Safsd  the  SAiCDBi 
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CHURCHES 

The  Bev.  John  F.  Cowan,  San  Diego,  CaL 


The  increafie  in  the  number  of 
federated  and  united  eomnxunity 
churehes  in  the  rural  communities 
and  smaller  towns  within  the  last  four 
years,  has  been  something  marvelous. 
Little  has  been  published  about  it. 
Almost  as  silently  as  the  snowflake 
falls  there  has  been  going  on  a  move- 
ment for  church  unity,  working  from 
the  circumference  toward  the  center, 
that  has  reached  such  proportions, 
and  gained  such  a  momentum,  as  to 
demand  notice.  Four  years  ago,  in 
preparing  my  book,  Big  Jobs  for  Lit- 
tie  Churches,  I  knew  of  but  a  dozen 
such  churches:  now  I  can  speak  for 
over  three  hundred,  by  personal 
knowledge. 

I  shall  not  try  to  make  any  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  such  churches;  ''I 
am  telling  you"  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  successfully  at  work. 
I  simply  set  forth  the  stories  of  the 
ministers  of  these  churches,  with  more 
than  two  hundred  of  whom  I  have 
been  corresponding.  Their  churches, 
splendidly  succeeding  as  many  of 
them  are,  make  the  argument.  It's  a 
case  of  believing  in  what  actually  is. 
I  shall  merely  mass  the  evidence  in 
behnlf  of  cooperation  and  union  of 
small,  struggling,  disheartened  sec- 
tarian units,  as  the  results  have  been 
worked  out.  I  believe  that  such  a 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the 
strong,  federated,  consolidated 
church,  as  against  the  weak  fragments 
of  churches  found  dying  out  in  so 
many  places,  will  be  convincing,  and 
will  hasten  the  movement. 

In  January,  1920,  there  were  the 
following  federated  and  community 
churches  in  the  various  states  named : 


North  Carolina. .  .10 

New  Jeraey 1 

Nebraska   4 

New  Hampshire..  2 

Ohio 14 

Oregon   4 

Pennsylvania  ....  4 

Oklahoma 1 

Texas    7 

Tennessee 12 

Vermont 47 

Washington 3 

Wisconsin 3 


California 6 

Colorado 11 

Connecticut   19 

Idaho 1 

Indiana 1 

Iowa  16 

Illinois    4 

Kansas  3 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana 1 

Mcusaehusetts  ...69 

Michigan    9 

Missouri 2 

Mississippi 2 

Minnesota    6  

Maine  11      Total  (1-12-20).. 286 

The  facts  I  present  include  only 
those  that  have  filled  out  and  re- 
turned my  questionnaire;  there  are 
almost  a  hundred  more  reported  to  me 
by  ministers  of  the  above  churches,  or 
by  secretaries  of  state  federations, 
from  which  I  have  not  as  yet  actually 
heard. 

Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  these 
ministers  who  have  reported  as  to  how 
union,  or  federation  works,  in  their 
experience  with  it.  We  will  take, 
first,  the  churches  that  are  community 
churches  by  fusion  of  several  denom- 
inational churches.  It  might  help 
clear  the  air  to  state  here  that  I  re- 
gard any  church  that  has  a  commn* 
nity  program,  whether  a  federated 
church,  a  union  church,  or  a  denom- 
inational church  that  serves  the  whole 
community,  as  a  "community  church.*' 
There  are  these  three  types  of  the 
community  church. 

I.  Where  several  denominational 
churches  have  been  consolidated  into 
one: 

The   Community   Church  of  Tel- 
luride,  Col.,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Brown, 
pastor,  was  formed  in  1915  by  the 
union    of    the    Congregational    and 


Methodist  churches.    Scattered  Pres- 

Aiabama 4     Montana 1     ^Tterians,  Christians,  Lutherans,  and 

a     New  York  3     others  joined  heartily  in  the  new  en* 
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terprise.  Others  were  hindered  from 
identifying^  themselves  by  the  fear  of 
being  disloyal  to  their  denominations. 
It  was  hard,  at  first,  to  develop  a 
united,  aggressive  fdlowship.  The 
church  adopted  a  confession  of  faith, 
consonant  with  the  creeds  of  the 
major  Protestant  churches,  and  a  set 
of  by-laws,  and  was  legally  incor- 
porated according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Finances  have  practically 
caused  no  difficulties.  The  Congregar 
tional  Church  building  is  used.  A 
Brotherhood  and  Boy  Scout  work 
have  been  developed.  This  church 
feds  that  it  has  gained  Hhe  attain- 
ment of  the  unity  for  which  Christ 
prayed — ^a  better  spirit  of  working 
fellowshix) — ^is  putting  emphasis  on 
the  fundamentals  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity, since  the  particular  doctrines 
of  denominations  are  excluded." 

Recently  a  conference  of  six  of  the 
community  churches  in  Colorado  was 
held  under  the  name  of  ^^The  Associa- 
tion of  Interdenominational  Com- 
munity Churches  of  Colorado." 

The  United  Church  of  Garretts- 
ville,  O.,  has  made  a  success  which  a 
thousand  overchurched  communities 
in  the  State  might  envy.  The  Con- 
gregationalists,  Disciples,  and  Bap- 
tists found  the  ^^common  denomi- 
nator." A  joint  committee  drew  up  a 
plan  for  a  united  church,  which  in- 
cludes the  members  of  all  three.  The 
missions  of  the  denominations  have 
gained  through  the  union  $150  a  year. 
The  United  Church  uses  the  Congre- 
gational house  of  worship,  which  is  to 
have  a  basement  story  added  for  social 
and  recreational  uses.  The  former 
Baptist  church  has  been  equipped  as 
a  gymnasium  and  the  Disciple  church 
has  been  given  to  the  town  for  a  li- 
brary building.  While  many  village 
churches  complain  that  the  automo- 
bile takes  people  away  from  worship 
on  Sunday  half  a  dozen  Oarrettsville 
young  men  make  several  trips  every 
Sunday  morning  with  their  cars  to 


bring  people  to  church.  Recently  the 
minister  of  the  church,  the  Bev.  W. 
W.  Tuttle,  noticed  that  the  ownei^  of 
a  vacant  lot  on  which  the  boys  played 
ball  was  plowing  it,  and  he  took  the 
matter  up  with  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, who  bought  the  lot  and  saved  the 
only  good  baseball  diamond  in  the 
village.  That  is  the  community  spirit 
of  the  Garrettsville  Union  Church. 

The  United  Protestant  Church,  of 
Dixon,  Calif.,  is  one  of  the  '^Liberty 
Churches"  to  which  our  government 
turned  for  community  cooperation 
and  conservation  during  the  war. 
The  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
about  half  the  Methodists  of  the  com* 
munity  united.  The  gains  in  mem- 
bership since  the  fall  of  1917  have 
been  37  baptized  and  77  received  into 
membership.  The  parsonage  and 
church  have  been  renovated.  Several 
communities  in  California  have  been 
so  favorably  imprest  with  Dixon's 
work  that  they  want  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  Bev.  James  E.  Bnman  is 
pastor. 

The  community  church  at  Iiyons, 
la.,  embraces  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches.  Twenty 
members  were  added  in  1919  and  the 
congregations  enlarged.  Expenses  are 
met  much  more  easily,  benevolent  ccm- 
tributions  are  co^iderably  increased, 
going  through  the  denominational 
boards.  The  strength  of  the  com* 
munity  church,  says  the  pastor,  the 
Bev.  Walter  M.  Swann,  is  in  unity  of 
action  that  largely  buries  factional- 
ism. The  union  is  very  successful. 
The  organizations  have  combined, 
tho  property  is  still  held  separately. 

Bondurant,  la.,  is  another  fine  ex- 
ample. The  Christians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  united  on  the  day  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Starting  with 
125  charter  members,  the  church  has 
had  52  additions.  It  has  prepared  the 
way  for  a  consolidated  school.  It 
has  united  the  young  people  of  the 
community  in  one  group  and  thus 
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unified  the  social  life  and  created  a 
group  consciousness.  The  minister, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dalton,  gives  this  recipe 
for  hastening  organic  union :  ^'Begin 
at  the  top ;  agree  not  to  disagree." 

The  Union  Evangelical  Church,  of 
Heath,  Mass.,  is  a  merger  of  the 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congrega- 
tional churches,  which  was  made 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  present 
minister,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Childs, 
lias  been  with  the  united  church  seven 
years  and  is  greatly  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  harmony.  "Denominational 
names  are  never  mentioned,  even  in  a 
whisper;  the  people  do  not  seem  to 
remember  to  what  denomination  they 
once  belonged.  There  is  one  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society,  in  two  sec- 
tions. This  union  was  forced  by  a 
dwindling  population,  which  made 
support  of  three  churches  impossible, 
and  they  had  sense  enough  to  recog- 
nize it." 

Danvers,  Mass.,  has  a  Federated- 
Community  Church,  consisting  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  churches, 
effected  in  1919,  on  a  broad  com- 
munity basis  with  which  95  per  cent, 
of  the  people  are  in  harmony.  The 
minister  says: 

''It  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  see  all 
working  side  by  side  for  the  combined  or- 
ganization. .  •  .  No  one,  not  even  the 
objecting  minority,  would  care  to  return  to 
the  old  struggling,  competing  denomina- 
tional basis.  .  .  .  We  are  doing  our  best 
to  develop  the  neighborhood  spirit  through 
community  good  times,  sings,  and  a  com- 
munity center.  We  hope  through  this  center 
to  get  a  program  across  to  the  citizens." 

"The  United  Parishes"  is  the  name 
under  which  the  Congregational, 
Methodist,  and  Universalist  churches 
of  Waterford,  Me.,  work.  The  benev- 
olent offerings  go  through  the  several 
denominational  boards.  The  clerk 
says: 

"I  think  such  unions  would  be  beneficial 
in  every  small  community.  We  work  to- 
gether in  every  other  relation — the  Grange, 
the  fraternal  order,  the  Bed  Cross — ^why  not 
in  our  church  lif  ef  " 

The    Green    Community    Church, 


Lockwood,  0.,  was  organized  in  1917. 
The  entire  township  is  united  in  this 
work,  with  the  exception  of  one  smaU 
Baptist  church  in  one  extreme  comer. 
The  minister,  the  Rev.  Wallace  Love, 
administers  that  form  of  baptism 
which  the  candidate  desires.  Most  of 
the  young  people,  however,  preferred 
to  join  the  community  church  direct 
without  tying  themselves  up  with  any 
denomination.  In  that  locality  it 
seemed  proper  because  of  the  local 
weakness  of  the  denominations,  and 
also  because  the  young  people  have 
been  educated  in  a  centralized  high 
school.    The  minister  says: 

"I  believe  that  if  the  community  ideal 
can  be  maintained  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  the  children  have  become  accustomed 
to  worship  together  by  growing  up  in  the 
same  church,  it  would  not  be  possible,  later 
in  life,  to  persuade  them  to  the  denomina- 
tional way.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  combined 
the  Christian  and  Mfithodist  churches.  The 
Methodist  district  superintendent  was  well 
disposed,  but  some  higher  up  tried  to  block 
ithe  way.  I  got  every  soldier  boy  in  Green 
Township  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  church 
and  the  church  kept  in  touch  with  them.  .  • 
The  greatest  drawbacks  were  bad  roads, 
tenant  farming  and  depletion  of  young 
life," 

'^An  ideal  ground  for  a  small  park, 
a  very  beautiful  spot  with  a  grove  of 
mixed  trees  on  a  high  and  rough 
ledge,  with  a  tumbling  stream  in  a 
valley  a  few  yards  away,"  is  the  rec- 
reation center  of  the  Montgomery 
Centre,  Vt.,  Community  Church.  In 
finances  the  church  has  gained  about 
$3.00  a  week  by  union.  But  its  main 
goals  are :  evangelistic  preaching,  per- 
sonal work  by  members,  attendance  on 
all  services,  the  reestablishment  of 
the  family  altar.  The  minister  is  the 
Kev.  G.  W.  Allen. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Glover,  Vt.,  burned;  the 
Congregational  Church  died  out,  de- 
cayed; the  Methodist  Church  existed 
— no  resident  minister ;  one  afternoon 
service  sparsely  attended;  spiritual 
stagnation ;  morals  at  low  ebb.  Since 
the  consolidation  the  church  attend- 
ance ranges  from  90  to  140.     The 
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minister,    the    Rev.    John    Eimball, 

says: 

"  We  all  live  happily  together ;  have  a 
church  covenant  that  I  consider  a  model  for 
a  community  church.  The  financial  reeult 
has  been  good;  money  ie  easily  raised. 
Everybody  admits  great  improvement.  .  . 
A  great  work  awaits  the  community  church 
that  forgets  sectarianism." 

For  thirty  years  a  straight  M.  E. 
Churchy  last  year  the  Skamawaka, 
Washington,  church,  having  so  de- 
teriorated that  it  had  the  worst  name 
in  the  conference  and  could  not  keep 
a  man  more  than  a  year,  even  with 
$100  assistance  from  the  missionary 
board,  became  a  strictly  community 
church.  It  is  self-supporting,  having 
doubled  its  budget.  The  minister,  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Blackler,  says : 

**!  consider  every  individual  within  the 
reach  of  my  work  as  belonging  to  my  flock, 
and  have  served  all  indiscriminately ;  also  as 
profiting  by  the  church  and  bound  to  sup- 
port it.  And  the  gratifying  thing  is  that 
the  idea  apx>eals  to  the  people  as  fair  and 
riffiit,  Favorable  iientiment  towards  the 
churdi  has  increased  100  per  cent." 

"The  United  Churches  of  Olym- 
pia,''  Wash.,  furnishes  another  sample 
of  a  happy,  prosperous  consolidation. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  furnished  the  example  in 
1917.  The  minister,  the  Rev.  H.  S. 
Templeton,  says: 


I 


"Both  congregations  were  struggling 
along,  facing  deficits,  starving  and  brewing 
the  hearts  of  two  ministers.  Since  that  day 
(January  1,  1917)  we  have  never  closed  a 
month  without  a  balance,  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  eighteen  months  the  church 
loaned  its  pastor  to  the  war-work  in  Camp 
Lewis,  for  all  the  time  except  Sunday  morn- 
ings. In  1919  the  church  voted  to  increase 
the  salary  by  $900  a  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  go  over  the  top  in  the  Tercentenary  and 
New  Era  drives.  Some  other  gains  are:  the 
prestige  in  the  communitj  among  business 
men,  the  common  sense  and  apparent  Chris- 
tianity of  the  proposition,  the  every-Sunday 
full  house,  the  swing  of  the  thing— :-the 
'  livest  thing '  in  the  capital  city." 

There  are  ahout  fifty  of  these  inter- 
denominational community  churches 
in  which  the  cooperation  is  as  close  as 
the  joints  of  the  stones  in  the  Egyp- 
tain  pyramids,  which  perfect  joining 
together  is  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  rubbing  the  edges  until 
each  one  was  worn  true  to  the  lines  of 
the  other.  It  is  something  the  same 
way  in  uniting  churches.  But  some- 
times the  effort  fails.  There  are 
churches  that  tried  out  the  com- 
munity plan  and  that  went  back  to 
denominationalism,  or  are  now  as 
dead  as  a  door  nail.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  have  been  more  successes 
by  far  than  failures,  so  far  as  my  in- 
quiries reveal. 
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Aug.  1-7 — The  Mystic  Touch 

(1  Sam.  10:26) 

The  mystic  touch  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  the  heart  of  man  is  some- 
thing that  has  received  scant  recogni- 
tion in  the  religion  of  to-day,  or  of  any 
day.  Often  the  only  way  of  approach 
that  has  been  left  open  to  Qod  has 
been  through  the  gateway  of  truth. 
But  he  can  impress  himself  upon  us 
directly.  "In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.''  His  presence 
is  above  us,  around  us,  within  us.  If 
our  earthly  environment  is  great  our 
divine  environment  is  greater ;  if  our 


earthly  environment  is  often  against 
us,  our  divine  environment  is  always 
for  us. 

1.  The  mystic  touch  of  God  upon 
the  human  heart  is  an  awakening 
touch.  It  stirs  into  activity  slumber- 
ing powers.  It  awakens  a  sense  of 
moral  personality,  and  always  with 
that  a  sense  of  personal  sinfulness. 
Sometimes  this  awakening  comes  with 
a  rude  shock,  but  more  commonly  it 
comes  gently,  like  the  falling  of  a 
snowflake.  Ciesar  Milan,  describing 
his  conversion,  sa3rs  that  he  was 
awakened  as  a  child  is  awakened  by 
a  mother's  kiss.    But  whatever  form 
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this  great  moral  crisis  takes,  it  comes 
from  the  impact  of  God  upon  the 
fionl. 

In  one  of  the  battles  during  the 
Civil  War  a  soldier  was  badly 
wounded.  His  mother,  who  resided 
in  the  North,  was  notified,  and  took  the 
first  train  that  would  carry  her  where 
he  lay  at  death's  door.  She  reached 
the  hospital,  made  herself  known,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  to  her  boy.  She 
was  informed  that  he  was  sleeping, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  disturb 
him.  She  was  allowed,  however,  to  go 
to  his  couch,  and  take  the  place  of  the 
nurse  who  sat  by  his  side.  She  placed 
her  hand  upon  his  feverish  brow;  but 
hardly  had  she  done  so  when  his  eyes 
opened,  and  he  started  up  in  great  ex- 
citement. It  was  dark  and  he  could 
not  see  his  attendant.  ''Whose  hand 
was  thatf"  he  cried  out,  'that  felt  like 
my  mother's  hand; bring  me  a  light 
and  let  me  see  my  mother's  face." 
When  in  the  depths  of  our  darkest 
sorrow  we  are  touched  by  an  unseen 
hand,  will  there  not  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  that  touch  to  bring  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  hand  of  our 
Father  t 

2.  It  is  a  melting  touch.  It  thaws 
the  icy  covering  of  inpenitence  and 
causes  the  waters  of  contrition  to  gush 
forth.  Whittier  tells  of  a  hard-hearted 
skipper  who  sailed  away  from  a  sink- 
ing ship.  Falling  into  the  hands  of 
an  infuriated  mob  he  was  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  carried  in  a  cart 
through  the  streets  of  a  fishing  town 
amidst  a  storm  of  reproaches  and 
curses,  until  during  a  lull  in  the  stoirm 
he  bitterly  bewailed  his  dastardly 
deed;  when  the  wife  of  a  skipper  lost 
at  sea,  said,  "God  hath  touched  him, 
why  should  wet"  Instantly  their 
hands  were  stayed,  and  the  curses  died 
from  their  lips.  It  is  God's  touch  of 
pity  that  softens  man's  heart  and 
brings  him  to  true  repentance. 

3.  It  is  a  healing,  life-giving  touch. 
Most  of  our  Savior's  miracles  of  heal- 


ing were  performed  by  contact  with 
the  sufferer.  At  one  time  kings  were 
supposed  to  have  power  to  cure  certain 
diseases  by  the  touch  of  their  royal 
hand.  But  that  power  is  Christ's  sole 
prerogative.  His  touch  has  still  its 
ancient  power. 

4.  It  is  a  transforming  touch.  It 
transformed  Saul,  the  son  of  Eish,  and 
the  band  of  men  who  gathered  round 
him,  and  for  a  glorious  moment  lifted 
them  up  on  the  mount  of  prophetic 
vision.  It  transformed  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
and  made  him,  next  to  his  Master, 
the  world's  greatest  spiritual  leader. 
It  will  transform  fmy  one  who  re- 
sponds to  it,  "turning  him  into  another 
man,"  and  making  him  God's  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  great  things. 

"Aug.  8-14— The  Practical  Test 

(James  1:27;  1  John  1:6,7;  2:36,9-11) 
The  practical  test  of  religion  is  chw- 
acter.  A  Christian  is  known  by  his 
fruits.  The  distinguishing  thing  about 
him  is  not  the  green  leaves  of  outward 
profession,  but  the  fruit  of  a  godly 
character  —  a  character  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  beneficent  deeds. 

The  Apostle  James — ^the  pragmatist 
among  the  apostles — defines  religion 
in  the  same  way.  His  definition, 
while  not  meant  to  be  complete,  indi- 
cates two  of  its  essential  character- 
istics. He  says,  "Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father 
is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
oneself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Any  religion  is  genuine  that  has  these 
two  characteristics;  to  wit,  outward 
benevolence  and  inward  purity.  The 
figure  used  is  that  of  a  gem,  transpar- 
ent, cloudless,  flawless  —  which  has 
been  passed  upon  as  genuine  by  the 
Great  Inspector.  The  possessor  of  such 
a  religion  will  not  dispense  charity 
by  proxy.  He  will  "visit"  the  needy 
so  as  to  render  them  personal  help.  A 
poor  woman  of  the  slums  said  to  a  paid 
official  of  a  charitable  society^  as  he 
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was  handing  out  her  dole,  '1  don't 
want  things,  I  want  folk."  What  she 
wanted  was  a  touch  of  personal  sym- 
pathy.  "The  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare/'  The  cry  of  the  disinherited 
to  the  more  fortunate  is,  '^We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you." 

With  outward  beneficence  is  to  go 
inward  purity — ^purity  of  motive,  and 
of  purpose ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  live 
in  a  world  in  which  there  is  "much  to 
soil  the  soul,"  we  are  to  be  careful  to 
keep  ourselves  unstained  by  contact 
with  it  while  engaged  in  our  work  of 
social  ministration. 

With  the  view  of  James,  our  Lord's 
brother,  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
heart  of  religion,  that  of  the  Apostle 
John  coincides ;  altho  he  states  it  dif- 
ferently. James,  seeking  to  discover 
direct  and  positive  evidence  of  relig- 
ion, finds  it  in  compassionate  love; 
John  finds  it  in  fellowship  with  God, 
a  fellowship  so  close  and  intimate  ea 
to  carry  with  it  oneness  with  the  mind 
and  heart  of  God.  This  holy  fellow- 
ship forms,  as  Meyer  has  exprest  it, 
<^e  innermost  essence  of  all  true 
Christian  life." 

Of  those  who  enjoy  fellowship  with 
God  it  is  said  that  (1)  they  ^Valk  in 
the  light."  This  is  involved  in  their 
walking  with  God ;  for  "God  is  light.*' 
They  also  walk  in  love,  for  "God  is 
love."  With  hearts  aflame  they  pass 
along  life's  radiant  way,  scattering 
blessings  broadcast  as  they  go.  Like 
the  Father,  in  the  light  of  whose  coun- 
tenance they  walk,  they  minister  to 
men  not  on  the  ground  of  merit,  but  of 
need;  and  by  their  heavenly  deeds 
bear  witness  to  their  heaven-bom  love. 
(2)  They  do  the  Father's  command- 
ments; all  of  which  are  summed  up  in 
the  single  commandment  of  love  to 
God  and  man.  This  is  religion  in  a 
nutshell — ^religion  in  its  simplest  and 
most  comprehensive  terms.  All  that 
God  requires  is  love;  for  *1ove's  first 
great  command  is  to  obey";  and  obe- 
dience is  love's  evidence. 


A  contract  is  drawn  between  the 
loving  soul  that  walks  in  the  light 
and  the  loveless  soul  that  walks  in 
the  dark.  Hatred  blinds  a  imn^ 
spiritual  vision.  It  brings  over  the 
eyes  of  his  soul  a  horny  scale  which 
shuts  God  and  the  spiritual  universe 
from  sight.  "He  that  hateth  abideth 
in  darkness."  "It  is  one  of  the  heav- 
iest penalties  of  wrong  thinking  and 
wrong  living  that  they  blur  even  if 
they  do  not  obliterate  the  very  per- 
ception of  good  and  evil." 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  love  and 
hatred  to  function.  They  can  not  be 
hid.  What  exists  in  the  heart  as  feel- 
ing sooner  or  later  comes  into  the 
life  as  action.  Feeling  is  the  stuff 
of  which  deeds  are  made.  From  a 
bad  heart  come  bad  deeds,  from  a 
good  heart  good  deeds.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  new  heart;  and  the  proof 
of  a  new  heart  is  a  life  filled  to  the 
brim  with  loving  deeds. 

■Aug.  15-81 — Patient  Plodding 

(Bom.  2:7;  Luke  S:15;  James  1:4) 

There  are  many  Christians  who  are 
utter  strangers  to  the  dramatic  ex- 
periences of  the  great  saints,  such  as 
Saint  Paul.  They  have  no  mystie 
vision,  no  rapturous  emotions,  no  sud- 
den  transformation,  no  striking 
change  of  any  kind.  They  grow  into 
the  Christian  life  naturaUy,  expand- 
ing as  a  flower.  Generally  they  en- 
ter the  kingdom  through  the  doorway 
of  duty.  They  look  upon  themselves 
as  servants  of  Christ,  and  seek  to  do 
his  will  in  all  things.  They  trudge 
aloiig  the  dusty  road  of  common  toil, 
taking  up  their  allotted  tasks  with- 
out repining,  accepting  them  without 
questioning  as  of  divine  appointment. 
They  are  simply  patient  plodders;  of- 
ten unnoticed  and  unpraised  by  men, 
but  known  of  God  and  liked  in 
heaven.  The  two  qualities  by  which 
these  plodders  are  distinguished 
are: — 

1.  'Continuance — ^^patient     contin- 
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nance  in  well  doing.''  Having  heard 
the  word  of  command,  Hhey  keep  it, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience." 
Having  put  their  hand  to  the  plow, 
they  do  not  even  look  back,  but  push 
straight  on  to  the  end  of  the  furrow. 
Not  only  do  they  carry  on,  they  also 
carry  through,  never  slacking  until 
they  finish  the  work  that  the  Father 
has  given  them  to  do.  No  grace  has 
more  practical  value  than  that  of 
"patient  continuance."  It  is  better 
than  genius,  and  is  often  closely  allied 
to  it.  '*What  I  have  done,"  said  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  "is  due  to  patient 
thought."  Mrs.  Browning  declares,  "I 
work  with  patience,  which  is  almost 
power."  She  might  have  said,  "I  work 
with  patience,  which  is  power."  It 
is  not  necessary  for  all  men  to  be 
great  in  action,"  says  Horace  Bush- 
nell;  ^^he  greatest  and  sublimest 
power  is  often  simple  patience."  The 
conquering  power  of  patience  and 
persistence  is  well  illustrated  in 
-S3sop's  fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the 
hare.  It  is  illustrated  also  not  only 
in  the  lives  of  great  inventors,  art- 
ists, authors,  and  men  of  affairs,  but 
no  less  in  the  most  humble  workers 
for  human  weal;  as  for  instance  in 
the  teachers  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller,  who  by  their  God-like 
patience  brought  these  unfortunate 
defectives  out  of  their  dungeons  into 
the  light  of  day. 

2.  "Patient  endurance,"  that  is, 
patient  endurance  under  trial.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  continue  a 
pleasant  task  with  patience,  but  to 
endure  a  painful  trial  patiently  is  a 
difficult  matter.  However,  it  is  from 
such  an  experience  that  soul-growth 
comes.  "To  bear  is  to  conquer  fate." 
Tt  is  to  give  to  the  soul  an  enduring 
quality.  "Before  the  blast  the  dead 
leaves  are  driven,  or  the  waves  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  are  tossed; 
but  the  tree  has  endurance,  and  re- 
mains ;  the  ocean  has  endurance,  and 
remains"  (Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems) .  So 


trial  comes  and  goes,  leaving 
that  which  endures  compacter  and 
stronger.  And  just  because  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  trial  is  the  final 
test  of  character,  we  are  enjoined  to 
"let  patience  have  her  perfect  work 
that  we  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing." 

Never  was  there  greater  need  for 
the  exercise  of  "patient  continuance 
and  patient  endurance"  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  world  is  out  of  joint,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  know  how 
to  right  itself.  But  the  Great  Re- 
storer is  at  work;  and  with  him  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day.  What  we 
need  is  "the  patience  of  hope";  the 
patience  which  is  bom  of  hope,  and 
is  in  turn  nourished  by  it ;  a  patience 
which  is  sweet  and  sunny,  restful  and 
strength-giving ;  which  enables  one  to 
plod  along  in  all  weathers  with  a 
brave  heart  and  to  win  at  the  end 
of  the  day  the  Master's  encomiunu 
*Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
•  Lord."  

Aug.  32-28 — Sanctified 
Mediocrity 

(Matt.  25:22) 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  group 
of  four — ^a  master  and  his  three  bond- 
servants. Of  these  three  servants  the 
first  and  the  third  have  attracted  al- 
most exclusive  attention.  Yet  the 
second,  who  is  generally  passed  un- 
noticed, deserves  special  study.  The 
second  servant,  the  one  to  whom  was 
given  two  taJents,  represents  the 
largest  class.  He  is  a  type  of  the 
average  man.  He  belongs  to  the  com- 
mon people,  of  whom  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  that  the  Lord  must  like 
them  because  he  has  made  so  many  of 
them. 

Most  men  are  neither  Solons  nor 
fools;  neither  giants  nor  pigmies; 
neither  spiritual  millionaires  Hor 
spiritual  paupers.    There  is  a  general 
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average  of  intelligence  and  ability, 
just  as  there  is  a  general  average  of 
size  and  weight. 

Most  of  US  were  not  bom  for  great 
affairs.  Our  coming  did  not  mark 
an  epoch.  The  big  world  will  hardly 
miss  ns  when  we  are  gone.  We  are 
just  ordinary,  average  people,  and 
can  do  ordinary,  average  work.  We 
belong  neither  to  the  highest  grade 
nor  to  the  lowest,  we  are  not  one- 
talent  men,  nor  five-talent  men,  but 
two-talent  men. 

The  man  with  the  two  talents  rep- 
resents the  most  useful  class.  The 
bulk  of  the  world's  work  is  not  done 
by  geniuses  nor  by  people  of  excep- 
tional ability,  but  by  commonplace 
people.  Society  has  been  compared 
to  a  glass  of  beer — ^the  dregs  at  the 
bottom,  the  froth  at  the  top,  and  the 
best  part  in  the  middle.  The  work- 
ing force  in  the  human  hive  is  made 
up  of  plain,  common  bees.  The  queen 
and  the  drones,  who  make  no  honey, 
are  decked  in  gaudy  colors.  The  in- 
telligent working  class  are  the  back- 
bone of  society  and  of  the  Church. 

The  man  with  two  talents  furnishes 
a  helpful  and  stimulating  example  of 
faithfulness.  He  did  not  complain 
that  he  had  only  two  talents;  he  did 
not  envy  the  man  who  had  five,  nor 
despise  the  man  who  had  one.  He 
attended  strictly  to  his  own  business, 
seeking  only  to  understand  his  mas- 
ter's instructions  that  he  might  fol- 
low them.  His  example  is  widely  ap- 
plicable— ^like  that  of  Jesus,  the  peas- 
ant prophet,  the  son  of  a  carpenter, 
who  met  men  on  their  own  level  that 
he  might  show  what  ordinary  human 
life  should  be. 

The  man  with  two  talents  was  him- 
self. He  did  not  ape  others ;  he  acted 
naturally.  He  made  good  use  of  what 
had  been  entrusted  to  him,  making 
wise  investments  and  increasing  his 
holdings  by  trading.  He  kept  his 
talents  actively  employed.  Of  a  cer- 
tain young  man  it  was  said,  '%e  hun- 


gers for  the  heroic."  Some  inquired : 
^'Does  he  also  thirst  for  the  prosaic  t" 
Life  as  a  rule  is  neither  tragedy  nor 
romance;  but  because  it  is  unevent- 
ful it  need  not  be  any  the  less  use- 
ful. Many  a  man  spoils  his  life  by 
trying  to  be  somebody  else  than  the 
person  God  meant  him  to  be. 

A  danger  to  which  the  man  with 
the  two  talents  is  especially  exx>osed 
is  that  of  neglecting  his  gift  because 
he  is  apparently  unnoticed.  He  is 
apt  to  think  that  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  he  does  his  part  or 
not,  so  insignificant  does  it  seeoL  In 
this  he  is  mistaken.  The  Master  of 
men  will  miss  it.  The  world  will  miss 
it,  for  it  depends  less  upon  the 
achievements  of  genius  than  upon  the 
consecration  of  mediocrity. 

Aug.  S9-Sept  4— The 
Exceptional  Man 

(Matt.  25:20) 

The  five-talent  man  is  an  excet>- 
tional  man.  He  belongs  to  a  class 
limited  in  number.  Society  is  like 
a  pyramid,  broad  at  the  base  and 
growing  narrower  as  it  nears  the  top. 
At  the  top  there  is  not  much  room. 
Only  one  president  is  needed  for  a 
bank  or  railroad,  one  colonel  for  a 
regiment,  one  captain  of  industry  for 
a  large  manufacturing  concern.  Those 
who  are  very  far  ahead  of  their  fel- 
lows are  often  rather  lonely. 

The  five-talent  man  is  a  man  above 
the  general  average.  Because  of  this 
he  wields  a  peculiar  influence.  On 
a  tombstone  in  the  graveyard  of  a 
western  mining  town  is  to  be  found 
the  epitaph,  "He  averaged  well  in  this 
community.'*  A  somewhat  doubtful 
compliment !  As  things  went  the  de- 
ceased was  evidently  a  man  of  no 
special  influence.  "If  you  would  lift 
me  up,*'  says  Emerson,  "you  must 
be  on  higher  ground."  Confucius 
changed  the  life  of  China  because  he 
stood  upon  higher  ground.  Buddha 
reformed  India  for  the  same  reason. 
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Christ  lifted  up  the  whole  world  be- 
cause he  was  infinitely  above  any  one 
who  ever  lived.  The  uniqueness  of 
his  personality  gave  him  infinite 
power  to  draw  men  up. 

The  exceptional  man  shows  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  nature.  He  fur- 
nishes an  ideal  after  which  we  are 
to  strive,  even  if  we  are  unable  com- 
pletely to  reach  it.  Ideals  are  flying 
goals.  If  we  were  always  blame- 
worthy when  we  failed  to  reach  them 
they  would  be  discouraging  rather 
than  inspiring;  but  altho  only  in 
some  measure  realizable,  they  lure  us 
on  and  lift  us  up.  When  we  read 
the  biographies  of  great  men,  and 
especially  of  eminent  Christians,  the 
first  impression  is  often  depressing. 
These  exceptional  men  seem  to  stand 
remote  like  mountain  peaks,  and  we 
feel  that  we  can  never  fully  imitate 
thenu  Their  greatness  overpowers  us. 
But  as  we  contemplate  them  we  gather 
courage  when  we  discover  that  ^^he 
best  of  men  are  men  at  the  best,'' 
and  that  all  the  qualities  in  them 
which  we  admire  are  imitable,  and 
that  what  they  are  we  can  in  our  own 
measure  be.  But  there  are  limits.  A 
young  man  is  told  to  imitate  Daniel 
Webster,  who  was  ^'a  steam-engine  in 


trousers";  but  what  if  he  does  not 
possess  Daniel  Webster's  original 
force?  In  the  parable  before  us  the 
master  is  said  to  give  to  each  of  his 
servants  ^'according  to  his  several 
ability";  that  is  to  say,  he  gave  to 
each  one  as  much  <as  he  could  handle. 
Not  every  one  is  capable  of  using 
great  capital. 

But  God  gives  generoiMsly  to  aU. 
His  smallest  gift  is  large.  One  talent 
was  equal  to  a  thousand  dollars — a 
large  sum  for  those  days.  Our  power, 
whatever  it  is,  is  adequate  for  our 
work.  Responsibility  is  always  in 
proportion  to  power.  It  is  not  ex- 
ceptional ability  which  the  Lord  com- 
mends, but  the  right  use  of  what  we 
have.  The  variety  of  gifts  which 
men  possess  is  to  be  traced  to  his 
sovereign  will.  It  is  he  who  makes 
them  to  differ.  The  talents  with 
which  we  trade  are  called  ''the  Lord's 
money."  He  is  the  proprietor,  we 
are  trustees.  He  furnishes  the  capi- 
tal which  we  are  to  use  for  him.  And 
so  for  the  ordinary  and  exceptional 
man  alike  the  rule  laid  down  is :  ''As 
every  man  has  received  the  gift,  so 
let  him  minister  the  same  as  a  good 
steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God." 


Matheson,  Not  Watson 

SMar  of  Thx'  Homilbtic  Bxvncw: 

On  page  214  in  the  March  iasne  the  short 

poem  "Prayer"  ia  attribnted  to  William  Wat- 
eon. 

As  yon  will  eee  by  enclosure,  containing 
the  Ave  additional  stanzas,  it  is  part  of  a 
poem  by  Dr.  George  Matheson,  author  of 
''O  Love  that  Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Oo." 

The  complete  poem  is  one  of  a  collection 
entitled  ''Sacred  Songs/'  published  by  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  1890. 

The  Doors  of  the  Temple 
Qive  to  the  yearning  spirits, 

Tliat  only  thy  rest  desire, 
The  power  to  bask  in  the  peace  they  aak| 

And  feel  tiie  warmth  of  thy  Are. 

Give  to  the  soul  that  seeketh, 
'Mid  dond  and  doubt  and  storm, 


The  glad  surprize  of  the  straining  eyes 
To  see  on  the  waves  thy  form. 

Give  to  the  heart  that  knoeketh 

At  the  doors  of  earthly  care 
The  strength  to  tread  in  the  pathway  spread 

By  the  flowers  thou  hast  pUmted  Uiere. 

Then  in  thy  common  temple 
There  shall  worship  hand  in  hand 

The  lives  that  man's  heart  would  hold  apart 
As  unfit  to  dwell  in  one  liuid. 

For  the  middle  wall  shall  be  broken, 

And  the  light  expand  its  ray 
When  the  burdened  of  brain  and  the  soother 
of  pain 

Shan  be  ranked  with  the  men  that  pray. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
Tn  HoMniBTic  Bxvncw  and  to  wish  yon 
continued  success. 

Job.  Dousr. 

Kokomis,  Sask.,  Canada. 
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EARLY  LEADERS  AND  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL 

Professor  John  E.  McFadyen,  D.  D.,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow 


Aug.  1 — David  Brings  the  Ark 
to  Jerusalem 

(2  Sam.  6:1-19;  Pa.  24:7-10) 

In  our  last  lesson  we  saw  David 
crowned  king  over  all  Israel  (5: 1-5). 
This  story  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  brief  narrative  of  his  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  the  mighty  stronghold  of 
the  Jebusites  (5 :6-10).  So  long  as  that 
highly  important  fortress  remained 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  Judah  could 
not  be  completely  dominated  by 
David,  nor  could  the  union  between 
the  northern  and  the  southern  tribes 
be  considered  secure.  The  capture 
of  Jerusalem  was  therefore  a  fact  of 
momentous  and  even  epoch-making 
importance,  and  with  it  the  real  con- 
solidation of  the  monarchy  became 
possible. 

Characteristically  David,  who  ap- 
pears all  through  as  a  most  devout 
worshiper  of  Jehovah,  proceeds  at 
once  to  make  his  political  capital  of 
the  country  its  religious  center  as 
well,  and  he  could  not  do  this  more 
effectively  than  by  transferring  to  it 
the  sacred  ark  which,  as  we  remem- 
ber,  had  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  early  narratives  of  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  1-6),  and  for  years  had  been 
resting  in  Eirjath-jearim  (1  Sam. 
7-1 ) ,  here  called  Baale-Judah.  The  re- 
joicings of  David  and  the  people,  as 
the  ark  began  its  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, are  described  in  one  vivid  verse 
(6 :5) ;  but  soon  that  joy  was  overcast 
by  an  accident,  the  interpretation  of 
which  carries  us  into  the  heart  of 
ancient  Hebrew  religion.  The  death 
of  Uzzah,  who  had  touched  the  sacred 
ark  to  steady  it,  was  regarded  as  pun- 
ishment from  an  angry  God  for  his 
overboldness ;  and  David,  in  fear  of 


this  inscrutable  God,  would  take  the 
ark  no  further  then,  but  turned  it 
aside  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
Philistine  body-guard.  The  blessing 
that  overtook  this  man's  house  en- 
couraged David  to  make  another  at- 
tempt. Concluding,  fifter  going  six 
paces  without  accident,  that  the  divine 
anger  was  now  turned  away,  David 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  gratitude,  and 
proceeded  to  express  his  joy  in  the 
most  exuberant  way.  With  music 
and  shouting  and  great  popular  re- 
joicing, the  ark  then  moved  forward, 
and  was  fin«Qly  deposited  in  the  tent 
which  David  had  pitched  for  it: 
whereupon,  as  was  natural,  fresh 
sacrifices  were  made.  Thereafter 
David  solemnly  blessed  the  people  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  homes,  with 
gifts  of  bread  and  cake.  But  again, 
as  before,  the  rejoicings  were  overcast 
— ^this  time  by  the  petulant  criticism 
of  David's  own  wife,  Michal,  who  met 
her  husband  with  words  of  sarcastic 
contempt  for  the  shamelessness  into 
which  the  excess  of  his  joy  had  be- 
trayed him.  David  replied  that  his 
joy  was  religious  joy,  inspired  by 
gratitude  to  the  God  who  had  chosen 
him  above  her  father  Saul;  whatever 
haughty  aristocrats  might  think,  he 
had  no  fear  that  his  zeal  would  be 
misunderstood  by  the  common  i)eople. 
With  this  story  the  lesson  appro- 
priately couples  the  last  four  verses 
of  Psahn  24,  for  many  scholars  believe 
that  this  song  was  chanted  as  the  ark 
approached  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
words  and  the  whole  conception  make 
a  robust  and  primitive  impression. 
The  "everlasting  doors"  would  in  that 
case  be  the  doors  or  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  even  then  was  an  ancient 
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city,'  and  the  gates  are  poetically  called 
upon  to  lift  up  their  heads  so  as  to 
admit  the  divine  and  glorious  King 
in  whose  honor  the  hymn  is  sung. 
This  King  himself  is  described  in 
military  terms — ^he  is  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
strong  and  mighty,  mighty  in  battle; 
and  a  hymn  in  his  honor  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  after  David's 
glorious  victories.  In  these  four 
verses  we  have  probably  one  of  the 
oldest,  as  we  have  certainly  one  of 
the  freshest  and  most  interesting,  of 
Hebrew  poems.  It  is  radiant  with 
the  same  robust  joy  and  gratitude  as 
the  narrative  in  Samuel. 

It  is  a  rebuke  to  our  modem  indif- 
ference to  watch  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
ancient  literature  generally,  the  enor- 
mous part  that  religion  played  in 
life,  how  strong  and  unaffected  was 
its  expression,  and  how  naturally  it 
was  associated  with  a  nation's  great 
experiences,  whether  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. (1)  To  David  religion  was  a 
reality.  After  consolidating  his  king- 
dom, the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ar- 
range for  the  public  recognition  of 
religion.  God  must  be  the  center  of 
every  worthy  national  and  individual 
life.  We  tdk  much  in  these  days  of 
reconstruction :  we  have  to  learn  from 
those  ancient  men  that,  in  all  our  re- 
construction, we  must  have  the 
Master-builder  with  us.  In  the 
beginning  must  be  Gk>d.  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it.  (2)  Religion 
should  be  a  joy.  Many  have  been 
repelled  from  religion  beoause  they 
imagined  it  to  be  a  somber  and  gloomy 
experience,  or  because  there  was  no 
gladness  in  the  hearts  or  on  the  faces 
of  those  who  profest  to  live  by  it.  But 
ancient  religion,  as  we  see  more  than 
once  in  this  story,  exprest  itself  in 
singing,  music,  and  dancing — even 
dancing  with  all  one's  might;  and 
Jesus  came  that  our  joy  might  be  full. 
(3)  Religion  is  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of.    In  the  exuberance  of  his 


joy,  David  exposed  himself  to  mis- 
understanding and  his  reputation  to 
ridicule.  He  was  proud  of  his  relig- 
ion and  of  his  God,  and  prepared  to 
suffer  contempt  for  them.  Many 
people  who  think  themselves  very 
proper  look  askance  at  any  expression 
of  enthusiasm ;  especially  of  religious 
enthusiasm;  it  is  not,  however,  the 
critics  and  the  phlegmatic  people  but 
the  enthusiasts  who  move  the  world 
on  and  up.  No  sneers  or  gibes  will 
scare  the  man  who  has  a  well-spring 
of  joy  in  his  heart.  As  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  Lord  whom  he  serves, 
so  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess him  with  the  rapture  which  he 
feels.  

Aug.  8 — The  Kingly  Kindness 

of  David 

(2  Sam.  S:15;  9:M3) 

The  story  of  the  chapter  is  simply 
told.  When  the  hostility  of  Saul  to 
David  had  begun  to  assume  vindictive 
and  deadly  form,  Jonathan  had 
secured  from  David  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  only  deal  kindly  with  him- 
self, but  that  he  would  continue  his 
kindness  to  his  household  and  descen- 
dants for  ever  (1  Sam.  20 :14-16).  In 
accordance  with  this  promise,  there- 
fore, David,  whose  authority  was  now 
established,  looked  about  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  a  kindness  for  Jona- 
than's sake  to  any  surviving  member 
of  the  house  of  Saul;  and  after  dili- 
gent inquiry  he  found  that  Jonathan's 
son,  the  cripple  Meribbaal-or  Mephib- 
osheth,  as  he  was  called  in  later 
times — ^was  still  alive.  His  lameness 
was  the  result  of  an  accident  he  had 
met  with  when  he  was  five  years  of 
age;  his  nurse,  hearing  of  Saul's  de- 
feat at  Gilboa,  had  taken  to  flight  and 
let  him  fall  from  her  arms  (2  Sam. 
4:4).  With  kingly  generosity  David 
restored  to  him  the  whole  of  Saul's 
large  estate,  and  gave  him  a  place  at 
his  own  table. 

Such  is  the  story,  but  it  is  one  thing 
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to  inow  the  facts  and  another  to  in- 
terpret them.  The  title  of  the  lesson 
pnts  the  most  favorable  constmction 
on  David's  conduct,  which  can  be 
readily  explained  by  his  native  mag- 
nanimity, by  his  affection  for  Jona- 
than, by  his  sworn  promise  to  him, 
and  by  his  pious  regard  for  his  mem- 
ory. There  are,  however,  scholars, 
who,  connecting  this  story  with  that  in 
21 : 1-14,  interpret  it  much  less  chari- 
tably. According  to  the  later  chap- 
ter Jehovah,  who  avenges  all  broken 
vows,  had  sent  a  famine  upon  the 
land,  in  chastisement— so  the  oracle 
had  said— for  the  sin  of  Saul  in  seek- 
ing to  exterminate  the  friendly  Gibe- 
onites.  To  turn  away  Jehovah's 
wrath,  David  acceded  to  the  demand 
of  the  Gibeonites,  with  the  result  that 
two  of  Saul's  sons  and  five  of  his 
grandsons  were  hanged — ^for  by  primi- 
tive law,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were 
visited  upon  the  children — and  Jeho- 
vah was  propitiated. 

As  these  were  apparently  all  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  of 
Saul  (cf .  9 :1)  with  the  exception  of 
Mephibosheth,  suspicion  has  fallen 
upon  David  of  having  connived  at,  if 
not  directly  instigated,  their  destruc- 
tion. Oriental  rulers  even  in  modem 
times  have  been  known  to  dispose  of 
pofisible  or  probable  rivals  in  these 
rough  and  ready  ways;  and  Solomon 
secured  his  own  place  upon  the  throne 
by  thus  summarily  removing  Adoni- 
jah  and  Shimci  (2  Kings  2:13-25, 
36-45).  It  is  further  pointed  out 
that  David  could  well  afford  to  be 
magnanimous  to  a  man  who  was  a 
cripple,  and  therefore  little  likely  to 
lead  a  revolutionary  movement;  aAd 
that  even  so,  David  took  the  pre- 
caution to  keep  him  under  continual 
surveillance  by  according  him  the  am- 
biguous privUege  of  a  place  at  the 
royal  table.  Later  events  showed 
that  David's  suspicion  of  Mephibo- 
sheth was  not  without  justification, 
for  we  find  bim  taking  part  in  the  re- 


bellion of  Absalom    (2   Sam.  16:3; 
19:25). 

Whether  David's  kindness  to  Mephib- 
osheth is  to  be  interpreted  as  mag- 
nanimous or  simply  diplomatic  will 
depend  upon  our  whole  conception 
of  David's  character ;  and  in  our  esti- 
mate we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
nobility  and  magnanimity  of  that 
character  are  beyond  any  question. 
If  it  is  possible,  as  three  weeks  ago  we 
saw  that  it  is  —  possible,  but  not 
necessary — ^to  put  a  somewhat  selfish 
construction  on  David's  sparing  of 
Saul  in  1  Sam.  26,  it  is  not  possible  to 
regard  the  famous  elegy  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  1:19-27)  as  other 
than  the  glorious  tribute  of  a  pro- 
foundly chivalrous  nature  to  a  fallen 
foe.  This  conception  of  David  may 
quite  fairly  be  brought  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  narrative  we  are  now 
considering.  There  is  in  this  versatile 
man  such  a  well-spring  of  chivalry, 
nobility,  and  charm,  that  we  may  well 
give  him  here  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  so  regard  his  kindness  to  Mephib- 
osheth as  the  sincere  expression  of  his 
affection  for  his  dead  friend. 


Aug.  15 — The  Sins  and  Sorrows 

of  David 

(2  Sam.  12:9,  10;  18:1-15) 

This  lesson  is  entitled  the  Sins  and 
Sorrows  of  David;  but  the  verses 
selected  from  chap.  12  are  meant  to 
remind  us  that  the  sorrows  are  the 
consequences  of  the  sins.  The  sor- 
rows are  those  in  which  David  was 
involved  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son 
Absalom ;  and  we  are  invited  by  chap. 
12 :9,  10  to  remember  that  while  this 
narrative  is  a  remarkably  brilliant  bit 
of  political  history,  it  is  a  moral  his- 
tory as  well.  The  Hebrew  historian 
never  ceases  to  be  the  moralist  and  the 
preacher. 

To-day's  lesson  is  not  properly  in- 
telligible until  we  see  it  in  its  relation 
to  the  whole  story  of  the  rebellion 
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whicli  covers  chaps.  13-20.  It  is 
traced  back  to  a  grievous  wrong  in- 
flicted by  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son, 
upon  Tamar,  Absalom's  full  sister — 
a  wrong  in  which  David's  guilty  pas- 
sion for  Bathsheba  is  reflected  and 
repeated.  After  silently  nursing  ven- 
gence  for  two  years,  Absalom  cun- 
ningly contrived  Amnon's  assassina- 
tion, with  the  result  that  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Syria,  where  he 
stayed  with  his  grandfather  for  three 
years  (chap.  13).  By  a  skilful  ruse 
of  Joab's,  however,  an  excuse  was 
found  for  bringing  him  back  to  David, 
whose  heart  yearned  for  his  handsome 
son  (chap.  14).  Thereupon  Absalom, 
petulant  and  ambitious,  began  by  fair 
manners  and  fairer  promises  to  steal 
the  hearts  of  people;  and  after  four 
years,  he  seized  a  pretext  to  go  to 
Hebron,  whence  he  fomented  a  con- 
spiracy throughout  the  whol^  country. 
Hebron  was  a  fine  soil  for  the  sowing 
of  disaffection,  as  it  had  formerly  been 
David's  capital  (2 :3 ;  5 :3) ,  and  would 
therefore  be  jealous  of  the  preemin- 
ence now  enjoyed  by  Jerusalem. 
David,  taken  completely  by  surprize, 
prepared  for  flight  to  the  eastern  dis- 
trict across  the  Jordan  (chap.  15). 
Not  unnaturally  the  slumbering  hopes 
of  Saul's  clan  revived,  and  exprest 
themselves  in  unchivalrous  and  ven- 
omous ways  (chap.  16).  By  a  skil- 
ful device  of  Hushai,  however  David 
and  his  forces  were  enabled  to  gain 
time  and  to  reach  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  where  he  received  valu- 
able and  touching  tokens  of  loyalty 
from  the  eastern  chiefs  (chap.  17). 

This  preliminary  survey  brings  us 
to  the  pathetic  narrative  in  chap.  18, 
which  describes  the  fateful  battle  in 
which  the  two  armies  clashed,  Absa- 
lom's cause  was  defeated,  and  he  him- 
self slain.  Incidentally  the  story  re- 
veals the  wonderful  hold  David  still 
had  over  the  troops  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  cause,  and  the  sublime 
affection  he  still  cherished  for  his  re- 


bellious son.  The  troops  would  not 
allow  David  to  riak  his  life  in  the  im- 
pending battle:  "thou,"  they  said, 
"art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us."  And 
when  news  of  the  victory  and  of  Ab- 
salom's pathetic  doom  was  brought  to 
David,  he  burst  out  into  uncontrol- 
lable grief  and  gave  utterance  to  his 
sorrow  in  words  that  will  live  for- 
ever. Joab  roughly  reminded  David 
that  such  sentimental  regard  for 
rebels  is  inconsistent  with  the  stem 
game  of  war : — "I  see  you  would  have 
been  quite  well  pleased  if  Absalom 
had  lived  and  we  had  all  died  this 
day"  (19:1-17).  But  we  love  David 
none  the  less  for  this  passionate  out- 
burst; the  rebel  was  a  son  for  whom 
he  would  willingly  have  died. 

The  moral  of  the  story,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  stated  in  advance  in  chap.  12 : 
9,  10.  Roughly,  it  is  that  men  reap 
what  they  sow,  that  sin  brings  in  its 
train  inevitable  and  terrible  conse- 
quences. The  rebellion,  which  divided 
and  nearly  overthrew  the  monarchy, 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  wicked  and 
selfish  passions  of  Amnon,  which  in 
its  turn  was  but  the  reincarnation 
of  the  wicked  and  selfish  passion  of 
his  father.  The  sooner  we  learn  that 
we  are  living  in  a  world  of  moral 
reality,  in  which  an  act  of  selfish  in- 
dulgence may  lead  to  inconceivably 
tragic  consequences  on  a  colossal  scale, 
the  better  for  us  all.  More  particularly 
the  story  suggests  that  individual  sel- 
fishness, greed,  or  passion  may  lead  to 
the  gravest  political  disaster ;  tho  Am- 
non could  not  have  foreseen  it,  it  is  the 
simple  truth  that  his  sin  sent  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  brave  men 
to  their  death  years  after  he  was  in 
his  grave,  and  very  nearly  brought 
David's  kingdom  to  destruction.  The 
same  lesson  has  been  written  in  blood 
and  fire  in  the  history  of  our  own 
time.  The  selfish  and  wicked  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  others  has  involved 
the  whole  world  in  an  unspeakable 
catastrophe.    Doubtless  it  is  those  in 
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the  highest  places  who  have  the  power 
to  work  the  greatest  mischief;  but  it 
is  well  for  ns  all  to  remember  that  we 
each  make  a  contribution  for  good  or 
evil  to  the  history  of  our  times,  and 
that  the  forces  we  set  in  motion  by 
our  goodness  or  baseness  will  go  on. 


Aug.  22 — A  Prayer  for  Pardon 

(Pfl.  61:1-17) 

Doubtless  this  psalm  is  inserted  at 
this  point  under  the  impression  that 
it  was,  as  the  superscription  suggests, 
composed  by  David  to  express  his 
shame,  soi  )w,  and  penitence  after  his 
great  sin.  But,  as  we  saw  in  dealing 
with  Ps.  23,  the  superscriptions  are 
no  real  part  of  the  psalms,  and  mod- 
em scholars  are  almost  unanimous  in 
believing  that  this  psalm  is  much  later 
than  David.  It  is  difficult — so  they 
argue — ^to  believe  that  the  man  who 
had  committed  two  of  the  basest  sins 
that  can  stain  a  human  career,  could 
have  written,  '' Against  thee,  thee 
only,  have  I  sinned."  Had  he  not 
been  guilty  of  unutterable  wrong 
against  Bathsheba  and  Uriah  alsot 
Other  reasons  also,  into  which  we 
need  not  go,  against  the  Davidic 
authorship,  are  adduced  by  scholars. 
It  can  not  be  too  earnestly  said  that 
this  is  a  purely  historical  and  literary 
question,  and  of  no  great  religious 
imi>ortance.  Whoever  wrote  the 
psalm,  it  will  remain  for  all  time  the 
world's  supreme  expression  of  confes- 
sion and  penitence. 

The  thought  of  the  psalm  articu- 
lates itself  thus:  verses  1  and  2  are 
a  prayer  for  forgiveness,  verses  3-12 
are  confession  and  entreaty,  verses  13 
and  14  a  vow  of  service,  and  verses 
15-17  expound  the  meaning  of  true 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  eflPective  way  to  develop  the 
thought  and  bring  out  the  various 
points  of  the  psalm  would  just  be  to 
translate  it  into  the  language  of  to- 


day. It  would  then  run  something 
like  this  \ 

Be  gracious  unto  me,  O  God — ^for 
thou  art  loving  and  very  pitiful — 
and  blot  my  transgressions  out  of  thy 
book.  Nay,  I  need  cleansing  as  well 
as  forgiveness ;  for  the  mire  of  sin  has 
defiled  my  soul.  O  wash  me  well  and 
make  me  clean  (1,  2). 

I  pray  for  thy  grace,  for  full  well 
I  know  the  burden  of  my  sin:  it  is 
ever  in  my  thoughts.  Not  against 
men  indeed  have  I  sinned,  but  against 
thee  alone,  and  done  that  which  is 
displeasing  to  thee.  I  acknowledge 
that  thy  judgment  is  just  and  impar- 
tial. I  am  weak  and  prone  to  sin,  for 
such  is  the  nature  with  which  I  was 
bom.  Grant  me  that  vdsdom  of  heart 
which  leads  to  the  truth  that  thou 
lovest  to  find  in  men.  Cleanse  me 
from  the  leprosy '  of  sin ;  wash  away 
my  stains  till  I  be  clean  every  whit. 
Then,  with  sin  forgiven,  may  it  be 
mine  to  hear  glad  cries  of  joy  sent  up 
by  the  members  of  my  broken  body." 
O  forgive  and  forget  my  sin,  look  not 
upon  it,  blot  it  out  of  thy  book. 
Cleanse  and  forgive  and  create  me 
anew,  for  a  clean  heart  is  thy  crea- 
tion. Create  such  a  heart  for  me,  0 
God,  and  plant  within  me  a  new  and 
stedfast  spirit.  Deny  me  not  thy 
presence ;  take  not  from  me  the  spirit 
that  prompts  to  a  good  and  holy  life. 
Give  me  again  the  joy  which  once  I 
knew  ere  I  forfeited  it  through  sin — 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  thou  art  help- 
ing and  saving  me.  Support  me  with 
the  spirit  which  readily  wills  and  does 
that  which  is  good  (3-12). 

Then  shall  I  be  fit  to  be  thy  servant, 
teaching  sinners  thy  ways,  and  turn- 
ing the  godless  to  thee.  O  Jehovah, 
the  God  who  canst  save  me,  if  thou 
do  but  save  me  from  the  deadly  perils 


^Here  I  follow  the  paraphrase  in  my  MeMwggg 
of  the  PtalmUtt  (Scrihner),  p.  199. 

'Hyssop  was  used  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  14:4). 

*0n  this  Tiew  of  the  '^nea,"  the  fpeaktr 
wonld  be  the  worshiping  Church,  rftther  tun  Ml 
individual. 
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which  beset  me  on  every  side,  I  will 
celebrate  thy  faithfulness  in  a  ringing^ 
song  (13,  14). 

If  thou,  O  Lord,  do  but  open  the 
lips  which  sorrow  has  closed,  I  will 
use  them  to  declare  thy  praise;  my 
thank-offering  I  will  render  in  song, 
for  animal  sacrifice  thou  dost  not  de- 
sire. The  sacrifice  thou  desirest  is  a 
broken  spirit;  and  the  heart  that  is 
crusht  thou  lovest,  O  God  (15-17). 

The  last  two  verses  (18,  19)  which 
pray  for  the  restoration  of  the  broken 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  revival  of 
the  Temple  worship— if  they  be 
part  of  the  original  psalm — would 
strengthen  the  view  that  in  the  psalm 
it  is  rather  the  voice  of  the  sorrowful 
Church  than  of  an  individual  that  is 
heard.  But  this  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  essential  truth  or  value  of 
the  psalm :  it  will  remain  the  language 
of  confession,  penitence,  and  entreaty 
while  the  world  stands. 


Aug.  29 — Beginnings  of  Solo- 

mon's  Beign      (l  Kings  1:1-3:15) 

We  saw  a  fortnight  ago  how  the 
position  of  David  had  been  challenged 
by  (me  of  his  own  sons,  and  how  inse- 
cure, for  a  time  at  least,  the  newly 
founded  monarchy  was.  But  in  1 
Kings  2:46  we  read  that  "the  king- 
dom was  established  in  the  hand  of 
Solomon."  The  first  two  chapters  of 
this  book  disclose  the  methods  of  in- 
trigue, violence,  and  blood,  by  which 
that  kingdom  was  established.  The 
only  possible  rival,  Adonijah,  with  his 
chief  supporters  and  any  others  who 
might  prove  dangerous,  were  simply 
put  out  of  the  way.  The  narrative 
makes  very  unsavory  reading,  tho  it 
has  plenty  of  parallels  in  the  annals 
of  other  Oriental  despotisms. 

First,  Adonijah,  as  the  heir  appar- 
ent, made  a  not  unnatural  bid  for  the 
throne  so  soon  to  be  rendered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  David.  But  Bath- 
sheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,  sup- 


ported by  Nathan  the  prophet,  suc- 
cessfully schemed  to  secure  from  the 
aged  David  permission  to  have  Solo- 
mon proclaimed  as  his  successor,  and 
the  rival  Adonijah  was  banished  from 
the  court  (chap.  1).  Then,  after 
David's  last  charge  to  Solomon,  fol- 
lows the  unedifying  story  of  his  in- 
junctions to  put  Shimei  and  Joab  to 
death — Shimei  who  had  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom  to  hurl  insults  and  curses 
at  David  (2  Sam.  16:5-8),  and  Joab, 
David's  general,  his  old  and  faithful 
henchman,  whose  chief  fault  had  been 
that  he  had  served  him  not  wisely  but 
too  well.  These  injunctions  were 
scrupulously  carried  out,  and  a  pre^ 
text  was  also  seized  for  removing 
Adonijah  by  death.  Further,  Abi- 
athar,  the  priest,  who  with  Joab  had 
supported  Adonijah's  claim  to  the 
throne  (1:7),  was  deposed  from  the 
priestly  office  (2 :27) ,  and  replaced  by 
Zadok  (2:35).  This  was  the  dis- 
creditable way  in  which  Solomon's 
kingdom  was  ^^established."  It  is  the 
literal  truth  that  Solomon,  as  Oress- 
mann  says,  "erected  his  throne  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  opponents."  The 
guilt  of  the  murder  of  Joab  and 
Shimei  must  be  shared  between  David 
and  Solomon — by  David  for  com- 
manding it  and  by  Solomon  for  exe^ 
cuting  it,  while  for  the  murder  of 
Adonijah  Solomon  must  bear  the  en- 
tire responsibility. 

We  turn  with  relief  from  this  story 
of  blood  to  chap.  3,  which  brings 
Solomon  before  us  as  the  embodiment 
of  wisdom.  At  the  sanctuary  of 
Gibeon,  about  six  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  Solomon  appears  to  have 
celebrated  his  accession  to  the  throne 
by  a  great  religious  ceremony;  and 
there,  on  the  following  night,  he  was 
visited  in  a  dream  by  Jehovah,  who 
offered  to  grant  him  whatever  he 
would  ask.  Then,  just  on  the 
threshold   of  his   royal   duties,   the 
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young  king  humbly  besought  his  God 
— ^not  indeed  for  riches  or  long  life  or 
victory,  but — for  wisdom  and  insight 
touching  all  matters  which  it  fell  to 
him  to  judge,  or,  more  generally,  for 
the  power  to  govern  his  people  with 
discretion.  Jehovah  heard  and  an- 
swered his  wise  prayer,  and  gave  him, 
besides  riches  and  honor,  length  of 
days  for  which  he  had  not  asked. 
Incidentally  a  lurid  light  is  cast  upon 
the  ferocity  of  ancient  religion  by  a 
phrase  in  verse  11,  which  implies  that 
the  life  of  one's  enemies  is  a  conceiv- 
able, if  not  also  a  legitimate,  subject 
of  petition  to  God. 

There  are  features  in  this  story 
which  raise  curious  questions.  Com- 
ing fresh  from  the  tale  of  the  violent 
and  unscrupulous  measures  by  which 
Solomon  secured  his  place  upon  the 
throne,  one  is  puzzled  by  the  pretense 
of  humble  innocence  which  seems  to 
lie  behind  the  simple  confession,  ^'I 
know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in," 
and  one  finds  it  hard  to  reconcile  the 
two.  But  the  main  question  raised  by 
the  narrative  is  as  to  the  meaning  of 
wisdom — ^the  quality  for  which  Solo- 
mon prayed  and  which,  according  to 
a  persistent  tradition,  he  did  in  point 
of  fact  possess  to  a  supreme  degree. 
The  story  which  follows  (3:16-28)— 
of  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
Solomon  decided  between  two  women 
who  each  claimed  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  living  child — seems  to  be  told  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  wis- 
dom: in  which  case  wisdom  would 
mean  that  kind  of  shrewdness,  com- 
mon in  Oriental  stories,  which  enables 
a  man  to  penetrate  disguises  and  solve 
perplexing  riddles.  But  the  wisdom 
implied  by  the  terms  of  the  prayer 
seems  to  be  an  ampler  thing  than  this : 
something  like  the  power  to  direct 
discreetly  the  country's  affidrs — ^what 
we  might  call  political  wisdom.  The 
difficulty  about  this  larger  interpreta- 
tion, however,  is  that  later  narratives 
show  that  that  was  precisely  the  sort 


of  wisdom  that  Solomon  did  not 
possess:  indeed  it  was  his  lack  of  it 
that  later  led  to  the  revolution  of 
Jeroboam,  which  was  essentially  a 
protest  against  Solomon's  grinding 
taxation  and  his  destruction  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  "Thy  father,"  said 
the  revolutionaries,  speaking  to  Be- 
hoboam,  "made  our  yoke  heavy" 
(12:4).  The  story  in  3:1-15  un- 
doubtedly received  its  present  form  in 
later  times  when  by  "wisdom,"  in  its 
present  context,  was  broadly  meant 
the  spirit  which  prompted  Solomon  to 
aspire  to  be  a  peaceful  king,  a  pro- 
moter of  culture,  as  we  should  say, 
rather  than  a  warrior  king  like  David. 
There  would  thus  shine  from  the  pas- 
sage a  genuine  appreciation  of  peace 
in  contrast  with  war,  as  the  true  and 
normal  basis  of  a  nation's  real  wel- 
fare— an  attitude  which  one  might 
expect  all  civilized  nations  to  share 
to-day,  after  the  recent  horrors. 

Many  as  are  the  problems  raised  by 
the  story,  however,  its  broad  teach- 
ing is  plain  enough.  It  raises  and 
answers  the  question:  What  is  the 
thing  best  worth  having  in  life?  (1) 
Men  answer  that  question  in  many 
ways — ^wealth,  honor,  and  long  life; 
and  these  are  far  from  being  un- 
worthy aspirations,  if  they  are  put  to 
a  good  use.  The  sequel  of  the  story 
does  actually  regard  them  as  gifts  of 
God.  (2)  But  there  is  something  bet- 
ter still,  viz,,  the  power  to  fill  our 
place  and  to  do  our  duty  in  whatevei 
sphere  we  are.  Solomon  was  ruler, 
and  his  ambition  was  to  rule  well ;  all 
of  us  are  workers,  and  our  ambition 
should  be  to  work  well.  For  this  we 
need  tact,  discernment,  insight,  "wis- 
dom," the  power  to  penetrate  beneath 
appearances  and  to  concentrate  upon 
essential  things:  we  need,  in  short, 
"an  understanding  heart."  (3)  Those 
who  think  that  they  can  do  without 
religion  should  carefully  note  that 
this  wisdom  is  represented  as  coming 
to  the  man  who  has  waited  upon  God 
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in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  book  of  Proverbs  tells 
nsy  that  tme  wisdom  lies.  (4)  It  is 
the  simple  truth  also  that  this  deeply 
rooted  wisdom  carries  with  it  the 
promise  of  long  life,  vigor,  riches, 
honor.  The  man  who  is  thus  **wise" 
in  relation  tp'Ood  and  to  his  fellows 
is  more  likely  to  win  these  things  than 
the  fool.  If  nations  and  men  had  the 
wisdom  to  aline  themselves  with  the 
purpose  of  God,  to  seek  first  and  fore- 
most his  kingdom  and  to  establish 
justice  and  pity  in  their  relations 
with  one  another,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly find,  as  our  Lord  promised 
they  would,  that  those  other  material 
things  would  be  added  to  them. 


Discoveries  in  Ethiopia 

Ethiopia  on  the  Nile  (one  of  the  three 
regions  appearing  as  Ktuh  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible)  extends  from  the  npper  end  of  the 
first  eataract  of  the  Nile  to  about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile  at 
Khartum  (roughlj  16"* — 24"*  north  latitude), 
eastward  reaching  the  Bed  Sea.  An  article 
in  the  Harvard  Theological  Beview  bj  Pro- 
fessor Beisner  of  Harvard  University  on  the 
above  subject  sums  up  the  results  of  arch- 
eological  research  respecting  the  region.  He 
tells  us  that  its  cultivable  patches  of  land 
are  found  only  in  the  mouths  of  the  side 
ravines,  most  of  the  surface  being  bare  and 
infertile.  Its  ancient  resources  laj  in  its 
position  as  controller  and  taxer  of  traffic  bj 
laiTd  and  water  between  north  and  south. 
The  material  digested  in  the  article  includes 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
and  the  resiilts  gained  by  the  Nubian 
Archeological  ,  Survey  and  the  Harvard- 
Boston  expedition  operating  at  Kerma  and 
Napata — ^the  latter  for  a  considerable 
period  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

Professor  Beisner  divides  the  history  of 
Ethiopia  prior  to  1000  B.C.  into  three  pe- 
riods: 2900-2000  B.C.,  the  period  of  Egyptian 
trading  caravans;  2000-1600,  the  Egyptian 
occupation;  1600-1000,  the  Egyptian  vice- 
royalty.  Egypt  was  throughout  this  time 
the  determining  factor  both  in  government 
and  culture,  maintaining  influence  and  i>ower 
through  forts,  temples,  and  colonies.  Till 
1916  the  material  for  the  later  history  was 


lacking,  except  for  the  period  715-663  8.0, 
when  Ethiopian  kings  (Shabaka,  Bhabataka, 
and  Tirhakah;  cf.  2  Kings  19:  9;  Isa.  37:  9) 
ruled  Egypt,  and  Biblical  and  cuneiform 
narratives  are  available.  Then  began  dis- 
coveries which  uncovered  royal  eemeteries, 
and  illumined  the  history  900-300  B.c 

The  royal  family  of  Ethiopia  was  Libyan 
in  origin,  settled  at  El-Kurruw  tiB  Tir- 
halcah's  time.  Between  900  and  800  B.a 
Ethiopia  was  practically  an  independent 
principality;  by  750  its  kings  had  so  far 
conquered  Egypt  as  to  hold  Thebes,  by  715 
were  masters  of  Egypt  In  673  they  met 
and  defeated  the  Assyrian  invaders  of 
Egypt  under  Esarhaddon,  but  were  defeated 
and  driven  back  as  far  as  Thebes  three  years 
later.  In  668  Assurbanipal  took  Memphis 
and  Thebes,  defeating  Tirhakah.  In  663  Tir- 
hakah's  eon  Tanutaman  recaptured  IdGemphls 
and  the  Delta;  but  Assurbanipal  reappeared 
and  drove  Tanutaman  back.  Of  this  Libyan 
dynasty  only  Tirhakah  appears  to  have  lived 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  inscriptions  3ie  con- 
stantly uses  names  indicative  of  Egyptian 
sovereignty— like  "son  of  Ba.** 

After  the  final  defeat  of  Tanutaman  the 
Ethiopian  kings  withdrew  to  their  own  do- 
main. The  names  of  the  eucoesors  of  Tanut- 
aman in  Ethiopia  down  to  300  b.g.  and  be- 
yond have  been  recovered  through  the  exca- 
vations and  (the  general  character  of  their 
reigns  and  their  relations  with  Egypt  has 
become  known.  In  the  lattef  part  of  this 
period  the  attention  of  monarehs  and  people 
was  directed  south  rather  than  nor^,  de- 
veloping ithe  region  of  "Baru'a"  (supposed 
to  be  Meroe). 

The  same  author  and  excavator  goes  more 
elaborately  and  technically  into  the  subject 
in  two  articles  in  The  Journal  of  JBgypiian 
Archeology  for  January,  1920.  In  one  of 
these  [to  be  continued  in  the  next  number] 
is  prepared  a  consecutive  chronological  list 
of  the  Egyptian  viceroys  who  ruled  Ethi- 
opia 1549-1100  [10801]  B.C.  The  other  is 
a  "Note  on  the  Harvard-Boston  Excavations 
at  El-Kurruw  and  Barkal  in  1918-19." 
At  those  places  were,  among  others, 
the  tombs  of  four  kings,  three  of  them 
pyramids.  These  four  tombs  belonged  to 
Pianky,  Shabaka,  Shabataka  and  Tanuta- 
man of  the  so-called  "Nubian  period,"  and 
with  others  discovered  are  held  to  establish 
the  chronological  order,  with  its  founders, 
of  the  dynasty  which  for  a  time  ruled  Egypt. 
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Thus  man  aeqnired  his  habits  of  conquest 
and  domination,  his  soperior  physical 
strength  and  initiative,  while  woman  con- 
tinned  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  home  and 
dwell  within  its  confines.  Man  the  conqueror 
of  other  men  became  the  ruler  of  all  whom 
he  could  bring  under  his  jurisdiction, 
naturally  first  of  all  the  women  of  his 
household.  Woman,  dependent  upon  him  for 
protection  against  tribal  enemies  aa  well 
as  for  a  food  supply  in  those  nomadie  days, 
became  a  chattel.  And  it  was  not  until  some 
stiirings  of  democracy  were  felt  that  veeofrd 
appears  of  any  recognition  of  women  as 
people  in  the  same  sense  as  men. 

It  is  easy  to  follow  the  psychological  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  world  order  as  affecting 
women;  easy  to  understand  how  the  con- 
queror once  enthroned,  the  monarch  once 
self-crowned,  acquired  belief  in  hie  dirine 
right  to  that  supremacy.  Sasy  to  under- 
stand also  is  the  psychology  of  the  acquired 
traits  and  tendencies  of  the  subject  half  of 
the  race,  woman,  occupied  with  her  mani- 
fold duties,  limited  in  her  outlook  by  the 
boundaries  her  husband  fizt,  accepting  the 
standards  he  set  because  she  had  no  others 
to  compare.  Is  it  any  wonder  she  became, 
generaUy  speaking,  fitted  into  the  man-made 
scheme  of  things,  enthralled  in  a  bondage 
which  was  in  part  forcible,  in  part  af- 
fectionate and  protective,  and  that  she  often 
loved  the  very  bonds  themselves — ^not  know- 
ing what  freedom  wasf 

To  the  minds  of  exceptional  men  and 
women  there  came,  in  course  of  time,  the 
ideal  of  universal  freedom.  The  ri^t  of 
any  man  to  rule  over  any  other  man  was 
denied  by  these  idealists.  The  consent  of 
the  governed  was  postulated  as  a  basis  for 
just  government.  And  then,  naturally,  if 
for  men,  why  not  for  women  f 

GhraduaUy  thus  emerged  a  tangible  con- 
ception, a  concrete  movement,  which  sought 
to  put  society  on  a  new  basis.  PoHtieal  phi- 
losophy and  ethics,  and  dowty  religion,  are 


Aug.  1 — Its  Aspirations 

It  is  now  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the 
women  of  the  entire  United  States  will  have 
the  ri^t  to  vote  in  coming  elections.  Women 
have  full  suffrage  under  nineteen  other 
governments,  and  partial  suffrage  under  six 
more.  To  that  extent  women  have  the  tools 
of  citizenship,  and  a  great  democratic  prin- 
ciple has  been  established  for  a  great  new 
portion  of  the  earth's  people. 

But  the  Tote  is  not  the  chief  end  of  the 
woman  movement.  It  is  only  the  first 
political  phase  of  an  impulse  which  has  been 
stirring  for  generations.  The  movement 
may  be  deeeribed  as  woman's  demand  for 
recognition  as  a  human  being.  It  is  woman's 
rebellion  against  domination,  psychologi- 
cally as  well  as  materially  and  politically, 
of  one  sex  by  the  other.  It  is  woman's  de- 
mand that  she  be  valued  not  alone  for  her 
aex  attributes  but  also  for  the  qualities 
which  she  possesses  in  common  with  man. 
It  is  her  demand  for  means  of  self -protec- 
tion. It  is  her  determination  to  function  as 
a  citixen  equally  with  men  and  to  contribute 
intellectually,  morally,  and  ethically,  as  well 
as  physically,  to  the  commonwealth. 

Women  do  not  doubt  man's  fundamental 
Bense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  They  do  not 
think  of  him  as  an  intentional  oppressor. 
They  know  that  in  the  existing  order  of 
things  he  is  merely  acting  out  the  inherited 
and  acquired  habits  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
environment. 

Gradually,  imperceptibly,  down  the  ages 
sex  differentiation  has  taken  on  successive 
phases  and  degrees— under  the  impelling 
force  of  hunger,  scientists  say.  The  better 
located,  better  nourished  cells  were  called 
female  cells,  and  they,  we  are  told, 
were  the  centers  of  the  first  organic  uni- 
verse, because  sustenance  could  be  found 
where  they  were  found.  As  life  progrest 
and  became  more  diversified,  woman  was 
still  the  producer,  man  the  hunter  and 
the  filter. 
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coming  to  nnderetand  that  the  woman  moTO- 
ment  ia  essentiallj  the  application  of  the 
teachings  of  Ghrist  to  the  relationship  of  the 
sexes — ^to  both  halTes  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

Firstly,  it  means  that  women  are  people, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  other  people,  namely 
men. 

Secondly,  it  means  that  men  should  do 
unto  others,  namely,  women,  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  them.  This  means 
that  they  should  interpret  the  aspirations 
and  ideals  of  women  as  they  would  have 
women  interpret  and  minister  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  of  men. 

The  fact  remains  that  most  men  still  do 
not  understand  woman's  aim.  They  do  not 
see  why  the  women  fight  so  hard  for  it,  nor 
what  they  mean  by  the  things  they  are  fight- 
ing for.  In  so  far  as. men  have  accepted  the 
theory  and  arguments  of  woman  suffrage, 
they  have  yielded  to  persuasion,  to  intellec- 
tual conviction  perhaps — ^possibly  only  as 
indulgence.  Barely  have  they  understood  or 
sympathized  with  the  deep,  passionate  feel- 
ing of  the  women  who  have  carried  the 
movement  forward  to  its  present  stage. 

In  practical  terms  this  has  meant  that, 
notwithstanding  the  approaching  victory  for 
woman  suffrage,  women  are  far  from  com- 
plete emancipation.  Public  opinion  still 
limits  them  to  a  '^sphere";  they  are  denied 
many  of  the  civic  rights  of  men;  they  suffer 
discrimination  of  almost  every  kind,  eco- 
nomic, social,  moral,  and  politicaL  And  they 
find  themselves  on  nearly  all  public  issues 
overlooked  or  taken  for  granted,  instead  of 
being  called  into  councils  as  representatives 
of  their  own  point  of  view. 


'Aug.  8 — The  Struggle  for  the 

Vote 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
written  in  terms  of  ''We,  the  people."  There 
is  not  a  word  in  the  original  document  which 
implies  that  the  franchise  should  be  given 
to  one  sex  only.  The  restriction  to  male 
citizens  was  the  work  of  the  States — a  work 
which  it  has  taken  more  than  seventy  years 
of  struggle  to  undo. 

Abigail  Adams,  in  1787,  foresaw  what 
would  happen.  But  her  appeal  that  women's 
right  to  vote  be  specified  in  the  constitution 
was    disregarded.      With    the    anti-slavery 


movement  in  the  early  nineteenth  eentnxT' 
the  protest  took  larger  form,  and  the  fir^ 
Woman's  Bights  Convention  was  held  at 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  in  1848.  When  the 
Civil  War  was  over,  and  the  slaves  were 
freed,  the  women  asked  that  they,  too,  be 
protected  in  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  But  they  were  told, 
"This  is  the  hour  of  the  negro — ^the  women 
must  wait."  So  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
specifies  only  "race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude." 

But  with  this  denial  of  their  rights  the 
women's  struggle  became  more  determined. 
At  first,  under  leadership  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  the  question  was  fought  out  in  the 
courts,  under  the  contention  that  women, 
being  people,  were  entitled  to  the  right  to 
vote  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  constitution. 
Adverse  decisions  in  the  test  cases,  however, 
threw  the  women  back  upon  political  action 
as  their  only  possible  course. 

Two  schools  of  political  theory,  and  two 
suffrage  organizations  developed.  One, 
headed  by  Susan  B.  Anthony,  advocated  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution,  pro- 
viding that  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex."  The  other,  headed 
by  Lucy  Stone,  placed  its  reliance  chiefiy 
upon  State  constitutional  amendments,  which 
meant  State  referendum  campaigns,  one  by 
one.  After  a  time  these  two  organizations 
merged  into  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  which,  as  a  federation 
of  State  suffrage  associations,  worked  for 
both  State  and  Federal  legislation,  recog- 
nizing a  certain  amount  of  State  leverage 
as  necessary  to  produce  results  in  the  Federal 
Congress. 

Gradually  the  States  granted  political 
equality  to  women,  Wyoming  in  1869  coming 
into  its  statehood  with  a  constitution  pro- 
viding that  wo^en  vote  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.  In  1893  Colorado,  the  next  State, 
gave  women  the  vote.  In  1912  there  were 
only  eight  equal  suffrage  States,  all  in  the 
far  west. 

In  1913,  however,  the  women  of  Illinois, 
which  has  a  constitution  almost  impossible 
to  amend,  found  a  new  way  to  advance. 
They  asked  and  obtained  from  the  State 
legislature  all  the  suffrage  that  body  could 
grant,  namely,  the  right  to  vote  for  offices 
not  provided  for  in  the  State  constitution. 
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Those  offices  are  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  municipal  offices,  and  some  few 
others. 

This  Tietory  brought  into  the  presidential 
electorate  at  once  about  1,700,000  women, 
and  established  the  principle  of  woman 
suffrage  for  the  first  time  east  of  the 
MississippL  It  also  pointed  the  way  to 
similar  Tictories  in  other  States,  in  most  of 
which  presidential  and  municipal  suffrage, 
one  or  both,  could  be  secured  without  going 
through  the  long,  arduous,  and  almost  pro- 
hibitire  process  of  amending  the  State 
constitution. 

Bj  this  time  also  it  had  become  apparent 
that  there  was  sufficient  leverage  in  Con- 
gress, through  representatives  of  the  equal 
suffrage  States  and  Illinois,  to  make 
progress  with  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
eonstitution.  Headquarters  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  were 
established  in  Washington,  and  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  appointed  to  push  the 
national  campaign.  This  move  brought 
about  important  realignments  among  the 
suffrage  workers  themselves  and  new  de- 
velopments in  the  political  opposition,  set- 
ting up  anew  the  controversy  of  States' 
rights  versus  Federal  control. 

The  result  among  suffrage  workers  was 
the  splitting  off  of  a  group  who  believed  in 
working  exclusively  for  Federal  action,  and 
the  organization  of  the  present  National 
Woman's  Party,  originally  known  as  the 
Congressional  Union,  headed  by  Alice  PauL 
The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
headed  by  the  late  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  re- 
tained its  policy  of  combined  and  mutual 
action  through  State  legislatures  and 
Congress,  upon  the  theory  that  progress  in 
either  would  be  reflected  in  the  other,  and 
utilizing  the  State  suffrage  organizations  to 
promote  State  suffrage  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  votes  in  Congress  for 
the  Federal  constitution  amendment.  The 
▼alue  of  this  policy  was  demonstrated  when 
the  successful  State  campaign  in  New  York 
in  1917  brought  the  largest  block  of  votes  in 
Congress  almost  solidly  over  to  the  suffrage 
ride. 

The  Federal  amendment  made  slow  ad- 
vance up  to  1915,  when  the  House  gave  it  a 
majority  of  204  to  174,  and  finally  passed 
it  by  one  vote  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  in  1918.  But  the  Senate  blocked  it, 
and  the  resolution  had  to  be  reintroduced  in 


the  next  Congress.  Finally,  in  May,  1919, 
it  passed  the  House  by  304  to  89,  and  got 
through  the  Senate  in  June,  1919,  by  barely 
one  vote  more  than  the  two-thirds  required. 

The  ratification  process,  at  first  so  prompt 
that  twenty-two  States  took  action  within 
six  months,  continued  at  fairly  rapid  rate 
and  with  no  serious  ocntests  up  through  the 
thirty-third  State,  which  ratified  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920.  The  West  Virginia  ratification 
was  completed  by  means  of  the  sensational 
trip  from  California  of  an  absent  senator, 
who  reached  the  State  Capital  just  in  time 
to  cast  the  deciding  vote.  Washington  has 
since  ratified,  making  thirty-five  States. 

Suffragists  rest  their  present  hopes  upon 
Teimessee,  with  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
and  Connecticut  the  other  possibilities,  if 
political  expediency  forces  them.  If  the 
amendment  is  ratified,  about  28,000,000 
women  will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  If  ratification  fails,  there  wiU 
still  be  18,000,000  women  who  can  vote  for 
President  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States,  thirty  in  number,  fifteen  of  which 
have  granted  full  suffrage  to  women,  thir- 
teen have  presidential  or  presidential  and 
municipal  suffrage  for  women,  and  two  have 
full  primary  suffrage. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  in  the  United  States.  Its 
educational  value  to  the  entire  country  has 
been  incalculable,  for  women  all  over  the 
land,  claiming  their  right  of  citizenship,  have 
been  the  exponents  of  democratic  ideals  and 
incidentally  instructors  in  constitutional 
history,  civics,  and  a  new  philosophy.  With 
logic  on  their  side,  they  have  developed  re- 
sourcefulness, poise,  and  effectiveness  in 
action  and  debate.  They  have  made  legiti- 
mate propaganda  almost  an  art  and  certainly 
a  profession.  They  have  set  new  standards 
of  ethics  and  also  of  success  in  dealing  with 
political  corruption,  and  have  driven  their 
corrupt  enemies  off  the  field  by  direct  and 
open  attack  and  by  direct  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  on  the  records  of  the  legis- 
lators. 

On  the  moral  effect  of  the  suffrage  victory, 
however,  women  rely  as  probably  the  great- 
est factor  in  the  hoped-for  results.  Women 
agree  that  the  vote,  a  symbol  as  weU  as  an 
instrument  of  freedom,  was  merely  the  first 
requisite  to  attainment  of  woman's  full 
rights  as  citizen  and  human  being.  She 
stands    victorious,    bearing    the    franchise. 
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politically  eqoal  with  men.  Through  the 
connotations  of  that  franchise,  the  sjrmbol 
of  democracy  and  equality,  she  hopes  to  cope 
with  the  struggle  which  must  now  be  car- 
ried into  all  the  other  fields  of  life's  activ- 
ities. 


Aug.  15 — Woman's  Civil  Sta- 

ttbs.  Social  Conscience, 

and  "Sphere^^ 

Man's  protective  instinct  operates  con- 
cretely— for  the  individual  woman,  not  for 
the  mass.  Otherwise,  how  explain  a  law 
which  fixes  the  legal  age  of  consent  at  ten 
years  f  Or  the  various  devices  for  the  legal 
branding  and  disabling  of  women  for  sex 
offenses  which  are  ignored  in  menf 

It  was  a  conspicuous  fact  np  to  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  woman  movement  had 
acquired  its  present  impetus,  that  only  in 
the  equal  suffrage  States  was  the  age  of 
consent  as  high  as  eighteen  years.  Since 
that  time  new  laws,  insisted  upon  by  women, 
have  been  obtained  in  most  of  the  other 
States,  so  that  thirty  now  have  the  eighteen- 
year  law  and  most  of  the  others  have  a 
sixteen-year  requirement.  Only  lately,  how- 
ever, has  Georgia  raised  the  age  above  ten, 
and  Florida,  tho  making  the  age  sixteen 
years  in  general,  has  the  horrible  qualifi- 
cation of  ten  years  for  the  unchaste.  Think 
of  it — children  of  ten  years  unchaste  I 

In  three  States  the  father  of  a  child  has 
still  the  legal  right  to  choose  the  guardian 
of  that  child  without  consent  of  the  mother. 
Only  about  half  the  States  have  guardian- 
ship laws  which  give  equality  to  father 
and  mother. 

While  a  married  woman  has  full  pos- 
session and  control  of  her  own  property  in 
most  States,  there  are  in  some  instances 
qualifications  as  to  the  husband's  consent, 
and  in  a  few  States  a  married  woman's 
wages  are  not  legally  her  own,  unless  she 
lives  apart  from  her  husband.  During  the 
State  suffrage  campaign  in  New  York  a  few 
years  ago  a  court  decided  in  favor  of  a 
husband  whose  wife  had  bought  their  home 
with  her  own  wages,  earned  during  his 
disability. 

Some  States  still  retain  the  right  of 
dower  and  courtesy,  under  which  the  wife 
inheilts  one-third  of  the  husband's  prop- 
erty but  the  husband  inherits  all  of  the 
wife's.    And  the  United  States  statutes  pro- 


vide that  a  woman  shall  have  the  nation- 
ality of  her  husband.  Thus  during  the 
world  war  an  American  woman,  who  had 
married  a  German  years  ago,  had  the  legal 
status  of  an  alien  enemy  and  was  deprived 
of  her  property  as  well  as  her  citizenship, 
tho  her  actual  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
was  never  questioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
war  brides  of  American  soldiers  arrive  in 
this  country  with  the  full  status  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  because  their  husbands  are. 

Women  and  the  Social  Conscience: 
The  progress  thus  far  made  in  removing 
women's  legal  disabilities,  accompanying  as 
it  does  the  progress  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment, is  testimony  to  the  need  of  women's 
direct  influence  upon  legislative  bodies,  not 
only  to  protect  and  secure  justice  for  them- 
selves, but  to  register  in  law  the  new  social 
conscience  which  is  so  clearly  a  concomitant 
of  women's  approach  to  emancipation. 

Nothing,  probably,  is  more  definitely  at- 
tributable to  the  woman  movement  than 
the  new  standard  of  thinking  about  women 
and  marriage  and  sex  relationships  in  gea- 
eraL  And  nothing  gives  more  rejoicing  to 
the  modem  woman  herself  than  the  new 
chivalry  of  women  to  women,  the  new  sia- 
terhood  which  is  establishing  itself.  Women 
have  declared  for  social  standards  i^ch 
measure  women,  as  they  measure  men,  by 
all  their  abilities  and  capabilities,  aU  their 
virtues  or  their  faults,  and  not  by  the  one 
test  of  sex  virtue  alone. 

Sex  virtue  itself  is  to  have  a  truer  in- 
terpretation. For  offenses  involving  men 
and  women  both  the  man  must  be  held  to 
his  full  responsibility,  especially  for  the 
evil  of  conunereialized  prostitution. 

Woman's  sense  of  justice  also  demands 
and  has,  in  some  instances,  achieved  the 
removal  of  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  There 
should  be  no  such  thing,  legally,  women 
insist,  as  an  illegitimate  child.  Every  child 
is  entitled  to  its  fair  chance  in  life. 

But,  perhaps,  even  farther  reaching  than 
any  other  new  standard  is  the  woman  move- 
ment's new  ideal  of  marriage.  The  woman 
who  marries  in  order  to  acquire  a  home, 
or  to  obtain  means  of  support,  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  prostitute  who  sells  her  sex 
for  money  without  a  marriage  ceremony. 
Marriage  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  mutual 
love  of  the  man  and  the  woman  is  the  stand- 
ard the  woman  movement  would  set  up. 

This  creed  is  rapidly  establishing  Hffft^f, 
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Parents  frequentlj  provide  practieal  train- 
ing for  their  daughters,  in  order  to  make 
them  economically  independent  and  there- 
fore free  to  choose  in  marriage.  The  girl 
of  to-daj  feels  little  of  the  old  sense  of 
chagrin,  amounting  almost  to  disgrace,  if 
she  finds  herself  unmarried  at  thirty.  The 
unmarried  woman  of  anj  age  is  no  longer 
pointed  at  as  one  left  on  the  shelf,  but 
as  one  who  probably  preferred  an  ideal 
to  a  precedent. 

The  thing  to  recognize  is  that  some 
women  are  misfits  in  the  traditional  women's 
jobs.  Women  are  varionsly  equipped,  just 
as  are  men.  Physically  men  are  much  alike, 
and  are  all  potential  fathers;  but  some 
are  mechanics,  some  artists,  some  ezecu- 
tlres,  some  politicians — ^by  the  development, 
usually,  of  their  native  endowment.  Wo- 
men, physically,  are  alike,  and  all  are  poten- 
tial mothers.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
are  naturally  endowed  with  a  talent  for 
boosekeeping,  with  its  diversity  of  require- 
ments. Some  women  are  mechanics  by  nat- 
ural endowment.  Many  are  artists,  many 
are  executives,  some  have  ability  for  pub- 
lic affairs^  Nobody  thinks  that  men  should 
all  have  the  same  occupation.  Why  should 
women  be  restricted  to  one  occupation  irre- 
spective of  talents  and  inclinations  f 

Nor  does  freedom  of  choice  of  occu- 
pation for  women  mean  neglect  of  their 
children.  It  is  no  longer  horrifying  for  a 
mother  to  send  her  children  to  kinder- 
garten instead  of  trying  to  teach  them  at 
home  up  to  the  school  age.  Why,  then, 
may  not  a  mother,  if  she  can  do  so  with- 
out neglect  of  the  child,  occupy  her  other- 
wise leisure  moments  in  congenial  work, 
even  for  payf  Why  should  she  not  keep 
abreast  of  her  husband  in  the  world's 
aif-i'irs,  thereby  maintaining  the  level  of 
fellowship  with  him,  instead  of  exclusively 
the  r61e  of  housekeeper  and  mother  of  his 
children  f 

In  this  field  of  reasoning  one  encounters, 
of  course,  the  perennial  mot al  pessimist  who 
talks  of  race-suicide.  This  person  appar- 
ently assumes  that  women  are  naturally  un- 
'vnUing  to  be  mothers,  and  that  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  take  up  other  oc- 
cupations would  make  them  choose  spinster- 
hood  and  childlessness.  This  hoary  conten- 
tion involves  an  autocratic  assumption  of 
a  ri^t  to  control  women  in  respect  to 
their  powers  of  motherhood.     It  was  used 


as  an  argument  against  the  education  of 
women.  It  has  been  used  against  women's 
entrance  into  every  new  occupation  sought 
by  her.  It  is  employed  to  discourage  every 
advanced  idea  of  development  in  the  woman 
world. 

Women  themselves  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  woman  who  does  not  fundamentally 
prefer  marriage  and  motherhood  to  any- 
thing else  in  life — given  the  right  kind  of 
love  and  companionship  therewith.  Women 
definitely  challenge  and  resent  the  idea  that 
the  whole  purpose  of  man  is  multiplication 
of  his  own  kind  and  that  women  are  sub- 
servient to  that  purpose.  They  insist  that 
they  themselves  should  decide  how  many 
children  they  should  have,  and  that  the 
numbers  should  be  gauged  by  conditions 
of  quality  and  not  mere  quantity.  They 
demand  freedom  of  choice,  if  conditions  do 
not  satisfy  them,  to  remain  unmarried,  or 
to  have  no  children  at  all. 

The  sum  of  it  all  is  this:  ^'Woman's 
sphere,"  if  we  are  to  talk  about  it  at  all, 
is  coextensive  with  man's  sphere,  which  is 
unlimited.  Let  woman  develop  her  talents 
and  choose  her  life's  work,  as  man  is  al- 
lowed to  choose.  She  will  no  more  lose 
her  instincts  of  wifehood  and  motherhood 
than  man  will  lose  his  instincts  as  husband 
and  father.  As  a  human  being  woman  is 
entitled  to  all  the  opportunities  that  are 
man's  for  self -development  and  public 
service. 


Aug.  22 — The  Woman  Wage- 
Earner 

As  a  matter  of  justice  and  sound  eco- 
nomics, work  performed — ^not  the  worker's 
sex,  creed,  or  color — should  determine  the 
wage.  No  unbiased  mind  would  justify  a 
different  wage  scale  for  men  and  women, 
any  more  than  for  men  with  red  hair  as 
distinguished  from  men  with  black.  Never- 
theless thousands  of  women  are  working 
side  by  side  with  men  on  identical  jabs 
for  less  pay  than  men,  sometimes  for  half 
as  much.  Still  other  thousands  of  women, 
possibly  even  millions,  are  working  on  jobs 
which  are  no  less  skilled  than  those  for 
which  men  are  receiving  twice  as  much  pay. 
And  in  many  industries  and  professions 
women  are  rarely  employed  and  are  often 
wholly  excluded  from  the  higher  paid 
branches.      Except    where    minimum    wage 
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laws  are  in  force,  wage  studies  show  the 
greatest  number  of  women  receiving  $10  and 
$12  a  week  or  less,  many  as  little  as  $6. 

The  superficial  answer  may  be  made  that 
women  have  not  reached  the  proficiency  of 
men  and  therefore  can  not  compete  with 
men  in  similar  work,  or  that  women  do 
not  succeed  in  the  highly  technical  callings. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  census  of  1910 
showed  that  women  were  found  in  all  but 
a  few  of  the  occupations  listed.  Beports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  show  women 
graduating  with  degrees  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science  and  every  profession.  The 
records  of  industrial  plants  during  the  war 
show  increase  of  output  in  many  instances 
and  equally  or  more  satisfactory  results 
almost  universally  where  women  replaced 
men,  whether  or  not  they  had  done  that 
kind  of  work  before. 

The  answer  is  not  in  women's  inadequacy 
but  in  the  stress  of  competition,  the  greed 
of  employers,  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
male  wage-earners,  combined  with  women's 
unaggressiveness  and  self -undervaluation. 

The  manufacturer  is  looking  for  cheap 
labor.  Women  are  relatively  new  and  in- 
experienced. They  do  not  know  the  money 
value  of  their  services,  nor  understand  the 
necessity  for  the  collective  bargain  with 
their  employers.  Unorganized,  the  girls  are 
helpless,  and  the  wage  remains  unstand- 
ardized  and  low.  The  way  out  is  furnished 
by  the  labor  movement — collective  bargain- 
ing through  trade  unions.  But  the  wage- 
earning  woman  stands  in  the  eddy  of  the 
cross  currents  of  these  two  great  democratic 
movements,  not  yet  in  the  main  stream  of 
either. 

Men  have  never  put  the  same  value  on 
women's  work  as  upon  their  own.  In  the 
home  women  work  without  wages.  They  in- 
vented there  the  industries  which  men  have 
since  commercialized,  but  when  they  fol- 
lowed those  industries  into  the  factory  the 
tacit  assumption  was  that  this  work  was 
or  should  be  in  addition  to  their  work  in 
the  home  and  represented  not  necessity,  but 
desire  for  ''pin  money."  Facts  and  figures 
do  not  budge  that  gratuitous  assumption. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  women  fell  ready 
victims  to  the  exploiters  when  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  own  bargaining  power, 
were  under  dire  necessity,  and  when  the 
men  of  their  families  acquiesced  in  the  un- 
dervaluation of  their  workf    And  so,  viewed 


as  a  cheap  labor  supply  by  the  employers, 
and  cheap  competitors  by  their  fellow  work- 
ers, it  was  largely  left  to  the  woman  move- 
ment to  rescue  the  woman  wage-earner  from 
industrial   oppression. 

The  workingman  is  not  different  from 
other  men  in  his  general  attitude  toward 
the  women  of  his  family.  He  thinks  that 
"woman's  place  is  in  the  home,"  and  sees 
little  need  of  training  his  daughters  for 
skilled  occupations,  "^e  disapproves  strong- 
ly of  married  women  as  wage-earners^  but 
his  own  inadequate  wage  forces  him  often- 
times to  acquiesce  in  his  own  wife's  under- 
takings to  increase  the  family  ineomej  and 
even  to  put  his  children  to  work.  The 
woman  who  works  under  such  conditions 
meets  the  combined  hardships  of  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  and  her  domestic  subjection, 
and  is  completely  cut  off  from  the  advan- 
tage of  broader  contacts  and  self -develop- 
ment. In  consequence  she  is  slower  in  self- 
assertion  and  comes  less  in  contact  with 
the  activities  of  the  woman  movement  than 
her  economically  freer,  better  situated  aia- 
ters. 

There  is,  however,  an  organization  through 
which  both  the  labor  movement  and  the 
woman  movement  are  reaching  the  exploited 
woman  worker.  Thci  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  gathers  into  its  mem- 
bership Women  trade  unionists  and  other 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  and  industrial  justice 
through  collective  bargaining.  The  League, 
through  its  twenty  local  branches,  has  or- 
ganized many  thousands  of  working  women 
under  charter  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  securing  for  them  better  wages  and 
working  conditions.  It  works  also  for  leg- 
islative protection  of  women  workers,  and 
led  in  the  legislative  campaign  which  has 
just  succeeded  in  establishing,  under  statu- 
tory authority,  the  new  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
of  which  a  trade  union  woman  is  the  di- 
rector. The  League  called,  in  October,  1919, 
the  first  International  Congress  of  Working 
Women,  which  met  in  Washington,  with 
nineteen  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
and  South  America,  and  represented  the  de- 
mands of  representative  working  women  of 
the  world. 

This  League  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
representation  of  women  by  women  in  all 
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poIiej-maUng  bodies,  govenunent  ageneiea 
and  tribaaals  of  all  Unds,  and  educational 
undertakings.     It  demands  equal  opportn- 
nitj  for  women  in  the  occupations  of  their 
choice,  in  trade  and  industrial  training,  a 
just  wage  based  upon  occupation,  a  maxi- 
mum eight-hour  day  and  44-hour  week,  with 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  full  citiieen 
ship  for  women.    The  membership  exempli- 
fies one   of  the  notable  things  about  the 
woman  movement — ^the  organized  non-wage- 
eaming   women   have    always   sympathized 
with   and   worked    for   their   wage-earning 
sisters.     The  League  has  always  been  af- 
filiated with  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage     Association,     and     is    now    af- 
filiated with  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  its  successor.     The  industrial  pro- 
grams of  the  lat|er,  of  the  national  T.  W. 
C.  A.  and  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  practically  of 
all  the  considerable  women's  organizations, 
are  essentially  the  program  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League.    The  2,500,- 
000  women  represented  in  the  national  con- 
Tention  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  went  on  record  unanimously  for  col- 
lective bargaining  through  trade  unions  at 
a  time  when  government  industrial  confer- 
ences composed  of  men  were  deadlocked  on 
this  vital  principle.     First  the  equal  suf- 
frage States,   and  now   some   others,  have 
eight-hour    laws   and    minimum-wage    laws 
for  women,  restrictions  on  the  hours  of  work 
at  night,  and  on  employment  in  hazardous 
occupations,    and    certain    provisions    for 
health  and  comfort. 


Aug.  29 — The  Woman  Citizen 

The  strongholds  of  autocracy  in  any  form 
are  strongholds  of  anti-suffrage  for  women, 
notably  big  business,  and  corrupt  polities, 
both  of  which  have  yielded  reluctantly  in 
BO  far  as  they  have  actually  yielded  at  all 
to  the  participation  of  women  in  public  af- 
fairs. Not  unnaturally,  the  concentrated  op- 
position of  such  forces  has  resulted  in  con- 
centration of  the  woman  citizen's  attack. 
For  years  back,  wherever  the  woman  move- 
ment has  made  any  headway  whatever,  the 
women's  chief  activities,  through  their  clubs, 
have  been  directed  toward  improvement  in 
public  housekeeping.  l%ey  have  recognized 
the  direct  relation  between  their  own  house- 
holds and  the  practises  of  the  dairyman, 
the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  saloon,  the  gar- 


bage plant,  and  the  ptfblic  offices  that  should 
control  them,  and  still  furthfir.  thar  have 
recognized  the  reaction  upon  their  home 
life  of  bad  industrial  conditions  for  the 
wage-earning  members  of  their  family.  The 
history  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
W.  0.  T.  U.  is  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  this  history  of  civic  development 
in  the  United  States. 

If  women  could  accomplish  all  this  un- 
der their  legal  and  political  handicaps, 
what  more  could  they  do  if  they  had  full 
rights  as  citizens.  One  answer  is  given  by 
Alice  Duer  Miller,  who  meets  an  anti-suf- 
fragist's "Seven  reasons  why  women  should 
not  vote,"  with  "Seven  reasons  why  women 
should  not  ride  on  railroad  trains" — ^and 
delivers  as  the  most  conclusive,  "because 
there  is  no  place  a  woman  can  reach  ly 
train  which  she  can  not  also  reach  on  foot"; 
and  another  by  Mary  McDowell,  of  the 
University  Settlement,  who  led  a  campaign 
for  a  modem  garbage  disposal  system  in 
Chicago — ^in  vain.  Then  the  women  of- Chi* 
cago  got  the  vote,  and  MisS  McDowell  found 
herself  the  object  of  solicitous  invitation 
from  city  councilmen  that  she  tell  them 
just  what  she  wanted,  for  they  realized 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action! 

New  York  women,  since  their  enfran- 
chisement, have  justified  many  apprehen- 
sions. Finding  themselves  defeated  on  their 
bills  for  social  welfare  in  a  man-elected  leg- 
islature controlled  by  a  corrupt  political 
machine,  they  set  about  exposing  the  works 
of  that  machine.  They  uncovered  and  pub* 
lished  broadcast  the  facts  about  an  ex- 
pensive lobby  maintained  by  manuf  actuxersi 
insurance  companies,  and  medical  men,  to 
whose  selfish  advantage  it  was  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  a  State  health  insurance 
law,  a  minimum  wage  law,  and  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  women. 

Women  representing  organizations,  includ- 
ing millions  of  women  home-keepers  and 
wage-earners,  appeared  recently  before  a 
committee  of  senators  who  have  under  con- 
sideration a  proposed  law  designed  to  save 
the  lives  of  mothers  and  children  whose 
preventable  deaths  in  one  year  have  reached 
the  numbers  of  23,000  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  respectively.  The  organized  women 
point  out  that  the  death  rate  of  women  in 
childbirth  is  greater  than  the  death  rate 
of  men  on  the  battle-field.    The  facts  which 
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hsve  eowrineed  the  miUioiiB  of  -women  rep- 
retented  at  this  hearing  that  legislation  for 
the  public  protection  of  maternity  and  in- 
fancy is  necessary  were  brought  to  light 
by  a  bureau  of  the  government,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  which  was  instituted  twelve 
years  ago  at  the  demand  of  women,  and 
has   been   administered   by  women. 

At  another  hearing,  before  another  com- 
mittee of  Ck>ngres8,  representatives  of  wage- 
earning  women  asked  for  the  passage  of 
a  law  to  make  permanent  a  bureau  of  the 
government  which  should  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  iMige-eaming  (women.  The 
12,000,000  women  wage-earners,  in  so  far 
as  they  work  for  substandard  wages  or 
over-long  hours  or  in  unhealthy  surround- 
ings, will  not  only  be  injured  themselves, 
but  will  constitute  a  menace  to  the  whole 
of  society.  But  it  was  not  until  women 
demanded  the  special  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  wage-earning  women  that  pro- 
vision for  that  study  was  undertaken.  And 
Congress  passed  that  law  with  little  oppo- 
sition. 

The  millions  of  housewives  in  the  United 
States,  through  their  associations  for  better 
homemaking,  are  demanding  of  the  national 
igovemment  provision  for  the  special  train- 
ing of  girls  in  home  economics.  They  have 
secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress for  the  provision  of  funds  for  such 
teaching  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  on 
a  basis  coordinate  with  the  training  pro- 
vided for  men  in  agriculture,  conmierce, 
trade,  and  industxy. 

A  committee  of  women,  representing  two 
and  one-half  million  women  organized  as 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  pre- 
sented to  the  platform  committees  of  the 
BepubHcan  and  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions a  program  of  legislation  which 
they  ask  the  political  parties  to  adopt. 
That  program  deals  entirely  with  questions 
of  human  rights  and  human  welfare,  not 
property  rights  and  commercial  welfare. 
The  issues  are  full  political,  civic,  and  econ- 
omic rights  for  women;  adequate  provisions 
for  ehild  welfare ,  improved  pubUe-school 


systems  and  higher  educational  *<m»***.«<i., 
better  provision  for  the  training  of  women 
in  home  economics;  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  nation  throu^  measures  of 
social  hygiene  and  educsftion  for  the 
prevention  of  disease;  improved  conditions 
for  women  wage-earners,  and  an  improved 
civil  service  system  with  an  equitable  re- 
classification of  the  wage  scale.  Within 
each  of  the  political  pairties  are  commit- 
tees of  women  working  to  convince  the  men 
that  their  parties  should  adopt  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Of  this  nature  will  be  the  woman  eiti- 
«en's  chief  contribution  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Instinctively  women  think  in  terms 
of  the  human  rather  than  the  commercial 
factor.  The  long  struggle  for  the  vote  has 
developed  active  leadership  which  challenges 
old  institutions  of  every  sort,  just  as  it 
has  had  to  challenge  the  arguments,  preju- 
dices, and  actual  superstitions  that  operated 
against  woman  suffrage.  The  woman  citi- 
zen demands  that  what  she  finds  in  polities 
and  government  show  cause  for  its  existence, 
or  make  way  for  something  better. 

The  old  order,  the  man-made  regime,  is 
epitomized  in  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  government  for  the  year  1920 — ap- 
propriated for  and  incurred  by  an  all-male 
Congress  and  executive: 
For  recent  and  previous  wars 
and  the  maintenance  of  army 
and  navy  on  a  peace  basis.    93  per  cent. 
For  maintenance  of  the  civil 
government,     its     personnel 

and  machinery 6  per  cent. 

For  developmental,  educational 
and  research  work,  the  di- 
rectly human  welfare  inter- 
ests of  the  nation 1  per  cent. 

Of  this  money,  a  total  of  $5,600,000,000, 
just  fifty-six  one-hundred-thoUsandths  waa 
spent  upon  the  interests  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, a  like  amount  upon  the  study  of  labor 
problems,  and  a  still  smaller  amount  on 
general  education. 

The  woman  citizen  has  a  big  job  ahead 
of  her,  and  she  knows  it. 


Sermomc  Olteiratoe 


THE  OPEN-AIR  TREATMENT  OF  SOULS ' 

John  Kslman,  D.P.,  New  York  City 


I  wUl  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hUU. — 

Pb.  121:1. 

Much  has  been  heard  of  late  of  the  heal- 
ing qualities  of  the  open  air^  and  medical 
edenee  has  entered  into  a  new  aUianee  with 
nature.  Discarding  or  at  least  laying  smaller 
stress  on  the  more  complicated  methods  of 
the  past,  the  secret  of  the  new  surgery  is 
eleannesSy  that  of  the  new  medicine  fresh 
ur.  The  principle  has  been  extended  to 
sociology,  and  in  many  directions  reformers 
are  seeking  an  escape  from  the  overcrowded 
dty  life  and  an  open-air  treatment  for 
Bodal  evils  and  miseries. 

Why  should  we  not  go  one  step  farther, 
and  institute  an  open-air  treatment  of  souls  f 
The  conditions  are  closely  parallel.  Un- 
naturalness  is  the  greatest  evil  in  religious 
life,  as  it  is  in  life  social  and  physical 
Almost  all  the  dangers  and  enemies  of  the 
human  race  are  bred  in  overcrowded,  nar- 
row, and  pestilential  conditions  of  houses, 
society,  or  religious  thought.  Thus  all  the 
three  fields  are  one.  In  this  crusade,  phy- 
sician, social  worker,  and  the  Church  join 
forces.  They  aim  at  the  same  ends  and 
follow  the  same  methods.  Together  they  are 
bringing  forth  the  captives  out  of  the 
prison-house,  back  to  nature  and  God's  fresh 
air. 

Here  vre  most  avoid  the  mistakes  fre- 
quently made  by  poets  who  have  sought  to 
personify  nature  and  find  in  it  a  response 
to  the  varying  moods  of  human  life,  and 
by  theologians  who  have  found  in  it  an 
analogy  of  the  ways  of  €k>d«  Nature  is 
not  like  Ood.  Her  laws  disclose  no  moral 
standards^  When  these  are  introduced  she 
appears  full  not  only  of  contradictions  but 
of  cruelties,  and  the  God  whose  character 
we  could  deduce  from  a  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  nature  would  be  as  immoral  as  the 
pagan  divinities.  We  need  something  nearer, 
more  human  and  considerate,  a  God  who  can 
anderstand  and  suffer  and  love.  Indeed,  we 
are  so  far  from  the  poets  who  seek  in  nature 
an  echo  of  their  own  inner  life  as  to  feel 


that  it  is  in  offering  us  an  escape  from 
ourselves  that  nature  is  most  helpful  to  man. 
There  she  lies;,  inscrutable,  placid,  expansive; 
now  wrapt  in  mists  and  clouds,  now  sun- 
smitten  or  attacked  by  the  furious  onset  of 
the  thunderstorm.  The  craving  for  sym- 
pathy from  her  is  morbid:  we  must  find 
health  in  her  unresx>onsiveness,  her  healing 
want  of  sympathy  with  morbid  souls. 

Nature  is  like  neither  man  nor  God.  And 
when  we  feel  the  burden  of  our  overeivilised 
life,  and  the  cry  of  ''back  to  nature''  rises. 
It  is  that  we  may  get  among  the  elemental, 
simple  things.  The  far-reaching  primitive 
instincts  call  us  to  break  away.  We  ''bab- 
ble o'  green  fields"  and  hear  the  call  of 
forests  and  moorlands.  The  mighty  hills 
shout  to  us,  the  river  woos  us  to  her  heart.* 
And  these  things  are  for  an  allegory  of 
that  wider  call  of  nature,  when  we  need 
above  all  things  a  touch  of  mother  earth, 
that  our  spirits  may  find  cleansing  and 
peace,  simplicity  and  expansiveness,  relax- 
ation and  health. 

1.  The  most  obvious  example  of  sneh 
wholesome  return  to  nature  is  ia  connection 
with  temptation  and  sin.  Much  temptation 
is  simply  pent-up  strength  and  vitality,  seek- 
ing unwholesome  outlet,  or  the  sense  of 
beauty  grown  morbid  in  dose  places,  for  the 
want  of  far  horizons.  The  selfish  pursuit 
of  wealth  confines  men,  decadent  literature 
contaminates  the  air  they  breathe,  and  so 
lusts  of  all  kinds,  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
are  bred.  Then  the  strong  man  lifts  up  his 
eyes  to  the  hills,  and  finds  fulfilment  for 
his  energy  as  a  "cUmber  of  the  rocks.** 
The  artist  lifts  up  his  eyes  <to  them,  and  in 
their  colors  and  their  loftiness  finds  spiritual 
instead  of  sensuous  suggestion.  60  the  open 
air  works  its  cure,  and  among  the  wind- 
swept, dean,  cool  hills  the  fever  of  passion 
ceases. 

2.  Just  as  the  return  to  nature  brings 
purity  instead  of  passion,  so  it  brings  peaee 
instead  of  worry  and  fretfulness.  Our  life 
grows  strained  and  anxious    BnsiiiesB  men 
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are  watching  the  marketSi  sdeiitists  their 
instruments;  students  are  poring  over  their 
books,  and  earnest  people  are  feverishly 
struggling  to  realize  ideals.  So  there  eomes 
a  weariness  of  mind,  a  diseouragement  and 
sense  of  futility,  in  which  things  begin  to 
look  altogether  desperate.  We  crowd  each 
other,  too,  and  the  air  is  overbreathed. 
We  grow  tired  of  the  faces  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  familii^  voices  sound  strident  to 
our  ears.  In  the  entanglement  of  society, 
where  each  is  struggling  for  himself,  love  is 
lost;  whUe  even  those  who  are  living  for 
others  find  the  strain  on  the  nerves  grow 
tense,  till  it  is  like  to  cost  much  loss  of 
temper. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  physical  eye- 
strain the  cure  is  to  focus  the  eyes  on  a 
distant  object.  Similarly  for  mental  eye- 
strain such  relief  may  eome.  For  nature  is 
not  overstrung.  There,  on  the  mountains, 
men  move  with  elastic  step.  The  great 
sweeps  of  landscape  and  skyline  have  none 
of  the  fatiguing  preciseness  of  our  daily  life. 
The  moorlands  are  spacious,  and  "over  all 
the  hills  is  rest."  Boom  and  loneliness  and 
air — a  sane  tolerance  of  circumstances  and 
a  wide  charity  for  our  fellow  men — ^these 
axe  the  gifts  of  the  open  air  and  the  hills. 

3.  No  department  of  life  needs  the  open 
air  more,  or  is  more  responsive  to  its  heal- 
ing power,  than  faith.  Our  thoughts  of 
God  show  the  effects  of  closeness,  and  our 
beliefs  are  apt  to  grow  unnatural  and 
strained.  The  Greeks  of  old  felt  this,  build- 
ing their  temples  on  the  mountain  tops  as  if 
to  say  (as  Professor  Butcher  has  beautifully 
ezprest  it)  to  their  Egyptian  predecessors, 
"I  worship  in  the  sunshine."  Indeed  as  we 
read  the  history  of  ancient  religions,  this 
liberation  is  everywhere  apparent.  Dark 
idolatries  are  lurking  in  valleys  and  in  caves; 
earthbound  superstitions,  the  offspring  of 
an  unwholesome  fear  of  the  unknown,  people 
the  universe  with  terrors.  Then  suddenly 
we  see  white  temples  upon  hills  baithed  in 
sunlight,  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  breeze 
of  Qod  that  is  blowing.  And  in  the  Hebrew 
religion,  no  one  can  forget  that  remarkable 
succession  of  the  discoveries  of  God,  moving 
like  some  great  procession  from  Sinai  to 
Carmel,  Hattin,  Hermon,  Calvary,  Olivet. 
Which  things  also  are  for  an  allegory. 

(1)  The  gloom  of  morbid  introspection 
has   fallen  upon  faith.     As  formerly  we 


found  men  crowded  and  obsessed  by  othera» 
so  here  we  find  them  haunted  by  themselves. 
In  the  cloistered  life  of  self-examination 
men  pore  upon  the  evils  and  horrors  of  their 
own  hearts.  But  if  the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked, 
surely  that  only  shows  the  need  of  get- 
ting away  from  its  evil  neighborhood 
among  truer  and  purer  thoughts.  What  is 
needed  by  those  who  incline  to  such  brood- 
ing is  the  wholesome  neglect  of  themaelvesy 
their  sins,  their  faith  and  love  and  eonaia- 
tency.  Leave  all  these  alone:  remember 
God,  and  come  out  into  the  fresh  mountain 
air  of  his  love  and  goodness. 

(2)  Another  tendency  of  morbid  religion 
is  to  occupy  itself  with  trifles  and  to  im- 
agine that  they  matter.  Most  men's  religion 
is  hampered  by  denominational  or  eccle- 
siastical principles  or  details  of  ritual  All 
church  testimonies  and  traditions  have  their 
danger.  Beginning  often  cm  liberators,  th^ 
end  by  becoming  an  iron  cage,  cramping 
alike  to  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual 
life.  We  suppose  our  Gk>d  to  be  enlisted 
on  one  side  of  such  questions  as  against 
the  other,  while  really  we  are  but  measuring 
ourselves  against  our  fellow  men,  and  im- 
porting our  ordinary  rivalries  and  little- 
nesses into  our  religion.  From  such  narrow 
rooms,  unventilated  and  murky,  where  we 
occupy  ourselves  with  misunderstandings  of 
men  instead  of  with  worship  of  Gbd,  our  text 
calls  forth,  to  worship  under  the  broad 
heavens  our  common  Father. 

(3)  Similarly  the  insistence  upon  dogmatic 
intricacies  of  definition,  and  the  search  for 
truth  for  formulas,  have  magnified  trifles, 
lost  perspective,  and  given  an  air  of  un- 
reality to  faith.  Doctrines  are  good  so  long 
as  we  remember  that  the  truth  is  greater 
than  doctrines,  and  that  God  oan  not  be  de- 
fined. Truth  is  not,  after  all,  in  a  well;  bat 
on  a  mountain  top.  The  great  orthodoxy  is 
the  open  air  of  the  healthy  mind,  the  clear 
eye,  the  loving  heart,  and  the  firm  wilL 
''Heaven  soon  sets  right  all  other  matters." 

Doubtless  the  open  air  is  trying  to  peo- 
ple who  are  afraid  of  drafts,  and  such 
thoughts  may  seem  dangerous.  They  were, 
however,  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
found  men  sitting  in  their  close  synagogs 
with  their  fears  and  customs  and  orthodoziesi, 
and  led  them  to  the  hills  where  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  told  them 
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of  the  Father  whose  Buiuhiiie  and  rain 
deaeended  upon  alL  And  so  nature  leads  ns 
bdjond  herself,  and  by  retaming  to  her  we 
find  our  waj  to  God.  The  ancient  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  title  of  the  psalm, 
''A  song  of  degrees/'  was  'the  steps  by 
which  God  leads  the  righteous  up  to  the 
other  world.''    So  nature  sets  up  her  ladder 


of  Bethel,  whenever  any  soul  would  rise 
and  trust  her  guidance.  Through  the  fresher 
air  we  have  caught  sight  of  the  hills  of  the 
eternal  land.  The  mountains  of  earth  shall 
depart  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  God*8 
kindness  shall  not  depart.  Nature  is  pass- 
ing away,  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY   GIDEOlfS 

OR   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    CHURCH    OFFICERS 

Herbert  Booth  Smith,  BJ>.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


And  they   stood  every   man  in   his  place 
round  about  the  camp.— Judges  7:21. 

Ws  have  a  good  instance  in  this  seventh 
chapter  of  Judges  of  a  pastor  revising  his 
roll,  and  cutting  out  the  dead  timber  until 
he  got  down  to  where  he  could  depend  on 
every  one  he  counted.  There  were  32,000 
men  to  start  with.  Now  if  Gideon  had 
been  like  some  pastors  he  would  have  re- 
ported a  membership  of  32,000  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  But  he  did  not.  He 
offered  all  the  cowards  and  slackers  an 
opportunity  to  go  home,  and  that  cut  the 
loU  to  10,000.  Then  he  went  still  further. 
He  cut  out  the  bowers  and  kept  the  lap- 
pers,  and  that  reduced  the  roll  to  300.  By 
this  time  he  had  a  body  he  could  depend 
on,  and  Gideon  took  these  300  men  and 
placed  them  in  positions  at  intervals 
around  the  camp,  and  they  were  the  sort 
of  men  who  would  stand  without  hitching, 
and  so  we  are  told  that  they  stood  every 
man  in  his  place  round  about  l^e  camp. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  mighty  good  text 
for  a  sermon  to  church  of^cers.  I  can't 
find  much  in  the  commentaries  about  it, 
but  I  want  you  men  to  be  commentaries 
on  it.  Every  pastor  values  above  measure 
the  man  who  will  stand  in  the  place  where 
he  is  put  and  do  the  job  to  which  he  is 
aaaigned,  rather  than  have  somebody  else's 
job  and  place.  It  would  have  bden  a 
mighty  poor  war  the  Allies  waged  in  the 
trenches  if  every  man  could  not  have  been 
depended  upon  in  the  place  and  rank  to 
which  he  was  asngned.  I  saw  once,  at  the 
close  of  a  circus  performance,  the  wonder- 
ful system  with  which  the  great  apparatus 
was  taken  down,  and  noticed  that  it  was 
possible  because  every  man  knew  his  place 
and  every  man  did  his  job. 

Now,  I  have  some  very  definite  convic- 
tions about  men's  work  in  the  Church.    I 


believe  that  as  many  men  as  possible  ought 
to  be  lined  up  to  something  definite  4o  do. 
Fred.  B.  Smith  said  that  one  of  the  things 
he  learned  in  the  Men  and  Beligion  For- 
ward Movement  was  that  you  could  hold 
only  as  many  men  in  the  average  ehureh 
as  you  could  give  work  which  seemed  to 
them  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Ghurdu 
I  have  seen  it  proved  scores  of  times. 
When  I  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  certain 
church,  one  of  the  first  discoveries  I  made 
was  that  the  church  was  under-of&cered, 
and  needed  more  men  tied  up  to  its  of&eial 
tasks.  I  believe  when  men  are  secured, 
work  must  be  secured  for  them,  for  they 
don't  want  to  stand  on  dress  parade  around 
the  camp.  And  I  further  believe  that 
when  they  have  stood  long  enough  they 
should  be  retired,  as  the  boys  in  the 
trenches  are,  for  vacation  and  rest,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  I  believe 
in  the  rotary  system  as  applied  to  church 
officers.  I  have  given  much  thought  to 
this  phase  of  church  work;  and  will  you 
bear  with  me  if  I  suggest  some  character- 
istics of  what  the  twentieth  century 
church  officer  ought  to  bef 

Let  me  say,  brethren,  that  we  touch  here 
one  of  the  vital  subjects  of  the  modem 
Church.  I  believe  the  Church  can  never 
take  the  place  of  leadership  it  should  have 
in  (the  new  day  beyond  the  war  until  its 
officers  are  baptized  into  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  responsibility  they  hold  as 
leaders  of  the  Church  of  God.  There  is 
tremendous  power  going  to  waste  in  our 
elderships,  and  our  diaconates,  and  our 
boards  of  trustees.  Beginald  J.  Campbell 
said  that  one  of  the  things  which  imprest 
him  in  his  tour  of  the  American  churches 
was  that  the  minister  is  too  often  an  over- 
worked hack,  compelled  to  bother  over  de- 
tails to  which  others  should  attend,  and 
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that  too  often  his  officers  leave  him  nnsup- 
ported  in  the  work  of  the  ehnrch.  Breth- 
ren,  this  is  tme. 

"  Well,"  but  you  say,  **  if  you  hold  the 
standard  so  high,  men  will  refuse  to  come 
into  the  official  boards."  Did  men  refuse 
to  go  to  war  when  it  meant  probably 
death  f  Bid  ministers  and  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
men  refuse  to  cross  the  seas  when  subma- 
rines were  in  all  the  waters  f  Did  men 
refuse  to  accept  office  as  Liberty  Loan 
leaders  when  H  meant  giving  all  their 
timef  Oh,  not  If  you  get  a  big  enough 
program  put  up,  men  will  match  it  with 
response,  but  that  is  where  we  have  failed. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  fling  up  something 
as  big  as  the  Midianites,  which  will  make 
our  men  willing,  as  Gideon's  were  willing, 
to  stand  every  man  in  his  place  round 
about  the  camp. 

1.  The  twentieih  century  ehuroh  officer 
sbanld  be  a  man  of  real  piety.  Becently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  several  interviews 
with  a  general  secretary  who  travels  all 
over  the  country  and  has  had  more  ex- 
perience with  church  officers  than  the 
average  man.  He  is  planning  to  write  a 
book  on  the  subject,  ''  Thumb-Nfdl  Sketches 
of  Some  Pastors  and  Elders  I  Have 
Known."  I  asked  him  at  the  outset  the 
question,  ''What  would  you  say  specially 
needs  saying  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
groups  of  church  officers  as  to  their  duty 
at  the  present  hourf"  He  replied  that, 
first  and  foremost,  he  would  suggest  that 
they  be  men  of  God.  He  said  that  as  he 
met  the  different  groups  of  church  officers 
in  city  after  city,  he  heard  them  talk  about 
efficiency  and  organization  and  plan,  but 
that  they  did  not  impress  him  as  going 
to  the  right  source  for  their  power.  They 
were  looking  too  much  to  human  schemes, 
and  not  enough  to  divine  power. 

If  you  will  examine  our  Presbyterian 
order  for  the  ordination  and  installation 
of  ruling  elders  and  deacons,  and  will  read 
the  qualifications  which  these  men  of  God 
should  possess,  you  will,  of  course,  see  that 
it  is  not  every  church  member  who  is  fit 
to  be  a  church  officer.  I  well  remember 
one  good  elder  of  mine  in  the  South.  We 
had  him  elected  elder,  but  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  knew  sufficiently  what  was 
required  of  him,  so  he  borrowed  my  Con- 
fesHon  of  Faith  to  see  what  it  said  about 
elders.    When  he  returned  it,  he  remarked 


that  he  did  not  feel  fit  to  be  an  elder.  A 
man  had  better  feel  that  way  about  it  than 
the  reverse. 

You  remember  Henry  Drummond'e  atoiy 
of  the  young  man  who  pointed  to  a  gentle- 
man walking  along  the  street  and  asked 
who  he  was.  Henry  Drummond  replied 
that  he  was  a  prominent  elder  of  the 
Church.  Hie  young  man  then  enrpriaed 
the  preacher  by  saying  tfiat  this  elder 
the  cause  of  the  founding  of  the 
Club.  The  young  men  of  the  eitj  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  the  Church,  believing 
that  such  as  he  fairly  represented  it. 

May  I  pass  on  to  you  the  story  of  one 
church  which  I  know,  just  to  indicate  what 
can  be  done  with  the  right  kind  of  officersf 
This  church  is  located  in  a  busy,  growing 
city  of  western  Missouri.  One  day  the 
pastor  came  to  his  elders  and  said: 
''Brethren,  I  think  we  ought  to'  promise 
God  one  soul  every  Sunday,  at  least." 
They  objected  that  this  was  too  mechani- 
cal, but  finally  agreed  to  the  plan.  AH 
went  well  for  a  while  until  one  rainy 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  pastor's  tele- 
phone rang,  and  a  godly  elder  inquired« 
"Have  you  anybody  for  to-nightf  "  "No," 
said  the  minister,  "no  one  that  I  know 
of."  "  Well,  I  will  come  around  in  my  ear 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  you  look  over  your 
list,  and  we  will  go  out  and  get  somebody 
if  we  can."  They  went  to  a  home  where 
they  found  a  family  of  three  for  whom 
they  had  been  praying.  The  man  of  the 
house  said:   "Oh,  I  know  what  you  want. 

You  want  us  to  join  the  — : Ave. 

Church."  "Exactly,"  said  the  victors; 
"we  want  you  to  join  to-night."  Th^ 
spent  quite  a  while  in  conference  and  per- 
sonal work  and  prayer,  and  that  evening 
the  entire  family  of  three  trudged  throng 
the  storm  and  confessed  Girist  and  united 
with  the  church.  It  was  all  made  possible 
through  the  enthusiasm  of  one  godly  elder 
who  never  gave  up. 

Now,  in  that  same  church,  a  friend  of 
mine  was  preaching  one  Sunday  morning, 
and  when  he  gave  the  invitation  at  the 
close  several  people  came  down  the  aisle. 
Among  the  group  who  stood  around  the  pul- 
pit while  the  dosingihymn  was  being  sung 
was  one  young  man  who  .had  left  his  wife 
in  her  seat  and  had  come  down  by  himself. 
She  was  known  as  a  worldly  young  woman 
who  cared  nothing  for  her  husband's  re- 
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ligion.  He  was  a  professing  Christian,  but 
had  not  united  wth  the  church  on  account 
of  waiting  for  his  wife.  Under  the  minis- 
ter'a  appeal  he  decided  to  wait  no  longer 
and  as  he  stood  there  in  front  of  his  con- 
gregation he  kept  looking  back  over  his 
ahoolder  to  see  if  she  were  coming.  The 
congregation  soon  saw  what  the  situation 
was,  and  there  were  many  in  tears.  After 
the  senriee  the  pastor  and  visiting  minis- 
ter spoke  to  the  wife  in  question,  but  she 
was  absolutely  indifferent.  My  friend,  the 
visiting  minister,  said  to  the  pastor, 
**  Well,  she's  a  case."  **  Oh,"  said  the  pas- 
tor, "  we  vHll  get  her."  *'  Howf  "  was  the 
question*  ''Why,  we  have  a  group  of 
praying  men  who  won't  be  denied.  We 
will  just  turn  heaven  loose  on  her  all  after- 
noon. She  will  come,  and  she  will  come 
to-night."  80  when  the  pastor  got  homo 
he  phoned  some  of  those  godly  church 
officers,  and  told  -them  to  make  her  a  mat- 
ter of  prayer  that  afternoon.  That  night 
my  friend  preached  in  another  pulpit,  and 
he  could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  his  room 
at  the  hotel  and  phone  to  the  pastor  to 
see  what  had  happened.  A  happy  voice 
came  back  over  the  phone.  '*  Oh,  yes,  she 
came.  She  joined  the  church  to-night. 
8he  had  to  come." 

The  next  day  this  same  woman  phoned 
the  pastor's  wife  and  said:  ''There  is  a 
young  couple  in  the  apartment  nest  to  us 
about  to  separate  from  one  another.  Ton 
and  the  doctor  come  over  as  quickly  as 
you  can.  They  need  what  I  have  found. 
Come  and  tell  them  about  my  Christ."  So 
you  see  how  the  work  of  that  church  went 
on,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  great 
churches  of  our  Assembly,  and  largely  be- 
cause it  has  a  group  of  praying  men  who 
won't  be  denied.  Have  you  such  a  group 
of  men  in  your  ehurehf  If  not,  why  don't 
you  start  onef 

II.  The  twentieth  4sentiiry  q^eer 
should  be  an  exponent  of  practieal 
Christianity.  Do  you  remember  the  scorn 
which  Jesus  poured  on  the  type  of  man 
who  ''  devoured  widows'  houses "  and  for 
a  pretext  "made  long  prayers"!  Well, 
Christ  would  ridicule  that  man  to-day  in 
Lofl  Angeles  just  as  much  as  he  did  1900 
years  ago  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  have  him 
with  us  still.  The  Pharisees  and  hypo- 
crites are  not  all  dead  yet.  Would  God 
they  were.    A  Philadelphia  minister  told 


me  he  was  positively  amazed  •as  he  toured 
the  country  over  to  see  how  many  men 
failed  to  connect  their  Sabbath  religion 
with  their  daily  life.  He  said  he  knew 
good  men,  men  who  were  trying  to  do 
Ood's  will,  who  could  give  largely  .to  mis- 
sions, and  yet  at  the  same  time  would  over- 
work and  underpay  their  employees.  Now, 
a  religion  like  that,  men,  which  confines  itself 
to  Sunday  clothes,  has  no  place  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

You  may  recall  the  request  by  Mr. 
Keir  Hardy,  a  prominent  English  social 
worker,  some  years  ago,  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  that  he  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  the  hours  of  labor,  especially  with 
reference  to  women  and  children.  The 
archbishop  replied  that  he  was  so  busy 
with  the  details  of  his  ecclesiastical  oi&ce 
that  he  had  no  time  for  such  matters  as 
that.  Mr.  Keir  Hardy  replied  that  a  re- 
ligion which  took  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  for  machinery,  and  left  no 
time  for  great  humanitarian  problems,  had 
no  message  for  this  age. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  appears  in 
the  recent  employment  of  Mr.  Hicks,  an 
outstanding  Christian  worker,  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  to  humanise  and  brother- 
ize,  and  Christianize  the  relations  of  em- 
ployer and  employee.  I  tell  you,  4>rethren, 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  beginning  to 
break  loose  in  this  old  world  when  things 
like  that  start  to  happen. 

I  recall  with  a  smile  an  experience  of 
John  McDowell,  who  believed  in  putting 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  into  practise  every  day. 
He  did  not  see  the  use  of  the  Sunday  glow 
if  it  was  all  going  to  disappear  on  Monday 
morning.  So  he  preached  an  applied 
Christianity.  When  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  East  one  friend  said,  "Mac,  if  you 
preach  that  sort  of  thing  back  there  they 
will  take  your  head  off."  "  Oh,"  said  he, 
"then  I  would  better  preach  an  implied 
Christianity  instead  of  an  applied  Chris- 
tianity." 

Men,  if  you  and  I  have  been  set  apart 
by  holy  hands  of  ordination  laid  in  bless- 
ing on  our  heads,  if  you  and  I  do  not  carry 
our  religion  into  our  business,  what  can  we 
expect  of  other  menf  Paul  said  that  we 
were  to  be  "epistles  known  and  read  of 
all  men,"  and  many  people  who  never  read 
the  gospel  according  to  Mark  will  read 
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the  gospel  aeeording  to  you.     What  sort 
of  advertisement  are  you  for  Jesus  Christ  f 

Walter  Bauschenbusch  says  that  a 
health  ofi&eer  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, told  him  that  if  the  milk  which  was 
shipped  into  the  city  was  found  too  dirty 
for  use^  the  cans  were  emptied  and  marked 
with  large  red  labels.  This  hit  the  farmer 
and  dairyman  where  he  lived.  He  might 
not  care  for  the  health  of  Toronto,  but  he 
did  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  when  he  drove  to  the  station  and 
found  his  neighbors  chuckling  over  the  red 
labels  on  his  cans,  he  would  not  be  in  a 
very  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  One  day  a 
Mennonite  farmer  found  his  cans  labeled, 
and  he  swore  a  worldly  oafh.  The  Men- 
nonites  are  devout  people,  who  take  the 
teachings  of  Christ  literally,  and  refuse  to 
swear  even  in  law  courts.  This  man  was 
brought  before  his  church  and  excluded: 
but,  mark  well,  not  for  introducing  impure 
milk  into  the  bottles  of  little  children,  but 
for  expressing  his  belief  in  damnation  in 
a  non-theological  way.  Dr.  Bauschenbusch 
says  that  when  his  church  learns  more 
about  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  daily 
life,  they  will  treat  the  case  like  this: 
^  Our  brother  was  angry  and  profane.  He 
must  settle  for  that  alone  with  God.  But 
he  has  also  defiled  the  milk  supply  by  un- 
elean  methods.  Voted:  that  he  be  ex- 
cluded until  he  has  proved  his  repentance.'' 
The  result  would  be  the  same,  but  the  logie 
far  better.  God  help  us  to  carry  over  the 
gospel  of  (the  Sabbath-morning  sermon 
into  the  tasks  of  the  Saturday-night  rush. 

m.  The  twentieth  century  church 
officer  ought  to  live  up  to  the  vows  of 
his  office.  I  wonder  how  many  church 
officers  here  to-night  know  what  they 
promised  when  they  were  ordained.  I 
won't  ask  for  a  show  of  hands;  it  might  be 
embarrassing;  but  still,  I  wonder t  Now, 
you  know  the  Scripture  says  it  is  better 
not  to  vow  than  to  vow  and  not  pay.  One 
good  thing  about  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  that  once  a  moirth,  at  Consecra- 
tion Meeting,  they  repeat  their  pledge. 
They  go  over  what  they  have  promised,  to 
remind  themselves  of  it  and  to  see  how 
near  they  are  living  up  to  k.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  a  new  thing  under  the  sun  in 
the  Presbyterian  session.  I  suggest  that 
at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  or 
deacons  or  trustees  they  devote   a  few 


minutes  to  reading  over  what  they  have 
promised  when  they  were  ordained  or  in- 
ducted into  office,  and  then  have  a  prayer 
of  consecration  and  ask  God  to  help  them 
keep  the  vows.  That  might  be  more 
profitable  than  some  of  the  business  which 
such  meetings  transact.  Very  tragie 
things  happen  in  the  home  when  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
who  stood  side  ^y  side  at  the  marriage 
altar  and  made  solemn  promises  forgets 
those  promises  and  does  contrary  'to  their 
intent.  Why  isn't  it  equally  tragic  in  a 
church  for  vows  to  be  forgotten  f 

The  Synod  of  New  York  was  in  session 
at  one  time.  A  speaker  was  enlarging 
on  the  subject  I  have  been  presenting 
here,  when  he  was  interrupted  4>y  a  voice 
from  the  floor:  ''I  protest  against  T«hat 
you  are  saying.  The  duties  you  are  trying 
to  put  on  us  elders  are  the  very  things  we 
pay  the  preachers  for."  **Well,"  the 
speaker  stopt  and  said-  to  him,  ''you  are 
a  business  man,  aren't  youf"  He  evi- 
dently was  a  Wall  Street  banker  from  his 
looks.  "Yes."  "Well,  are  you  in  the 
habit  of  forgetting  business  contracts  you 
makef "  "No."  "Well,  can  you  tell  me 
what  you  promised  when  you  were  or- 
dained an  elder  f  Before  you  contend  that 
I  am  going  too  far,  you  must  get  back  to 
the  book.  What  did  you  promise!"  The 
man  could  not  tell,  and  said  so  before  the 
whole  Synod.  "Well,  4;hen,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  111  tell  you  what  you  promised, 
and  if  you  don't  know  what  you  promised, 
don't  say  I  am  going  too  far,  for  you  don't 
know."  The  man  came  to  athe  speaker 
and  apologized  after  the  service,  and  was 
very  decent  to  him  all  through  the  remain- 
ing sessions  of  that  synod. 

Years  ago  in  Tennessee  a  board  secre- 
tary told  me  how  a  church  was  revived 
and  transformed  through  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  getting  its  church  officers  to 
realize  their  solemn  responsibility  before 
God.  This  board  secretary  was  telling  a 
group  of  ministers  his  ideas  of  church 
officers'  duties,  when  one  of  them  spoke 
up  and  said,  "I  wish  I  could  get  you  to 
tell  my  men  that."  "I  will  do  it  if  yon 
win  get  them  together."  Well,  they  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  for  that  very  night.  The 
secretary  sized  them  up  as  they  entered 
— prosperous  men  of  large  interests  in  the 
business   world.     Then   he   proceeded   to 
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draw  tbem  out  by  questioziB.  He  found 
they  did  not  know  what  they  had  promised 
when  they  were  installed  elders.  Then  h9 
read  the  vows.  The  biggest  man  of  the 
group,  a  man  whose  name  is  known  all  over 
our  Presbyterian  Church,  spoke  up  and 
said:  "Did  I  promise  thatt"  "Yes." 
**  Well,  if  I  did,  I  would  better  get  out  and 
begin  now.''  80  he  began  the  very  next 
daj  by  getting  out  his  touring-car  and 
chauffeur  and  proceeding  to  call  on  the 
people  whose  names  were  given  him.  The 
first  person  he  called  on  happened  to  be  a 
poor  washerwoman.  He  was  much  more 
embarrassed  than  she  was,  but  after  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  his  visit  he  had  a 
very  pleasant  call.  Other  offtcers  of  the 
church  went  and  did  likewise,  and  the 
secretary  told  me  that  the  church  in  ques- 
tion received  such  a  spiritual  impetus  that 
it  was  a  different  church  from  that  day. 

IV.  The  twentieth  century  church  offi- 
cer should  be  a  standby  of  his  pastor.  One 
reason  why  I  like  the  picture  of  this 
text  for  church  officers  is  that  it  repre- 
sents them  as  standbys.  Here  is  the  pas- 
tor, if  you  will,  at  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  here  they  are  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  circumference,  liter- 
ally surrounding  him  with  their  love  and 
prayers,  every  man  in  his  place  round 
about  the  pastor.  What  a  heartening  ex- 
pression that  is  which  an  Eastern  minister 
is  so  fond  of  saying:  ''He  is  one  of  my 
standbys."  My  I  but  it  makes  a  pastor 
feel  good  to  know  that  he  has  a  few  men 
who  will  stand  by  him  through  thick  and 
thin,  whether  the  congregation  is  small  or 
large,  whether  the  pastor  is  popular  or 
unpopular. 

Dr.  Mahy  told  me  he  would  never  forget 
a  remark  of  his  old  father,  who  was  a  loyal 
Presbyterian  elder*  He  said  he  remem- 
bered going  as  a  boy  to  the  country  church 
where  he  was  brought  up.  The  old  pas- 
tor. Dr.  T.,  received  what  was  then  a  very 
large  salary,  and  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  county  paid  in  cash.  The  result  was, 
that  he  bought  up  a  great  deal  of  land 
adjoining  the  church,  and  land  on  which  the 
church  was  built.  One  Sabbath  the 
preacher's  hay  was  on  the  ground  drying 
and  ready  to  be  hauled  in,  and  a  very 
threatening  rain  came  on  about  the  time 
the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs  to 
preach.   My  friend  said  that  as  the  sermon 


proceeded  the  old  preacher  became  more 
and  more  anxious,  and  as  he  announced 
the  different  divisions  of  his  discourse  he 
would  bend  down,  or  at  least  lower  his  eyes 
enough,  to  look  out  the  window  to  see  how 
the  storm  was  coming  on.  Young  Mahy 
was  old  enough  to  take  in  the  situation, 
and  so  on  the  way  home  from  church,  said 
to  his  father,  "  I  believe  Dr.  T.  was  more 
interested  in  hay  than  heaven  this  morn- 
ing." But  the  old  father  was  not  going  to 
be  found  criticizing  his  pastor,  and  so  he 
said:  "My  son,  the  Bible  says,  'Touch 
not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm.'  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  God's 
servant."  Oh,  my  friends,  if  there  were 
more  elders  like  that  to  stand  as  a  mask 
to  shut  out  criticism  between  the  pastor 
and  the  world,  a  lot  of  this  mustard  gas 
and  tear  gas  that  makes  its  way  to  the 
sensitive  heart  of  the  average  pastor 
would  be  stopt,  because  the  session  would 
say  to  the  critics:  "You  must  go  through 
us  to  get  to  the  minister.  We  are  his 
body-guard.  Now,  what  is  your  trouble  f 
TeU  us." 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  cases  I  know 
of  offio&rs  as  standbys  is  a  certain  church 
in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  pastor  was 
traveling  with  an  eminent  evangelist,  a 
friend  of  his,  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  conversation  turned  to  the  possibility 
of  a  week-end  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings in  his  church,  beginning  Friday  night 
and  closing  Sunday  night.  Said  the  pas- 
tor, "  Why  couldn't  we  have  such  a  series 
this  week,  beginning  the  coming  Friday 
night f"  "Why,"  said  the  evangeUst, 
"this  is  Tuesday  now,  and  we  would  not 
have  time  to  arrange  it."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said 
the  pastor*  "I  can  send  a  wire  to-night. 
The  clerk  of  my  session  vnll  have  every- 
thing ready  by  Friday  night."  It  de- 
veloped that  that  Kansas  church  was  so 
districted  that  the  congregation  was 
divided  up  into  a  series  of  sections,  over 
each  section  being  placed  an  elder,  a  dea- 
con, and  a  representative  of  the  women's 
work.  In  case  the  elder  was  absent,  the 
deacon  took  his  place;  and  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  both,  the  woman  served.  Three 
such  people  were  responsible  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  a  kind  of  friendly  rivalry  was 
established  between  the  different  districts, 
each  one  working  to  get  out  more  people 
than  the  other*    The  pastor  .sent  the  wire. 
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and  the  workers  did  the  rest.  The  evange- 
list and  pastor  arrived  in  time  for  supper 
Priday  evening,  and  as  they  sat  down  for 
a  hearty  meal  at  the  manse  the  pastor 
asked  his  wife  if  the  wire  had  eome.  "  Oh, 
yes/'  she  said,  "  and  I  think  we  wUl  have 
a  good  meeting;  the  phone  has  been  busy 
all  day."  That  night  the  large  auditorium 
of  the  church  was  well  filled,  and  a  good 
series  of  meetings  resulted,  all  made  pos- 
sible because  the  pastor  had  some  faithful 
standbys,  and  they  stood  every  one  in  his 
place  round  about  the  camp. 

V.  The  twentieth  century  church  ofSeers 
should  cultivate  an  esprit  de  corps  with 
others.  If  you  have  a  brotherhood  of 
locomotive  engineers,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  not  have  a  brotherhood  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal engineers. 

If  the  waiters  of  the  restaurants  can 
organize  for  better  wages,  or  the  barbers 
form  a  union,  I  don't  see  why  the  church 
officers  may  not  organize  for  the  glory  of 
God;  do  youf  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
body start  the  Amalgamated  League  of 
Church  Officers,  or  the  Federation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Managers,  or  the  Gideon's 
Band  of  Beligious  Leaders.  Oall  it  any- 
thing you  wish,  but  start  something.  God 
save  us  from*  another  useless  organization. 
Oh,  no— I  am  not  advocating  that.  But 
there  are  possibilities  along  this  line  that 
are  worth  thinking  about.  The  trouble  is, 
we  have  not  enough  esprit  de  carps.  The 
policemen  of  your  town,  or  the  motormen 
of  your  street  cars — ^yea,  even  the  Japan- 
ese gardeners  or  the  city  street  cleaners, 
have  more  feeling  of  consolidarity  than 
the  church  officers  of  the  city  have.  Here 
is  what  we  need  to  do  as  I  see  it.  I^rst, 
let  the  deacons'  board  of  your  church  (call 
it  the  First  Church,  for  example),  outgrow 
its  own  walls  and  come  to  feel  itself  a 
part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  organization, 
the  officers  of  the  First  Church.  Then  let 
the  officers  of  the  First  Church,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Second  Church,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Third  Church,  and  so  on, 
eome  to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  a  larger 
unit,  the  Presbyterian  church  officers  of 
the  city.  Then  let  the  Presbyterian 
church  officers,  and  the  Methodist  church 
officers,  and  the  Baptist  church  officers, 
etc.,  grow  into  a  larger  unit  which  might 
call  itself  the  Church  Officers'  Association 
•f  the  Caty  of •    And  this 


band  of  earnest  Christtan  men  eonld  pat 
things  across  in  your  city,  could  represent 
the  united  will  of  the  Protestant  forces 
of  that  city.  Isn't  that  something  worth 
thinking  about?  The  Christian  Scientists 
are  united;  the  Catholics  are  united;  the 
Socialists  are  united;  why  should  not  the 
church  officers  be  united? 

Our  branch  of  the  Church  is  compara- 
tively weak  in  the  South,  and  yet  even 
there     the     following    plan    was     carried. 
The  Church  Officers'  Association  of  Union 
Presbytery   was   formed,    with    an    elder 
from  my  church  at  its  head.    The  Associa- 
tion, single-handed  and  alone,  raised  the 
money  and  paid  the  salary  of  the  Presby- 
terial  Evangelist.    The  same  plan  that  win 
work  in  Tennessee  will  work  in  Oregon, 
however.     A  friend  of  mine  was  wmlrifig 
a  tour  of  the  churches  in  the  Bogue  Biver 
Valley.    He  visited  every  church  and  mis- 
sion, little  and  big,  in  the  valley.    He  came 
to  a  place  where  he  found  a  discouraged 
pastor  who  had  four  elders,  one  of  whom 
was  described  by  the  pastor  as  an  ''ob- 
structionist,"   and    an    opposer    of    every 
progressive  move.     A  conference  was  ar- 
ranged at  the  manse,  at  which  my  friend 
was  to  meet  those  four  elders  at   three 
o'clock  one  afternoon.    He  told  me  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  room  he  could  tell  which 
one  of  the  four  men  was  the  obstructionist 
There  he  was,  a  typical  leader  of  men,  but 
he  had  never  been  given  anything  to  do 
big  enough  for  him.    After  my  friend  had 
laid  his  plans  and  ideas  before  the  group, 
a   deadly   silence   fell.     Then   my   friend 
asked  the  men  what  they  thought  of  the 
plan,  to  draw  them  out.    This  obstruction- 
ist spoke  up  and  said,  "That's  a  pretty 
good  speech  you  made,  doctor."     "But  I 
didn't  come  out  here  to  make  a  speech. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  ideas  f  "    "  Well, 
I  had  begun  to  think  of  resigning  my  job. 
I  never  do  anything  but  pass  the  sacra- 
ments,  and   anybody   else   can    do   that" 
My  friend,  the  visiting  preacher,  began 
to  see  a  new  light.    Here  was  this  Scotch 
elder,  president  of  the  bank,  leader  of  the 
men  in  the  valley,  but  he  had  never  been 
asked  to  do  anything  but  pass  the  sacra- 
ments.   Perhaps  it  was  not  all  the  elder*! 
fault,  after  all.     Well,  he  would  see.    "I 
see  a  button  on  your  coat.    You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  a  lodge!  "    «  Yes."    "  Do  yon  know 
all  the  men  of  that  lodge?  **    **  Yes,  I  know 
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them  all,  up  and  down  the  valley."  ''Do 
yon  know  any  of  the  other  Presbyterian 
elders  of  the  valleyf  "  "  No,  I  wonld  not 
know  any  one  of  them  if  I  met  him«" 
''Well,  don't  yon  think  yon  ought  tof 
Ought  there  not  to  be  a  doser  bond  of  unity 
between  yon  elders  np  heref"  ''Well^ 
perhaps  so."  ''Why  don't  you  send  out 
invitations  and  get  them  all  together^  say, 
for  a  supper  f  You  have  good  auto  roads 
here^  and  all  you  men  get  acquainted  and 
tee  if  you  ean't  start  something  for  Pres- 
l^erianism  in  this  valley."  Do  you  know, 
the  idea  struck  the  old  obstructionist. 
Here  was  something  big  enough  for  him  at 
last,  and  he  rose  to  it.  He  did  get  all 
these  men  together.  Just  what  they  ac- 
complished I  am  not  abje  to  say.  But  I 
do  know  tiiere  is  more  eaptrii  de  corps  in 
Bogue  Biver  Valley  among  the  elders  than 
there  was  before. 

Some  of  us  have  the  vision  of  a  similar 
thing  for  Southern  California.  We  have 
seen  the  new  light,  too.  We  propose  to  get 
the  of&cers  of  our  churches  together  for 
supper  before  their  monthly  meeting^ — ^all 
three  boards  eating  together  before  they 
separate  for  their  individual  conferences. 
Then  we  propose  to  ga  further  and  or- 
ganize a  Church  Officers'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  Presbytery,  to  see  if  we  can't 
put  Presbyterianism  on  the  map  of  South- 
em  California  more  fully  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  If  the  plan  will  work  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  in  an  Oregon  valley,  and 
in  Southern  California,  it  will  work  here. 

VL  The  twentietfi  century  church 
officer  should  be  a  winner  of  souls.  The 
day  of  professional  tabernacle  evangelism 
is  past,  so  the  experts  tell  us.  Having 
passed  through  two  such  campaigns  re- 
cently, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  hope  it  is. 
These  same  leaders  of  opinion  tell  us  that 
ne  must  get  back  to  the  kind  of  evangel 
ism  I  have  always  believed  in,  a  practical 
pastoral  evangelism,  or  presbyterial  evan- 
geHsm,  which  is  the  same  thing  on  a  larger 
seale.  This  week's  paper  tells  us  that  one 
of  the  former  members  of  a  prominent 
evangelistic  party  has  now  gone  into  the 
pastorate,  and  is  planning  pastoral  evan- 
gelism on  a  large  scale.  Very  well.  Let 
Q8  assume  that  this  is  correct.  If  every 
pastor  must  be  his  own  evangelist  hence- 
forth, to  whom  shall  he  turn  for  helpf 

Tbj«  tlun^  of  personal  work  tokes  time. 


I  speak  as  one  who  has  done  pastoral 
evangelism  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  which 
time  I  have  received  into  the  three 
churches  served  some  1,800  members,  and 
I  am  here  to  testify  that  it  takes  time— 
bours,  and  days,  and  weeks  of  precious 
time.  Hfetnd-picked  fruit  is  beat,  but  it 
takes  much  longer  than  that  which  is 
picked  by  machinery.  Can  the  pastor  do 
this  work  alone f  No,  he  must  have  help) 
and  to  whom  has  he  a  more  legitimate 
right  to  turn  than  to  his  ehureh  offieeisf 

There  is  a  church  in  Chicago,  notable 
for  its  soul-winning  work,  where  the  pas- 
tor  meets  a  group  of  men  for  lunch  regu* 
laxly  once  a  week,  and  names  are  given 
out  and  responsibility  placed.  In  my  own 
church  we  have  a  band  of  personal 
workers,  which  I  inherited  from  my  pred- 
eoessor,  which  we  have  enlarged  to  in- 
clude women  as  well  as  men.  Some  of  us 
used  to  miss  our  suppers  every  Wednesday 
evening  in  order  to  meet  this  band  for  an 
hour  or  more  preceding  the  prayer-meeting 
to  receive  reports  and  assign  tasks.  I 
think  every  church  is  failing  kt  the  job 
of  being  a  church  which  does  not  have  the 
two  features  of  its  work  well  organized: 
a  conservation  system  to  retain  in  active 
interest  those  already  in,  and  an  invitation 
system  to  bring  into  fellowship  those  out- 
side the  church.  God  has  honored  the 
work  in  our  church  with  an  accession  of 
over  800  new  members  in  the  last  two 
years,  some  250  of  whom  came  on  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

I  wish  we  might  arouse  all  our  Protes- 
tant Church  officers  to  a  new  delight  in 
winning  souls  to  Jesus  Christ.  Yon  ean't 
tell  how  the  invitation  will  be  appreciated 
until  yon  give  it  and  see.  A  man  told  me 
he  had  been  living  forty  years  in  Califor- 
nia and  I  was  the  first  minister  who  had 
asked  him  to  be'a  Christian.  An  evange- 
listic worker  told  me  that  he  gave  the 
invitation  one  afternoon  at  a  men's  meeU 
ing  in  a  Pennsylvania  city,  and  one  man 
came  to  him  and  said:  "I  have  been 
waiting  for  months  for  a  chance  to  butt 
into  the  Church,  but  this  is  the  first  oppor* 
tunity  I  have  been  given."  That  same 
evening  this  same  Christian  worker  gave 
the  invitation  at  a  church  service,  and  one 
man  said:  "You  have  caught  me  on  the 
last  chance.  I  have  been  working  around 
this  church  for  yearS|  but  I  told  my  wif a 
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I  -was  going  to  quit  after  to-night,  for  no 
man  cared  for  my  bovI."  So  you  can't  tell 
what  you  can  do  until  you  try. 

I  know  of  a  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Personal 
Workers'  Band  that  was  organized  with 
one  man  beside  the  secretary.  But  this 
man  had  a  passion  for  introducing  men  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  Band,  organized  in 
Kovember  with  two,  numbered  sixty-nine 
in  June;  and  the  secretary  himself  told  me 
that  he  had  the  names  of  over  700  men 
who  had  been  won  to  Christ  in  seven  years, 
every  one  of  them  by  men  already  in  the 


Band.  If  they  could  do  it — men  who  were 
converted  gamblers,  some  of  them — just 
ordinary  laymen,  at  least— don't  you  think 
that  you  men,  who  have  been  especially 
set  apart  for  God's  service,  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  something,  toof 

May  God  grant  that  something  that  has 
been  said  to-night  may  give  some  man 
here  a  new  vision  of  duty,  and  send  hini 
out  of  this  room  more  fully  surrendered 
to  Jesus  Christ  than  when  he  came  into  it! 
And  if  that  be  true  of  one  man,  our  meet- 
ing will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

Geosob  L.  Petbib,  BJ).,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


SKVsaAL  epochs  of  my  life  find  their  ref- 
erence time  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They 
are  grouped  about  a  common  date.  This 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  say  something 
that  might  not  be  regarded  as  suitable  at 
other  times.  No  time  in  the  past  so  oppor- 
tune* None  in  the  future  likely  to  occur. 
These  are  the  topics  I  desire  to  speak  about. 

L  Eighty  Yeasb  of  Lite:  I  wish  to  tell 
you  what  it  is  to  be  old,  for  your  faces  are 
an  turned  in  that  direction.  How  it  feels 
to  be  an  octogenarian.  What  visions  and 
reflections  there  are  along  the  way,  and  what 
hopes  brighten  the  paths  yet  to  be  trodden. 

There  are  two  classic  descriptions  of  old 
age.  One  is  by  the  Preacher,  supposed  to 
be  Solomon,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Ecclesiastes.  It  is  a  wonderfully  ingenious 
picture  the  artist  has  made  there.  But  it 
is  an  old  age  of  infirmities.  It  may  repre- 
sent many,  but  it  does  not  appeal  to  me. 
The  only  thing  in  the  picture  to  which  my 
soul  responds  is  the  text  of  the  Preacher's 
little  sermon:  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter. 
That  is  forever  true,  and  forever  opportune. 
The  text  is  beautiful.  The  homily  an  in- 
genious piece  of  sermonic  architecture.  The 
other  picture  of  old  age  is  by  the  foremost 
of  the  pagans,  the  most  modem  of  the 
ancient  thinkers,  Cicero,  whose  eloquence  of 
speech  is  equaled  by  his  delightful  artistic 
touch.  I  refer  to  his  exquisite  essay  on  "Old 
Age."  It  is  perhaps  because  he  was  not  old 
that  he  was  inspired  to  portray  only  the 
charms  of  age.  His  essay  appeals  to  me, 
for  it  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  pleasures 
of  those  higher  decades  which  mark  the 
domain  of  age. 


I  am  really  glad  to  be  old.  I  find  superior 
pleasure  in  these  greater  heights  to  which 
life's  ladder  leads.  I  would  rather  be  old 
than  to  die  young.  Would  not  youf  I 
would  rather  be  still  struggling  than  to  have 
fallen  by  the  way.  But  what  I  wish  chiefly 
to  say  is  that  there  are  compensations  for 
all  that  old  age  deprives  us  of.  Yet  ''com- 
pensations" does  not  seem  exactly  the  word 
to  me.  What  are  life's  losses  by  old  age 
compared  with  life's  gains  f 

Ambition  is  modified:  not  removed.  The 
soul  is  dead  that  is  not  stirred  by  ambition ; 
ambition  still  to  be,  to  do,  to  serve,  to  find. 
But  it  is  delivered  from  all  its  anxieties,  ita 
disturbances,  and  rivalries.  Running  a  race, 
not  to  outrun  others,  but  to  readi  the  goal 
and  help  others  to  reach  the  goal.  To  rise 
to  the  greatest  height,  all  the  while  helping 
others  to  reach  it,  too.  At  the  top  to  rest 
in  sweet  communion  of  success.  Not  to  get 
the  best  place,  but  to  make  the  place  we  are 
at  the  best  it  can  be  made,  and  welcome 
others  to  it. 

Then  there  are  perplexities  which  greatly 
disturb  till  we  have  lived  long  enough  to 
learn  that  they  yield  to  a  brave  heart  and 
to  patient  waiting,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
to  be  afraid.  The  darkest  night  has  its 
limit  in  the  golden  light  of  another  day. 
After  the  severest  storm  the  sun  will  pour 
his  light  through  the  cloud  rift  to  the  music 
of  the  rolling  thunders  as  they  pass  away. 
All  along  these  decades  at  every  halting 
place  on  the  stones  that  mark  the  way  is 
written  for  the  Christian  Romans  8:28. 
Don't  forget  it.  The  hardest  lesson  for  life 
to  learn — a  lesson  that,  if  learned,  is  learned 
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in  age— Bo  not  worry.     This  is  life's  rare 
jewel  worn  in  greater  age. 

It  is  in  the  ninth  decade  one  is  most  apt 
to  gather  up  all  experiences  and  sift  them 
and  store  away  what  after  all  is  reallj  worth 
while.  Of  all  the  things  worth  while,  of  all 
the  treasures  that  enrich  and  abide,  the  in- 
comparable blessing  is  the  grace  of  Ood. 
If  I  had  withheld  my  faith  till  now,  I  would 
not  know  how  to  go  about  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian now  with  the  little  renmant  of  a  life 
all  of  whose  golden  years  had  been  devoted 
to  self  and  sin. 

It  is  a  most  delightful  experience  to  be 
eighty  years  of  age.  There  is  a  freshening 
of  the  atmosphere  that  intimates  the  nearing 
of  a  more  salubrious  clime.  It  is  the  sunny 
side  of  life — ^the  age  ideal.  I  wish  for  you 
that  you  may  reach  it,  and  enjoy  its  charms. 

IL  Sixty  Yeabs  of  Preaching:  My  first 
sermon  was  preached  in  February,  1860, 
when  I  was  twenty  years  of  age.  So  I  have 
been  preaching  sixty  years.  It  is  a  long 
time  to  do  one  thing.  •  •  • 

My  call  to  the  ministry  was  not  like 
Paul's,  an  overwhelming  caU  at  the  outset: 
''Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not.''  I  desired  to 
preach.  I  said  in  my  heart — ^if  God  will 
allow  me  and  lead  me  and  qualify  me,  and 
not  forsake  me,  I  will  preach.  I  will  go 
along,  and  watch  for  signs  that  indicate  his 
wilL  So  I  did.  I  felt  that  as  a  Christian 
I  belonged  to  GknL  I  must  serve  him  in 
Bome  way.  The  only  thing  was  to  find  what 
way  will  please  him  most.  He  led  me  till 
now  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  I 
would  not,  could  not,  turn  away  from  this 
high  calling.  From  the  first  and  all  through 
my  ministry  I  have  felt  that  preaching  was 
my  first  duty.  The  pulpit  was  the  place  for 
supreme  consecration  and  unwavering  devo- 
tion and  untiring  toiL 

It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  be  the 
bearer  of  glad  tidings — for  sixty  years  to 
tell  the  joyful  tidings  of  salvation.  Nothing 
else!  Think  of  it!  The  reflex  of  iik  is 
something  to  be  supremely  grateful  for. 
For  how  can  one  be  forever  telling  good 
news  to  others  and  not  live  in  the  light  and 
cheer  of  it  himself  f  There  is  nothing  com- 
parable to  this  in  all  the  varied  toils  that 
command  the  energies  of  men.  To  my  dying 
day  I  shall  thank  God  that  he  led  me  into 
the  ministry ;  and  after  death — ^well,  I  shall 
thank  him  still. 
I  have  preached  about  5,000  sermons.    1 


have  selected  texts,  or  rather  texts  have 
selected  me,  from  every  book  in  the  great 
Bible.  Now  as  I  turn  the  leaves  of  the 
Book  these  many  verses  seem  to  greet  me 
as  fellow  laborers  in  the  pleasing  service  of 
the  gospel  message.  With  a  golden  light 
they  shine  on  the  page,  and  I  think  I  hear 
them  say  or  sing:  Don't  you  remember  mef 
My  heart  answers:  Yes:  I  do.  When  I 
knew  not  what  more  to  say,  you  told  me, 
and  I  merely  passed  your  message  on. 

ni.  Fifty  Years  Pastor:  The  first  ten 
years  of  my  preaching  I  spent  in  the  sem- 
inary, in  the  army  service,  and  in  teaching. 
I  preached  as  I  had  opportunity.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Confederate  war,  I  had 
no  church,  and  did  not  wait  for  one,  but 
opened  a  classical  school  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  where  and  at  Oakland  College,  Miss.,  I 
taught  four  years.  I  was  at  Oakland  col- 
lege professor  and  chaplain.  My  pastoral 
life  began  January  1,  1870,  so  I  have  been 
a  pa8t6r  fifty  years.  The  pastoral  life  is 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  fam- 
ily physician's  relation  is  more  like  it  than 
anything  else.  But  that  resemblance  has 
strict  limitations.  The  pastor  in  a  sense  is 
a  member  of  every  family  of  his  pastoral 
charge.  He  is  counselor  in  all  spiritual 
things,  in  all  the  higher  reaches  after  the 
better  things  of  life,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  noblest  ideals.  His  touch  is  individual, 
personal.  He  must  keep  himself  keyed  up 
to  intense  spiritual  life,  for  he  must  lift 
others.  How  can  he  help  others,  till  he  be 
himself  helped  in  those  same  things  f  Who 
is  suf&cient  for  these  things  f  Our  sufS- 
ciency  is  of  God.  But  for  that  every  pas- 
torate would  be  vacant  to-morrow  morning. 

The  pulpit  and  the  pastorate  are  rivals 
for  the  minister's  supreme  love.  Their  at- 
tractions are  very  different  but  very  charm- 
ing. If  either  gets  closer  to  the  heart,  it  is 
perhaps  the  pastorate.  Both  have  beauties, 
but  their  beauties  are  diverse. 

Some  ministers  are  made  for  the  pas- 
torate, some  for  the  pulpit.  Some  are  at 
their  best  in  the  Christian  home,  some  in 
God's  house.  They  are  not  antagonistic,  nor 
exclusive.  In  both  the  man  of  God  should 
strive  to  serve,  and  achieve  the  utmost  in 
his  power.  In  the  cultivation  of  each  he 
will  find  his  love  for  both  will  grow. 

IV.  Forty-Two  Years'  Pastorate  Here: 
That  is  a  long  time  to  do  a  work  in  ouq 
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place.  •  .  •  How  little  we  knew  what  March 
5f  1878,  was  heralding  for  us!  It  is  well 
we  did  not  know.  For  we  did  not  know  each 
other  then.  What  changes  these  years  have 
wrought. 

Charlottesville  had  then  a  population  of 
2,700.  Now  about  13,000.  There  is  not  an 
elder  or  deacon  in  this  Church  who  greeted 
me  as  such  when  I  came.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  induct  all  our  present  officers 
into  office.  Of  170  members  that  welcomed 
me  here  twenty-one  only  are  still  on  our  roll, 
nineteen  now  resident  here.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  a  church  building  standing  that  stood 
here  on  my  coming,  except  the  colored 
people's  churches,  Delevan  and  Mt.  Zion. 
There  is  not  a  professor  at  the  university 
who  was  a  professor  there  when  I  came.  .  .  . 

Our  public  school  system  in  which  our  city 
takes  great  pride,  where  all  our  children 
gather  every  day,  is  an  entirely  new  develop- 
ment within  these  years.  There  are  many 
things  in  our  city  now  matters  of  daily 
convenience  and  regarded  as  necessities  of 
life  that  were  unknown  to  us  forty-two  years 
ago.  •  •  • 

Perhaps  I  might  extend  these  reminis- 
cences further.  But  this  is  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  work  of  time  in  the  changes  which 
are  ever  taking  place,  and  which  remind  us 
that  we  are  not  here  forever.  Life  is  a 
golden  opportunity  to  be  eagerly  seized  and 
carefully  used. 

I  have  had  opportunities  to  leave  you  dur- 
ing these  years.  Some  you  were  aware  of — 
some  there  was  no  occasion  for  you  to 
know.  ...  I  remained  with  you,  as  you 
know.  I  have  ever  thanked  God  for  his 
guidance  in  this  decision.  This  church  is 
my  family.  I  should  think  as  strangely  of 
myself  to  leave  you,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  no  others  would  wish  me  now,  as  I 
should  think  of  any  man  who  would  leave 
his  loved  family  and  go  out  into  the  world 
to  find  a  better  home.  I  do  not  want  a  bet- 
ter home.  There  is  no  better  home.  This 
is  my  palace.    I  love  it  well. 

I  now  have  the  best  place  in  the  world 
and  do  not  expect  to  leave  it  till  I  am  called 
to  a  still  better  place — ^not  in  this  world — 
but  in  heaven:  to  which  I  shall  go  through 
a  gate  of  pearL 

Let  me  recount  some  of  the  blessings  of 
the  preacher-pastor  life:  so  much  is  said 
about  its  trials.  He  has  the  best  Companion 
in  the  universe,  Gk>d.    Others  have  him,  too. 


Somehow  the  preacher  seems  to  need  God 
most:  ''I  will  be  with  thee" — so  to  Mosea 
and  so  to  Joshua,  and  so  to  all  who  follow 
them. 

He  has  the  Friend,  above  all  other  friends. 

He  has  the  Comforter — ^to  fortify  his 
citadel  against  all  hostile  powers. 

He  has  the  ninety-first  psalm,  an  invul- 
nerable shield. 

He  is  the  student  of  the  best  book  in  the 
world.  Books  impart  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dent. What  a  privilege  every  day  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Book  of  books. 

He  has  given  his  years  to  the  noblest  work 
of  alL 

In  life's  review  there  is  nothing  finer  than 
the  thought  of  life-long  endeavor  to  help 
others  to  the  best  and  most  enriching  bless- 
ings. 

He  is  called  to  associate  daily  with  Uie 
best  people  in  the  world.  There  are  good 
people  out  of  the  Church,  and  there  are 
mean  people  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  in- 
disputable that  church  people  are  the  best 
people  in  the  world.  We  are  ready  to  defend 
that  statement  at  any  time.  I  wish  that  the 
good  people  who  are  out  of  the  Church 
would  come  in  and  be  with  us,  and  that  the 
mean  people  in  the  Church  would  stay  in  and 
become  good.  But  take  the  Church  as  it  is, 
it  holds  the  choicest  people  on  this  earth. 
It  is  an  exalted  privilege  to  be  companion 
to  such  people — ^for  we  are  made  by  the 
company  we  keep. 

He  is  a  man — yes,  being  a  preacher- 
pastor  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  There 
is  every  reason  why  he  should  glory  in  his 
manhood.  For  it  is  a  man's  work  he  agrees 
to  undertake  and  do.  I  like  that  about  you. 
You  have  respected  and  regarded  my  man- 
hood. I  stand  where  you  stand.  As  I  re- 
gard you,  so  you  regard  me.  Whenever  a 
shadow  has  fallen  on  me,  you  have  turned 
the  light  of  your  own  sweet  life  on  my 
darkness  and  helped  to  make  it  light.  So  I 
would  always  seek  to  help  you,  according 
to  your  need,  with  what  I  am  and  have. 

V.  The  Years  To  Come— Few  or  Many, 
Who  Can  Tell?  With  all  these  abundant 
resources  I  have  felt  it  would  be  a  sin  for 
me  to  be  otherwise  than  happy,  contented, 
and  confident.  So  I  am  perfectly  contented, 
amid  all  the  abundance  of  divine  blessings; 
am  eager  to  serve  according  to  my  strength 
and  opportunity;  and  am  looking  forth, 
peering  into  the  unrevealed,  endeavoring  to 
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ducem  the  signs  of  the  dirixie  will,  and 
watching  for  the  opening  of  the  gate, 
through  which  to  pass  in  and  on  to  higher 
things. 

Meanwhile  is  not  there  something  I  can 
do  for  youf  For  I  do  not  live  in  the  cloudy 
and  I  do  not  rest  on  visions. 

This  is  a  church  conspicuous  among 
many,  marked  by  many  gifts  and  graces. 
Tour  praises  have  gone  out  through  all  the 
churches.  You  are  known  for  your  Christian 
virtues.  Much  is  expected  of  yon  by  reason 
of  the  record  you  have  already  made.  Let 
08  seek  to  achieve  yet  more.    Let  us  brace 


ourselves  for  great  endeavors :  a  united  force 
to  attempt  great  things  for  Ood  and  for  our 
fellow  men. 

There  are  great  problems  confronting  the 
Church  to-day — ^too  great  to  be  compassed 
by  our  thought  to-night.  But  let  us  hold 
ourselves  in  readiness  to  consider  and,  if 
possible,  to  solve  these  problems. 

My  greatest  desire  is  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  Whatever  will  serve  its  interest 
best  is  ever  my  choice.  Pray  for  divine 
guidance.  Then  when  God  indicates,  let  it 
be  done,  and  let  us  be  thankful  for  hia 
guidance  and  his  grace. 


THE  SHEPHERD 

p.  B.  Meyer,  DJ) 

1%  thai  hour  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus, 
saying,  .  .  .  Who  then  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven t  etc, — ^Matt.  18:1-22. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  his  disdples,  .  .  ,  It 
is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  etc. — Matt.  19:23-30. 

Kow  in  the  morning  as  he  returned  to  the 
city,  he  hungered,  etc—UaXU  21:18-^2. 

"Thou  know'st  our  bitterness— our  joys  are 
Thine— 
No  stranger  Thou  to  all  our  wanderings 
wild: 
Nor  could  we  bear  to  think,  how  every  line 
Of  us,  Thy  darken'd  likeness  and  defiled, 
Stands  in  full  sunshine  of  Thy  piercing  eye, 
But  that  Thou  eall'st  us  brethren:  sweet 
repose 
Is  in  that  word — ^the  Lord  who  dwells  on 
high 
Knows  alL  yet  loves  us  better  than  He 
knows. 

— ^Kebls. 

In  his  high-priestly  prayer,  recorded  in 
•A)hn  17,  onr  Lord,  speaking  specially  of  his 
apostles,  said:  ''While  I  was  with  them  in 
the  world  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which 
thou  hast  given  me  and  I  guarded  them, 
and  not  one  of  them  perished,  but  the  son 
of  perdition."  In  this  allusion  to  his  keep* 
ing  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  cure  of  souls, 
in  which  the  Master  was  and  is  constantly 
engaged.  He  was  no  hireling.  When  he  saw 
the  stealthy  approach  of  the  wolf,  so  far 
from  fleeing  he  went  before  the  little  flock 
(as  he  called  the  apostolic  band)  and  en- 
countered the  foe.  He  knew  that  the  shep- 
herd would  be  smitten,  and  the  sheep  scat- 
tered; but  he  never  desisted  from  warning 
them  day  and  night  with  tears.  He  saw  that 
Satan  had  desired  to  sift  them  as  wheat 
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.,  London,  England 
and  had  obtained  his  desire,  and  he  had 
specially  prayed  for  the  one  whose  temper- 
ament might  belie  him  into  momentary 
denial,  but  whose  love  he  never  doubted, 
and  whose  dementing  agony  of  soul  ho 
foresaw. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  Lord  dealt 
with  his  apostles  not  only  in  a  group,  but 
as  individuals;  not  in  the  abstract,  but  the 
concrete;  that  he  studied  their  idiosyncra- 
sies, and  administered  special  correction  or 
instruction  as  each  required.  His  words, 
therefore,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
had  probably  a  special  reference  to  en- 
courage or  repress  some  trait  of  character 
which  he  had  noticed.  Each  of  that  inner 
circle  had  strong  personal  characteristics, 
which  must  be  studied  and  trained,  before 
they  were  prepared  for  the  special  work 
which  awaited  them  as  foundation  stones  in 
thee  New  Jerusalem. 

It  wonid  api)ear  that  Judas  and  Peter 
g&r^  him  most  concern.  The  one  because 
his  nature  was  so  secretive  and  subtle,  the 
other  because  his  fervid  and  impulsive 
temperament  was  constantly  hurrying  him 
into  extreme  positions,  from  which  he  needed 
to  be  extricated.  At  one  moment  he  would 
say,  ''Depart  from  me";  at  the  next  he 
would  leave  all  to  follow.  Now  he  has  won 
the  high  encomium,  ''Blessed  art  thou";  and 
again  he  is  addrest  as  Satan.  In  the  same 
breath,  "Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet," 
and  "not  my  feet  only."  Within  a  single 
hour  he  is  ready  to  fight  for  the  Master, 
whom  he  passionately  loved,  and  denies  that 
he  had  ever  known  him.     That  such  a  one 
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should  oltimatelj  be  tanght  Btability  of 
character,  enabling  him  to  lead  the  CSiurch 
in  its  conflict  with  a  world-in-arms,  pre- 
sentedj  a  serious  problem  to  his  Master  and 
Friend.  He  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
his  affection,  but  was  sorely  tried  by  its 
fitful  and  impulsive  exhibitions. 

The  Cass  oi<  Judas:  We  may  not  linger 
over  the  Lord's  watch  and  warning  in  the 
case  of  Judas,  but  many  of  his  sayings  must 
have  been  suggested  by  the  change  which 
was  passing  over  the  once-promising  young 
man  from  Kerioth.  He  perceived  with  bit- 
ter sorrow  that  the  love  of  money  was  eating 
out  his  soul^  and  in  many  of  his  utterances 
must  have  had  him  in  mind.  "A  man's 
bitterest  foe  may  arise  from  his  own  house- 
hold." "No  disciple  of  mine  should  provide 
gold,  sOver,  or  brass  in  his  purse  for  personal 
use."  ''A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  things  that  he  possesses." 
"Dives  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment." 
"The  unfaithful  servant  was  cut  asunder,  and 
his  portion  was  appointed  among  the  un- 
believers." "Ye  can  not  serve  Qod  and 
mammon*"  '^Comrade,  stop  and  bethink 
thee,  ere  it  is  too  late,  to  what  a  degree  of 
wickedness  and  ingratitude  thou  art  come." 
These  words  are  applicable  to  us  all,  but 
they  had  special  significance  for  Judas ;  and 
perhaps — speaking  after  the  manner  of  men 
— ^they  were  elicited  by  the  special  sig- 
nificance of  his  alarming  deterioration. 

Similarly  we  may  trace  a  personal  ref- 
erence to  Peter's  condition  of  soul  during 
the  latter  months  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
ministry. 

The  Case  or  Peteb:  There  were  several 
particulars  in  regard  to  which  he  needed  to 
be  specially  cautioned  and  strengthened. 

1.  In  the  struggle  for  preeminence.  Tho 
Peter  is  not  specially  mentioned,  we  are  not 
doing  him  a  manifest  injustice  to  suppose 
that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  hot 
disputes  which  broke  out  from  time  to  time, 
especially  after  our  Lord's  award  of  the 
keys,  the  reference  to  the  significance  of  his 
name,  and  his  inclusion  with  two  others  in 
that  memorable  transfiguration  scene.  The 
probability  of  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  recorded  by  Mark,  writing  at 
Peter's  own  dictation,  that  when  our  Lord 
reached  Capernaum,  on  his  return  from 
Mount  Hermon,  on  entering  "the  house," 
which,  of  coarse,  was  Peter's,  he  asked  them. 


"What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  amon^;  your- 
selves by  the  wayf"  At  first  they  held  their 
peace,  for  by  the  way  they  disputed  among 
themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest.  Then 
he  sat  down,  and  called  them  all  around  him, 
and  said :  The  only  way  in  which  a  man  can 
become  first  in  my  kingdom  ia  by  bein^  last 
of  all  and  servant  of  all.  Then  he  took  a 
child — ^tradition  says  that  it  was  one  of 
Peter's  own  children,  who  afterward  became 
the  bishop  and  martyr  Ignatius— folded  the 
happy  boy  in  his  arms,  and  said:  "Whoso- 
ever shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my 
name  receiveth  me." 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  broke  out 
again,  when  James  and  John  endeavored  to 
secure  a  verdict  in  their  favor  by  getting 
their  mother  to  ask  for  the  right-hand  and 
left-hand  places  in  the  kingdom.  And  on  the 
eve  of  the  betrayal  there  was  a  recurrenee  of 
the  same  strife,  which  hindered  every  one  of 
them  from  volunteering,  in  the  absence  of  a 
servant,  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  rest,  tho  the 
ewer  and  towel,  provided  by  the  thoughtful 
courtesy  of  the  host,  were  there  readj  to 
their  hand. 

Probably  this  ambition  for  the  foremost 
place  led  Peter  to  insist  that  tho  all  the 
others  failed  and  forsook  in  the  approach- 
ing hour  of  trial,  certainly  he  might  be 
counted  on,  "Altho  all  shall  be  offended,  jet 
will  not  L  Tho  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet 
will  I  not  deny  thee."  And  he  meant  every 
word  he  spoke.  We  have  just  used  the  word 
ambition;  but  there  were  softening,  sweeten- 
ing ingredients  in  his  strenuous  afilrmations. 
There  were  present,  at  least,  a  passionate  de- 
votion, a  resolve  that  no  hurt  which  he  oonld 
ward  off  should  touch  that  revered  body,  and 
the  inner  consciousness  that  it  would  be 
easier  and  far  better  to  die  with  Christ  than 
live  without  him. 

But  if  our  Lord's  warnings  as  to  the  peril 
of  his  apostle  were  not  availing,  then  proba- 
bly nothing  could  so  effectually  have  burned 
out  this  love  of  preeminence  as  the  denial 
and  failure  of  the  betrayal  night.  We  find 
no  traces  of  the  old  spirit  in  the  subsequent 
references  to  our  apostle.  He  takes,  indeed, 
the  foremost  place  in  the  incidents  related 
in  Acts  1  and  2  without  ostentation  or  affec- 
tation; but  in  the  first  council  of  the 
Church,  described  in  Acts  15,  the  presidency 
is  occupied  by  James,  while  Peter  con- 
tributes his  opinion  as  one  among  the  rest. 
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Pinallj,  in  his  first  epistle,  he  exhorts  the 
elders  on  the  ground  not  of  his  apostolate 
but  of  being  himself  an  elder  and  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  and, 
8ixrel7y  it  is  not  in  entire  f orgetfulness  of  his 
own  failure  that  he  adds:  Feed  the  flock  of 
God,  "not  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage, 
but  as  examples  to  the  flock." 

2.  In  respeet  to  forgiveness.  On  one 
oecaaion,  when  the  Lord  had  been  giving  in- 
■tmction  on  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  Peter 
broke  in  with  the  inquiry,  ''Lord,  how  oft 
shall*by  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  for- 
give himf"  and  further  suggested  that  seven 
times  was  the  limit,  which  he  oould  not  be 
expected  to  exceed.  Our  Lord  swept  away 
the  suggestion  as  unthinkable.  It  was  an  old 
Jewish  notion,  which  must  be  utterly  sub- 
merged in  the  love  that  he  would  shed  abroad 
on  the  world.  Calvary  and  Pentecost  would 
open  sluice-gates  of  unlimited  mercy.  "Jesus 
aaith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until 
seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven." 
Then,  in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  ser- 
vant, which  followed,  sin  against  a  fellow 
man  was  contrasted  with  the  enormity  of  sin 
against  €k>d;  and  the  divine  compassion, 
which  releases  and  forgives  debts  of  ten 
thousand  talents,  was  described  in  glowing 
words,  tho  the  divine  speaker  said  nothing 
of  the  cost  in  ransom  blood  which  he  would 
soon  be  paying  in  flowing  streams  from  his 
own  heart. 

Our  Lord  knew,  tho  Peter  had  no  inkling 
of  it,  that  an  hour  was  near  when  his  apostle 
would  find  himself  guilty  of  a  ten-thousand- 
talent  sin,  compared  with  which  the  vilest 
affront  ever  received  from  a  fellow-mortal 
would  appear  to  be  but  as  an  hundred  pence ; 
and  at  such  time  he  would  cling  to  the  hope 
suggested  by  this  parable,  as  a  drowning 
man  to  the  rope  thrown  out  for  his  rescue. 

May  we  not  imagine  Peter  hurrying 
through  the  streets,  on  which  the  gray  dawn 
was  breaking  sadly,  and  making  for  the 
garden,  where  only  three  or  four  hours  be- 
fore he  had  slept  while  his  Master  was  in 
agony.  How  eould  he  have  said  those  ter- 
rible words  f  That  he  had  failed  where  he 
had  vowed  to  be  strong,  and  had  added  oaths 
and  cursings  which  had  not  soOed  his  lips 
for  many  years!  That  the  Master  had  heard 
aUI  And  that  look!  What  eould  he  say, 
or  whither  gof  Should  he  take  his  lifef 
Bemorse  was  choking  his  breath.    Then  there 


stole  over  his  heart  the  words:  "I  say  not 
unto  thee,  Until  seven  times,  bat  untU 
seventy  tinies  seven."  Did  my  Lord  expect 
me  to  do  so  much,  and  wiU  he  not  do  the 
samef  And  did  he  not  say  that  the  lord  of 
the  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  re- 
leased the  poor  debtor  at  his  feet,  and  for- 
gave a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents  f  Surely 
he  must  have  meant  me  I  And  long  after  he 
wrote:  "Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but 
contrariwise  blessing.  ...  He  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  •  •  .  Love 
covereth  the  multitude  of  sins." 

3.  In  the  matter  of  reward.  When  the 
young  man,  unable  to  pay  the  price  of  dis- 
cipleship,  had  turned  sorrowfully  away, 
Peter  broke  in  on  the  Savior's  disappoint- 
ment with  the  question:  "Lol  we  have  left 
aU  and  followed  thee,  what  then  shall  we 
havef"  Clearly  the  hope  of  reward  was 
bulking  largely  on  his  vision.  There  would 
surely  be  a  conspicuously  handsome  return 
for  the  sacrifices  and  privations  that  disciple- 
ship  had  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  those  to 
which  the  Master  frequently  alluded  as 
imminent.  But  bargain-making  after  this 
fashion  was  clearly  inadmissible  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  therefore  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  was  uttered  to 
teach,  in  unf orgetable  imagery,  that  in  the 
service  of  God  a  spirit  of  trust  in  his  grace 
must  exorcise  and  supersede  a  spirit  of  bar- 
gaining and  barter. 

The  laborers  had  waited  in  the  market- 
place from  early  dawn.  It  was  through  no 
fault  of  theirs  that  they  were  not  on  the 
hillside  among  the  vines.  "No  man  had  hired 
them."  It  was  not  until  almost  sundown 
that  they  had  their  chance.  But  when,  after 
one  brief  hour  of  service,  they  came  to  be 
paid,  they  received  a  whole  day's  pay  for 
that  brief  spelL  Their  reward  was  reckoned 
not  as  of  debt,  but  of  grace.  It  was  in 
happy  mood  that  these  short-time  men  made 
for  their  homes.  Their  women-folk  had 
watched  them  standing  in  the  market-plaee 
all  through  the  day,  and  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  pinch  and  scrape;  but  here  was  a 
day's  wage  placed  in  their  hands.  Yes! 
What  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  had  been 
heard  saying  to  one  of  the  grumblers,  'HiB 
thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good,"  was  per- 
fectly true— he  was  good. 

It  was  as  if  our  Lord  had  said,  in  answer 
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to  Petards  qttdttloAS  'tt  is  true  thAt  thott 
eftmest  ear Ijr  into  the  ti&e7A'<^  Thou  wert 
ftmong  tho  ilrat*  A1aO|  thon  bast  borne  the 
bnrden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  more  also  ia 
to  fall  to  thj  lot)  but  when  thon  hast  com- 
pleted  the  taeki  thon  wilt  only  have  done  thy 
dtttyi  and  thy  reward  will  be  according  to 
the  riehes  of  God's  graoe.^' 

This  also  in  eoming  days  may  have  af- 
forded the  broken-hearted  apostle  some  com- 
fort|  as  he  said  to  himself:  ''It  is  true  that 
I  was  among  the  £rst  to  obey  the  Master's 
summons,  but  1  have  forfeited  all  right  to 
tewardi  even  if  once  1  cherished  some  hope 
of  meiitt  1  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an 
apostle;  I  take  my  place  with  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner^  and  with  Zaccheus  the 
pnbUean;  but  the  Master  said  that  the  re- 
Ward  was  not  determined  by  service,  but  by 
graoe.  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth  or  work- 
eth,  but  of  God  that  shows  mercy.  God  be  mer- 
eifnl  to  me  the  sinner,  and  in  me  first  may 
the  Master  show  forth  all  long-saffering." 

4.  In  regard  to  faith.  As  they  passed 
by  one  morning  they  saw  a  withered  fig-tree 
which  had  been  cursed  with  barrenness  on 
the  previous  day,  as  a  warning  to  the 
apostles  and  to  Israel.  And  Peter,  calling 
to  remembrance,  saith  unto  Jesus,  ''Babbi, 
beholdf  the  fig-tree  irtiich  thon  cursedst  is 


withered  away.**  And  Jeeoa,  anaweringt 
saith  unto  them,  ''Have  faith  in  God."  A 
better  rendering  of  that  remarkable  in- 
junction would  be,  Hold  on  to  God's  fiatUi; 
or.  Beckon  on  God's  .faithfulness. 

We  lay  stress,  and  rightly  so,  on  faith; 
but  there  are  daya  in  human  life  when  our 
faith  seems  about  to  expire,  like  a  tiny  taper 
in  a  storm  of  wind.  We  cry,  '^Lord,  I  be- 
lieve, help  thou  my  unbelief,  for  my  unbe- 
lief is  more  than  my  belief."  Our  faith  is  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  least  of  all 
seeds,  while  our  difficulties  block  our  path 
like  a  mountain-range.  Even  the  Savior 
himself  feels  bound  to  interpose  a  prayer 
lest  our  faith  fail  utterly.  Then  it  is  a 
source  of  infinite  consolation  to  turn  oar 
thoughts  away  from  our  faith  to  God's 
faithfulness,  to  hold  on  to  it,  to  reckon 
on  it,  and  to  cry:  "If  we  believe  not,  he 
abideth  faithful;  he  can  not  deny  himself.'' 

In  that  storm-burst  which  broke  on  Peter's 
soul  on  that  fateful  night,  with  what  eom- 
fort  must  he  have  stayed  himself  on  these 
precious  words:  "Hold  on  to  God's  faith; 
Beckon  on  God's  faithfulness;  Dare  to  be- 
lieve that  he  abideth  faithful  and  is  not  un- 
righteous to  forget."  His  own  faith  had 
failed,  but  God's  faithfulness  was  like  the 
great  mountains. 
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Tor  ^  U\e  folbo  MXL  aave  hii  people  from 
tXeir  «<fis.— Matt.  1 :  21. 

Upok  none  has  there  ever  been  placed 
•0  tremendous  a  task  as  was  committed  to 
Jesus  in  this  angelic  promise.  Not  even 
in  these  days  when  we  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  specialists  have  we  found  a 
man  big  enough  to  fill  so  large  a  niche  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  Nor  has  there  been 
discovered  another  responsibility  so  great 
as  that  of  saving  the  world  from  its  sins. 
Mr.  Hoover's  undertaking  was  mighty  and 
the  accomplishment  was  huge,  but  the  sav- 
ing of  the  people  of  Europe  from  physical 
starvation  was  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  with  the  saving  of  the  people  of 
Europe  from  their  sins.  For  it  was  sin 
which  brought  Europe  so  near  starvation. 
To  have  received  the  appointment  which 
came  to  Foch  was  to  have  personal  genius 
highly  reoognized,  and  to  lead  so  successful 
a  campaign  as  that  of  the  last  months  of  the 


war  was  to  justify  the  ftdth  whiefa  had  been 
placed  in  generalship,  but  to  save  the  world 
from  military  defeat  was  not  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The  salvation  expected  through  Jesus  is 
one  of  the  souls  of  mexL  It  deals  with  fun- 
damentalsrf  It  reaches  the  place  where  men 
feel  and  think  and  scheme.  It  touches  those 
deep-rooted  elements  of  human  life  which 
were  responsible  for  the  oppressions  of  the 
Gesars  and  the  medieval  despots  and  the 
autocrats  of  our  modem  life.  It  must  deal 
with  those  things  in  human  nature  which 
lead  one  group  of  people  to  wish  starvation 
upon  another  group,  which  make  all  of  the 
misery  of  body  and  mind  with  which  all  ages 
of  history  have  been  so  familiar.  It  requxree 
a  solution  which  is  a  solution  not  only  of 
one  day's  problems  but  of  the  diffieulties 
of  all  time.  It  will  solve  not  only  the 
perennial  conflict  between  capital  and  labos 
but  all  of  the  conflicts  within  the  claawes  of 
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Bodetj  and  between  nations.  He  who  is 
to  aave  the  people  from  their  sins  will 
abolish  erime  and  poverty  and  unnecessary 
pain  and  war  and  tyranny.  He  will  bring 
the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  life  of  the 
world.  Heaven  will  be  transferred  to  earth. 
Death  will  be  no  longer  feared  or  desired 
more  than  life,  for  they  will  be  of  the  same 
texture.  Heaven  above  and  earth  below— 
aU  will  be  one,  beeause  the  will  of  Ood  ia 
done  throughout.  The  millennium  wiU  have 
eome  throng  the  agency  of  him  who  is  to 
save  the  people  from  their  sins. 

AiBoredly  this  salvation  has  not  yet  come. 
Nor  are  the  signs  convincing  that  the  world 
has  gone  very  far  in  the  way  of  salvation, 
liaay  forma  of  evils  which  were  widely  ap- 
proved in  the  Boman  Empire  do  not  stalk 
so  openfy  to-day.    But  there  are  new  forms 
of  individual   sins   just   as   powerful   and 
popular.    Many  practises  which  would  have 
shocked  us  ten  years  ago  are  to-day  receiving 
the  approval  of  our  modem  ethics.     We 
lejoiee  that  by  a  single  piece  of  legislation 
we  are  xid  of  a  vicious  social  evil,  but  we 
dare  not  be  blind  to  the  new  sins  which 
grow  up  in  its  place.     Murder  ia  on  the 
increase.    Life  is  not  held  sacred.    War  has 
not  been  banished  from  the  earth,  altho 
it  must  be  said  that  honest  men  to-day,  like 
men  of  a  century  ago,  are  striving  diligently 
for  the   solution.     Artificial    checks   seem 
neeeasary,  for  we  have  given  up  all  hope 
that  Jesus  alone  in  one  generation  is  going 
to  save  us  from  these  calamities.     Indeed, 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  into  our 
modem  era  eome  of  the  worst   injustices 
have  been  wrought  by  men  who  profest  to 
be  followers  of  this  Savior  of  his  people. 
The  war-makers  of*the  Holy  Boman  Empire 
were  the   most    zealous   defenders   of   the 
Church   of  Christ.     And   we   have  known 
something  of  this  same  spirit  in  our  own 
day.    Christians  have  been  busy  being  sin- 
ners  and  making  sinners  instead  of  serving 
as  Jesus'  agent  in  saving  sinners.  Jesus  lived 
in  the  world  some  thirty  years.     He  died 
a  failure  so  far  as  all  human  measurements 
were  concerned.     He  did  not  convert  the 
chief  sinners  of  his  own  country.     A  few 
were  snatched  from  the  burning,  but  most 
of  them  lived  as   tho   he   had   not    been 
among  them.     A  Paul  and  an  Augustine 
are  saved  after  his  death  and  become  fire- 
brands burning  out  the  sins  of  meiL    Men 
and  women   are   made   Christians   by   the 


proclamation  of  a  king,  but  they  live  as 
they  had  the  day  before  the  pouring  on  of 
the  water.  The  nations  of  Europe  are 
Christian  nations  and  yet  it  is  difiicult  to 
distinguish  between  the  ideals  of  some  of 
these  Christian  lands  and  the  ambitions  of 
the  profestly  un^Christian  nations  of  the 
Orient.  We  are  Christian  people  in  our 
metropolitan  centers;  a  third  or  a  half  of 
us  belong  to  churches  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  us  are  willing  to  accept  the  desig- 
nation of  "Christian,"  and  how  our  cities 
shame  us. 

Was  the  angel  wrongf  Certainly  so  in  the 
light  of  what  has  come  to  pass.  But  the 
man  of  faith  objects  that  we  must  give 
Jesus  stOl  more  time.  More  timef  Nineteen 
centuries  gone  and  the  results  so  small, 
and  still  more  timef  We  want  an  admin- 
istration to  solve  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  a  month  and  not  a  century. 
We  insist  that  the  matter  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  shall  be  settled  in  a  week 
and  not  in  a  lifetime.  We  demand  that  the 
physician  relieve  the  pain  in  an  hour  and 
not  in  a  month.  And  suaely  we  are  not  un- 
just when  we  demand  that  he  who  was  to 
save  the  world  from  its  sins  shall  have  made 
some  appreciable  progress  during  nineteen 
centuries.  But  we  remember  that  Jesus 
himself  had  no  thought  that  the  solution  was 
coming  like  a  flash.  He  knew  human  nature 
too  well  to  believe  that  the  laying  down  of 
a  program  or  the  erection  of  some  machinery 
would  eradicate  personal  and  social  sins 
overnight.  He  gave  us  principles  and  not 
programs,  and  warned  us  that  the  working 
out  of  these  principles  would  be  gradual, 
almost  imperceptible,  and  that  there  would 
be  black  discouraging  days  for  those  who 
were  the  instruments  by  which  they  should 
be  made  effective.  Three-fourths  of  those 
to  whom  the  word  of  salvation  would  come 
would  ^reject  it  because  of  the  condition  of 
their  own  hearts.  It  was  so  in  his  earthly 
life;  it  has  always  been  so.  The  good  grain 
and  the  worthless  would  grow  together;  the 
principles  of  life  and  death  would  flourish 
in  the  same  ground;  it  would  seem  that  the 
right  would  be  choked  out  by  the  might 
of  the  evil;  but  the  evO  could  not  be  pulled 
out  without  endangering  the  very  life  of 
good  grain.  At  the  end,  some  time  far  in 
the  future,  according  to  the  working  of  the 
laws  of  God,  the  might  of  the  right  would 
destroy  the  bad.    The  word  of  salvation  is. 
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after  all,  a  very  small  seed,  small  like  the 
mustard  seed.  It  will  become  a  large  bush 
overnight,  but  a  night  in  the  view  of  eter^ 
nity  is  not  a  week  or  a  century  or  nineteen 
centuries.  The  growth  is  slow.  We  can  not 
even  see  it.  The  sun  comes  out  and  the 
rains  descend  and  after  a  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  the  progress,  but  it  takes  months  to 
produce  the  grain.  The  season  is  not  yet 
past.  We  have  passed  through  a  few  days; 
the  rains  have  come,  the  sun  has  been  shin- 
ing, and  there  is  a  little  sign  of  growth.  But 
to  pull  up  a  little  stalk  to-day  because 
there  are  no  ean  of  com  upon  it  would  be 
folly;  the  time  of  harvest  is  not  yet.  To 
lose  faith  in  him  who  gave  us  the  seed  be- 
cause the  development  is  not  more  rapid 
would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  condemn  the 
seed  dealer  because  his  tube-rose  bulb  did 
not  produce  fragrant  blooms  the  day  after 
it  was  placed  in  the  ground. 

The  reason  that  Jesus  has  not  yet  saved 
the  people  from  their  sins  is  that  he  has 
had  to  deal  with  these  people  whose  sins 
are  to  be  eradicated.  The  reason  that  the 
school  teacher  m&es  such  little  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  that  backward  boy  is 
that  it  is  that  backward  boy  and  not  the 
prodigy  with  whom  she  has  to  work.  The 
reason  that  you  are  so  puzzled  to  know 
just  how  to  make  a  little  man  out  of  the 
recalcitrant  youngster  in'  your  Sunday-school 
class  is  that  it  is  that  youngster  out  of  whom 
you  have  to  make  the  man  and  not  some 
quiet  model  youth.  The  reason  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  make  a  beautiful,  smooth  board 
out  of  a  gnarled  tree  is  that  you  must  make 
the  board  out  of  that  tree.  And  the  reason 
that  it  haa  been  so  hard  for  Jesus  to  make 
Godlike  men  out  of  ungodly  men  is  that 
these  ungodly  men  have  insisted  upon  being 
ungodly.  "There  has  never  been  anything  to 
prevent  the  millennium,"  writes  John  Gals- 
worthy, "except  the  nature  of  the  human 
being."  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  limited  by  the  nature  of 
man.  "Can  God  make  a  house  a  week  old 
in  a  dayf"  queried  the  smart  boy  of  his 
pastor.  Can  God  bring  salvation  to  the 
house  of  the  man  who  will  not  allow  Jesus 
entrance. 

There  have  appeared  to  be  outstanding 
instances  of  men  who  have  been  swept  into 
the  kingdom  by  force.  Those  who  have 
come  to  scoff  have  stayed  to  worship.  In 
the  wild  revivals  of  other  days  many  a  man 


was  blown  into  the  Church  by  the  wind  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  wind  would  blow  again 
a  year  later.  Many  a  man  to-day  is  still 
turned  face  forward  in  an  instant  without 
a  conscious  resolution;  the  process  of  eon- 
version  is  like  a  flash,  but  conversion  is 
not  salvation.  Too  many  have  .been  in 
error  just  here.  Conversion*  is  the  proeess 
whereby  a  man  turns  his  back  upon  one 
way  of  life  and  turns  his  face  forward. 
Salvation  is  a  process  which  eontinoes 
throughout  his  life  whereby  he  eonstmets 
a  character  built  upon  the  principles  of  the 
new  life  which  he  profest  to  accept  at  his 
conversion.  There  is  conversion  to  the  bad 
as  well  as  to  the  good.  In  the  cases  of 
many  oonversions  alternate  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  We  make  decisions  every 
day  which  determine  whether  we  are  in  the 
process  of  salvation.  One  is  not  saved 
because  he  was  converted  seventeen  years 
and  twenty-seven  days  ago.  He  decides 
anew  whether  his  salvation  is  real  when  he  is 
tempted  to  charge  exorbitant  prices  for 
necessities.  He  decides  anew  whether  Jesus 
is  to  save  him)  when  he  is  tempted  not  to  file 
his  schedule  of  income  or  property  as  de- 
manded by  laws  regulating  income  and 
property  taxes.  He  is  deciding  anew  when 
he  goes  to  the  polls  and  makes  the  choice 
between  a  candidate  who  belongs  to  his 
party  but  votes  against  the  common  interest 
and  one  of  the  opposite  party  who  stands 
for  the  cause  o^  justice  and  progress.  It  is 
not  unto  we  give  Jesus  a  fair  chance  at  our 
lives  that  there  is  any  hope  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  This  applies  equally  to  those 
who  daim  already  to  be  Christian  and  to 
those  who  make  no  such  profession. 

Salvation  will  begin  at  Jerusalem.  Those 
of  us  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith 
must  first  know  what  it  is  to  be  of  those 
who  are  in  the  process  of  being  saved.  Do 
we  look  at  life  through*  the  eyes  of  Jesnaf 
Do  we  try  to  plan  our  days  upon  the  prin- 
ciples  which  were  at  the  foundation  of  his 
daily  living?  Or  is  our  only  thought  as  we 
arise  and  as  we  ride  to  work  and  as  we  go 
to  our  night's  rest  one  which  centers  about 
me  and  my  wife  and  my  son  John,  and  our 
bank  account  and  our  summer's  vacation  f 
Or  does  our  selfishness  extend  itself  a  bit 
to  include  the  men  who  may  be  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation  in  which  we  are  em- 
ployed f  Or  does  it  comprise  all  of  those 
\vho  happen  to  live  within  certain  geograph- 
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leal  boundaries  f  Mj  wife  and  mj  son  John 
and  my  fellow-laborers  and  mj  American 
comrades  must  all  eome  within  the  realm  of 
my  thought.  But  there  are  other  brethren 
who  also  must  come  within  the  range  of 
oar  active  thought.  And  God  must  be  at 
its  eenier.  God  or  my  son  Johnf  Jesus  or 
the  desires  of  some  f ellow- American  f  Who 
rules  niy  life:  Jesus  or  a  subsidized  edi- 


torial writer  f  Upon  what  basis  do  I  fix 
my  prices:  that  of  ''all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  or  that  of  justice  to  the  poor  man 
in  the  next  street  f  It  is  you  and  I  who 
have  much  to  do  with  bringing  salvation  to 
the  needy  world.  Within  a  circumscribed 
area  we  determine  whether  Jesus  will  save 
his  people  from  their  sins.  We  are  leaven 
either  for  good  or  for  evU 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

IV.     THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  NATURE 

BoBKRT  Spaeks  WaIaKer,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


8RKrCHiNa  before  us  on  every  side  many 
trees  of  various  species  meet  our  eyes  and 
arouse  our  admiration.  We  see  the  pine-tree, 
with  its  evergreen  top  towering  in  the  sky; 
the  oaky  with  its  spreading  top;  the  dog- 
wood, whose  height  is  never  great;  the 
efan-tree,  which  maintains  an  open  top — 
each  species  growing  in  its  own  peculiar 
way. 

Each  tree  sends  its  roots  down  into  the  same 
■oil,  taking  its  nourishment  from  the  same 
source;;  each  one  basks  in  the  same  sunshine, 
drinks  from  the  same  summer-shower,  and 
breathes  from  the  same  mass  of  atmosphere. 
All  is  harmony. 

The  oak  does  not  scorn  the  pine  because 
it  produces  cones  instead  of  acorns;  the 
hickory  does  not  criticize  the  hawthorn  be- 
cause it  does  not  send  its  top  high  in  the 
heavens  and  produce  nuts;  the  conservative 
old  beech,  which  retains  its  bark  for  more 
than  a  century,  loses  no  respect  for  the  but- 
tonwood,  which  sheds  its  bark  each  season; 
the  evergreens  thrive  and  lose  none  of  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  by  mixing  and 
wiTnglifig  with  their  brothers  that  shed  their 
foliage  each  fall.  With  all  their  differences, 
their  varying  habits  of  growth  and  various 
shapes,  the  degree  of  their  brotherhood  is 
supreme,  and  the  harmony  is  of  such  a  kind 


as  might  arouse  the  admiration  of  every 
member  of  the  human  family. 

Nature,  not  only  in  the  trees,  bnt  in  all 
other  creatures,  sets  the  supreme  example  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  fellowship.  An 
inquiry  into  her  secrets  is  sufficient  to  put  to 
shame  any  person  who  thinks  or  contends 
that  his  ideas  and  ideals,  whether  they  be 
religious,  social,  political,  or  economic,  are 
correct  and  all  others  are  erroneous.  A  look 
into  the  face  of  nature  is  one  of  the  great- 
est rebukes  to  any  denomination  whose  mem- 
bers feel  that  theirs  is  the  best  and  the  only 
denomination  that  is  ideal  and  organised  and 
operated  in  conformity  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Every  individual  and  every  church  or- 
ganization has  an  equal  right  to  the  beliefs, 
ideals,  and  peculiarities  that  mark  it  as  the 
bark,  the  branches,  the  foliage,  and  the 
forms  mark  the  various  trees  that  grow  by 
the  roadside  or  in  the  forests.  And  who  will 
dare  say  that  nature  or  God  favors  any  one 
species  more  than  the  others  f 

Like  the  trees  of  the  forests  and  the 
various  species  of  grasses  and  plants  of  the 
field,  each  individual  person  and  each  re- 
ligious organization  is  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all  that  is  pore, 
noble,  lofty,  and  high. 
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AMeadcd  Chwimt,  "Nevertheless  I  tell 
you  the  truth:  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away;  for  If  I  gro  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you; 
but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto 
you." — John  16:7. 

Mtatotry  of  Bun^rlng.  "That  the 
proof  of  your  faith,  being  more  pre- 
cioes  than  eold  that  perlsheth  though 
It  hi  proved  by  fire,  may  be  found  unto 
praise  and  slory  and  Jonof  »*  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." — 1  Pet.  1:7. 

Voice  of  tlie  SeoL    "Consider  the  lilies. 


how  they  grrow:  they  toll  not.  neither 
do  they  spin;  yet  I  say  unto  you.  Even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  thesa." — Luke  11:17. 

0«r  Reletloii  to  Others.  "John  said  unto 
him,  Teacher,  we  saw  one  oastlnff  out 
demons  in  thy  name;  and  we  forbade 
him.  because  he  followed  not  us.  But 
Jesus  said.  Forbid  him  not:  for  there 
is  no  man  who  shall  do  a  miirhty  work 
in  my  name,  and  be  able  quickly  to 
speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  Is  not 
agrainst  us  is  for  us."— Mark  f:SS-4iL 
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Christian  Preaching 

A»  yt  go,  preach.^-yL&tt,  10:7. 

Onr  text  appliesi  originally^  to  the  sending 
out  of  the  twelve  apoatles  on  their  great 
preaehing  journey;  here,  we  are  to  give  it 
wider  significance,  namely,  "every  Christian  a 
preacher" — not  necessarily  in  the  pulpit,  but 
in  ways  more  effective.  How  may  we  give 
this  text  a  practical  and  individual  appli- 
cation f 

I.  We  may  preach  by  our  daily  walk.  ''As 
ye  go."  There's  a  "going"  to  preach,  and  a 
preaching  in  the  "going  1"  It  is  recorded 
that  Francis  of  Assisi  once  said  to  a  young 
monk:  "Brother,  let  us  go  into  town  to- 
day,— and  preach  I"  So  they  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  town, 
even  to  the  village  beyond.  But  this  aim- 
less roaming  made  the  young  monk  dis- 
satisfied, and  led  him  to  ask:  "but,  when  are 
we  going  to  preach  f"  "We  have  been 
preaching,"  replied  Francis.  "We've  been 
preaehing  while  we  have  been  walking.  Our 
behavior  has  been  marked,  and  our  sermon 
delivered.  It  is  no  use  that  we  walk  any- 
where to  preach,  unless  we  preach  as  we 
walk.'*  Important,  as  it  is,  to  walk  to 
preach,  it  is  more  so,  to  preach  as  we 
walk. 

"As  ye  go" — to  business,  in  and  out  of 
your  homes,  to  market,  to  the  highways  and 
byways — ^preach.  Preach  honesty,  amid 
dishonesty;  scrupulousness,  amid  unserupu- 
lousness;  love,  amid  hate,  and  truth,  amid 
lying. 

"It  is  not  given  to  me,  I  know 

Some  mighty  thing  to  do ; 
Nor  am  I  charged  on  earth  to  show^ 

A  matter  strange  and  new; 
But  I  am  not  denied  below, 

'Mong  false  things  to  be  trne." 

II.  We  may  preach  by  our  daily  speech. 
Watch  your  words.  "Let  your  speech  be 
always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt" — i.e., 
with  the  salt  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Let 
words  be  pure,  clean,  unquestionable,  and 
chaste.  Let  the  conversation  of  the  every 
day  have  a  Christian  ring  with  it,  intro- 
ducing in  it  no  malicious  element,  or  de- 
grading sentiment,  or  corrupting  influence. 
Preach  by  your  words,  and  also  even  in  ges- 
ture and  action.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  "ethics  of  gesture."  The  Arabian  prov- 
erb  has   it:     "O   God,   pardon   to   us   the 


culpable  winking  of  the  eye.*'  Oestore  haft 
a  moral  implication.  It  means  something. 
If  not,  why  the  smile,  the  frown,  the  lifted 
eyebrow,  the  finger  on  the  lip  f  If  gesture 
can  signify  anything,  then  let  it  signify  the 
best.  Preach  by  your  speech,  and  preaeb 
in  all  your  ways. 

m.  We  may  preach  by  a  consistent  prae- 
tise.  A  lad  once  applied  for  church  meni- 
bership.  Said  the  minister:  "by  whoee 
preaching  were  you  converted  f"  "It  wasn't 
by  anybody's  preaching,"  the  lad  repHed, 
"but  bfjr  my  mother's  practising."  The  most 
effective  preaching  is  in  a  consistent  prac- 
tising. The  world  likes  demonstration. 
Demonstration  carries  conviction.  It  is  as 
the  "works  and  virtues  shine"  in  ua  that  we 
"prove  the  doctrine  all  divine." 


The  Christian  Imperatioe 

Be  Strang. — 2  Tim.  2: 1. 
How  idolized  is  strength  1  "To  be  weak/' 
eaid  one  civilization,  "is  miserable."  How 
men  admire  strength  of  brawn  and  brain, 
nerve  and  sinew.  But  physical  strength  is 
not  the  highest  strength.  How  does  the 
world  compute  Samson  to-day,  with  all  his 
giant-like  feats  yet  moral  weaknesses  f  The 
worthiest  strength  is  that  which  is  moral 
and  spirituaL 

I.  Be  strong  in  convictions.  The  world 
needs  men  of  convictions.  We  speak  of  men 
"not  standing  their  grotmd."  The  reason 
often  is  that  they  haven't  any  ground  to 
stand  on;  Le,,  they  have  no  convictions.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  some  seeds  failed 
because  they  had  "no  root."  The  waiving 
and  the  wavering  of  faith  is  often  due  to 
shallow  and  lightly  held  convictions.  When 
President  Garfield  one  day  voted  against  his 
party,  an  admirer  said  to  him:  "Ghirfield,  I 
was  proud  of  your  vote  the  other  day,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  it's  a  risky  thing  to 
vote  against  your  party."  "Bisi^  to  stand 
on  conscience,"  came  the  reply.  "A  man's 
constituents  may  leave  him  at  home,  but 
what's  that  compared  to  trampling  on  your 
convictions  f"  Let  us  hold  convictions 
sacredly;  let  us  fight  for  them,  remembering 
that  as  we  contend  for  them,  so  shall  we 
prize  them. 

II.  Be  strong  for  Christian  exploits. 
Emulate  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  sent 
forth  men  like  Nansen  and  Carey  and  Ldv- 
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ingstone  and  Paton.  How  full  of  holj 
daring  these  men  were  to  discover  remote 
places,  to  open  up  fresh  spheres  for  scien- 
tific and  commercial  and  religions  interests, 
and  to  strike  against  iniquity  and  tyranny  1 
How  fall  of  exploits  were  our  valiant  men 
in  the  great  war  I  This  is  the  spirit  we  need 
to  attack  the  great  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  to  remove  curses  from  the  earth. 


We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle ;  face  it,  'tis  God's  gift, 
Be  strong  I 

It    matters    not    how    deep-entrenched    the 

wrong. 
How  hard  the  battle  goes;  the  day,  how  long. 
Faint  not,  fight  on  I     To-morrow  comes  the 

song, 
Be  strong! 
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Doing  Violence  to  Life 

In  the  woods  of  the  north  in  the  early 
spring  I  have  seen  a  mountain  torrent 
sweeping  on  its  way  with  resistless  force, 
carrying  logs  and  trees  and  bridges  upon 
its  foaming  crest.  I  have  passed  that  way 
a  little  later  when  the  iron  was  hot.  The  bed 
of  the  torrent  was  empty  and  nothing  but 
the  terrible  marks  of  its  devastation  re- 
mained to  show  that  it  had  ever  swept  the 
mountain  sides  and  valleys.  Not  far  from 
it  I  have  seen  a  stream  whose  full  banks 
I  scarcely  noticed  because  of  its  boisterous 
neighbor.  Its  banks  are  still  full  and  I 
stop  in  my  hot  tramp  to  refresh  myself  in 
its  eool  waters  and  thank  God  for  its  cheer. 
That  torrent  was  but  the  melting  of  the 
snow  upon  the  surface  and  it  went  as  quickly 
as  the  snow,  leaving  nothing  but  ruin  behind 
it  The  second  stream  was  but  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  mighty  springs  which  Gk>d  had 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Its 
banks  were  never  dry  because  the  fountains 
of  God  were  behind  them.  The  trout  play 
in  its  waters,  the  deer  feed  on  the  grassy 
banks  or  come  panting  to  drink  of  the  crys- 
tal stream.  The  meadows' laugh  into  harvest 
where  it  passes  and  a  million  spindles  sing 
the  praises  of  the  helpful  stream. 

I  have  seen  men  like  those  streams.  Men 
who  were  only  strong  in  themselves  in  some 
purpose  bom  of  their  surroundings.  They 
gathered  to  themselves  what  was  lying  on  the 
surface  and  rushed  on  their  way,  but  by  and 
by,  when  the  sun  was  up,  their  strength  was 
gone.  They  were  like  those  of  old  who  had 
no  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 
With  no  reserve  to  call  upon  their  lights 
soon  went  out.  They  were  monuments  of 
failure  and  helplessness. 

But  I  have  seen  another  life  as  pure  and 
sweet  as  a  mountain  brook.  It  was  fed  by 
the  eternal  springs  which  are  hidden  in  the 
boaom  of  QfA^    X  0«w  it  in  the  springtime 


of  joy  and  its  banks  ran  fulL  I  saw  it  when 
the  sun  of  trial  was  beating  down  upon  it 
and  the  fierce  sirocco  of  sorrow  swept  over 
it,  but  even  then  was  the  promise  of  the 
Lord  fulfilled,  '<Thon  shalt  be  like  a  watered 
garden  and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose 
waters  fail  not."  All  this  is  but  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Master's  parabW— one  built 
his  house  upon  the  sand  and  the  floods  came 
and  the  winds  blew  and  it  fell;  the  other 
built  his  house  and  it  faced  the  same  tor- 
nadoes, but  in  the  flood  of  great  waters  it 
stood,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  And 
whosoever  in  life's  storms  misses  the  foun- 
dation, ''doth  violence  unto  his  own  life.'' 
If  you  do  not  understand  what  the  coming 
of  Qod  into  a  human  life  can  bring,  what 
marvelous  changes  the  passing  of  the  old, 
the  beginning  of  something  unspeakably 
glorious,  then  let  Thomas  Chalmers  tell  you 
of  ''the  transforming  power  of  a  new  af- 
fection."—Ohables  L.  GoODOiL,  The  CTbHf- 
tian  Advocate, 

How  Laymen  May  Help 
I  have  in  mind  an  interview  which  dates 
back  many  years.  One  evening  I  called  on 
a  man  whom  I  had  always  regarded  with 
respect  and  one  whom  for  some  unknown 
reason  I  had  feared.  I  was  prompted  to 
overcome  my  ungrounded  feelings  and  ap- 
proach him  frankly  as  to  his  personal  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  seek  to  gain 
his  help  in  reaching  others.  I  made  an  im- 
mediate appointment  over  the  telephone,  and 
puttini^  on  my  eoat  went  directly  to  hit 
house.  He  was  awaiting  me  and  answered 
the  bell  himself.  He  knew  my  errand  waa 
specific  and  earnest.  I  started  at  once  aa 
soon  as  we  were  comfortably  seated.  "Mr« 
Black,"  I  said,  *'!  need  your  help."  He  did 
not  know,  I  am  sure,  whether  I  was  going 
to  ask  for  a  subscription  or  tell  him  soma 
personal  grievanee|  but  he  waa  respoaaiT^ 
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and  sjtnpathetie.  ''If  I  am  to  get  hold  of 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  of  this 
eommnnity/'  I  proceeded,  "jou  men,  men 
of  jour  type  and  standing,  most  help  me." 
"I  am  sure  we  will  do  what  we  can,"  he 
answered.  "Well/'  I  said,  ''here  is  your 
near  neighbor,  Smith;  he  never  goes  to 
church,  I'm  told;  he  is  always  pleasant  to 
me  if  I  meet  him  socially  or  in  his  store, 
but  it  is  a  far  more  delicate  matter  for  me 
to  ask  him  to  come  and  hear  me  preach 
than  it  would  be  for  yon.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  Bfr.  Jones,  the  insurance  man, 
who  lives  around  your  comer  here,  and 
Brown  the  lawyer,  who  lives  across  the  street 
in  the  new  apartment  building.  You  know 
them  all  and  they  meet  you  constantly. 
They  probably  also  know  yon  attend  church 
regularly  yourself  and  are  a  member.  You 
can  help  with  these  men."  He  was  silent 
a  moment,  and  then  said  thoughtfully,  "Yon 
are  right.  Ill  try  it  out,"  and  he  did.  He 
was  successful  with  one  of  the  men  and 
throu^  that  man's  interest  got  one  of  the 
other  two.  In  those  families  eight  children 
were  added  to  the  Bible  school  roll  within 
two  or  three  months,  and  it  just  happened 
that  all  three  of  those  families  became  en- 
rolled ultimately  as  members  of  our  church. 
Who  did  itf  "The  minister,"  you  reply. 
Yes,  but  he  did  it  by  lay  help. — John 
Timothy  Stonx,  in  ZUm't  Herald, 

The  Church  and  Civic  Rightconsnesb 
Almost  all  cities  in  China  are  without 
doctors  and  Ho-<3how  is  no  exception.  When 
Mrs.  Beals  came  to  Ho-€how  she  started  a 
small  dispensary  where  she  ministered  to 
many  sick  each  day.  The  medicines  gave 
good  results  and  her  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  This  last  summer,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beals  were  leaving  for  the  mountains  for  a 
rest,  they  turned  over  their  medicines  to 
Daniel  Heo,  who  had  been  a  student  three 
years  in  the  Tsinanfu  Medical  School  and 
had  had  three  years'  experience  in  France 
with  the  Coolie  Medical  Corps. 

Last  summer  was  one  of  the  worst  known 
in  China  for  years,  in  many  ways.  A  plague 
of  dysentery  and  cholera  swept  the  land  and 
Ho-Chow  had  its  full  share.  Daniel  Heo  and 
another  medical  student,  Mr.  Hsia,  opened  a 
dispensary  in  the  front  rooms  of  our  church. 
With  six  or  seven  helpers  they  gave  out 
medicines  and  attended  over  two  thousand 
puMimt^  in  two  Bumtha. 


The  merchants  of  the  town  rallied  aronnd 
them  and  paid  all  expenses.  Whoi  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beals  returned,  they  organized  a  phil- 
anthropic club  to  raise  funds  to  pay  a  reg- 
ular Chinese  foreign  graduate  doctor's  sal- 
ary and  to  open  a  permanent  dispensary. 
Thus  a  work  has  been  started  in  Ho*Ghow 
by  the  Church  that  will  be  a  blessing  to  fol- 
lowing generations  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  streets  of  Ho-Chow  were  in  bad  ecxn- 
dition  when  Mr.  Beals  first  came  here.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  is  a  Cantonese  and  some- 
what advanced  in  Western  ways.  Mr.  Beals 
called  on  him  many  times  and  urged  hxm 
to  repave  the  city  streets.  At  last  he  prom- 
ised to  repave  all  the  important  thorongh- 
fares.  Now  the  work  is  completed.  The 
mayor  has  now  caught  the  spirit  of  im- 
provements and  is  introducing  a  new  pontoon 
and  boat  landing,  rickshaws  and  other  mod- 
em conveniences,  and  he  says  that  in  five 
years,  "we  will  not  recognize  Ho-C3iow  as 
the  same  city." 

All  these  salutary  changes  have  come  abont 
through  the  active  work  and  influence  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  has  the  mayor  started 
cleaning  up  the  city  but  he  is  active  in  a 
campaign  for  civic  righteousness.  He  is  try- 
ing to  take  the  "squeeze  system"  out  of  the 
city  and  X6  clean  up  politics.  The  people 
are,  therefore,  very  friendly  to  the  church, 
for  they  recognize  its  helpful  influence. — 
The  Christian  Herald, 

Why  They  Came  to  the  Library 

The  New  York  Public  Library  recently 
issued  a  pamphlet  showing  some  of  the  ways 
the  library  is  nsed. 

In  noting  some  of  these  ways  we  gladly 
give  publicity  to  this  expression  from  the 
institution. 

"Nothing  that  the  library  does  justifies 
its  existence  more  than  the  fact  that  it  is 
bringing  pleasure,  variety,  and  interest  into 
the  lives  of  many  persons  whose  surround- 
ings are  otherwise  sordid  and  monotonous." 

A  young  clerk  in  an  exporting  house  came 
to  the  library  to  borrow  books  about  South 
and  Central  America.  He  told  the  librarian 
afterward  that  the  information  he  found 
in  these  books  enabled  him  to  get  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  exporting  department  in 
his  firm. 

An  expert  on  Oriental  rugs  regularly  con- 
sults one  of  the  libraries  for  information  on 
his  special^. 
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An  fnatmetor  of  nunes  in  a  neighboring 
hospital  Teqnired  her  stadents  to  use  the 
library  regularly.  The  library  arranged  a 
special  eolleetion  of  books  on  nursing,  hy- 
giene, and  sanitation,  and  kept  them  in  a 
specified  place  ready  for  use. 

A  poultryman  signed  an  application  for  a 
library  card  in  1912,  "  so  his  wife  could  get 
the  novels."  He  was  surprized  to  learn  that 
the  library  had  practical  books  for  his  own 
use.  Last  year  he  reported  that  he  had  en- 
larged his  place  and  rebuilt  all  his  nen- 
houses  according  to  specifications  found  in 
the  library  books.  He  said,  "  I  have  trebled 
my  business.'' 

When  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  pub- 
lided,  people  were  puzzled  to  read  that 
among  other  stipulations,  Germany  was 
compelled  to  restore  the  skull  of  the  ''  Sultan 
Okwswa.''  Nobody  knew  what  this  meant, 
imtil  a  reporter  from  a  New  York  paper 
eame  to  the  Oriental  Division,  Central  Build- 
ing, The  New  York  Public  Library.  There 
he  was  told  who  the  Sultan  "  Okwawa "  or 
Qoawa,  had  been,  and  how  the  Germans  got 
his  skulL  This  infoimataon,  published  in 
his  paper,  was  copied  and  quoted  throughout 
&e  XJaited  States. 

An  ininetotor  came  to  a  branch  library  for 
technical  information  about  alloys.  He  was 
vorkiiig  on  an  invention  of  a  top  for  a 
siphon.  The  branch  library  applied  to  the 
Interbraneh  Loan  Office,  whioh  put  all  the 
information  in  the  circulation  department  at 
the  nan's  disposal.  He  perfected  the  in- 
vention, got  his  patent,  and  put  the  device 
successfully  upon  the  market. 

The  president's  secretary  of  a  large  fiaz 
and  linen  corporation  came  to  the  Periodicals 
Division,  Central  BuOding,  consulted  foreign 
periodicals,  and  obtained  information  which 
enabled  him  to  increase  their  foreign  trade. 

The  reader,  an  elderly  man  of  dignified 
aspect,  picked  up  the  books  the  assistant  had 
jost  ^rged  and  started  for  the  door.  Then 
snddeoly  he  turned  back.  '*  These  books  are 
not  for  a  child,"  he  said,  as  tho  he  felt 
some  sort  of  explanation  were  necessary. 
"Oh,  aren't  theyf "  said  the  librarian,  her 
voice  full  of  surprize  as  she  glanced  at  the 
two  "  Easy  books  for  Httle  readers."  "  No," 
the  man  repeated,  "  not  for  a  child.  They're 
for  a  woman  who  has  lived  in  this  country 
for  forty  years  and  can't  read  or  write 
ilngBsfa.  Pm  teaching  her  now.  That's  why 
I  eome  to  the  library." 


Measuring  the  Rainfall 

Few  persons  realize  what  a  widespread 
rainfall  of  as  little  as  1  inch  means,  for  an 
inch  of  rain  is  almost  equivalent  to  100  tons 
per  acre.  When  we  remember  that  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  some  76%  million 
acres,  in  a  fall  of  only  1  inch  the  atmosphere 
had  yielded  to  the  land  some  7,675  million 
tons  of  water.  One  inch  of  rain  is  equal  to 
1  gaUon  falling  over  2  square  feet;  22,427 
gallona  falling  over  1  acre;  14,479,360  gal* 
Ions  falling  over  1  square  mile. 

If  spread  over  a  period  of  365  days  a  fall 
of  1  inch  would  yield  62  gallons  per  day 
per  acre  for  one  year,  or  40,000  gallons  per 
day  per  square  mile  for  one  year.  Therefore, 
with  an  annual  absorption  of  say  10  inches 
of  rainfall  it  would  yield  a  daily  volume  of 
400,000  gallons  per  square  mile.  Taking  the 
average  rainfall  of  the  oounty  of  London 
at  25  inches,  we  thus  see  that  there  falls 
upon  its  surface  3,000  square  mile  inches,  or 
194  million  tons  of  water  every  year,  equal 
to  an  average  amount  of  120  million  gallons 
per   day. — Water  in  Nature,   Finch   and 


Good  Character  Needs  Good  Soil 
A  young  farmer,  visiting  his  kinsfolk,  was 
shown  a  remarkable  field  of  com.  The  roots 
were  widespread  and  deep.  The  stalks  were 
elastic  and  strong.  The  blades  were  wide 
and  fibrous.  The  tassels  had  numerous 
branches,  deep-cupped,  indicative  of  plenti- 
ful pollen.  The  ears  were  numerous,  and 
drooping  with  the  weight  of  long  rows  of 
full  grains.  The  visitor  begged  and  ob- 
tained several  ears  for  seed,  which  in  due 
time  he  planted  with  confident  expectation 
of  a  bounteous  crop. 

The  next  autumn  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  seed  had  indeed  grown^  but  the 
stalks  were  spindly,  storm-bent,  and  poorly 
eared.  The  farmer  investigated.  He  was 
directed  to  study  the  soil  in  which  he  had 
planted  the  grain,  and  was  given  the  con* 
stituents  of  the  ground  where  the  seed  had 
been  produced.  The  analysis  of  his  own  field 
showed  a  very  shallow  depth  of  fertility, 
and  complete  absence  of  certain  substances 
needed  to  produce  sturdy  stalks  and  fat  ears. 
His  kinsman  told  him,  "The  best  seed  in 
the  world  can  not  repeat  itself  unless  it  can 
find  the  right  material  on  which  to  grow." 
Develop  your  soO  so  that  it  can  provide 
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materials  for  dmrelopment^  and  the  seed  will 
produce  "after  its  kind.'' 

That  winter  the  Men's  dub  discnst 
higher  education.  The  young  fanner  listened 
and  studied  the  eritieisms,  which  arose  from 
statements  of  citizens  and  brethreui  who 
agreed  tiiat  the  increase  of  learning,  the  en- 
largement of  schools  and  extension  of  in- 
vention were  not  producing  a  higher  grade 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  farm- 
er finally  rose  and  said:  "Neig^bors^  do 
not  the  conditions  of  which  we  complain 
arise  from  the  lack  of  positive  religious  in- 
fluences in  our  homes,  schools  and  colleges! 
How  can  Christian  character  grow  in  an 
environment  which  ignores  God,  passes  over 
the  Bible,  neglects  the  Church  and  exalts 
success  over  honor  and  idealism  f  We  must 
go  back  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and 
make  Christianity  a  factor  in  every  insti- 
tution in  which  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
developed.  I  find  I  can  not  raise  grain  in 
deficient  soil.  How  can  good  character  be 
grown  apart  from  the  Source  of  goodness  f" 
— 2%e  Lutheran, 

The  Interactioii  of  Spirit  Upon  Spirit 
If  by  ^fiupematural"  we  could  nmply 
mean  that  which^  being  divine,  transcends 
our  finite  conception  of  nature,  while  it  also 
interpenetrates  "tiiat  nature,  it  would  be 
quite  accurate  to  call  out  salvation  euper- 
natural,  for  the  main  and  outstanding  idea 
exprest  by  tiie  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  is  that  help  comes  to  man  from  Qod 
— help  adequate  and  efficient  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  is  other  than  man's 
spirit.  Our  jnint  here  is  that  the  help  does 
not  originate  in  man,  nor  is  it  planted  in 
man,  like  a  seed,  and  left  for  him  to  de- 
velop and  increase  by  his  own  efforts.  Man 
ean  help  himself,  of  course;  he  can  do  a 
great  deal  for  himself  in  every  way;  he  is  a 
eenter  of  life— which  means,  of  origination, 
of  the  ehoiee  of  experience,  of  purpoee,  of 
effort.  All  this  be  is  by  God's  initial  gift 
of  lifew  A  sea-anemone  on  a  rook  is  a 
definite  eenter  of  life^  and  has  within  itself 
eertain  powers;  but  the  tide  which  comes 
twice  a  day  to  bring  it  all  that  it  requires  for 
life,  is  something  other  than  the  anemone; 
OBd  yet,  illimitable  as  is  the  onrush  of  the 
eeeaa  oirer  the  small  life,  it  brings  to  that 
smaU  life  only  just  so  much  as  the  creature 
ean  or  will  assimilate.     It  puts  forth  its 
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flood,  and  lives  by  what  it  can  catch  of  Hie 
water's  wealth.  So  is  the  action  of  God's 
Spirit  on  the  soul  of  man;  it  is  something 
other  than  his  own  action.  Salvation  flows 
over  him  bXwsljb — a  warm,  illimitable  riv^r 
of  life.  Man  takes  from  it,  if  he  will,  what 
he  can,  and  what  he  can  must  nltimatdj 
depend  upon  what  he  will. — Lilt  Dougaju^ 
in  The  Spirit. 

His  Work  Waa  Everytliiiig 
L  heard  a  little  story  about  Dr.  Grenfel 
which  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  me.  He  was  working  on  the  shores 
of  Labrador  and  once  he  was  carried  out  to 
sea  on  an  ice-floe.  The  ice  carried  him  to 
and  fro  and  in  every  direction^  but  final^ 
the  wind  changed  and  the  ice  came  bade 
He  watf  describing  his  work  in  Philadelphia 
one  day  and  after  it  was  over  a  lady  said^ 
"Dr.  Grenfel,  how  beautiful  it  is  for  you  to 
sacrifice  yourself  in  this  way  in  Labrador.** 
Dr.  Grenfel  said,  "You  dont  understand. 
I  am  having  the  time  of  my  life  in  Labra- 
dor." There  spoke  the  true  man.  There 
spoke  every  inch  the  man  so  carried  away 
by  his  task,  the  man  who  so  lost  him«f>^f  fa 
those  with  whom  he  lived  and  served  that 
he  thought  of  his  work  only  as  the  work  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  have  the  time 
of  his  life.— GiOBOE  E.  Vincent,  Central 
Christian  Advocate, 


The  Element  of  Time  in  Social  Work 

A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  besetting 
the  social  movement  to-day  is  due  to  rash 
experimentation,  to  the  attempt  at  finding 
a  panacea,  a  wholesale  remedy  for  a  situ- 
ation which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  takes 
time.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  medical  prac- 
titioner that  when  he  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  a  patient  he  generally 
operated  for  appendicitis.  Social  surgery 
seemsy  in  the  same  way,  to  many  minds 
more  attractive  than  the  laborious  atu^ 
of  social  bacteriology  and  social  psty* 
ehelogy.  Huxley,  hurrying  to  a  Dublin  coa- 
vention,  jumped  into  a  jaunting-car,  saying 
to  the  driver,  "Drive  as  fast  as  you  can.** 
Away  went  the  car  over  the  stones  till  Hux- 
ley cried,  "Where  are  you  goingt"  "I  don't 
know,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I'm  driving  as 
fast  as  I  can."  That  typifies  much  of  the 
social  work  of  our  time.  It  does  not  know 
whither  it  is  going,  but  it  is  driving  f aitr^ 
The  Standards 
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CAN  THE  CHURCH  SURVIVE  THE 
CHANGING  ORDER' 


In  the  foreground  of  this  stimalating 
Httle  book  the  author  asks  the  question^ 
''What  are  the  signs  of  a  new  ageV* 

''Political  feebleness  with  its  inevitable 
aeeompaniment  of  experiment  and  change. 
Intolerable  economic  conditions  of  exis- 
tence inciting  to  corporate  revolt  and  mak- 
ing men  amenable  to  any  overturn.  Intel- 
lectual rebellion  against  an  outworn  order 
of  ideas  and  its  methods  of  expression; 
moral  restlessness  and  doubt.  If,  where 
these  are,  some  new  idea  is  launched,  it  is 
like  the  spark  which  fires  the  train  which 
in  turn  explodes  the  accumulated  charge." 

Not  all  people  see  or  consider  things 
alike.  Some  see  in  the  turmoil  and  strife 
(which  is  very  general)  only  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  unrest,  with  revolution  looming 
up;  others  see  in  it  an  evidence  of  the 
creative  spirit,  man  shuffling  off  impedi- 
menta. Most  men  know  much  more  than 
they  did  a  generation  ago;  knowledge  is 
making  itself  keenly  felt,  for  example,  in  the 
industrial  world,  and  what  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing to  a  large  extent  is  in  a  sense 
the  price  of  enslaved  and  un^Christian  ideas. 
Man  is  more  aware  than  ever  that  he  has 
moved  into  the  center  of  his  own  world, 

"that  he  has  an  inalienable  right,  by 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  human  life,  to 
certain  dignities  and  decencies  of  existence; 
to  the  assertion  of  his  own  freedom,  to 
the  reliance  upon  his  inner  impulses  and 
spontaneous  convictions.  .  •  .  What  is  now 
happening  in  the  world  is  the  gradual  trax)s- 
formation  of  law,  government,  conduct,  re- 
ligion, under  the  impact  of  this  new  world- 
view." 

Just  because  man's  religious  interests  and 
views  can  never  be  disassociated  from  the 
active  affairs  of  the  world  it  is  inconceiv- 
able how  the  Church  can  be  apathetic. 
Where  does  she  stand  in  the  present  crisis, 
asks  Professor  Fitch  f 
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.  outside  or,  and,  if  not  opposea 
to,  unwilling  to  courageously  accept,  the  new 
order.  That  is  the  secret  of  her  waning 
influence  in  the  characteristic  life  of  the 
present  time.  She  will  never  reconcile  it  to 
herself  by  tinkering  with  her  circumference, 
reforming  the  more  flagrantly  outworn  of 


her  forms  and  practices,  'reinterpreting'  her 
scholastic  concepts.  That  will  have  the  es- 
sential futility  which  belongs  to  idl  super- 
ficial and  merely  remedial  endeavor.  Let 
her  rather  get  back  to  what  produced  out- 
worn standards  and  discredited  the  unintel- 
ligible expressions  of  lifet  Begin  at  the 
center,  undertake  the  preventive  tasks  of  re- 
shaping her  ideas." 

What  we  need  are  inward  and  essential  re- 
forms. This  is  the  only  kind  of  reform  that 
we  find  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

"Which  is  the  more  characteristic  task 
of  the  Church  of  the  living  God — ^to  expend 
herself  in  the  mending  of  temporal  con- 
ditions or  to  lead  in  the  mending  of  the 
idea  of  a  world  that  produced  these  con- 
ditions f  As  long  as  the  Church's  intellectual 
life  still  largely  remains  in  the  world  of 
the  old  order  there  is  a  taint  of  immediacy, 
of  opportunism,  over  all  such  activities. 
The  temptation  here  as  always  is  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  difficulties  of  thought  in 
the  opportunities  of  action.  Reforms  should 
begin  where  the  abuses  do,  in  the  concept 
of  things,  not  the  expression  of  them.  Stand- 
ards of  conduct  follow  standards  of- 
thought.  Men  will  never  trust  and  whole- 
heartedly accept  our  practical  cooperation 
in  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  imperialistic 
order  as  long  as  they  suspect  our  funda- 
mental allegiance  to  the  view  of  the  world 
that  underlies  that  order.  All  blanket  in- 
dictments appear  ungracious  and  ungener- 
ous, and  they  can  not  be  wholly  fair. 
Nevertheless  it  is  in  general  true  that  the 
Church  is  at  odds  with  the  changing  or- 
der. What  ails  her  is  that  she  is  main- 
taining a  world-view,  with  its  accompanying 
scale  of  values,  which  belongs  to  the  out- 
moded order  of  ideas. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Church  is  the 
chief  remaining  expression  of  the  old  order 
of  ideas.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
viewpoint  among  her  laity  and,  in  some 
communions,  an  undefined  toleration  of  in- 
formal heterodoxy.  But  the  official  state- 
ments, the  phraseology  of  the  creeds,  the 
language  of  the  liturgies  and  hymns,  the 
conditions  of  entrance  into  membership, 
the  prescribed  codes  of  conduct,  are  most- 
ly expressions  of  the  passing  order. 

"So  long  as  the  majority  of  Protestants 
hold  to  a  view  of  the  Bible  which  is  neither 
historically  nor  spiritually  credible,  which 
can  not  be  successfully  defended,  which  ob- 
scures   and    not    illuminates    its    pages,    so 
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lon[f  the  better  minds,  the  more  sensitive 
spirits  of  this  generation  wiU  distrust  and 
avoid  it — not  because  they  are  neither  hon- 
orable nor  devout,  but  rather,  because  they 
are  .  .  .  the  deeper  spiritual  needs  of  men 
and  hence  the  great  questions  and  the  cen- 
tral sources  of  power  for  religious  organiza- 
tions do  not  center  around  any  doctrines, 
modern  or  antique,  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  authority  of  sacred  writings. 
They  reside  in  the  quenchless  human  hunger 
to  know  something  about  the  nature  of 
God  and  to  experience  something  of  his 
power  and  his  presence." 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  book  "Can 
the  Church  survive  the  changing  order  f"  the 
answer  is  given  with  this  preliminary  state- 
ment: 

''The  Church's  age,  her  prestige,  her 
wealth,  her  organization,  all  her  vested 
rights  in  the  old  order,  these  can  not  of 
themselves,  save  her."  What  wiU  save  her 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  character 
of  her  faith. 

''The  day  has  come  for  dropping  a  liberal 
apologetic  for  scholastic  Christianity;  for 
trying  to  redefine  anciefit  phrases  which  once 
carried  an  open  and  ingenuous  meaning;  for 
reinterpreting  historical  movements  so  as  to 
make  them  unhistorieally  acceptable;  for 
reading  twentieth  century  sophistries  into 
good  third  century  metaphysics.  We  have 
been  doing  that  with  varying  degrees  of  fail- 
ure for  three  decades  now.  Such  reconcili- 
ations of  old  systems  with  new  ideas  and 
values,  however  subtle  or  ingenious,  are 
never  successful  It  is  not  natural  to 
onsciously  preserve  old  forms  and  pain- 
fully read  new  life  into  them.  It  is  natural 
to  have  new  life  which  irresistibly  shall 
make  its  own  forms,  like  wings,  to  fit 
it  ...  to  meet  the  new  world  with  con- 
fidence, with  constructive  criticism,  with  sym- 
pathy and  good  will,  to  work  out,  together 
with  it,  a  fresh  philosophy  of  life  and  a 
transformed  code  of  conduct,  guided  by  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  and  the  other 
gentlest  and  holiest  spirits  the  world  has  yet 
known,  calls  for  an  immense  exercise  of 
faith.  It  will  only  be  done  if  the  Church 
really  believes  in  her  Master,  his  message 
and  herself." 

"What  the  Church  needs  then  for  her 
salvation  is  a  new  accession  of  faith.  If 
she  will  say,  in  the  spirit  of  her  founder :  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  friendly  and  intelligible 
universe  where  free  inquiry  is  a  part  of  its 
order  and  questions  bring  results;  we  do 
not  fear  that  man's  ethical  and  spiritual  life 
will  dwindle  even  tho  its  outer  forms  and 
garments  are  utterly  changed;  we  believe 
that  holiness  and  goodness  are  eternal 
elements  in  the  world,  and  by  their  very 
nature,  unconquerable  and  not  dependent 
upon  Greek  Christologies,  old  codes,  and 
medieval  philosophies — that  faith  will  save 
her.    For  the  religious  life  can  always  stand 


upon  its  own  feet.  Its  foes  are  not  those 
who  candidly  examine  and  critically  ap- 
praise it,  but  rather  those  enemies  who,  in 
the  guise  of  friends,  oppose  any  chan^  in 
its  theory  and  expression. 

"To  cherish  and  deepen  this  faith,  theiu 
within  and  without  the  present  Church,  is 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of 
all  who  have  been  touched  with  the  divine 
fire,  filled  with  the  purifying  joy  of  human 
love.  And  in  this,  as  in  every  other  high 
effort  of  human  life,  they  will  pray  for 
'New  hearts  with  the  inquirer's  holy  robe 
And  purged,  considerate  minds.' " 

Historical,  Religious,  and  Economic 
Texts  and  Antiquities.  Babylonian  In- 
scriptions in  the  Collection  of  James  B. 
NiES,  Vol.  II.  By  James  B.  Nies  and 
Clarence  E.  Keiseb.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  9  x  12  in', 
7ft  pp.  76  page  plates. 

In  a  superb  piece  of  bookmaking  the  Yale 
Press  has  issued  the  second  volume  covering 
the  Babylonian  collection  of  Dr.  Nies  of 
Brooklyn.  The  volume  separates  into  three 
parts:  (1)  comment,  description,  transliter- 
ation, and  translation  of  a  number  of  the 
texts  and  objects;  (2)  autographed  cune- 
iform texts;  (3)  heliotype  reproduction  of  a 
number  of  the  most  interesting  objects.  The 
volume  will  appeal  to  different  classes:  part 
two  is,  of  course,  for  scholars  solely;  part 
one  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia, the  backgrounds  of  Biblical  history, 
and  the  history  of  religion;  part  three  also 
to  the  general  reader. 

Some  of  the  texts  and  translations  are  of 
nncommon  interest.  One  of  these  is  a  cyl- 
inder of  Entemena,  King  of  Lagash  (c.  2900 
B.O. — Sogers),  the  oldest  cylinder  known. 
It  duplicates  and  supplements  an  inserip- 
tion  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  has  to  do  with 
the  boundaries  of  a  field  sacred  to  the  deity 
Ningirsu.  It  was  written  after  a  victory 
over  Ush,  ruler  of  Umma,  sets  boundaries, 
and,  imposes  tribute.  Another  is  a  fragment 
of  a  cylinder  of  the  well-known  Gudea  (2,350 
B.C.),  land  gives  as  a  new  item  the  name 
of  Ningirsu's  temple  in  Girsu,  viz.,  Lugale- 
ninnu.  A  bilingual  incantation  text  belongs 
to  a  celebrated  series  (known  from  its  first 
words,  UtukJci  Umnuti),  and  supplies  a  por- 
tion of  the  text  missing  from  the  other  known 
tablet  containing  part  of  the  inscription.  A 
Sumerian  hymn  or  liturgy,  apparently  to  the 
god  Ea,  has  more  than  ordinary  value,  and 
more  than  one  expression  that  reminds  of 
the  Hebrew  psalms. 

Especially    important    from    the    stand- 
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point  of  comparative  religion  is  a  ''Hymn 
to  Libet-Ishtar,"  a  king  of  the  Isin  dynasty, 
in  that  it  is  another  proof  of  deification  in 
life  of  their  kings  by  Sumerians.  Line  25 
is  noteworthy.  The  translation  reads,  '*Enlil 
the  beloved  son  of  [the  (deity]  Anna  am  I/' 
and  the  king  himself  is  speaking. 

We  are  accustomed  in 'Egypt  to  having  the 
dead  claim  identity  with  Osiris.  But  as  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  this  is  the  first  case  in 
the  Sumerian  region  of  a  person  (alive  at 
that)  identifying  himself  with  a  deity.  Still 
another  interesting  document  is  a  hymn  to 
Tammuz  which  clearly  belongs  in  the  Ishtar- 
Tammuz  cult.  It  is  of  the  class  of  laments, 
and  adds  to  a  growing  •  collection  in  this 
department. 

The  work  on  the  Sumerian  part  of  this 
volume  is  by  Dr.  Nies  and  on  the  Semitic 
part  by  Dr.  Reiser.  The  dates  of  the  ob- 
jects range  from  the  fourth  pre-Christian 
millennium  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  III, 
and  include  possibly  a  Kasshite  inscription. 
The  contents  cover  history,  economies,  and 
religion.  The  volume  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye  and  a  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 

• 

World  Survey  (American  Volume).  By 
The  Interchurch  World  Movement  of 
North  America.  Interchurch  Press,  New 
York,  1920.    11  x  8  in.,  316  pp. 

World  Survey  (Foreign  Volume  and  a 
Statistical  Mirror).    222  pp. 

In  these  two  large  and  expensively  printed 
volumes  is  exhibited  the  "revised  prelimin- 
ary" result  of  the  survey  carried  on  (still  in 
progress,  however)  under  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  Supplementary  volumes 
are  to  appear.  In  the  home  field  the  survey 
department  covered  home  missions,  Amer- 
ican education,  American  religious  education, 
ministerial  salaries  and  pensions,  and  Amer- 
ican hospitals  and  homes.  The  investigation 
aimed  at  being  thorough;  the  study  of  the 
data  is  intended  to  be  impartial  and  related 
to  *'a  changing  social  order";  and  the  mea- 
sures recommended  involve  the  application  of 
the  churches'  combined  and  individual 
strength  to  realize  the  church's  goal.  Let- 
ter text,  tables,  diagrams — plain  and  in 
color s— dealing  with  the  subjects  named 
make  up  the  "American  volume"  (Vol.  I). 

The  second  ("foreign")  volume  seems  less 
of  a  survey  and  more  of  a  compilation  of 
items  from  gazetteers.  Statesmen's  Year 
Books,   and   missionary   encyclopedias,  with 


touches  of  mathematical  evangelization 
theory  and  exhibits  of  various  kinds  of  sta- 
tistics. Most  of  the  data  are  commonplace, 
in  large  part  easily  accessible  elsewhere. 
Possibly  the  object  of  these  two  volumes 
(principally  for  the  layman's  use)  is  suf- 
ficient justification — provided  suflScient  cir- 
culation among  laymen  is  gained  to  warrant 
the  really  large  cost.  Frankly,  the  issue  of 
these  volumes,  with  so  expensive  use  of  paper, 
type,  and  color,  seems  to  us  just  a  bit  reck- 
less in  an  organization  dependent  on  volun- 
tary revenue.  The  really  essential  matters 
are  susceptible  of  adequate  and  forcible  pre- 
sentation in  greatly  abbreviated  form. 

We  are  glad  to  see  notice  in  the  daily 
press  that  the  huge  budget  of  this  organ- 
ization is  to  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Primitive  Society.  By  Robert  H.  Lowie. 
Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  1920. 
8x5%  in.,  463  pp. 

Three  men  have  been  recognized  as 
masters  in  anthropology,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  primitive  sociology.  These 
were  L.  H.  Morgan  (Ancient  Society,  1877), 
E.  B.  Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  1871),  and 
J.  G.  Frazer  (Golden  Bough,  1890).  Freud, 
the  Swiss-German  psychologist,  has  been 
thought  of  as  attempting  to  break  into  this 
circle.  Dr.  Lowie  in  the  present  volume  ad- 
vances claims  to  supersede  these,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  more  nearly  complete  com- 
mand of  facts  and  consequently  of  clearer 
insight  into  foundations.  He  covers  the  sub- 
jects of  marriage,  polygamy,  the  family, 
kinship  usages,  relationship  (under  the  title 
of  '^The  Sib")  the  position  of  woman,  prop- 
erty, associations,  rank,  government,  and 
justice.  The  Introduction  by  its  judicious 
balancing,  e.g.,  of  the  probabilities  in  regard 
to  diffusion  of  culture  as  against  indepen- 
dent invention  in  various  centers,  raises  a 
strong,  presumption  in  favor  of  the  present 
writer.  The  judicious  temperament '  seems 
present,  while  we  recognize  that  earlier  in- 
vestigations tended  to  become  sponsors  for  a 
theory — often  exposed  in  criticism  by  this 
author  with  merciless  severity. 

The  volume  is  a  condensed  summary  of 
social  customs  among  primitive  people  of 
the  present  or  of  the  recent  past.  It 
touches  hardly  at  all  upon  early  primi- 
tives cultures,  certainly  makes  no  use 
of  such  data  as  are  used  so  effectively 
by  Miss  Harrison   (Prolegomena,   Themis). 
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In  this  respect  it  leaves  a  f^reat  deal  to  be 
desired,  since  those  data  furnish  clues  which 
the  anthropologist  and  sociologist  can  ill 
afford  to  miss.  And  another  very  fruitful 
source  of  data  is  wholly  ignored — ^the  late 
William  Robertson  Smith's  investigations 
into  The  Beligion  of  the  Semites  and  into 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia. 
These  are  some  of  the  limitations  of  the 
volume. 

The  presentation  of  the  phenomena  is  fair 
and  impartial.  No  attempt  is  made  to  press 
the  data  into  a  single  mold  so  as  to  furnish 
a  simple  formula  as  explanation  or  under- 
lying principle.  Thus  on  p.  117  it  is  said 
that  the  ''sib"  relationship  is  in  no  way 
religious  among  Crow  Indians,  while  among 
the  Hopi  it  is  bound  up  with  ceremony  and 
ritual.  Sometimes  a  change  in  terminology 
proposed  makes  for  clarification — c.p.,  the 
substitution  of  "matrilinear"  and  "patri- 
linear" or  "matronymic"  and  "patronymic" 
(to  express  the  line  of  descent)  in  place  of 
the  old.  "matriarchal"  and  "patriarchal"— 
which  are  quite  misleading.  Often  too  the 
explanation  offered  commends  itself  over 
against  that  fathered  by-  the  great  anthro- 
pologist (Smith)  named  above. 

On  the  other  hand^  every  fresh  explan- 
ation must  be  seriously  scrutinized.  In  the 
matter  of  totemism,  for  example,  the  author 
strangely  doubts  whether  "the  reality  of  the 
totemic  phenomenon"  has  been  established! 
And  a  great  disability  of  the  author  is  that 
which  prevents  him  from  recognizing  an  im- 
portant factor  in  this  entire  field — the  value 
of  residua  of  practises  or  "superstitions" 
which  point  unmistakeably  to  earlier  cus- 
toms. One  of  these  which  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant but  is  definitely  discarded  as  neg- 
ligible is  the  influence  of  the  wife's  brother 
under  patrilinear  (patronymic)  conditions  as 
indicating  earlier  matrilinear  transmission. 

The. volume  is  fresh  and  inspiriting.  It 
challenges  thoughl  and  investigation.  And 
it  is  especially  valuable  as  a  new  consid- 
eration from  an  independent  standpoint  of 
facts  which,  so  far  as  known,  fifty  years 
ago  were  regarded  as  abnormal  but  now 
have  their  established  place  in-  discussions 
of  the  evolution  of  society. 

Before  the  War.      By  Viscount  Haldank. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1920.    233  pp. 

Lord  Haldane  was  Secretary  for  War 
1905-1912,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain 


1912-1915.  He  received  a  good  deal  of  hit 
education  in  German  niuTertitiefli  loinetimei 
referred  to  Germany  as  hlB  spiritual  home, 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  her  Ig^ding  men 
and  women  and  with  the  kaiser  himself.  He 
is  still  a  great  admirer  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
man life  and  very  sympathetic  with  the 
German  people. 

The  book  is  a  straightforward  namtiTe 
of  events  before  the  war.  Haldane  had  been 
sent  on  two  special  missions  to  Germany  to 
smooth  out  diflSculties  and  strengthen  the 
friendship  between  the  two  nations.  Inei* 
dentally  the  book  shows  elearly  that  Britain 
was  earnestly  seeking  friendship  with  Ger- 
many through  all  these  years.  Indeed  a 
main  purpose,  is  to  show  that  the  German 
people,  and  many  of  their  leaders  were 
equally  anxious  for  friendship.  Bat  in 
spite  of  this,  in  the  light  of  the  war,  one 
can  not  but  feel  that  while  his  mission  was 
single-hearted  and  his  own  confidence  is 
Germany's  sincerity  implicit,  the  German 
leaders  were  at  the  time  clearly  bent  upon  war, 
even  those  who  seemed  favorable  to  peace. 
For  example,  he  had  four  important  inter- 
views with  the  following  parties:  the  kaiser, 
Chancellor  von  Bulow,  Foreign  Minister 
Tschirsky,  and  the  emperor  and  his  cabinet. 
In  every  case  these  topics  were  introduced  by 
Germany:  (1)  the  entente  with  France, — 
to  find  how  far  this  bound  both  countries  and 
whether  Britain  would  fight  with  France  in 
case  of  any  war;  (2)  the  British  fleet, — ^to 
prevent  its  enlargement;  (3)  the  Hague  Con- 
ference,— to  prevent  the  question  of  dis- 
armament being  brought  up,  lest  she  should 
"put  herself  in  a  hole"  by  alone  opposing 
it.  The  Bagdad  Railway  also  came  in  for 
discussion.  They  were  ready  to  bargain  with 
Britain  about  it  provided  Britan  did  not 
ipvite  France  or  Russia  to  the  Conference. 
In  this  connection,  the  formula  suggested  by 
the  German  chancellor,  which  looked  so  in- 
nocent on  the  surface,  had  no  other  aim  than 
to  bind  Britain  to  at  least  a  "benevolent 
neutrality"  in  case  of  war  (page  79). 

In  spite  of  these  things,  Haldine  thinks 
that  most  of  these  men  were  honest !  In  the 
informal  meeting  of  the  emperor  and  his 
cabinet,  the  kaiser  appears  anything  but  the 
All-Highest.  He  was  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  militarists,  such  as  von  Tirpitz.  Earl 
Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  stands 
out    in    these   intimate   recollections   as  the 
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sincere  peacemaker,  who  daring  the  period 
preceding  the  war  did  ererjthing  humanly 
poseible  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

The  Eastern  Question  and  Its  Solntion. 
Bj  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.     J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
7%  z  5  in.,  158  pp. 
By  ''Eastern"   Professor  Jastrow   meant 

exclusively  what  is  usually  called  ''The  Near 
East'' — the  Balkans,  Asia  Minor,  all  Syria, 
Arabia  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 

* 

region  is  "a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  b^en  no 
single  decade  since  1815  when  there  has  not 
been  either  an  actual  outbreak  of  war  or  a 
threat  of  war  or  an  interchange  of  com- 
munications between  the  European  Powers 
in  order  to  tide  over  a  crisis." 

Each  international  conflict  over  the  East- 
em  'Question  has  been  of  increasingly  ser- 
ious moment.  Can  this  focus  of  war-in- 
fection be  made  healthful  f 

Not  by  mandates,  says  Br.  Jastrow.  How 
thenf  By  "international  commissions,"  ie 
the  reply. 

• 

"Tutelage  over  the  peoples  of  the  East 
should  ...  be  confided  to  international 
commissions,  on  each  of  which  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  should  be 
represented  !  .  .  [also]  two  or  three  other 
powers  especially  interested  .  .  .  there  should 
also  be  representation  on  each  commission 
of  the  native  population." 

Thus,  our  author  argues,  financial,  ex- 
ecutive, and  governmental  burdens  would  be 
shared  and  eventually  eliminated.  Inter- 
national jealousies  would  be  evaded,  and 
peace  and  plenty  eventually  kiss  each  other. 

The  proposition  belongs  as  yet  to  the 
category  of  "interesting  improbabilities." 

Have  Faith  in  Massachusetts.  By  Cal- 
vin CooLiDOE.  Houghton  Miflflin  Company, 
Boston,  1919.   7%  x  5%  in.,  275  pp. 

Crovemor  Coolidge's  memorable  telegram 
to  Samuel  Gk>mpers  on  Sept.  14,  1919  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  policemen's 
union  leaving  their  duty  sent  a  thrill  of  ap- 
preciation all  over  the  country.  The  coun- 
try then  needed  a  strong  pronouncement  on 
law  and  order  and  Governor  Coolidge  gave 
it  in  no  uncertain  tone. 

Here  is  one  of  the  many  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  volume:  . 

^There   is  no   right  to  strike  against   the 


public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  any* 
time." 

His  admirers  feel  that  a  public  service 

might  at  this  time  be  rendered  by  making 

a  selection  from  the  best  of  his  speeches 

hence  this  production. 

Building  the  Congregation.  By  Williaic 
C.  Skeath.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
New  York  City.    63  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  not  to.  go 
into  the  technique  of  advertisements,  but  to 
discuss  the  various  appeals  that  can  be  made 
to  the  passively  religious  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity. It  admits  that  preaching  has  lost 
a  lot  of  its  old-time  drawing  power,  and 
shows  the  reason  for  the  change.  The  writer 
makes  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  what  is 
called  "social  conscience."  "The  problem  of 
church  attendance  is  the  problem  of  making 
the  individual  feel  that  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  service  he  is  conforming  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority  when  he  be- 
comes an  attendant  at  church  worship."  The 
majority  is  evidently  here  thought  of  as  de- 
ciding in  favor  of  such  attendance.  How- 
ever this  matter  of  conformity  and  of 
majorities  may  work  out  in  practise,  the 
book  presents  an  earnest  effort  to  apply  the 
psychology  of  publicity  to  the  acute  prob- 
lem— it  w  a  problem! — presented  by  the  vast 
crowds  which  have  decided,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  that  the  churches  as  at  present 
constituted  have  little  to  offer  them. 

Peter:  Fisherman,  Disciple,  Apostle.  By 
F.  B.  Meyer.  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1920.  7%x5  in., 
224  pp. 

The  latest  volume  by  Dr.  Meyer  concerns 
the  apostle  who  has,  next  to  John,  been  the 
subject  oi  the  most  frequent  study.  The 
intensely  human  character  of  the  "  rock 
apostle  "  is  followed  in  a  series  of  sermons 
or  talks  or  lectures  which  cover  practically 
all  of  the  Scripture  passages  which  con- 
cern this  apostle.  One  of  the  sermons  is 
given  in  another  department  of  the  mag- 
azine. 

What  Did  Jesus  Teach?  Feank  Pierre- 
PONT  Graves.  Macmillan  &  Company, 
1919.     195  pp. 

"The  book  is  simply  the  product  of  a 
History  of  Education  of  man,  describing 
a  well  known  road  when  reviewed  from  its 
own  angle,"  the  author  says,  modestly,  in 
the  preface.  The  studies  were  originally 
wrought  out  in  a  training  class  for  seventy- 
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two  leaders  of  discussion  groups  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  course  was 
designed  to  meet  the  practical  problems  that 
arise  to-day  in  accepting  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  seeks  out  the  funda- 
mental teaching  of  Jesus  and  rightly  finds 
these  in  his  idea  of  Crod,  of  man,  of  the 
ideals  and  reconstruction  of  life,  of  the 
future,  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  modem 
society,  fn  every  case  it  attempts  to  found 
conclusions  on  the  source  material. 

It  is  an  excellent  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  "the  man  on  the  street''  or  the  col- 
lege student,  or  to  take  up  in  a  discussion 
class.    A  classified  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  World's  Food  Resources.     By  J. 

Russell  Smith,  Professor  of  Economic 
Geography  in  Columbia  University.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1919.    634  pp. 

If  people  could  be  induced  to  read  serious 
books  for  one  year  instead  of  best  sellers, 
many  of  our  social  problems  would  be  solved 
more  easily.  If  such  books  are  at  the  same 
time  entertaining,  they  should  find  many 
readers. 

Professor  Smith's  book  is  one  of  these. 
It  is  full  of  most  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  subject  it  treats.  How  many 
people  realize  how  complicated  our  modern 
food  problem  is.  A  man  in  Boston  has  for 
breakfast  an  orange  from  California,  or  a 
banana  from  Nicaragua,  or  an  apple  from 
Oregon;  a  shredded  wheat  biscuit  made  in 
Niagara  Falls  from  Dakota  wheat;  his 
sugar  comes  from  Cuba,  the  butter  from  Wis- 
consin, and  the  bread  is  made  of  flour  from 
Minneapolis.  The  lamb  chop  may  come  any- 
where between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  or,  maybe,  from  New  Zealand.  The 
coffee  was  grown  in  Brazil,  the  tea  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  cocoa  in  Ecuador.  New  England 
could  be  starved  to  death  within  a  week  if 
outside  communication  were  shut  off. 

The  author  takes  up  every  possible  food 
from  wheat  to  peaches,  and  shows  where  it 
grows  and  how  it  may  be  increased  in  yield 
by  more  scientific  farming.  He  points  out 
many  new  sources  of  food  both  by  resort 
to  plants  and  animals  unused  hitherto,  and 
by  cultivating  large  tracts  of  land  still  idle. 

Ruth— The  Satisfied  Stranger.  By  Philip 
AfAURO.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  Tork,  1920.    7^  z  5  ia.,  220  pp. 

A  study  of  the  Biblical  pastoral  idyl  with 
the  object   of  connecting  its  lessons  with 


present  opportunities  and  needs.  The  chap- 
ters are  short,  and  might  be  sermons  but  are 
not  formally  such. 

Things  EtemaL  By  John  Kelma^n. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York, 
1920.    8  z  5%  in.,  271  pp. 

This  is  a  volume  not  of  sermons— altho 
some  of  them  are  of  sermonic  length — **hut 
fragments  or  abstracts  of  sermons.  Tbej 
are  fugitive  glimpses  of  eternal  things."  In 
a  general  way  they  have  been  arranged  to 
fit  into  the  Sundays  of  the  Christian  year. 

In  another  section  of  this  number  we  give 
one  of  the  discourses. 

Bible  Tjrpes  of  Modem  Men.  By  W. 
Mackintoch  Mackay.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York,  1920.  7%  x  5  in., 
326  pp. 

Whoever  sets  out  to  deliver  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses to  young  men  should  know  what 
they  are  thinking  about^  One  who  has  lived 
with  young  men  and  entered  into  their 
games  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  talk 
effectively  to  them  concerning  the  great 
realities  of  life  than  one  who  has  lived  apart 
from  them.  The  contents  of  this  book  form 
a  course  of  lectures  to  young  men.  They 
were  formerly  published  under  the  title 
"The  Man  in  the  Street." 

We  give  one  of  the  addresses  in  another 
department  of  this  issue  and*  it  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  twenty-two  that  con- 
stitute the  course. 

Human  Personality,  and  Its  Survival 
After  Death.  By  Fredeeic  W.  H. 
Mters.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York,  1919.     307  pp. 

This  is  an  abridged  edition  of  Mr.  Myers' 
large  two-volume  work,  well  known  to  every 
person  interested  in  psychic  phenomena.  It 
should  appeal  in  this  abbreviated  form  to 
a  larger  number  of  readers,  especially  owing 
to  the  increasing  interest  in  this  topic  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

Patriotic  Essays.  By  Elroy  Headlet 
(third  edition) ;  published  by  the  author, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1917.    347  pp* 

The  author  t^kes  up  a  number  of  timely 
topics  and  discusses  them  in  a  liberal  and 
instructive  manner.  They  are:  the  philoso- 
phy of  America,  success  in  the  making,  op- 
erative power,  the  rule  of  reason,  the  lawyer 
statesman,  Wall  Street  and  legislation,  the 
railroad  controversy,  and  about  twenty-five 
other  equally  timely  subjects. 
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SWEET  HERBS  ON  BLEAK  SHORES 

Professor  John  Wriqht  Buckham,  D.D.y  Pacific  School  of  Religion, 

Berkeley,  California. 

''Here  are  also  abonndanee  of  sweet  berbs, 
deligbtfnl  to  tbe  smelL'^ 


Such  was  one  of  the  ^'commodities'' 
— not    unaccompanied   by   confessed 
"discommodities"  —  which    Francis 
Higginson,    first    pastor    of    Salem, 
gratefully  enumerated    in    his   Ifew 
England's  Planiaiian   (1630).      The 
pr^ilection    of    the    New    England 
father    and   mothers,   especially   for 
sweet  herbs,  has  in  it  something  pleas- 
antly human  and  revealing.      They 
speedily  transplanted  the  favorites  of 
the  "old  home"  gardens — ^musk  and 
lavender  and  mint  and  box  and  south- 
ernwood, redolent  of  sacred  memories 
and  affections,  and  also  took  to  their 
hearts    with    humble    gratitude    the 
'*sweet  herbs"  which  in  tl^eir  exile  they 
found  awaiting  them  upon  the  blei^ 
New  England  coast.     In  them  was 
something  that  appealed  to  the  sup- 
prest  poetry  in  the  Puritan's  nature 
and  gave  him  a  subtle  touch  with  the 
fair  world  of  delight  of  which  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  know  so  little.    The 
medicinal  virtues  of  these  kindly  cur- 
ative ( t)  *%imples"  were,  to  be  sure, 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  consideration 
given  to  them,  but  they  were  loved  for 
themselves  as  well.      The  exiles  came 
upon  them  as  Emerson  came  upon  the 
rhodora,    "in    May    when    sea-winds 
pierced  our  solitudes,"  with  the  quick 
and  grateful  recognition,  "The  self- 
same Power  that  brought  me  there, 
brought  you."  When  the  rigors  of  the 
pioneers  relaxed  and  gave  room  ^or 
less  urgent  interests,  this  love  of  herbs 


and  wild  flowers  grew  stronger  and 
seemed  to  incorporate  itself  into  their 
character,  producing  a  pleasing  inti- 
macy of  nature  and  human  nature 
characteristic  of  New  England.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  so  many  Mary  Wil- 
kins'  incomparable  stories  reflect  this 
friendship:  "A  Symphony  in  Laven- 
der," "Brakes  and  White  Violets,"  "A 
Lover  of  Flowers,"  "A  Gatherer  of 
Simples,"  "Gentian." 

As  the  tercentenary  of  the  memora- 
ble advent  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  shores 
of  Plymouth  appoaches,  it  is  fit  that 
we  not  only  recall  their  sterner  virtues, 
but  likewise  pluck  a  handful  of  firweet 
herbs  in  loving  memory  of  their  gen- 
tler and  more  humane  qualities.  Here 
then  is  arbutus,  that's  for  their  m3rstic 
piety,  undaunted  by  the  snows ;  bitter- 
sweet, that's  for  their  patient  endur- 
ance; sweet  fern,  that's  for  their  sin- 
cerity; flagroot,  that's  for  their  fidel- 
ity; hepatica,  that's  for  their  lowli- 
ness ;  wintergreen,  that's  for  their  wit, 
and  laurel,  that's  for  their  unfading 
faith. 

From  this  cluster  let  us  detach,  for 
a  moment's  attention,  two — ^the  arbu- 
tus and  the  wintergreen — whose  coun- 
terparts in  New  England  character  are 
not  always  recognized. 

Longfellow  had  John  Alden  gather 
mayfiowers  to  take  to  Priscilla,  and 
Whittier  has  sung  the  arbutus  as  the 
first  flower  to  greet  the  Plymouth  ex- 
iles at  the  close  of  that  first  fearful 
winter.     He  calls  it : 


''Sad  Mayflower;  watched  by  winter  stais 
And  nursed  by  winter  gales." 
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Of  such  a  nature  was  the  Pilgrim 
piety^  on  its  purer  and  sweeter  side, 
touched  with  the  sadness  of  loneliness 
and  suffering,  yet  as  chaste  and  fra- 
grant as  the  pure  flower  that  hides 
beneath  the  snows  of  wintry  Cape 
Cod.  Theirs  was  a  genuine  mysti- 
cism, pure,  reticent,  unaware  of  its 
true  rarity.  Pew  revelations  of  spiri- 
tual exaltation  in  the  annals  of  human 
devotion  equal  those  well-known  words 
in  which  the  self-contained  William 
Bradford  gathered  up  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Pilgrims  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  Plymouth : 

^Being  thus  passed  y^  vast  ocean,  and  a 
sea  of  troubles  before  in  their  preparation 
(as  may  be  remembered  by  yt  whidi  wente 
before),  they  had  now  no  friends  to  well- 
come  them,  nor  inns  to  entertaine  or  refresh 
their  wetherbeaten  bodys,  no  houses  or 
much  less  townes  to  repair  to,  to  seeke 
for  sueeoure  .  •  .  And  for  ye  season  it  was 
winter,  and  they  that  know  ye  winters  of  yt 
enntrie  know  them  to  be  diarp  &  violent, 
subject  to  cruel  &  fierce  stormes,  deangerous 
to  traviU  to  known  places,  much  more  to 
serch  an  unknown  coast.  .  .  .  Nether 
could  they,  as  it  were,  goe  up  to  the  top  of 
Piflgah  to  view  from  this  willdemes  a  more 
goodly  cuntrie  te  feed  their  hope;  for  which 
way  soever  they  turned  their  eys,  (save  up- 
ward to  ye  heavens)  they  could  have  Utle 
flolace  or  content  in  respecte  of  any  outward 
objects.  For  sumer  being  done,  aU  things 
atand  upon  them  with  a  wetherbeaten  face; 
and  y«  whole  cuntrie,  full  of  woods  & 
thickets,  represented  a  wild  and  savage 
heiro.  .  .  .  What  could  now  sustain  them 
but  ye  spirite  of  God  &  his  gracef^ 

The  same  profound  trust  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit  characterized  those  who 
carried  through  the  hardly  less  heroic 
enterprise  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  entire  literature  of  mysticism  a 
more  tender  and  sincere  passage  than 
that  in  which  John  Winthrop  the 
Elder,  whom  Cotton  characterized  as 
<'a  governor  who  has  been  to  us  as  a 
mother,  parent-like  distributing  his 
goods  to  brethren  and  neighbors  at 
his  first  coming,  and  gently  bearing 
our   infirmities  without   taking   any 

>ffM9ry  •/  Fl^m9uih  FkmioHon,  Ohsptor  IS. 


notice  of  them,"  described  his  relation 
to  Christ : 

"I  was  now  grown  familiar  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  he  would  oft  tell  me  that  he 
loved  me;  I  did  not  doubt  to  believe  him. 
If  I  went  abroad  he  went  with  me;  when  I 
returned  he  came  home  with  me.  I  talked 
with  him  upon  the  way.  Now  I  could  go 
into  ^mpany  and  not  lose  him,  and  so  sweet 
was  his  love  to  me,  as  I  desired  nothing  but 
him  in  heaven  or  earth."' 

The  mysticism  of  the  founders  and 
earlier  divines  was  almost  lost  in  the 
aridity  of  the  period  that  followed, 
but  it  flowered  anew  in  the  glowing 
reflections  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
the  fervid  rhapsodies  of  David  Brain- 
erd.  Edwards'  mysticism  was  as  ra- 
tional as  it  was  intense.  In  spite  of 
the  light  which  has  of  late  been 
thrown  upon  him,  few  Americans  are 
aware  of  either  the  profound  philo- 
sophic genius  or  the  incomparable 
mysticism  of  the  author  of  Notes  on 
the  Mind  and  The  Nature  of  True 
Virtue.  How  the  wielder  of  the  lurid 
fulminatibns  of  the  sermon,  "Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  could 
have  written  such  passages  of  nature 
m3rsticism  as  the  following  must  re- 
main one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  dis- 
parate nature : 

''There  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm, 
sweet  cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in 
almost  everything.  God's  excellency,  his 
wisdom,  bis  purity  and  love,  seemed  to  ap- 
pear in  everything — ^in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  in  clouds  and  blue  sky;  in  the  grass, 
flowers,  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  nature, 
which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often 
used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  continu- 
ance, and  in  the  day  spent  much  time  in 
viewing  the  clouds  and  Ay,  to  behold  the 
sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things;  in  the 
meantime  singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice, 
my  contemplations  of  the  Creator  and  Be- 
deemer.^'  • 

Nor  was  Edwards  the  only  New  En- 
gland theologian  who  possest  mysti- 
cal qualities.  The  redoubtable  Sam- 
uel Hopkins,  with  all  his  Galvinistic 
rigorism,  wrote  of  that  "divine  illumi- 
nation" without  which  there  can  be  no 


'ROBBBT  C.  WiNTHBOP.     Life  And  LgtUn  of 
John  Winthrop  the  Elder,  11,  p.  272. 
'S««  Allen's  Jonvlhan  Bdwardt,  p.  25. 
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true  idea  of  the  real  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God." 

From  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Horace 
Bnshnell,  the  robust  and  vital  mystic 
of  the  new  era,  and  his  successors 
of  the  **new  theology'' — ^Henry  Ward 
Beecher,   T.   T.   Hunger,   Egbert   C. 
Smyth,  and  their  comrades — seems  a 
long  way,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
line    of    continuity,  for   the    barren 
polemic  scholasticism  of  the  New  En- 
gland theology  lies  between ;  yet  they 
possest  the  same  devoutness,  tempered 
by  sanity  of  mind — ^traits  which  the 
spirit  of  New  England  seems  to  pro- 
duce as  naturally  as  her  rocky  soil 
and  pine  woods  harbor  the  hepatica 
and  arbutus.  The  Transcendentalists, 
too,    altho    they    drew    their    aca- 
demic and  bookish  instigations  from 
Orientalism,  Neoplatonism,  Kant,  and 
Coleri'ige,  were  nevertheless  of  the 
native  soil  and  spirit,  and  all  their 
idealism  and  speculation  are  stamped 
^ith  ite  impress.    Alcott  was  as  near- 
ly timeless  and  spaceless  as  mortal 
can  be,  yet  he  belongs  as  securely  to 
New  England  as  Laotze  to  China.  As 
for  Emerson,  he  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  as  Concord  itself,  one 
with  its  pines  and  wood-lots  and  old 
apple-trees  and  its  placid  river,  with- 
in whose  narrow  banks  there  fares 
**that  other  stream"  whose  waters  go 

"Throngh  years,  through  men,  through  na- 
ture fleet. 
Through  love  and  thought,  through  power 
and  dream." 

And  Thoreau — ^what  were  he  apart 
from  Walden  or  Walden  without  this 
nature  mjrstic,  refusing  to  be  lonely 
because  '^our  planet  is  in  the  Milky 
Way,"  observant  and  nature-wise  as 
an  Indian  and  as  hardy,  sitting  on 
a  snow  bank  to  count  the  rings  of  an 
old  apple-tree,  till  Nature  chid  him  to 
a  safer  clime  to  count  the  rings  of  the 
tree  of  life.  Yet  Thoreau  represents 
but  one  side  of  the  typical  Yankee, 


Emerson  was  the  more  Catholic  son  of 
New  England,  at  once  sage  and  seer, 
and  holding  sageship  and  seership  in 
perfect  equipoise  and  harmony,  no 
less  the  spiritual  patriot  that  he  was 
also  the  "cosmic  patriot."  The  Jour- 
nals have  revealed  to  us  the  secret 
springs  of  his  mysticisfa,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  his  inner  development  and 
the  ripeness  of  his  wisdom,  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  fresh  revelation  of  the  universal 
as  well  as  the  distinctively  New  World 
quality  of  his  mind. 

What  wonder  that  the  New  World 
literature  flowing  from  such  crystal 
fountains  is  full  of  translucent  mysti- 
cism. How  unmistakably  is  the  es- 
sence of  Puritan  mysticism  distilled 
into  Hawthorne's  subtle,  introspec- 
tive sketches  and  romances;  what 
measures  of  solemn  joy  and  tender 
sadness  lift  Bryant's  verses  into  the 
light  of  an  enduring  place  in  litera- 
ture; what  pure,  not  to  say  Puritan, 
sentiment  suffuses  Longfellow's  pages ; 
what  sincere  and  ardent  faith  makes 
Whittier's  voice  like  that  of  the  song- 
sparrow  heard  in  the  fields  of  Essex 
in  the  spring ;  what  power  of  spiritual 
gravitation  binds  Lowell, — ^man  of  the 
world  yet  "clear  mystic  and  enthusi- 
ast" as  he  calls  himself  to  the  unseen 
verities,  and  impels  him  to  keep  open 

"The  East  window  of  divine  surprise  I'* 

This  incomparable  "singing  band"  is 
silent,  but  its  ethereal  spirit  will  in- 
vest with  quiet  charms  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims  as  long  as  her  hills  stand  and 
her  skies  drop  down  dew — and  snow. 

It  is  easier  to  win  recognition  for 
the  fragrance  of  the  best  of  the  Puri- 
tans' piety  than  for  the  pungency  of 
their  wit — ^if  indeed  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  is  one  of  New  England's 
"commodities"  at  all.  The  arbutus  is 
more  winsome  than  the  wintergreen. 
Yet  the  wintergreen  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked altho  it,  too,  was  buried  be- 
neath the  snows  for  most  of  the  long 
season  that  made  the  cold  Puritan 
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blood  run  yet  colder.  Custom  lias 
ascribed  to  the  Puritan  a  drearily 
somber  and  provincial  mind,  and  not 
without  reason.  For  he  was  as  harsh 
as  his  wintry  clime  toward  whatever 
he  deemed  out  of  keeping  with  serious 
and  godly  living.  Yet  he  was  no  mis- 
anthrope, crabbed  by  nature  or  soured 
by  defeat.  His  life-attitude  was  a  de- 
liberate and  reasoned  choice — a  phi- 
losophy, a  religion.  There  were 
reasons  why  these  self-denying  souls 
frowned  so  darkly  upon  the  pleasures 
and  recreations  of  life,  and  these 
reasons  were  not  without  credit  to 
them.  They  had  seen  what  unre- 
strained 'libertinism"  led  to  and  they 
wanted  none  of  it,  fleeing  in  disgust  to 
shores  which,  if  desolate,  had  at  least 
never  been  desecrated  by  debauchery 
and  "ribaldry" ;  they  hated  the  laugh- 
ter that  is  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot,  therefore  they  would 
laugh  not  at  all;  they  scorned  play 
that  is  a  masque  for  "lewdness,"  there- 
fore they  would  renounce  it  alto- 
gether; they  abominated  a  vile  jest, 
therefore  they  would  jest  never ;  they 
feared  the  seductions  of  an  impure  art, 
therefore  they  would  have  no  art 
whatever,  and  art-less  they  were,  yet 
not  entirely. 

It  is  not  apparent  upon  the  surface 
how  greatly  we,  their  successors, 
lovers  of  sweetness  and  light,  have 
profited  by  these  renunciations.  For 
when  lower  relaxations  are  put  reso- 
lutely away,  clean  mirth  and  pure 
pleasure  steal  in  to  take  their  place — 
before  even  the  Puritan  is  aware.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
New  England.  The  forefathers  in  their 
less  guarded  moments  found  them- 
selves relaxing  from  their  customary 
rigor,  scenting  the  "sweet  herbs,  de- 
lightful to  the  smell,"  indulging  in 
orthodox  pleasures,  and  even  guilty  of 
jocosities  of  a  mild  variety.  This  ap- 
pears in  an  incident  which  Cotton 
Mather  relates  of  Governor  Winthrop. 


''In  an  hard  &  long  wint^,  wliesi  wood 
was  very  scarce  in  Boston,  a  man  gare  him 
private  information  that  a  needy  person  in 
the  neighborhood  stole  wood  sometimes  from 
his  pile;  whereupon  the  governor,  in  seeming 
anger,  did  reply,  'Does  he  sof     111  take  a 
course  with  him;  go,  caU  that  man  to  me, 
I'U  warrant  you  I'U  cure  him  of  stealing'*  < 
When  the  man  came,  the  governor  consider- 
ing that  if  he  had  stolen,  it  was  more  out  j 
of  necessity  than  disposition,  said  to  him, 
'Friend,  it  is  a  severe  winter  &  I  doubt  joa 
are  <but  meanly  supplied  for  wood;   where- 
fore I  would  have  you  supply  yourself  at  my 
woodpile  till  this  cold  season  be  over.'     And  i 
he  then  merrily  asked  his  friends,  'Whether  ! 
he  had  not  effectually  cured  this  man   cf 
stealing  woodf" 

The  quality  of  mercy — ^however  it 
may  be  with  wit — ^is  not  strained.  It 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven  upon  the  place  beneath. 

But  tho  colonial  governors  might, 
on  rare  occasions,  descend  to  pleasan- 
try— ^would  parsons!  The  Puritan 
parson  was  certainly  a  solemn  and  at 
times  an  awful  personage.  He  de- 
nounced "levity'*  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  made  such  "deviltries"  as 
dancing  and  dice  seem  an  affront  to 
high  heaven  worthy  of  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not 
quenched.  Yet  with  all  his  sustained 
severity,  an  occasional  flash  of  wit 
broke  through  his  stern  and  high* 
strung  affirmations,  like  a  spark 
struck  from  some  rusty  old  flint- 
lock in  a  battle  with  the  red- 
skins. On  the  distinguished  occa- 
sions when  these  earnest  defenders  of 
the  faith  showed  wit  it  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  polemics.  It 
took  a  good  warm  theological  contro- 
versy to  bring  out  whatever  ironic 
fire  smoldered  within  their  sedate 
and  placid  exteriors.  To  illustrate 
this  one  need  go  no  further  than  that 
freest  and  most  daring  of  the  New 
England  ministers,  Roger  Williams, 
"a  mighty  and  benignant  form,"  as 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  describes  him,  "al- 
ways pleading  for  some  magnanimous 
idea,  some  tender  charity,  the  rectifi- 
cation of  some  wrong,  the  exercise  of 
some  sort  of  forbearance  toward  men's 
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souls  or  bodies."  Here  was  no  provin- 
eial  but  a  man  in  advance  of  bis  time, 
in  modo  as  well  as  in  re.  It  is  a  well- 
known  incident  that  when,  in  reply 
to  his  famous  book,  The  Blood  Tenet 
of  Persecution,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialog  between  Truth  and 
Peace  and  is  not  without  touches  of 
humor  as  well  as  eloquence,  John 
Cotton  wrote  his  The  Bloody  Tenet 
of  Persecution  Wiished  and  Made 
White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamh, 
Williams  responded  in  a  kind  of  grim 
humor  with  his  The  Bloody  Tenet  of 
Persecution  yet  more  Bloody  by  Mr. 
Cotton's  Endeavor  to  Wash  it  White 
in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb.  The 
greatest  wit,  however,  among  the  New 
England  divines,  thinks  Professor 
Parrington,  who  deals  with  these 
worthies  in  the  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature,  was  Na- 
thaniel Ward  of  Ipswich,  author  of 
The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam. 

'fViithfal  disciple  of  CalTin  tho  he  was, 
there  was  in  him  a  rich  sap  of  mind,  which, 
fennented  by  long  observation  and  much 
travel,  made  him  the  raciest  of  wits,  and 
doubtless  the  most  delightful  of  companions 
over  a  respectable  Puritan  battle.  'I  have 
only  two  comforts  to  live  upon,'  Increase 
Mather  reported  him  as  saying ;  'The  one  is 
in  the  perfections  of  Christ ;  the  other  is  in 
the  imperfections  of  all  Christians.' " 

Effusions  of  intended  humor  ap- 
pear in  sorry  profusion  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  less  able  succes- 
sors of  the  earlier  Puritan  parsons, 
notably  in  the  effusive  laudatory  verse 
in  which  they  condescendingly  in- 
dulged with  lamentable  results — an 
aftermath  of  which  appears  in  the 
New  England  "epitaphy."  But  par- 
sons aside  or  included,  much  good 
evidence  might  be  adduced  to  show 
that^  closely  as  it  had  been  cut  down, 
and  crude  as  were  many  of  its  shoots, 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  these 
unspoiled  men  and  women.  It  is 
true  that  their  stem  inhibition  of 
play  withered  much  of  the  tender 
herbage  that  would  have  gladdened 


the  lives  of  the  young,  and  of  the  old 
as  well,  and  relieved  the  terrible 
strain  of  life  in  those  hard  pioneer 
days.  Especially  tragic  was  its  ab- 
sence in  those  barren  years  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  period  of  the  popularity  of  The 
Day  of  Doom,  that  dread  outburst  of 
the  otherwise  amiable  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth,  and  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion. If  only  the  witchcraft  trials 
might  have  been  touched  by  some 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  punctured 
by  an  occasional  hearty  laugh  the 
whole  awful  tragedy  might  have  been 
dissipated  and  rolled  away  like  fog  be- 
fore the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.  But 
the  currents  of  mirth  and  good  cheer 
had  been  too  fatally  chilled  by  the 
icy  breath  of  a  fanatical  super- 
seriousness. 

No  one  can  reasonably  deny  the 
sin — ^for  it  was  that,  plainly  put  in 
their  own  terms, — of  the  Puritan  sup- 
pression of  the  God-given  instinct  for 
recreation.  And  yet  I  return  to  the 
assertion  that  the  heroic  excision  of 
its  abuses  was  the  fons  ei  origo  of 
much  of  the  finer  playfulness  and 
humor  that  have  irradiated  the  later 
generations  of  the  children  of  the 
Puritans.  '^Out  of  the  strong  cometh 
forth  sweetness,"  tho  the  dead  lion 
must  lie  for  long  in  the  purifying 
airs  of  heaven  before  he  is  fit  for  the 
housing  of  honey.  As  an  example  of 
the  return  of  the  springtime  of  mirth 
and  cheer  to  the  shorn  and  starved 
New  England  mind,  one  need  only 
instance  the  family  of  that  stanch 
latter  day  Puritan,  Lyman  Beecher, 
as  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  has  pic- 
tured it  in  his  sketch  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  in  a  recent  Atlantic. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  of 
the  bitter  waters  of  New  England 
Puritanism  becoming  sweet.  Should 
one  ask  a  second  instance,  what  more 
apt  than  that  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  sketch  of  whom  in  the 
Encyclopasdia  Britannica^that  com- 
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pendium  of  all  excellencies  save  wit 
— opens  as  follows: 

"His  father,  Abiel  Holmes,  was  a  Calvinist 
clergyman,  the  writer  of  a  useful  history, 
Annals  of  America,  and  of  much  very  dull 
poetry.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Wendell,  of 
a  distinguished  New  York  family.  Through 
her  Dr.  Holmes  was  descended  from  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Dudley  and  Simon  Bradstreet 
of  Massachusetts,  and  from  her  he  derived 
his  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  his  sympa- 
thetic humor  and  wit.'' 

Thomas  Dudley,  Simon  Bradstreet 
.  .  .  Sarah  Wendell,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes!  If  a  third  example  were 
wished,  who  more  germane  than 
Emerson,  once  more  too  wise  not  to 
be  also  witty,  seven  of  whose  ances- 
tors were  Puritan  ministers;  and  for 
a  fourth  one  may  cite  James  Russell 
Lowell  again,  most  a  Yankee  of  all 
our  humorists,  son  of  a  minister  and 
grandson  of  John  Lowell  the  ortho- 
dox first  pastor  of  Newburyport.  It 
might  be  said  that  these  and  other 
liberated  spirits  became  witty  and 
playful  by  reaction  rather  than  by 
inheritance,  and  so  in  truth  they  did ; 
only  they  had  from  their  forbears 
the  native  wit  that  could  react — ^the 
sealed  fountain  which  under  a  more 
genial  sun  melted  and  flowed  in  copi- 
ous streams. 

It  is  true  it  took  some  time  for  the 
ice  to  thaw  and  for  the  New  England 
conscience  to  get  to  functioning  in  a 
more  normal  direction.  As  Hosea 
Bigelow  put  it: 

'Tleasure  does  make  as  Yankees  kind  o' 
winch 


Ez  tho  it  waz  sumthin'  paid  for  by  the  inch ; 
But  yet  we  du  contrive  to  worry  ihroogh. 
If  dooty  tells  us  thet's  the  thing  to  do 
An'  kerry  a  hollerday,  ef  we  set  out, 
£z  stiddily  ez  tho  'twas  a  redoubt." 

Here  speaks  the  emancipated  heir 
of  the  Puritans,  possest  of  that  fine 
trait  of  humor,  the  ability  to  see  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  kind.  Yan- 
kee humor  is  surely  sui  generis  and 
Lowell  is  its  prophet.  Yet  not  its 
only  one.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table  rises  to  dispute  any  such 
exclusive  claim.  Indeed  in  him  there 
is  perhaps  even  more  of  the  pun- 
gency of  the  New  England  herbs,  as 
Lowell  himself  detected,  writing  to 
Holmes : 

''You  know  that  odor  of  sweet  herbs  in 
the  New  England  garret  and  wiU  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  found  it 
in  your  book."* 

The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  is  fraught 
with  large  possibilities  in  rebinding 
us  to  our  heroic  and  sacred  traditions. 
It  will  do  us  good,  under  the  incentive 
of  this  peculiarly  sacred  and  sig- 
nificant anniversary,  to  turn  away  for 
a  little  from  our  hothouse  orchids  and 
gorgeous  roses,  from  our  dahlias  and 
poinsettias  and  chrysanthemums,  to 
the  sweet  and  simple  New  England 
herbs,  that  are  still  as  full  of  fra- 
grance and  sincere  delight  as  when 
those  exiles  for  conscience's  sake 
came  upon  them  on  the  bleak  shores 
of  Plymouth  and  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 


THE  SPEECHES  IN  THE  ACTS 

Professor  A.   T.   Robebtson,   D.D.,   LL.D.,   Southern   Baptist   Theological 

Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  decision  tSat  Luke  wrote  the 
Acts  does  not  necessarily  show  that 
the  speeches  in  the  book  are  authen- 
tic/ That  question  calls  for  special 
inquiry. 

I.  The  Custom  op  Ancient  His- 


^M.  Jones,  8t,  Pmd  th$  Orator,  p.  0. 


TORiANs:  We  have  the  example  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Polybius,  Livy,  Josephus,  Tacitus, 
Dio  Cassius,  to  go  no  further.  These 
writers  record  numerous  speeches. 
Are  they  verbaiim  reports  such  as  a 

^Lgtttrt,  Volume  H.  p.  8Q3. 
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modem  stenogrrapher  takes  down  or 
like  the  speeches  in  the  Congressional 
Record  printed  even  if  not  delivered! 
We  know  that  the  ancients  did  have 
a  system  of  shorthand.  Speakers  then 
as  now  would  make  notes  of  speeches 
that  were  not  written  out  in  full. 
Part  of  the  business  of  advocates,  like 
Lysias,  in  Athens  was  to  compose 
speeches  for  men  to  make  in  self- 
defense  before  the  Athenian  assembly. 
The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were 
written  by  himself  and  bear  the  marks 
of  the  most  elaborate  preparation  and 
finish  to  the  last  detail.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  speeches  of  Cicero 
which  he  himself  wrote  out.  But  the 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles  does  not 
stand  upon  the  same  level  of  genuine- 
ness. Thucydides  composed  such  an 
address  as  was  suitable  to  represent 
the  ideas  of  Pericles  for  the  occasion. 
To-day  we  have  modem  reporters  for 
addresses  of  importance  that  are  not 
in  manuscript  form.  Percy  Gardner 
says: 

''We  know  verj  well  that  there  was  no 
class  of  reporters  of  speeches  in  antiquity. 
Nor  if  there  had  been  would  they  have  re- 
ported the  words  of  an  obscure  itinerant 
Jew.*^ 

But  Luke  was  not  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  official  reporters  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  various  addresses 
that  he  has  preserved  in  Acts.  Still, 
we  must  not  try  to  hold  ancient  his- 
torians to  the  precise  methods  and 
aims  of  modem  writers.  Gardner  in- 
sists that  ancient  writers  cared  more 
for  style  and  convention  and  were 
more  conventional  when  they  were 
composing  works  of  art. 

^When  an  ancient  historian  inserts  in  his 
narrative  a  speech  by  one  of  the  characters 
of  his  history,  it  is  only  in  quite  exceptional 
eases  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  such  a 
speech  was  actually  delivtered,  or  that  he 
means  to  say  that  it  was  actually  delivered. 
It  was  a  regular  convention  of  historical 
writing  that  the  historian  should  express 
his  views  of  a  situation  by  making  the  chief 
actors  in  that  situation  utter  speeches  in 
which  it  is  explained."* 

•"The  Soeerhei  of  St.  Paul  in  Ads"  in  Cam- 
hrtdffe  Bihle  E^av*  P.  802. 
VWrf.,  p.  898. 


That  is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  Luke  necessarily  did  the  same 
thing.  At  any  rate  one  must  look  at 
the  facts  as  far  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. Gardner  refuses  to  put  the 
speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts  on  a  par  with 
Romans  and  Oalatians  in  historical 
value. 

There  were  three  methods  employed 
by  ancient  writers  in  reporting  ad- 
dresses. One  plan  was  to  write  a  sort 
of  prose  drama  with  free  composition 
of  speeches  for  the  characters  like  the 
English  and  Roman  historical  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  One  sees  this  method 
in  Herodotus  and  Tacitus.  Another 
method  was  rhetorical  rather  than 
dramatic  and  is  seen  in  Thucydides 
and  Sallust.  Thucydides  frankly 
acknowledged  his  practise.  These  are 
free  compositions  of  the  writer,  but 
they  embody  reminiscences  of  the 
author  and  of  witnesses  of  the  events 
who  heard  the  address.  Machiavelli, 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
the  same  method.  Here  the  address 
was  a  fact  and  the  report  contains  a 
modicum  of  the  real  ideas  of  the 
speaker  as  touched  up  by  the  writer. 
Another  method  was  to  give  a  con- 
densed report  of  the  address  such  as 
we  find  in  the  gospels,  where  often  ex- 
tracts from  Christ's  sermons  occur 
rather  than  the  full  discourse.  There 
was  freedom  in  the  rendering  of  the 
sense  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  tho  the 
substance  be  the  same.  One  can  test 
Luke's  own  method  here  in  using 
Mark,  the  Logia,  and  the  other 
sources  for  his  gospel.  Gardner* 
thinks  that  each  writer  had  his  own 
custom  in  the  matter. 

''And  that  which  at  present  eoneems  ns 
is  what  conventions  in  this  respect  were  ob- 
served by  Luke,  who  must,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  be  regarded  as  a  Greek  lit- 
erary man,  and  one  of  very  great  talent.*** 

II.  Luke  as  a  Repobteb:  One 
class  of  writers  regards  the  speeches 
in  the  Acts  as  mere  rhetorical  exer- 


*md.,  p.  893. 
•Ibid.,  p.  894. 
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cises  without  any  historic^  worth 
(Schmiedel,  S.  Davidson,  Bacon). 
These  men  *  argue  that  the  picture  of 
Paul  in  the  speeches  in  the  Acts  is 
contradictory  and  unlike  that  in  his 
epistles.  If  Luke  followed  the  method 
of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus,  we  must 
not  appeal  to  the  speeches  in  Acts  for 
the  ideas  of  any  one  but  Luke  himself. 
Gardner  *  holds  that 

**  Luke  in  his  use  of  speeches  stands  be- 
tween the  ethical  and  dramatic  tendency  of 
Herodotus  and  Tacitus  and  the  rhetorical 
tendency  of  Thucydidea  and  SaUust." 

That  is  to  say  that  he  ranks  Luke 
above  Herodotus,  but  below  Thucyd- 
ides.  "In  the  gospel  the  rhetorical 
bent  is  far  less  clearly  to  be  traced 
than  in  the  Acts."  That  is  to  say, 
Oardner  considers  the  birth  stories  in 
Luke,  chapters  1  and  2,  to  be 

**  In  a  region  of  myth,  .  .  .  hymns,  TeTj 
beautiful  and  very  Christian,  but  freely  com- 
posed for  the  persons  in  whose  mouths  they 
are  put" 

Oardner'  offers  us  the  consolation 
that 

"If  so,  we  gain  a  very  high  yiew  of  the 
extraordinary  versatility  and  literary  sldU 
of  the  evangelist." 

He  thinks  that  Luke  is  more  of  a 
compiler  than  a  composer  in  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus.  In  the  Acts  ^^he  cir- 
cumstances are  different." 

''It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  possibility 
or  even  the  probability  that  the  author  may 
have  built  in  some -degree  upon  reports  and 
rumors  of  speeches  made  upon  striking  oc- 
casions by  the  leaders  of  the  CShurch.  But 
the  language  is  certainly  Lukan.'' 

Gardner*  thinks  it  far  more  likely 
that  a  careless  historian  like  Luke 
would  freely  compose  the  speeches 
than  that  he  ^'  would  search  out  hear- 
ers of  these  speeches  and  make  precise 
notes  of  their  recollections  t  That  is 
plausible,  but  it  is  wholly  a  priori,  as 
one  can  see,  and  rests  upon  a  theory 
of  Luke's  historical  worth  that  has 


•See  Schmiedel.  "Acts."  in  ^iicycZ.  BibKea, 

Wp.  Cit.,  p.  804. 

•Ibid. 

•md.,  p.  896. 


been  discredited  by  the  researches  of 
Bamsay.  Moffatt"  holds  that  '^the 
excellent  historical  sense  of  the  au- 
thor "  restrained  Luke 

''Who,  while  following  in  the  main  the 
ordinary  methods  of  ancient  historiography 
in  the  composition  of  such  speeches,  ma 
careful  to  avoid  molding  and  diaping  hia 
materials  with  a  freedom  which  should  ob- 
literate the  special  cast  of  their  aim  and 
temper.  These  materials  were  probably 
furnished  in  the  main  by  oral  traditiona." 

Certainly,  this  is  a  much  more 
likely  picture  of  the  facts  than  that 
of  either  Schmiedel  or  Oardner. 

Buty  after  all,  with  Luke's  own  ac- 
count of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the 
light  of  Mark  and  the  Logia,  one  can 
not  help  wondering  why  we  are  for- 
bidden to  think  that  Luke  followed 
the  same  method  in  the  Acts.  If  lie 
consulted  sources,  written  and  oral, 
for  the  addresses  of  Jesus  in  the  goa- 
pel  (as  can  be  proved),  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  he  pursued  the  sam^e 
careful  research  in  the  Acts.  He 
made  selections  from  liie  material  in 
the  gospel  as  he  apparently  did  in  the 
Acts.  His  reports  in  the  Acts  vary 
in  the  degree  of  completeness  as  in  the 
gospel.  We  know  that  Luke  heard 
some  of  Paul's  addresses  which  he  re- 
ports. He  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  consult  those  who  heard  others,  as 
is  shown  by  study  of  the  sources  of 
the  Acts.  Luke  was  in  touch  person- 
ally with  James  and  Paul.  Philip 
and  Paul  heard  Stephen.  Mark  and 
Philip  and  Manaen  heard  Peter. 

"  The  speaker  in  the  earlier  part  may  rep- 
resent not  untrustworthily  the  primiti^  Jew- 
ish-Christian preaching  of  the  period.'' " 

Besides,  one  can  test  the  speeches 
of  Peter,  James,  and  Paul  by  their 
epistles.  No  one  claims  that  Luke 
read  those  epistles  and  aimed  to  re- 
produce their  style  and  teaching.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
speeches  of  the  different  speakers  in 
the  Acts  differ  and  have  a  striking 

^^Introduction    to    tko    lAUnltW   0f   fJU    Mtm 

Tsatament,  p.  806. 

UMofffttt,  md„  p.  805. 
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verisimilitade  to  the  probsible  facts.*" 
If  Lake  composed  them  all,  he  was  a 
remarkable  literary  genius.  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  facts  and 
see  if  it  is  not  true  that,  while  Luke's 
own  style  appears  in  various  ways  in 
the  condensed  reports,  after  all,  the 
reports  faithfully  represent  the  sub- 
stance and  the  essential  language  of 
the  original  addressea 

III.      The   Speeches   of   Peteb: 
Fortunately  there  are  a  number  of 
these,  such  as  the  address  to  the  120 
concerning  the  fate  of  Judas  and  the 
choice  of  his  successor  (1:15-22),  the 
great  address  at  Pentecost  (2:14-39), 
the  speech  at  Solomon's  Porch  (3:12- 
26),    three    before    the    Sanhedrin 
(4:8-12,  19;  5:29-32),  one  to  Ananias 
(5:3-4),  and  one  to  Sapphira  (5:9), 
the   address    to    Cornelius    and    his 
household    (10:28-9,  34-43,  47),  the 
defense  in  Jerusalem  (11:4-17),  the 
address  at  the  Jerusalem  Conference 
(15:7-11),      Here   we   possess   data 
sufficient  for  a  comparison  with  First 
Peter,  and  Second  Peter  also  if  one 
does  not  reject  it  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison.   Bigg  "  in  his  excellent  Com- 
meniary  does  not  draw  any  compari- 
son between  the  language  and  theol- 
ogy of  I  Peter  and  Peter's  speeches 
in  Acts.    He  thinks  it  likely  that  Sil- 
vanup  polished  up  Peter's  Greek  in 
this  epistle,  and  as  Luke's  own  style 
appears  to  some  extent  in  the  speeches 
the  comparison  is  not  easy. 

And  yet  the  fundamental  ideas  in 
Peter's  theology  appear  in  his 
speeches.  Peter's  speeches  reflect  the 
new  light  and  the  new  courage  that 
came  with  Pentecost  and  that  shine  in 
his  epistles.  It  is  probable  that  Peter 
delivered  all  these  addresses  in  Ara- 
maic, as  was  his  later  custom  with 

^lass.  Acta  ApoMtolorwn,  p.  11:  "Quo  in- 
tentiut  koB  oraHone»  inaptxerQ,  «o  fHuta  in  •«<« 
reperiea,  quat  eum  tint  temporibuB  peraonigque 
egregig  aeeommoddtaf  ad  rhetorieam  lieentiam 
ttfnpftffii  referri  »e  vetent."  The  more  intently 
fon  enuBine  these  orations  the  more  you  will  flod 
m  them  that  which,  (since  it  is  bo  exactly  fitting 
to  the  timtf  and  the  persons),  forbids  one  to 
refer  it  to  the  rhetorical  license  of  the  writer. 

"P.  6. 


Mark  as  interpreter,  except  that  at 
Pentecost,  where  Jews  from  all  over 
the  world  were  present,  and  that  at 
Gffisarea  to  Cornelius.  These  two 
were  probably  in  Greek.  Peter  was 
bilingual  as  was  Paul,  tho  he  was  far 
less  at  home  in  the  Greek  than  Paul. 
If  Luke  made  use  of  Aramaic  sources 
for  the  gospel  (chapters  1  and  2),  he 
could  do  so  for  Peter's  speeches  when 
necessary.  Enowling  thinks  that 
Luke  had  written  sources  for  Peter's 
speeches,  besides  the  benefit  of  the 
recollections  of  those  who  heard  them. 
We  know  that  Peter's  addresses  are 
not  reported  in  full,  for  "  with  many 
other  words  he  testified  and  exhorted 
them"  (Acts  2:40).  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Peter  himself  made  brief 
notes  of  some  of  his  more  important 
addresses  after  they  were  delivered, 
or  others  may  have  done  so  at  Luke's 
request.  Moffatt^*  quotes  Overbeck 
as  saying: 

"  To  the  doetrinal  cUseoTirses  of  Peter  we 
may  in  a  eertain  sense  grant  that  they 
faithfully  represent  the  primitive  preach- 
ing of  the  Messiah  by  the  Apostles,  and  that 
80  far  they  possess  a  certain  originality.'' 

That  is  a  very  cautious  statement 
and  far  short  of  the  whole  truth.  The 
Christology  of  Peter's  speeches  is 
primitive  and  is  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Mark  and  the  Logia.  It  is 
primitive  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Paul's  epistles  and  of  Peter's  epistles. 

''  It  is  dear  that  these  early  diapters  give 
a  picture  of  the  primitive  comrmunity  which 
is  quite  different  from  what  existed  within 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  and'  which  is  in 
itself  probable."  " 

The  speeches  of  Peter  reproduce  an 
early  stage  of  development,  just  as 
the  birth  narratives  in  Luke  1  and  2 
are  the  most  primitive  things  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  primitive  picture 
of  Christianity  in  Acts  1-12,  where 
Peter  figures.    It  is  natural  to  think 

^*Op.  Oit.,  p.  805. 

"HeBdlam,  ''Acta,"  in  HMtinci'  Diettonary  of 
tk9  £iM«. 
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that  Luke  drew  this  picture  from 
actual  data. 

IV.  The  Speech  of  Stephen: 
This  speech  (7 :2-53|  56,  59)  has  every 
mark  of  genuineness.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  Luke  could  not  have  got- 
ten a  report  of  this  address.  Paul 
himself  heard  it  (Acts  8:1;  26:10). 
Philip  almost  certainly  heard  it. 
Either  could  have  reproduced  the 
line  of  argument  for  Luke.  Stephen, 
himself,  may  have  made  a  full  out- 
line of  his  address  in  Aramaic  since  it 
was  a  formal  defense  or  apologia. 
There  are  Lukan  turns  of  thought  in 
the  report,  but  not  more  than  is  nat- 
ural if  Luke  translated  an  Aramaic 
document.  There  are  in  the  speech 
a  number  of  variations  from  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Old  Testament,  some  of 
which  appear  in  Philo.  Stephen  dis- 
puted in  Jerusalem  in  'Hhe  syna- 
gog  of  the  Libertines,  and  of  the 
Cyrenians,  and  of  the  Alexandrians  " 
(Acts  6:9).  He  was  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  like  all  the  seven  (6:5)  and  may 
have  been  from  Alexandria,  and  prob- 
ably disputed  with  Saul  in  the  syna- 
gog  of  Gilicia  (6:9).  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  survey  the  points  where 
Stephen  and  Philo  agree.  Rack- 
ham"  has  presented  them  fully. 
They  are  chiefly  extrascriptural  de- 
tails such  as  appear  also  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  Josephus.  In  the  ministry 
of  the  angels  in  the  giving  of  the  ten 
commandments  (Acts  7:53)  Stephen 
is  followed  by  Paul  (Gal.  3 :19).  But 
the  significant  thing  is  that  Luke  pre- 
serves these  items  which  are  so  differ- 
ent from  the  Old  Testament  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  speech  itself  fits  in  perfectly 
with  the  picture  that  Luke  has  drawn 
in  the  gospel  and  in  the  Acts.  Jesus 
himself  was  arraigned  \)efore  the 
Sanhedrin  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, because  false  witnesses  were 
bribed  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
destroy  the  temple  with  the  pretense 

^h9  AcU,  pp.  99-102. 


that  he  could  build  it  again  in  tiiree 
days.  Jesus  kept  silent  and  confessed 
only  on  oath  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God,  but  they  crucified 
him.  Stephen  made  a  formal  apology 
and  they  stoned  him  in  a  rage, 
lynched  him  like  a  mob,  as  they  tried 
to  do  to  Jesus  several  times  and  prob- 
ably would  have  done  if  he  had  made 
a  defense  as  Stephen  did. 

The  inner  connection  of  the  spirit 
of  Stephen  with  the  history  argues 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  speech. 
The  twelve  apostles  had  trouble  from 
the  Sadducees  because  they  pro- 
claimed the  resurrection  of  Jesus; 
while  the  Pharisees  held  aloof. 
Stephen,  himself  a  Hellenist,  was  the 
first  to  see  the  wider  reach  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  that  not  only  included 
Gentiles  and  Jews  but  treated  Gen- 
tiles as  on  a  par  with  Jews.  Stephen 
saw  that  Jesus  thought  the  spiritual 
nature  of  worship  independent  of 
place  or  race,  as  Jesus  expounded  to 
the  Samaritan  woman  in  John  4.  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  in  the  synagogs  in 
Jerusalem  saw  that  Stephen  robbed 
the  Jews  of  their  prerogatives  and 
privileges  and  bluntly  charged  him 
with  preaching  against  Moses  and 
(Jod.  Thus  quickly  Stephen  had 
created  a  revolution  of  which  he  was 
the  victim.  He  roused  the  Pharisees 
who  turned  on  him  as  they  had  on 
Jesus,  but  more  suddenly  and  more 
fiercely.  Stephen's  passionate  speech 
is  the  longest  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as 
any  three  of  PauPs  sermons,  and  the 
space  it  occupies  is  justified,  because 
of  the  importance  and  significance  of 
it  to  Luke's  narrative.  Stephen's 
career  marks  the  second  stage  in  the 
apostolic  history.  "He,  being  made 
perfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long 
time;  for  his  soul  pleased  the  Lord. 
Therefore  it  hasted  from  the  midst  of 
wickedness"  (Wisdom  4:13f.). 

Stephen  is  the  bridge  (Rackham) 
from  Peter  to  Paul  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ.    Like  Peter,  Stephen 
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makes  Jesus  a  second  Moses,  a  prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  but,  unlike  Peter  at 
this  stage,  he  saw  beyond  the  temple 
and  the  law  to  the  freemen  in  Christ 
among  the  Gentiles  who  would  come 
to  Christ  without  becoming  Jews. 
Peter  saw  that  later  at  Joppa  and 
Csssarea  (Acts  10).  Paul  will  one 
day  become  the  great  champion  of 
Gentile  liberty  against  the  Judaizers 
(see  Oalatians).  But  now  his  soul 
raged  against  the  man  who  had  struck 
at  the  glory  of  Moses,  as  he  thought. 
Some  day  Paul  will  find  the  true 
Israel  in  those  very  Gentiles  (Rom. 
chaps.  9-11).  At  Athens  Paul  will 
expound  eloquently  to  the  cultured 
Greeks  the  very  gospel  that  God 
dwells  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands  for  which  he  helped  to  stone 
Stephen  now.  Stephen  appealed  to 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  before 
the  law  as  Paul  will  do  in  Gal.  3 :17. 
Stephen  finally  turned  on  the  stiff- 
necked  and  uncircumcised  Jews  who 
always  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit 
(7:51)  precisely  as  Paul  will  one  day 
turn  away  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gen- 
tiles at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (13:46) 
and  at  Corinth  (18:6).  "If  Stephen 
had  not  prayed,  Paul  had  not 
preached."  Paul  finally  took  up  the 
torch  of  Stephen  and  passed  it  on. 
Peter  will  preach  the  same  glorious 
message  also.  Stephen  was  the  man 
of  vision  who  saw  the  full  truth  ahead 
of  his  time  and  dared  to  proclaim  it. 
Luke  has  given  the  trial  and  de- 
fense of  Stephen  a  dramatic  setting 
and  haa  shown  the  historian's  insight 
in  the  way  that  he  has  presented  the 
whole  story.  The  speech  bears  every 
mark  of  a  real  report.  It  is  full  of 
life  and  power.  It  left  its  mark  on 
Paul.  It  blazed  the  way  for  the  fu- 
ture expansion  of  Christianity.  It 
broke  the  shackles  of  Judaism.  It 
defied  Pharisaism.  It  flashed  before 
the  Jewish  world  the  heart  of  Christ's 
message  and  mission  to  the  whole  wide 
world. 


V.  The  Speech  of  James:  In 
Acts  15:13-21  Luke  has  a  speech  de- 
livered by  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  who  presided  over  the  Confer- 
ence in  Jerusalem.  In  15:23-29  he 
gives  the  circular  epistle  drawn  up 
apparently  by  James  and  adopted  by 
the  Conference  and  sent  to  Antioch 
by  Judas  and  Silas  along  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  (15:22f.)  and  later 
carried  by  Paul  and  Silas  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  (15:4).  It  was 
common  enough  to  send  a  formal 
epistle  by  messengers  or  "apostles" 
as  Paul  did  (cf.  2  Cor.  8:23)  and  as 
the  churches  did.  The  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees  begins  with  a  letter 
about  the  purification  of  the  temple. 
It  was  easy  enough  for  Luke  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  this  circular  epistle 
since  so  many  were  distributed  to  tlie 
churches.  But  this  epistle  embodied 
the  resolution  of  James  in  his  address 
and  was  almost  certainly  written  by 
James  and  read  to  the  Conference  for 
their  endorsement.  In  the  epistle  the 
order  is  "Barnabas  and  Paul" 
(15:25),  for  in  Jerusalem  it  is  still 
"our  beloved  brother  Barnabas" 
who  has  more  influence  with  the 
Christians  than  Paul.  In  Galatia  and 
Antioch  it  had  already  become  "  Paul 
and  Barnabas." 

The  style  of  the  epistle  and  the 
speech  of  James  is  the  same.  James 
calls  Peter  "Symeon,"  the  Aramaic 
form  of  Simon,  seen  also  in  2  Pet. 
1:1.  James  endorses  the  speech  of 
Peter  and  proves  by  Scripture  that 
Peter  is  right.  James  shows  the  kind 
of  practical  wisdom  in  his  speech" 
which  settles  the  controversy  with 
freedom  for  the  Gentiles  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  way  to  satisfy  all 
Jewish  Christians  save  the  extreme 
Judaizers.  It  was  a  real  eirenicon^ 
but  no  half-way  compromise,  and  is 
strikingly  like  the  discussion  in  the 
epistle    of    James     (1:5;    3:10-18). 

VRackham,  AeU,  p.  264. 
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Luke  was  with  James  (Acts  21:18f.) 
and  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  speech  of  James  and  the  circular 
epistle  to  which  James  refers  (21 :25), 
practically  claiming  to  be  the  author 
of  the  letter:  "We  wrote,  giving 
judgment/*  James  may  have  deliv- 
ered his  speech  in  Aramaic  but  he 
knows  Greek  well,  as  his  epistle  shows. 
If  Luke  translated  the  speech  and  the 
circular  letter,  that  would  explain 
any  Lukan  traits  discernible  in  them. 
The  epistle  of  James  shows  striking 
similarities  to  the  speech  of  James 
and  the  circular  letter  written  by 
James.    Mayor*'  says: 

"  I  can  not  but  think  it  a  remarkable  eo- 
incidence  that,  out  of  230  words  contained  in 
the  speech  and  the  circular,  so  many  should 
reappear  in  our  epistle,  written  on  a  totally 
different  subject." 

It  is  possible  that  the  epistle  of 
James  was  written  before  the  Confer- 
ence in  Jerusalem/*  If  so,  James  has 
written  the  first  epistle  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  unless  Oalatians 
comes  earlier  (which  I  consider  quite 
unlikely).  The  circular  letter,  also 
written  by  James,  would  then  be  the 
second  epistle  preserved  for  us.  The 
epistle  of  James  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Cynic  diatribe,*  but  the  Jews 
were  long  familiar  with  this  form  of 
literature."  Once  more  the  data  fit 
all  the  known  facts  without  saying 
that  Luke  made  up  the  speech  of 
James  and  the  circular  letter. 

VI.  The  Speeches  op  Paul: 
These  addresses  are  the  most  impor- 
tant items  on  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  the  basis  of  special 
treatises  by  Bethge,"  Percy  Gard- 
ner," and  M.  Jones."  We  may  agree 
at  once  that  these  speeches  of  Paul  in 
Acts  must  all  be  examined  separately 

^HJommentary  on  Jwmei,  p.  iii. 

^Robertson,  PraetietU  and  Social  AtpteU  of 
Chrittiamty,  p.  85. 

'^xtopes,  CofHmentary  on  th§  EftUUe  of  Jamtt, 
p.  16. 
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and  that  they  do  not  necessarily  stand 
on  the  same  level  in  point  of  proof  as 
to  authenticity.  Bethge*  argues 
that  the  speeches  of  Paul  all  show  the 
marks  of  an  eye-witness.  We  may 
agree  with  Gardner  "  that  the  speech 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus 
(Acts  20 :  18-35)  "  has  the  best  claim 
of  all  to  be  historic.'^  But  that  admis- 
sion does  not  discredit  the  others,  as 
Gardner  thinks.  He  holds  the  speech 
at  Athens  (17:22-31)  to  be  "the 
least  authentic  of  the  Pauline  dis- 
courses in  Acts.*'  That  is  precisely 
the  point  to  be  examined.  It  is  plai*^. 
that  the  speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts  aie 
only  a  small  selection  of  an  immense 
number  of  addresses  made  by  Paul." 
It  is  true  also  that  Luke  has  chosen 
the  occasions  for  the  speeches  which 
he  does  give  so  "as  to  bring  into 
strong  relief  the  various  sides  of  his 
ministry  and  of  his  doctrine."  "  But 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  Luke, 
being  with  Paul  in  Rome  when  he 
wrote  the  Acts^  drew  upon  Paul's 
memory  and  upon  Paul's  notes  and 
outlines  of  his  discourses  as  to 
imagine  that  Luke  made  a  free  com- 
position of  Paul's  addresses  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  Paul  proper- 
ly on  various  occasions.  To  me  it  is 
far  simpler  and  more. natural  to  con- 
ceive that  Luke  followed  his  usual 
plan  of  using  all  available  data  for 
his  narrative.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
he  should  pass  Paul  by  in  the  matter 
of  his  own  speeches  in  which  he  would 
surely  wish  to  win  Paul's  sanction. 

One  must  not  make  too  much  of 
Paul's  reference  to  the  charge  of  his 
enemies  in  Corinth  that  "his  speech 
is  of  no  account "  (2  Cor.  10: 10),  as 
if  Luke  had  to  write  out  eloquent  ad- 
dresses for  Paul  on  the  set  occasions 
in  the  Acts.  Paul  himself  did  make 
disclaimers  of  rhetorical  oratory  after 
the  order  of  the  Greek  dialectic*    He 


»Z)m  paviiniBchen  Reden,  p.   174. 
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preached  the  gospel  ''not  in  wisdom 
of  words"  (1  Cor.  1:17)  and  "my 
speech  and  my  preaching  were  not  in 
persuasive  words  of  wisdom  "  (1  Cor. 
2:4) — ^that  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  false  taste  of  the  Corinthians, 
6ome  of  whom  later  made  the  very 
charges  against  him.  But  we  have 
abundant  proof  of  Paul's  real  power 
of  speech  in  his  epistles.  There  is  no 
lack  of  passion  and  of  power  in  them 
and,  at  times,  Paul  rises  to  the 
heights  of  real  eloquence  (cf.  1  Cor. 
13;  15;  Rom-  8;  Phil.  3).  There  is 
variety  in  the  style  of  Paul's  epistles 
according  to  subject  matter  and  time 
and  mood.  It  is  no  surprize,  there- 
fore, to  find  like  adaptations  in  his 
addresses  to  time  and  place  and 
theme.  Paul  spoke,  as  he  wrote,  to 
the  audience  before  him.  He  went 
after  the  verdict,  tho  he  always  ap- 
plied the  eternal  principles  of  the 
gospel  to  the  topic  in  hand. 

Gardner"  thinks  that  two  influ- 
ences helped  Luke  to  make  a  good  re- 
I)ort  of  Paul's  speeches:  (1)  his  close 
relation  to  Paul ;  and  (2)  his  fine  dra^ 
matic  sense,  which  would  keep  him 
from  grossly  misrepresenting  Paul. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that 
Luke  was  handicapped  (1)  by  his 
sense  of  the  conventions  of  historic 
writing,  and  (2)  by 

"looaehcBB  and  carelessness  of  statement, 
which  almost  obliterates  for  him  the  line  be- 
tween fact  and  rumor,  between  that  which 
aetnally  occurred  and  that  which  onght  to 
have  occnrred." 

It  is  pure  hypothesis  to  shackle 
Luke  with  the  conventional  theories 
of  Thucydides  and  Josephus  when  we 
can  test  his  critical  habit  by  his  use 
of  Mark  and  the  Logia.  The  alleged 
** carelessness"  of  Luke  lies  in  the 
imagination  of  Baur  and  Sehmiedel. 
The  facts  of  modem  discovery  have 
eflPectually  disposed  of  those  whole- 
sale charges.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
test  the  reports  of  Paul's  speeches  by 
the  canons  of  criticism. 


*^>p.  CU.,  pp.  415f. 


Gardner"  divides  Paul's  speeches 
into  two  classes:  (1)  those  at  An- 
tioch  and  Athens,  which  were  '^free 
compositions  of  Luke";  (2)  the  later 
speeches,  "  which  would  naturally  be 
largely  affected  by  personal  memo- 
ries." Gardner  denies  that  he  has 
taken  away  the  "value"  of  Paul's 
speeches,  for  Luke  knew  Paul's  views 
so  well  that  "  his  fine  dramatic  sense 
would  render  him  apt  at  expressing 
Paul's  usual  way  of  proceeding." 
Chase"  holds  that  Luke  had  actual 
data  for  all  the  speeches  and  retained 
Paul's  original  ideas,  tho  he  may  have 
given  them  "greater  fulness  and 
elaboration  and  a  more  distinctly 
literary  flavor."  Per  contra  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  reports  all  bear 
evidence  of  great  condensation. 
Hence  Jones"  is  right  in  contending 
that 

"  While  they  betray  considerable  proofs  of 
editing  on  St.  Luke's  part,  in  the  way  of 
summarizing  and  epitomizing,  many  expres- 
sions and  phrases  being  undoubtedly  Lukan, 
the  utterances  are,  in  Uie  main,  those  of  the 
apostle,  and  that  through  the  major  portion 
of  their  contents  we  are  listening  to  the 
voice  of  St  Paul  himaelf ." 

I  feel  sure  that  this  is  a  very  mod- 
erate statement  of  the  facts.  The 
voice  of  Paul  is  heard  in  these  ad- 
dresses as  the  voice  of  Jesus  comes  to 
us  in  Luke's  gospel. 

This  judgment  is  reenforced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  probable  sources 
of  the  speeches  of  Paul.  We  know 
that  Luke  was  present  at  Miletus: 
"  We  came  to  Miletus  "  (Acts  20 :  15). 
So  he  heard  that  notable  address  to 
the  elders,  the  noblest  of  all  talks  to 
preachers  save  the  many  to  the  dis- 
ciples by  Jesus  in  the  gospels.  We 
know  also  that  he  was  present  in 
Jerusalem  (21:17f.),  where  Paul 
spoke  to  the  mob  from  the  steps  of 
the  Tower  of  Antonia  (22:1-21). 
There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
he  was  not  present  in  Caesarea,  where 

•»0p.  CU.,  p.  896. 
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Paul  spoke  before  Felix,  Festus,  and 
Herod  Agrippa  II  (24r-26).  Jones" 
argues  that  beyond  a  doubt  the  report 
of  the  address  before  Agrippa  is  '^  the 
work  of  an  eye-witness,  or  a  copy  from 
an  original  source/'  We  know  that 
Luke  was  with  Paul  in  Borne  (28 :  14, 
16)  and  so  heard  Paul's  two  addresses 
to  the  Jews  there  (28: 17-28).  Luke 
was  also  with  Paul  in  Philippi 
(Acts  16),  but  he  was  not  present  in 
Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens,  or 
Corinth. 

We  do  not  know  that  he  was  with 
Paul  in  the  first  campaign  in  South 
Oalatia.  Jones"  thinks  that  the  ex- 
tremely  vivid  narratives  and  reports 
of  Paul's  extended  address  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  (13: 16-41)  and  the  strik- 
ing  speech  in  Lystra  (14:12-17) 
argue  for  Luke's  presence  with  Paul. 
But  that  is  very  uncertain.  What  we 
do  know  is  that  Luke  was  with  Paul 
and  had  every  opportunity  to  obtain 
Paul's  recollections  or  notes  of  these 
addresses  which  he  himself  did  not 
hear. 

"The  trnstworthiness  of  the  speeches  is, 
tiierefore,  in  some  measure,  guaranteed  by 
the  fact,  in  the  ease  of  many  of  them,  that 
they  are  reported  by  one  who  actually  lis- 
tened to  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  ease, 
they  are  reproduced  from  materials  supplied 
either  by  the  speller  himself  oir  by  his  com- 
panions." • 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value 
of  the  Pauline  speeches. 

"  The  primary  Pauline  gospel  we  owe  al- 
most entirely  to  the  speeches,  and  from  this 
aspect  they  are  invaluable.  By  means  of 
these  we  are  able  to  trace  the  Pauline  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  from  its  very  rudiments."  * 

The  genuineness  of  the  speeches 
alone  explains  Luke's  report  of 'two 
addresses  so  much  alike  as  those  in 
Acts  22  and  26,  and  that  cover 
the  conversion  of  Paul  already  ade- 
quately told  in  Acts  9.  Besides,  there 
are  apparent  inconsistencies  on  minor 
points    in   these    three    accounts    of 

-^p.  Cit.,  p.  286. 
»0p.  CU.,  p.  19. 
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Paul's  conversion  that  yield  to  plausi- 
ble explanations  on  close  study,  but 
that  are  unnatural  if  Luke  composed 
all  three  reports.  The  repetition  is 
otherwise  needless  and  the  discrep- 
ances are  superfluous. 

Ramsay  "  calls  attention  to  the  mar- 
velous adaptation  of  Paul's  speeches 
to  the  local  atmosphere,  a  coincidence 
hardly  possible  for  a  writer  compos- 
ing at  a  distance.  He  cites  the  ad- 
dress at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Lystra, 
and  Athens  as  instances.  Local  color 
is  reproduced  precisely  in  each  case. 
Ramsay  notes  a  likeness  of  tone  in  the 
speeches  in  Antioch  and  Lystra  and 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The 
speech  in  Athens  is  attacked  as  un- 
like Paul  in  language  and  in  spirit. 
But  it  is  as  unlike  Luke  as  it  is  Paul. 
The  Attic  flavor  can  be  proof  of  Paul's 
versatility.  The  appeal  to  natural 
theology  occurs  also  in  the  speech 
at  Lystra  and  is  precisely  in  harmony 
with  Paul's  argument  in  Romans  1-2. 
It  is  not  true  that  Paul  surrendered 
his  gospel  message  in  the  presence  of 
the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers, 
for  he  accented  repentance,  judg- 
ment, and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead.  He  probably  meant 
to  stress  other  great  doctrines  if  the 
whimsical  Athenians  had  not  cut 
short  his  address.  Ramsay*  notes 
that  the  address  at  Lystra  was  more 
simple,  while  that  at  Athens  before 
an  educated  audience  took  on  a  more 
philosophical  turn.  But  Paul  at- 
tacked idolatry  as  courageously  in 
Athens  as  in  Lystra.  The  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  is  remarkable  for 
its  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  instead  of  by  works,  and  for 
its  grasp  of  the  salient  points  con- 
cerning the  life  and  death  of  Christ. 
By  means  of  the  speeches  we  see  Paul 
the  preacher  as  we  could  not  other- 
wise know  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Luke  has 
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shown  consummate  skill  in  reproduc- 
ing strategic  and  dramatic  staging 
for  Paul's  yarious  addresses.  That 
was  his  tasdc  as  the  historian.  But  he 
has  not  been  convicted  of  merely  fol- 
lowing the  conventional  practise  of 
inventing  the  discourses  for  Peter, 
Stephen,  James,  and  Paul,  which  cut 
so  large  a  figure  in  his  book. 

The  very  diversity  exhibited  is 
more  readily  explained  by  the  use  of 
actual  data  for  the  various  addresses. 
The  short  speech  of  Tertullus  (Acts 
24:2-8)  was  made  in  public,  as  was 
that  of  Festus  in  25 :  24-27.  The  let- 
ter of  Claudius  Lysias  m  23:27-30 
was  a  public  document.    It  is  not  so 


easy  to  explain  how  Luke  got  his  data 
for  the  conversation  between  Festus 
and  Agrippa  in  25 :  14-22.  But  Luke 
may  have  had  resources  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  It  is  really  amazing, 
all  things  considered,  how  we  can  fol- 
low his  tracks  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  many  discourses  that  adorn-  the 
book  of  Acts. 

''  He  chose  rather  to  inelnde  the  Bpeeehe« 
as  we  possess  them,  with  their  many  difficul- 
ties, their  manifest  inconsistencies  on  some 
points,  because  they  represent  the  genuine 
utterances  of  his  master."^ 

We  may  thank  Luke  for  this 
fidelity  as  for  his  other  gifts  and 
graces. 
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When  Jesus  taught  men  to  pray 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
society  was  in  a  much  less  complex 
form  than  it  is  to-day.  With  the  one 
great  exception  of  Some,  most  of  the 
cities  of  that  time  were  able  to  feed 
their  populatfon  from  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  countrysides.  Home 
maintained  an  extensive  fleet  of  grain- 
ships  plying  between  Alexandria 
and  the  imperial  city  and  bringing 
to  her  hordes  the  food  which  they 
could  not  procure  for  themselves  at 
home. 

Apart  from  this  the  problem  of  en- 
suring a  regular  supply  of  "daily 
bread"  the  civilized  world  was  never 
very  acute,  altho  there  were  periodical 
local  famines  due  to  natural  causes. 

When  first  spoken  the  petition, 
"give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
was  a  comparatively  simple  one.  Its 
response  depended  upon  the  natural 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  "summer 
and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest." 
To-day  there  are  enfolded  in  the 
prayer  vast  and  complex  problems  of 
industry  and  economics.  The  phrase 
that  sounds  as  simple  as  it  is  brief  is 


in  reality  a  tremendous  request.  It  is 
asking  God  to  exercise  control  over 
the  almost  immeasurable  human  or- 
ganizations that  produce  and  distrib- 
ute the  world's  supply  of  food. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  genius  for 
statistics  calculated  the  number  of 
workmen  through  whose  hands  a  pin 
had  to  pass  before  it  found  a  place  in 
milady's  pincushion.  The  small  army 
of  workers  that  he  marshalled  served 
to  elevate  the  humble  pin  to  a  place 
of  awe  and  veneration  in  the  minds 
of  magazine  readers  of  that  day.  Were 
this  statistical  genius  alive  to  turn  his 
attention  to  a  piece  of  modern  bread 
and  butter  and  estimate  the  proc- 
esses that  must  be  got  into  smooth 
working  order,  and  maintained  in  that 
condition,  before  our  "daily  bread" 
is  provided,  his  pen  might  be  ex- 
cused if  it  failed  to  limn  the  hercu- 
lean task. 

It  is  long  since  this  request  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  could  be  met  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  farmer,  the 
miller,  and  the  baker.  When  Christ 
included  the  phrase  in  the  master 

«>Jonei,  Op.  CU.,  6.  291. 
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petition,  many  a  man  combined  the 
functions  of  all  tliree  in  his  own  per- 
son. To-day  the  production  of  a  slice 
of  bread  involves  far  more  than  the 
field,  the  flour  mill,  and  the  bakery. 
In  themselves  each  of  these  factors  is 
faced  with  its  own  grave  and  growing 
problems.  The  farmer  is  harassed 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  his  con- 
sequent dependence  upon  mechanical 
equipment.  Bloated  cities  grow  more 
and  more,  making  greater  demands 
upon  the  depleted  countryside  for 
"daily  bread."  The  "jolly  miller"  of 
song  and  story  has  gone.  His  water- 
wheel  rots  in  the  stream,  and  if  his 
successor  keeps  a  brave  heart,  as  he 
probably  does, — ^if  dividends  be  any 
index  of  animal  spirits — ^he  has  diffi- 
culties to  face  which  the  Miller  of  Dee 
wot  not  of.  The  wolves  of  frenzied 
finance,  speculating  in  wheat  which 
they  never  see,  keep  him  guessing  dur- 
ing sleepless  nights  whether  or  not  to 
buy.  Even  the  baker  has  his  worries 
incidental  to  modern  conditions,  of 
which  the  problem  of  a  continuous  and 
adequate  supply  of  yeast  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  and  the  question  of  wrapt 
or  unwrapt  bread,  are  among  the  least. 
Both  the  miller  and  baker  are  face  to 
face  with  the  demands  of  union  labor 
in  their  own  industries  and  in  those 
upon  which  they  absolutely  depend. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of 
distribution.  Without  adequate  and 
quick  transportation  food,  more  than 
any  other  commodity,  is  as  valueless 
as  Robinson  Crusoe^s  chest  of  Spanish 
dubloons  on  the  desert  island.  When 
'we  pray,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  we  are  asking  for  far  more 
than  that  "seed  time  and  harvest  shall 
not  fail."  We  are  petitioning  God  to 
take  under  his  control  the  entire,  vast, 
complicated  system  of  transportation 
the  world  over. 

The  more  we  analyze  this  appar- 
ently simple  phrase  the  more  tremen- 
dous and  far-reaching  does  its  purport 
appear.    It  seeks  the  divine  control  of 


the  issues  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  means  the  heavenly  adjustment  of 
the  issue  between  master  and  man. 
It  is  no  isolated  phrase  injected  casu- 
ally into  the  master  prayer  of  human- 
ity; it  is  vitally  linked  up  with  the 
words  that  precede  it,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth." 

How  can  God  continue  to  give  us 
our  "daily  bread"  if  capital  and  labor 
do  not  mutually  adopt  the  Golden 
Rulef  If  class — any  class — selfish- 
ness is  to  rule  the  world,  it  will  mean 
that  economics  are  to  divorced  from 
ethics  and  that  ultimately  anarchy 
must  prevail.  Trades  unions  and 
masters'  associations  are  good  when 
organized  for  defense.  They  war 
against  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  when  they  act  on  a  blind  and  sel- 
fish offensive.  "Blessed  is  he  that  eat- 
eth  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
he  can  not  live  in  our  complex  civiliza- 
tion at  all  without  brotherliness. 

If  seed  time  and  harvest  were  the 
only  factors  in  the  provision  of  "daily 
bread"  the  problem  would  not  be  a 
complicated  one.  Taking  the  world 
over,  these  do  not  fail.  The  earth  pro- 
duces annually  more  than  enough  to 
feed  its  human  inhabitants.  Even  in 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  this  post- 
war period  the  problem  of  starving 
European  countries  is  not  caused  by 
inadequacy  of  supply  but  by  want  of 
transportation  facilities.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  distribution.  Even  in  Amer- 
ica there  is  a  phase  of  the  same  diffi- 
culty. Immeasurable  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  perish  because  they  can 
not  be  got  to  the  needy  markets. 
When  to  the  congested  condition 
of  the  railroads  and  the  shortage 
of  the  merchant  marine  are  added 
strikes,  "outlaw"  and  "legitimate," 
the  problem  becomes  still  more  acute. 
The  One  Big  Union,  the  I.  W.  W., 
the  "ca  canny"  labor  unionist,  the 
Shylock  employer,  are  all  in  one  pow- 
erful combine  to  nullify  the  prayer, 
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^'Give  lis  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Bread  is  a  generic  term  that  covers 
a  multitude  of  hmnaa  needs.     It  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  confined  to  mean 
food  of  all  kinds.    The  body  needs 
clothingy  shelter,  medicine.    A  survey 
of  all  human  physical  needs  must  be 
sweepingly  comprehensive  even  when 
all  luxuries  are  eliminated  from  the 
revievr.    Food,  in  this  sense,  does  not 
include  luxuries,  and  Christ  did  not 
teach  men  to  pray,  "Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  luxuries."      God  does  not 
guarantee  the  non-essential.      Never- 
theless the  world  to-day  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  secure  more  and  more 
the  costly  and  dispensable  things.  The 
thousands  of  millions  wasted  in  luxu- 
ries are  the  direct  cause  of  idleness, 
unproductiveness,  inefficiency,  inertia, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  direct  loss.  The 
craze  for  expensive  non-essentials  not 
only  promotes  waste  but  jeopardizes 
the  supply  of  the  essential.      More 
than  the  0.  B.  U.,  I.  W.  W.,  or  the 
"Bolsheviki"    agitator,    the    modem 
orgy    of    unbridled    extravagance  is 
making  it  hard  for  God  to  answer  the 
world-cry  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread." 

There  is  a  divinely  logical  sequence 
in  Christ's  phrasing  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  more  inexorable  than  any  hu- 
man logic.  The  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  the  doing  of  the  Father's  will  by 
men,  the  divine  provision  of  the 
world's  daily  bread,  are  all  bound  up 


as  in  a  syllogism.  The  first  and  second 
must  be  prayed  for  if  the  third  is  to  be 
obtained.  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven^"  If  we  can  not  pray  and  work 
for  these  things,  we  have  no  right  to 
ask  for  "daily  bread." 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  been  ex- 
plained on  economic  grounds.  Such 
explanations  are  superficial  and  ex- 
ceedingly elementary.  No  card  index 
system  can  begin  to  contain  the  solu- 
tion of  the  pressing  and  growing  prob- 
lems of  to-day.  Statistics  are  only 
a  method  of  charting  the  situation. 
They  plot  the  hidden  rocks  and  shoals 
on  which  the  body  politic  has  already 
run,  but  they  convey  no  power  to  lead 
into  the  deeper,  safer  channels.  They 
scare  but  they  do  not  sanctify.  The 
root  trouble  is  not  one  of  economics. 
It  is  spiritual.  It  has  less  to  do  with 
political  economy  than  with  theology. 
The  world  has  thought  too  much  of 
Politikos  and  too  little  of  Theos.  Men 
have  been  praying  a  truncated  prayer. 
They  have  importuned  for  bread  and 
cake— chiefly  cake — and  not  even 
wished  the  coming  of  Ged's  kingdom 
and  the  doing  of  his  will  on  earth.  In 
our  Father's  house  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare.  When  we  ask  his  bounty 
in  the  name,  in  the  spirit,  in  the  logi- 
cal sequence  of  Christ,  and  not  merely 
in  vain  repetition  of  his  words,  he  will 
give  us  full  measure,  prest  down 
and  running  over. 


JESUS  AND  THE  TESTAMENT  OF  SOLOMON 

Professor  Edwabd  Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  ID. 


A  PERPLEXING  passage  in  Luke  (10 : 
17-18)  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of 
the  extra-canonical  work  called  The 
Testament  of  Solomon.  The  seventy 
"returned  with  joy,"  we  are  told  in 
the  gospel,  "saying,  Lord,  even  the 
demons  are  subject  unto  us  in  thy 
name.    And  he  said  unto  them  I  be- 


held Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from 
heaven."  The  obscurity  of  the  phrase 
"from  heaven"  ( ix  too  odpavou )  as 
well  as  the  apparent  inconsequence  of 
Jesus^  reference  in  this  connection  to 
Satan's  fall,  has  puzzled  commenta- 
tors not  a  little.  The  more  ancient  ex* 
positorsy    like    Gregory    the    Great 
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(Moral  XXIII.  6)  understood  the 
words  "from  heaven"  literally,  and 
maintained  that  Jesus  referred  to  the 
fall  of  the  angels  alluded  to  in  Jude 
6.  Modem  exegetes  have  generally 
preferred  the  symbolic  interpretation. 
Thus  Bev.  Alfred  Plummer  in  The 
Iniemaiional  Criiical  Commentary  in- 
terprets the  phrase  "from  heaven" 
as  meaning  from  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  and  power,  and  re- 
gards the  whole  vidon  as  a  "symbol 
and  earnest  of  the  complete  over- 
throw of  Satan." 

Of  these  two,  the  earlier  exegesis  is 
more  nearly  correct.  Jesus'  assertion 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  not  symboli- 
cally. He  unquestionably  stated  what 
he  thought  was  a  literal  fact ;  and  in 
80  doing  he  was  quite  in  accord  with 
the  current  belief  of  his  time.  The  most 
authoritative  source  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  current  belief  regarding  de- 
mons in  the  first  century  a.d.  is  the 
pseudepigraphic  Testament  of  Solo- 
mon,  the  work  of  a  Jewish-Christian, 
written  in  Greek.  This  book  con- 
tains a  long  list  of  malignant  spirits 
who  are  summoned  by  King  Solomon 
by  means  of  a  magic  ring  provided  him 
by  the  archangel  Michael.  Each  in 
turn  gives  his  name,  mentions  his  par- 
ticular activity,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  may  be  exorcised.  Among 
them  Omias,  the  fierce  {x^Xe7:6v )  spirit 
teUs  the  king  how  the  demons  fly 
about  among  the  stars  and  over- 
hear the  divine  decrees  which  de- 
termine men's  fate  upon  the  earth. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Solomon  con- 
tinues: 

''I  praised  the  Lord,  and  again  questioned 
the  demon  saying:  TeU  me  how  you,  being 
demons,  are  able  to  ascend  into  the  heaven, 
and  to  mingle  with  the  holy  angels  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  stars.  And  he  said:  Just 
as  things  are  brought  to  perfection  in 
heaven,  even  so   on   earth   are   the   types 


of  all  of  them,^  for  there  are  principal- 
ities (dpxa^)>  powers  (i^owleu),  world-ralen 
iXpvftoxp^Topev)  *  And  we  demons -fly  about 
in  the  air,  and  hear  the  voices  of  the 
celestial  ones,  and  we  look  upon  aU  the 
powers.  And  having  no  place  of  rest 
{Bitivuf  Apawaifatfut)  we  become  exhausted, 
and  fall  as  do  leaves  from  the  trees. 
And  men,  seeing  us,  think  the  stars  are 
falling  from  heaven.  But  it  is  not  so,  0 
King;  but  we  fall  through  our  weakness, 
and  because  we  have  nothing  anywhere  to 
lay  hold  upon.  And  we  fall  as  lightnings  (At 
AffTparaiy  in  the  depth  of  night,  and 
suddenly.  And  we  set  cities  aflame,  and  lay 
waste  the  fields  with  fire.  For  the  stars 
are  firmly  fixt  in  heaven,  as  also  the  sun 
and  the  moon."* 

In  this  passage,  persistently  ignored 
by  commentators,  we  unquestionably 
possess  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  Jesus^  assertion.  The  popular 
notion  that  a  flash  of  lightning  or  a 
shooting  star  was  really  a  falling  de- 
mon Jesus  seems  to  have  shared  with 
his  contemporaries.  Upon  such  nat- 
ural phenomena  he  appears  to  have 
based  his  belief  in  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan — a 
belief  which  the  new  power  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  cast  out  demons  seemed  to 
him  miraculously  to  confimu 


The  PUgrims 

"What  sought  they  thus  afart 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  f 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine ! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod! 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there 
they  found. 
Freedom  to  worship  God.'* 

— ^Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans 


^The  identity  of  the  idea  ezprett  with  that 
found  in  Heb.  8:5  ii  ■uffleiently  erident. 

*  These  are  the  leaders  of  the  malignant  foreea 
that  would  "separate  us  from  the  love  of  God" 
(see  Rom.  8:38).  St.  Paul  beliered  flrmly  in 
demons  of  the  air. 

'  The  same  word  ( d^rpav^ )  is  used  here  aa 
occurs  in  Luke  10:18. 

*The  Greek  text  may  be  found  in  Mlgne.  Patrih 
loifia  Oraeeo-Latina,  Vol.  122.  The  passage  trans- 
lated is  in  column  1849,  B.*o. 
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By  E.  Herman,  Our  London  Correspondent 


The  Anglo-CathoIic  Congress 

London  was  astonished  recently  by 
the  quite  unique  spectacle  of  over  a 
thousand  Anglican  priests  with  twen- 
ty bishops  marching  in  procession 
through  the  streets  on  their  way  to 
high  mass  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Congress.  On  they  came,  the 
priests  in  cassock,  surplice,  and  biret- 
ta,  the  bishops  in  gorgeous  capes  and 
miters,  each  attended  by  two  deacons 
of  honor  wearing  dalmatics.  The 
hishops  were  preceded  by  priests 
carrying  thurif ers  from  which  smoke 
of  incense  ascended,  and  followed  by 
priests  bearing  the  crucifix.  The  high 
mass  at  St.  Alban's  was  for  priests 
and  bishox>s  only,  but  masses  for  the 
laity  were  simiQtaneously  celebrated 
at  various  churches. 

The  strength  of  Anglo-Catholicism 
was  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the 
Congress — ^the  first  in  its  history. 
The  movement,  like  so  many  others, 
has  grown  mighty  by  persecution.  It 
has  endured  episcopal  condemnation, 
"Protestant"  attack,  and  "Liberal" 
criticism,  and  has  gathered  strength 
wnth  each  storm  that  burst  over  it. 
The  secret  of  its  vitality  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Obscurantist  in  its  theology, 
medieval  in  its  moral  theory,  and 
Roman  in  its  cultiis,  it  yet  possesses 
three  qualities  which  appeal  irresisti- 
bly to  the  mind  of  to-day.  It  is  clear- 
cut  and  definite,  it  is  constructive, 
and  it  stands  for  a  life  of  devotion 
and  self-denial.  While  one  can  not 
bat  regard  it  as  a  regrettable  deflec- 
tion from  New  Testament  Christian- 
ity, one  is  forced  to  admit  that  as 
far  as  apostolic  devotion  and  unre- 
served self-dedication  go,  it  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  where  other 
sections  of  the  Church  which  have 
t^ept  closer  to  gospel  theory  often  fail. 
The  populiiT  success  of  the  movement 


may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  took  place  in  the  Albert 
Hall  (the  largest  in  London),  and  was 
attended  by  12,000  members. 

"The  Eclipse  of  Nbnconformity" 

It  is  not  without  significance  that 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Congress  was  giving  a  spec- 
tacular demonstration  of  the  strength 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Nation 
opened  its  columns  to  a  depressing 
correspondence  on  **The  Eclipse  of 
Nonconformity."  The  ball  was  set 
rolling  by  "P.  A.  A.,"  a  well-known 
journalist  and  Christian  worker,  who 
contends  that  the  war  has  left  the 
free  churches  dim  of  vision  and  im- 
potent. Instead  of  being  made  strong 
to  succor  the  world,  they  need  a  phy- 
sician themselves,  and  seem  to  be  un- 
able to  recover  for  themselves  the 
ideals  they  are  supposed  to  preach  to 
the  masses.  They  suffer  from  "the 
apathy  and  timidity  of  their  leaders, 
their  newspapers,  and  their  ofiScial 
assemblies." 

Dr.  Horton  puts  in  a  word  for  the 
Free  Church  leaders: 

"I  am  sorry  for  them,"  he  Ba3r8;  "they  are 
confronted  by  the  scorn  of  the  world  and 
the  disloyalty  of  their  followers.  They 
are  not  appointed  by  the  churches;  they 
come  to  the  front  by  gift  of  speech  which 

by  no  means  implies  a  gift  of  action 

They  are  reviled  for  the  powerlessness  which 
is  inherent  in  all  democratic  leaders." 

Principal  Selbie,  who  writes  a  con- 
vincing letter,  contends  that  the 
younger  men  within  the  free  churches 
are  rightly  rebelling  against  a  type 
of  Nonconformity  which  lives  on  nega- 
tions. It  is,  however,  the  older  men 
who  are  in  power,  hinc  lachrymae 
rerum.  He  rejoices  to  know  that  the 
old  smug  middle-class  type  of  Non- 
conformity is  dead,  and  insists  that 
the  supreme  need  of  to-day  is  religious 
education. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free  churches  depends 
upon  the  scope  they  &re  prepared  to 
give  to  their  young  men.  To  judge 
by  the  assexabUes  of  the  National  Free 
Church  Council,  that  scope  is  prac- 
tically nil.  At  the  last  Spring  meet- 
ings, extending  over  a  week,  the  pro- 
gram was  made  up  of  the  old  familiar 
names,  with  only  one  solitary  excep- 
tion. One  is  sorry  if  the  present  lead- 
ers smart  under  the  disloyalty  of  their 
followers;  but  so  long  as  these  lead- 
ers do  not  give  their  younger  breth- 
ren a  chance,  one's  sorrow  remains  a 
little  perfunctory. 

The  Kouwp(a 

VfiiBt  was  the  really  new  thing  that 
came  to  the  world  at  Pentecost  f  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  Scott,  of  Westmin- 
ster College,  Cambridge,  in  his  par- 
ticularly fine  contribution  to  the  re- 
cently published  volume  of  essays  on 
The  Spifii,  edited  by  Canon  Streeter, 
answers  in  one  word:  Fellowship  of 
the  type  known  as  kainonia,  or 
"unity."  It  is  not  merely  a  **together- 
ness,"  not  only  intercommunion,  but 
the  emergence  of  a  new  collective  per- 
sonality— ^a  characteristic  experience 
of  oneness  in  Christ.  Behind  the 
ecdesia  stands  this  koinonia — ^this 
realization  of  a  corporate  personality, 
the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  con- 
sciousness which  became  the  organ  of 
the  Spirit.  One  feels  that  Dr.  An- 
derson Scott  has  touched  the  very  core 
of  things  here.  The  root  of  the  pres- 
ent religious  decline  is  that  our  lead- 
ers have  substituted  the  ecdesia  for 
the  koinonia.  We  have  discust  and 
debated,  attended  lectures  and  fre- 
quented services,  without  trying,  in 
any  real  sense,  to  break  through  the 
limits  of  egotism  and  recapture  the 
"fellowship."  In  Great  Britain  the 
Anglican  and  Free  Church  fellow- 
ship movements,  with  their  insistence 
upon  corporate  praying  and  thinking 
and  their  experiments  in  corporate 


spiritual  experience,  are  showing  the 
churches  the  way  back.  We  have  sub- 
stituted "team-work"  and  camp  fra- 
ternity for  that  fellowship  of  which 
there  ought  to  be  an  expression.  We 
have  almost  completely  lost  that  cor- 
porate unity  of  a  common  life  which 
includes  all  the  individual  lives  that 
compose  it  but  is  far  more  than  their 
sum.  And  the  reason  is  fairly  ob- 
vious. The  koinonia  does  not  come  to 
those  who  seek  self-gratification  by 
means  of  intercourse  with  others,  but 
to  those  who  wish  to  give  themselves 
to  the  whole.  It  is  symbolized  by  the 
one  loaf  that  must  be  broken;  it  is 
sacrificial — ^the  ultimate  sacrament. 

Jesus   the  Workman 

Of  lay  writers  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment subjects  none — excepting,  per- 
haps, Dr.  Bendel  Harris — is  so  rich 
in  stimulus  and  suggestion  as  Dr. 
Frank  Granger,  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature  at  Nottingham.  Dr.  Gran- 
ger has  written  alluringly  of  the  so- 
cial and  revolutionary  implications  of 
the  logia  of  Jesus,  the  medical  sig- 
nificance of  the  gospels,  and  many 
other  interesting  by-paths  of  New  Tes- 
tament inquiry.  In  the  Expositor  for 
June  he  treats  of  "Jesus  the  Work- 
man" in  his  own  characteristic  fash- 
ion. He  contends  that  the  word 
'Nekton,"  translated  as  "carpenter/' 
should  really  be  "mason,"  and  that 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  full  of  al- 
lusions to  the  mason's  craft.  In  his 
opinion,  Jesus  worked  on  the  syna- 
gog  buildings  which  had  suffered 
in  the  wars,  or  on  the  new  synagogs 
which  were  arising  here  and  there. 
He  cites  a  succession  of  sayings  from 
the  comparison  of  Simon  to  a  stone 
to  the  comment  on  the  pillars  of  the 
Temple,  to  show  that  Jesus  looked  at 
everything  with  a  mason's  eye. 

"Not  the  Galilean  peasant  of  Benan,^  he 
concludes,  '^bnt  an  entirely  different  figure 
presents  itself.  The  artisan  who  by  long 
preparation  becomes  a  rabbi  enters  into  the 
current  not  only  of  Jewi«b  life,  bnt'-Uao  of 
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Gneeo-BomAn  civilization.  Jesus  thus  gives 
a  meaning  to  the  transition  from  pastoral 
life  and  agriculture  to  town  industry  .  .  . 
Bj  the  standard  which  he  sets  up  we  may 
measure  the  modern  prophets  of  industry. 
He  is  indeed  a  modern  of  the  moderns. 
The  to-morrow  of  the  Apocalypse  is  now  a 
to-day." 

Dr.  Granger's  conception  is  distinct- 
ly challenging.  One  has  known 
scholars  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  the 
gospel  story  that  Jesus  was  (when 
grown  to  manhood)  not  a  carpenter 
but  a  fisherman,  and  Professor  Gran- 
ger's contention  seems  to  have  as 
much  support  from  the  gospel  narra- 
tive as  that  theory — and  that  is  a  good 
deal,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  set- 
tle the  question. 

A  Present-day  Franciscan 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Chris- 
tian men  everjrwhere  are  discovering 
the  charms  of  Lady  Poverty.  We  are 
ceasing  to  believe  in  what  Frank 
Crane  calls  *the  money-myth,"  and 
beginning  to  realize  that  truth  can  not 
be  advanced,  or  true  progress  assured, 
or  the  hurts  of  the  world  healed,  by 
money.  The  latest  British  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  lovers  of  holy  poverty 
is  a  young  Scottish  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Douglas  Muir.  While 
yet  a  boy  his  ideals  already  diverged 
from  those  of  the  average  Scottish 
lad,  and  when  a  student  at  the  Glas- 
gow United  Free  Church  College  he 
not  infrequently  excited  the  wrath  of 
Principal  Denney  by  his  decidedly  un- 
Presbyterian  way  of  looking  at  things. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  already 
imbued  with  the  conceptions  which 
have  recently  led  him  to  join  the  Free 
Catholic  movement.  However,  he  set- 
tled down  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister  and  made 
his  mark  as  a  preacher.  But  he  had 
seen  Hhe  vision  splendid"  in  his  own 
way,  and  was  determined  to  follow 
it  He  gave  up  his  church  and  all 
prospects  of  advancement,  donned  the 
brown  robe  of  the  Franciscan  friar, 
and    started    on    a    preaohing-tour 


through  the  villages  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Like  the  Sadhu  Sunder 
Singh,  he  refuses  to  own  any  money. 
If  hospitality  or  food  is  offered,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  he  cheerfully  goes 
without.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
the  Franciscan  way,  it  is  surely  sig- 
nificant, to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  a 
young  university  man,  of  considerable 
intellectual  attainments  and  with  ex- 
cellent worldly  prospects,  should 
choose  the  life  of  an  itinerant  ascetic. 
In  the  spirit  behind  such  renuncia- 
tion rather  than  in  flamboyant  ^'mass- 
movements"  lies  the  hope  of  a  great 
religious  awakening. 

A  French  Chautauqua 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relig- 
ious movements  in  France  to-day  is 
the  so-called  '^Social  Week,"  an  an- 
nual summer  school  in  Catholic  so- 
cial science  extending  over  a  week. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  British  and 
American  summer  schools,  the  ele- 
ment of  play  is  entirely  wanting  at 
this  Chautauqua.  There  are  no  games, 
no  rambles,  no  athletic  sports  in  the 
afternoons.  Almost  every  hour  of  the 
week  is  given  to  lectures  by  leading 
Catholic  professors,  and  hundreds  of 
devoted  Catholic  men  and  women 
leave  their  families  and  their  busi- 
ness to  become  enthusiastic  students 
for  a  brief  seven  days.  Only  during 
the  meals  in  the  refectory  do  these 
earnest  spirits  relax  and  warm  fel- 
lowship reign  supreme.  The  morn- 
ings and  afternoons  are  given  to  the 
lectures  and  to  group  conferences,  the 
evenings  are  filled  with  public  meet- 
ings or  church  services.  Sometimes 
the  family  is  the  theme  of  the  week; 
another  year  it  will  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  or  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. Started  in  1903,  these  "Weeks" 
have  become  an  institution.  To-day 
they  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  French 
press.  The  movement  is  spreading, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Uruguay. 
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In  a  recent  volume  on  prophecy  Professor  Kemper  Pullerton  of  Obcrlin 
defends  the  thesis  that  prediction  must  be  eliminated  from  our  idea  of  Biblical 

prophecy.  For  many  years  past  Biblical  students  have  been 
The  Preacher  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  prophecy  and  prediction  are  not 
and  Predictive  equivalent  and  interchangeable  terms.  While  the  sanest 
Prophecy  Christian  scholarship  has  always  held  that  prophecy  contains 

prediction,  it  has  regarded  prediction  as  only  one  element, 
and  by  no  means  the  largest  or  most  important  element,  in  prophecy. 
Prophecy  could  exist  without  prediction  and  prediction  might  be  and  was 
practised  without  vital  connection  with  what  appears  in  the  Bible  as  prophecy. 

Modem  exegesis,  therefore,  can  not  successfully  attempt  the  elision  of 
the  predictive  element.  Moreover  the  prophet  made  predictions  of  two  dis- 
similar kinds.  One  embodied  the  working  out  of  general  principles  like  the 
sovereignty  of  law  and  of  Ood  in  the  world;  the  other  was  what  we  might 
call  individual,  occasional,  or  emergential.  Under  the  first  the  Hebrew  prophet 
in  delivering  Ood's  mandates  to  men  felt  authorized  to  foreshadow  the  result 
of  obedience  and  disobedience;  in  estimating  the  results  of  good  and  evil 
behavior  he  felt  entitled  to  say  what  would  inevitably  issue.  In  this  respect 
the  modern  preacher's  task  is  predictive  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the  old 
prophet.  He  too  can  declare  to  men  certain  positive  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  their  deeds.  To  the  dishonest  man  he  can  say :  You  will  snrely 
lose  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  your  associates;  to  the  dissolute  he  can 
predict  certain  loss  of  health  and  happiness ;  to  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
citizen  he  can  promise  the  love  and  approval  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Indeed, 
the  modem  preacher  can  do  this  even  more  confidently  and  with  minuter  fore- 
sight into  the  details  of  the  future  because  he  has  a  larger  experience  out  of 
which  to  draw  and  more  precise  scientific  methods  in  tracing  the  results  of 
moral  courses  to  their  full  outlines.  It  is  in  this  realm  of  prophecy  that  the 
modem  preacher  most  fitly  carries  on  the  work  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet. 

The  second  class  of  predictions  employed  by  the  ancient  seer  is  well 
illustrated  by  such  passages  as  Isa.  7:10-16  and  possibly  9:6-7,  though  this 
class  had  the  same  ethical  basis  as  the  other.  Here  are  specific  pronounce- 
ments as  to  the  future,  imitation  of  which  the  wise  preacher  will  avoid. 

What  then  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  preacher  of  to-day  in  utilizing 
the  predictive  aspects  of  the  divine  message  delivered  by  his  predecessors  and 
embodied  in  the  words  of  the  Bible?  Shall  he  pass  it  by  as  something  that 
has  no  bearing  on  his  own  task  or  shall  he  make  it  of  use,  and  if  so,  how  f 

One  common  way  of  dealing  with  prediction  in  the  Bible  is  to  assume 
that  it  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  favorites  of  God  as  to 
the  course  of  events  they  may  expect  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  advo- 
cates of  this  course  do  not  hesitate  to  call  prophecy  'history  written  in  advance 
of  the  events."  This  view  is  particularly  alluring  to  those  who  are  longing 
for  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  are  watching  for  the  signs  of  the  times. 
These,  however,  forget  that  Jesus  himself  discouraged  their  type  of  expecta- 
tion and  urged  the  kind  of  preparedness  for  his  coming  that  is  independent 
of  any  knowledge  of  times  and  seasons.  They  also  forget  that  all  efforts 
to  read  history  in  the  light  of  predictive  prophecy  have  proved  illusive  and 
barren  of  practical  results. 

[194] 
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The  preacher  may  indeed  use  predictions  made  and  fulfilled  in  the  past 
as  the  ground  of  God's  faithfulness  to  his  promises.  Such  incidents  are 
iUustrative  of  moral  and  spiritual  principles  which  have  practical  bearings 
in  the  present-day  world.  But  so  far  as  the  preacher  to-day  thinks  he  finds 
in  the  Bible  predictions  not  yet  fulfilled,  he  may  wisely  ask  himself  whether 
he  has  read  his  Scriptures  aright.  Are  there  predictions  in  the  Bible  aside 
from  those  which  would  have  interested  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophets  f 
A  reasonable,  though  not  ^^rationalistic,"  Biblical  interpretation  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  none.    The  question  is  one  of  interpretation. 


An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  after  de- 
scribing for  a  questioning  correspondent  the  meaning  of  the  'light  year"  in 

astronomy,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  question:  ''Are  not 
Theological  vasas  the  stars  and  star  groups  in  all  probability  as  infinite  as 
Astronomical  space  itself  f" 

Magnitudes  "Infinite"  is  a  convenient  term  when  the  mind  in 

its  outreach  into  the  unknown  comes  to  the  end  of  its 
tether  and,  after  some  ineffectual  straining,  suddenly  breaks  away  and  escapes 
into — ^what  f  Is  it  into  the  blank  of  its  own  "benumbed  conceiving,"  does  it 
have  recourse  to  a  concept  under  which  it  may  hide  its  inability  to  go  further  f 
The  term  "infinite"  is  common  to  both  astronomy  and  theology,  but  its 
meaning  in  the  one  science  differs  by  a  good  many  "light  years"  from  its 
meaning  in  the  other. 

In  popular  astronomy  "infinite"  stands  for  the  unlimited,  the  realm  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  mind  to  conceive;  just  as  in  mathematics  it  signifies  an 
extension  or  a  series  which  passes  beyond  the  i)Ower  of  the  mind  to  follow,  in 
which,  however,  the  same  laws  hold. 

In  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  infinite,  as  applied  to  the  Divine  Being, 
means  something  quite  different.  Under  the  conception  of  the  Via  negativa  of 
the  middle  ages  it  signified  that  which  is  non-finite  or  opposed  to  finite — 
that  which  remains  after  everything  finite  has  been  taken  away.  In  modem 
theology  it  connotes  something  more  positive,  i,e.,  perfection,  as  contrasted 
with  the  imperfect,  the  partial,  the  finite.  Infinite  intelligence  is  not  some- 
thing which  stands  over  against  finite  intelligence  as  different  in  kind — since 
all  intelligences  have  something  in  common — ^but  that  which  transcends  the 
finite,  includes  it,  and  takes  it  up  into  a  greater  whole.  From  the  view-point 
of  theology,  it  is  not  so  much  space  that  is  infinite  as  the  mind  that  is  able  to 
comprehend  it  in  all  its  implications  and  relations. 

Now  astrology,  like  other  sciences,  is  intimately  related  to  theology  in 
that  it  inevitably  leads  the  mind,  by  the  sense  of  its  own  limitations,  to  the 
positing  of  an  Intelligence  great  enough  to  comprehend  its  insoluble  problems. 
This  intelligence  need  not  be  alien  to  finite  intelligence,  or  of  a  different  kind. 
Its  nature  is  rather  that  of  an  inclusive  Intelligence.  The  Absolute  Intelli- 
gence, in  surpassing  finite  intelligence,  takes  it  up  into  itself  and  fulfils 
human  knowledge  in  a  knowledge  which  is  all-inclusive,  universal.  In  it, 
«.&.,  time  and  space  are  not  necessarily  falsified  or  even  dropt,  but  are  in- 
cluded in  a  knowledge  to  which  time  and  space  are  but  the  a,  h,  c.  Just 
^  a  mature  mind  understands,  comprehends,  sympathizes  with,  yet  vastly 
surpasses  in  its  content,  the  knowledge  of  the  child,  so  we  may  infer  that  the 
Infinite  Mind  comprehends  our  finite  categories  and  regulative  principles 
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which  it  has  itself  instituted,  but  also  embraces  them  within  a  vastly  greatei 
and  more  inclusive  order  of  knowledge/ 

Or,  to  change  the  figure,  just  as  the  astronomer  of  to-day  sees  the  same 
starry  heavens  and  understands  them  by  the  same  mental  operations  as  the 
astronomer  of  ancient  Chaldea — ^yet  sees  them  in  the  setting  of  a  far  vaster 
heaven  and  in  the  light  of  a  far  wider  and  better  understood  laws — so  the 
Divine  Mind  may  witness  the  same  phenomena  as  we,  and  act  according  to 
the  same  eternal  principles  of  rationality,  yet  possess  a  knowledge  so  much 
more  inclusive  and  universal  in  scope  than  ours  that  his  knowledge  is  justly 
termed  infinite  and  our  finite. 


The  modem  emphasis  on  experience  as  the  only  test  of  religious  validity 
raises  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  religious  life.    Can  the 

Bible  in  any  sense  be  a  matter  of  experience  and  still  retain  its 
The  Bible  a  old  place  as  the  norm  of  the  Christian's  life  f  It  is  easy  enough 
Matter  of  to  understand  the  position  of  those  who  claim  that  the  Bible  is  a 
Experience     rule  of  faith  and  practise  imposed  from  above  upon  the  mind 

and  conscience  of  man;  but  what  can  be  the  use  of  a  canon  to 
him  who  believes  that  all  truth  validates  itself  in  experience  and  all  duty 
forces  itself  on  the  conscience  by  a  categorical  imperative  from  within  1 

In  point  of  fact,  those  who  insist  on  the  emphasis  on  experience  do  not 
as  a  general  rule  discard  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary  they  cherish  it  all  the 
more  sincerely  and  cordially.  They  do  so  because  they  find  first  of  all  that 
its  content  is  verified  by  experience.  It  presents  no  truth  regarding  Gk>d  or 
the  Godward  life  which  does  not,  when  carried  into  expression,  immediatdy 
find  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

Moreover,  when  they  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  these 
representations  they  find  that  men  at  one  time  experienced  the  truth  which 
was  embodied  in  the  Biblical  data.  The  whole  Bible  is  drawn  from  experi- 
ence— ^the  same  wholesome  experience  of  sober,  God-fearing  men.  This  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  revelation  and  inspiration  as  taught 
in  our  standard  theologies.  It  means  only  that  when  God  inspired  the  prophets 
and  apostles  he  led  them  to  see  in  their  experience  his  eternally  valid  Word. 

Then  again,  the  Bible  begets  experiences  which  commend  themselves  as 
valid  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view.  ''He  that  willeth  to  do  the  will  of 
God  *knows'  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  from  Gtod."  In  other  words,  the  modem 
experimental  point  of  view  lays  bare  the  connection  between  the  Bible's  au- 
thority and  power  on  the  one  hand  and  the  source  and  seat  of  all  authority. 
It  neither  supersedes  nor  nullifies  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  norm  of  faith. 
It  shows  that  the  spiritual  intuition  which  singled  out  the  Scriptures  and 
adopted  them  as  the  standards  of  spiritual  values  was  a  genuine  and  true 
guide.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  represents  and  expresses  politi- 
cal wisdom  experientially  attained.  Many,  who  uninquiringly  accept  it  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  their  lives  as  citizens,  find  out  on  reflection  that  at  its 
base  there  lies  experience,  that  it  creates  political  experience  as  it  is  respected 
and  obeyed,  and  that  its  soundness  is  verified  by  experience.  Such  as  make 
this  discovery  do  not  cease  regarding  it  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Nor  do 
they  dispute  its  value.  The  Bible  will  remain  the  clear,  universal  and  perma- 
nent expression  of  the  voice  of  God  heard  through  the  experience  of  men. 

>8«e  Jofiah  Boyce:     The  World  and  ths  JjidividuaL 
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MESSAGES  OF  AN  OLD  EP; 

DAY 

A.  £.  Wabdneb,  D  J>. 
This    epistle    of    Paul    written    to    the 
drarehes  of  Galatia  (which  Martin  Lather 
loTed  and  ealled  ''my  own  epistle"  and  read- 
ing whieh  John  Wesley  said,  ''I  felt  my 
heart  warm  at  the  mention  of  Jesus")  has 
too  long  been  regarded  merely  as  a  master 
treatiae  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  wben  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in- 
finitely more  than  that,  the  revelation  of  the 
hunger  of  a  great  preacher's  heart  that  his 
people  might  know  Christ  and  obey  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  (3:1).    The  Galatian  epistle 
bad  ita  message  for  the  churches  of  yester- 
day, but  the  modem  preacher  who  will  re- 
read it  will  find  it  crammed  and  crowded 
with  messages  for  the  churches  and  Chris- 
tians of  our  new  day.    It's  an  ''up-to-the- 
minute"    epistle,    and    the    minister    who 
preaebes  it  through  will  not  lack  for  timely, 
Yirile,  varied,  and  soul-building  themes,  as 
wHl  be  shown  by  the  following  sermon  sub- 
jects that  were  suggested  to  the  writer  after 
reading  the  epistle  a  number  of  times  while 
in  bed  recovering  from  a  case  of  influenza 
recently. 

CHAPTER  I 

How  Great  Preachers  are  Made*  Verse  l.<— 
'*Paul,  an  apostle  (not  of  men,  neither 
by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God 
the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead)." 

A  Benediction  for  To-day.  Verse  8.-- 
"Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Tke  Gift  of  Gifts.  Verse  4.— '"Who  gave 
himself  for  our  sins." 

The  Place  of  Christ  In  a  Reeonstmcted 
^World.  Verse  4. — "That  he  ml^ht  de* 
liver  us  from  this  present  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our 
Father." 

Flcldenesa  In  Relldon.  Verse  6. — ^"I  mar- 
vel that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from 
him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of 
Christ  unto  another  grospel." 

Blastlna  Away  at  the  Rock  of  Aaes*  Verse 
7. — ^"But  there  be  some  that  trouble 
you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of 
Christ." 

Ifo  Other  Gospel.  Verse  9. — ^"As  we  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again.  If  any  man 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." 

The  Perils  of  Pleasing  Men.  Verse  10. — 
"For  do  I  now  persuade  men,  or  God? 
or  do  I  seek  to  please  men?  for  if  I 
yet  pleased  men.  I  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  Christ." 


^  Kansas 

Oar  Debt  to  the  Jew.  Verse  18. — "For  ye 
have  heard  of  my  conversation  in  time 
past  in  the  Jews'  religion." 

Porsccvtlng  the  Chvreh  In  the  Twentieth 
•  Century.  Verse  18. — "How  that  beyond 
measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God,  and  wasted  it." 

The  Power  of  the  Dead  Hand  In  the  Re* 
llgtoa  of  Onr  Day.  Verse  14. — "Being 
more  exceedingly  sealous  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  my  fathers." 

The  Christian  as  a  Revealer  of  Christ- 
Verse  15. — "But  when  it  pleased  God, 
who  separated  me  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace," 
Verse  16.-r-"To  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the 
heathen  *' 

In  Confercneo  with  God.  Verse  16. — "Im- 
mediately I  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood."  Verse  17.— "Neither  went  I 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were 
apostles  before  me;  but  I  went  into 
Arabia." 

When  Great  Sonls  Meet.  Verse  18. — "Then 
after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him 
fifteen  daya" 

An  Honest-to-God  Preacher.  Verse  20. — 
"Now  the  things  which  I  write  unto 
you.  behold,  before  God,  I  lie  not." 

Moral  Miracles.  Verse  28. — "But  they  had 
heard  only.  That  he  which  persecuted 
us  in  times  past  now  preacheth  the 
faith  which  once  he  destroyed." 

Is  God  Glorided  In  Yont  Verse  24.— "And 
they  glorified  God  in  me." 

CHAPTER  11 

Paul  and  His  Friends.  Verse  1. — "Then 
fourteen  years  after  I  went  up  again  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  and  took 
Titus  with  me  also." 

Revelation  In  Bvery-day  Life.  Verse  2. — 
"And  I  went  up  by  revelation,  and  com- 
municated unto  them  that  gospel  which 
I  preach  among  the  Gentiles.^ 

False  Brethren  In  the  Modem  Chnrch. 
Verse  4. — "And  that  because  of  false 
brethren  unawares  brought  in." 

The  lilberty  of  the  Christian  Ufe.  Verse 
4. — "Our  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

The  Might  of  the  Christian's  Ministry. 
Verse  8. — "For  he  that  wrought  efTec- 
tually  in  Peter  to  the  apostlesnip  of  the 
circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in 
me  toward  the  Gentiles." 

Chnrch  Pillars  'Wanted!  Verse  9. — "And 
when  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who 
seemed  to  be  pillars." 

The  Right  Hand  of  FeUowshlp.  Verse  9. — 
"They  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hands  of  fellowship."* 

The  Chnrch  and  the  Problem  of  Poverty. 
Verse  10. — "Only  they  would  that  we 
should  remember  the  poor;  the  same 
which  I  also  was  forward  to  do."  * 

The  Mistakes  of  Peter.  Verse  11. — "But 
when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I 
withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed." 


^Thii  is  the  only  use  of  this  expression  in  the 
New  Testament,  snd  it  mskes  s  good  text  for  an 
Interehorch  World  Movement  sermon. 

*  Before  preaching  on  this  theme  read  Uhlhoni's 
ChritHan  OhurUy  in  the  AneierU  Ohureh. 
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When  Chvreh  Memben  Go  ^Wrons;  Verse 
!?• — "And  the  other  Jews  dissembled 
likewise  with  him;  insomuch  that  Bar- 
nabas also  was  carried  away  with  their 
dissimulation." 

SalvatloB  by  Character  to  the  lilsht  of 
Scripture.  Verse  16. — "Knowing  that  a 
man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
law.  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  Justified." 

The  Great  Commd^-Chrlst  and  Ton. 
Verse  20. — "I  am  crucified  with  Christ; 
nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  In  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  Ood." 

Olie  Great  Sacrifice.  Verse  20. — ^"The  Son 
of  God  who  loved  me,  and  firave  himself 
for  me." 

FnutmtlBff  the  Grace  of  God.  Verse  SI. — 
"I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  Ood." 

CHAPTER  III 

The  l4Mt  Vision.  Verse  1. — "O  foolish  Oa- 
latians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that 
ye  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before 
whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi- 
dently set  forth,  crucified  among:  you?" 

A  Mlrade-lVorhtas  Mtnlstry— The  Mir- 
adee  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Verse  6. — 
"He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you 
the  Spfrit,  and  worketh  miracles  among 
you." 

The  Man  Who  BcUeTcd  G<»d.  Verse  6. — 
"Even  as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  It 
was  accounted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness." 

■nie  Gospel  In  Genesis.  Verse  8. — "And  the 
Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify     the     heathen     through     faith, 

g reached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abra- 
am,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations 
be  blessed.'^ 

The  Doctrine  of  Doctrines.  Verse  11. — 
"But  that  no  man  Is  justified  by  the 
law  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  it  is  evident: 
for,  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

The  Lifted  Corse— The  Great  Propitiation. 
Verse  13. — "Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law.  being  made  a 
curse  for  us:  for  it  is  written.  Cursed 
Is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."* 

A  Brief  for  I^orcign  Missions.  Verse  14. — 
"That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus 
Christ." 

How  the  Holy  Spirit  Comes.  Verse  14. — 
"That  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  through  faith." 

The  Text  with  800  Interpretations.  Verse 
20. — "Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator 
of  one,  but  God  is  one."* 

The  Pntllity  of  the  Merely  Moral  Life. 
Verse   21. — "If   there   had   been   a   law 

Siven  which  could  have  given  life,  ver- 
y  righteousness  should  have  been  by 
the  law." 

The  New  View  of  Sin  in  the  liii^t  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Verse  22. — "But  the  Scrip- 
ture hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that 
the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.'* 

Before  Faith  C?ame.  Verse  23. — "But  before 
faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the 
law.  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which 
should  afterward  be  revealed." 

The  Evolution  of  Religion.  Verse  24.— 
"Wherefore  the  law  was  our  school- 
master to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  faith." 

How  to  Become  a  Child  of  God.  Verse  26. 
— "For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 

*There  msy  be  ■iffnlflesnee  in  the  fsct  that  while 
the  Old  Testsment  cloiee  with  the  word  curie,  the 
New  Testament  cloaes  with  a  bleaaing.  See  Mai. 
4:6  and  Rev.  22:21. 

*F.  W.  Farrar  ia  authority  for  the  etatement 
that  there  are  no  leas  than  800  different  interpre- 
tations of  this  text. 


'What  it  Means  to  Unite  with  the  C^hureh. 

Verse  27. — "For  as  many  of  you  aa  have 
been  baptized  into  Chrikt  have  put  on 
Christ." 
WiMt  Malces  Vm  all  One.  Verse  28. — ^"There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female;  for  ye  are  all  one  In 
Christ  Jesus." 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  Christmas  Miracle.  Verse  4. — ^"But 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son.  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law." 

The  Sweetest  Name  of  God.  Verse  6. — 
"And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
your  hearts,  crying.  Abba,  Father." 

Did  Ton  Know  Yon  IVere  an  Heir?  Verse 
7. — "Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a 
servant,  but  a  son;  and  if  a  son.  then 
an  heir  of  God  through  Christ" 

"When  a  Man  Knows  Not  God— The  Idol- 
atry of  To-day.  Verse  8. — "Howbeit 
then,  when  ye  knew  not  God.  ye  did 
service  unto  them  which  by  nature  are 
no  gods." 

Getting  Acqoainted  with  God.  Verse  9. — 
"But  now.  after  that  ye  have  known 
Ood,  or  rather  are  known  of  God." 

The  Lament  of  the  Modem  Minister.  Verse 
11. — "I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain." 

A  Minister  as  an  Angel  of  God.  Verse  14. 
r-"Ye  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God. 
even  as  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Lost  Chord  in  Religions  Life.  Verse 
15. — "Where  Is  then  the  blessedness  ye 
spoke  of?" 

How  Mnch  of  the  Truth  Should  the  Min- 
ister TellT  Verse  16. — "Am  I  therefore 
become  your  enemy  because  I  tell  you 
the  truth  r* 

Christians  in  the  Making.  Verse  19. — "My 
little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in 
birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
you."  • 

'HJ^H*f •'!*?•  ®*  <■*•  Bible.  .Verse  24. — 
"Which  things  are  an  allegory." 

The  Mother  Country  of  the  SouL  Verse 
26. — "But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  ia 
free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all." 

The  IrrepreHNibie  Conflict.  Verse  29. — 
•But  as  then  he  that  was  born  after 
the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born 
after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now." 

The  Court  of  Last  Resort.  Verse  80. — 
"Nevertheless  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture?" ^ 

CHAPTER  V 

''^®¥5^,.y®'^»*  l.--"Stand  fast  therefore  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 

"^xJ'^f?'    *'***    ^^   ^^^    entangled    again 

with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 
lApaed     Christians.       Verse     4. — "Ye     are 

fallen   from   grace." 
mghteousness     the     World's     Only     Hope. 

Verse   6.---"For  we   through   the   Spirit 

y^*{  Jt^^  ^^^  hope  of  righteousness  by 
faith." 

How   Faith    Fonctioas.     Verse    6. — "Faith 

which  worketh  by  love." 
Barriers  to  the  Better  Life.    Verse  7. — "Ye 

did  run  well;  who  did  hinder  you  that 

ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  r'^ 
l^ntrnt   Christianity    la   Doing.      Verse    9. — 

"A   little    leaven    leaveneth    the    whole 

lump." 
HecUing  the  Church.    Verse  12. — ^"I  would 

they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble 

you." 
The  Personal    Liberty   Plea.      Verse    18 

**^?^' ,  brethren,    ye    have    been    called 

unto  liberty;   only   use   not  liberty   for 

an  occasion  to  the  flesh." 

'Vincent's  TTord  Studies  in  th§  If§w  TutamMttl 
Bm:  "My  little  children"  in  ihS  vtnTSim 
nowhere  else  in  the  writings  of  Psul.         ''**'•**• 
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Old  SloffSB   for  the  New  Day.     Verse 
13. — ^"By  love  aerve  one  another." 
JL  Remarkable  Dlseat  off  the  I^m  off  Gojl-* 

Verse  14. — "For  all  the  law  is  fulflUed 
In  one  word,  even  In  this;  Thou  ahalt 
love  thy  neigbbor  as  thyself." 

JL  IVaralas  to  the  yS¥mrHnm  Clasaea  of  To* 
dayrVerse  16. — "But  if  ye  bite  and  de- 
vour one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be 
not  consumed  one  of  another." 

T*e  Vlctorloaa  I.lfeb  Verse  16. — "This  I 
say  then.  Walk  In  the  Spirit,  and  ye 
shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh." 

•riie  Holy  War.  Verse  17. — "For  the  flesh 
lusteth  asainst  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  airainst  the  flesh:  and  these  are 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other:  so  that  ye 
can  not  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  • 

Bvldeaeea  of  God  In  the  Chrt*"/^'*  "5S 

Verse  22. — "But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  Joy,  peace,  longrsufferlnjs,  ken- 
tleness.  goodness,  faith."  Verse  23.-— 
"Meekness,  temperance:  against  sucn 
there  is  no  law." 
What  Makes  a  Chrtsttan.  Verse  24r- "And 
they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the 
flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 


CHAPTER  VI 

'Whea  a  Maa  Falls  Dowa.  Verse  1. — 
"Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore 
such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness; 
considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted."  ^  . 

Ow  Daty  to  a  Bardcaed  World.  ^  Verse  2. 

^**Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  ana 

so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 
Foolia^  Yoarselff.    Verse  3.— -"For  if  a  man 
think  himself  to  be  something,  when  he 
is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself. 
Gettlag  Ac^oalated  with  Yoarselff.    Verso 
4_?'But  let  every  man  prove  his  own 
Work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing 
in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  another. 
Every  Maa   the  Maker  of  his   Owa   Dwj- 
iSr!^  Verse  6.— "For  every  man  shaU 
bear  his  own  burden." 
The    I-aborer    la    Worthy     off    HIa    Hire. 
Verse   6.— "Let   him   that   is   ta;ight   in 
the  word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things." 
The  laevltable  Harvest.    Verse  7.--  Be  not 
dl?elved:  God  is  ^otmocic^ditoT^^^^^ 
soever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  aiso 
r<^D  ••    Verse  8.— "For  he  that  soweth  to 
hU  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion- but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit 
ihali  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ev^lastlng." 
A    Meaaase    for    DIscoaraged    Chrlstlaaa. 
•       VeVse  9%"And  let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  doing:  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
A.  Challenge  to  the  Charch.     Verse  10.-- 
"As  weThave  therefore  opportunity,  let 
us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
.    them    who    are    of    the    household    of 

«aith."  ,.     __      ^   -« 

la  the  Martyr  Spirit  Dead?  Verse  12.— 
'^st  they  should  suffer  persecution  for 
the  cross  of  Christ."  ^       .-  ^ 

Tfc-  Glory  of  the  Croas— The  Crnclfled 
Life,  ^erse  14.— "But  God  forbid  that 
1  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world 
is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  tne 
world." 
Reality  la  Rellgloa  the  Acid  Test.  Verse 
15— "For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision avalleth  any  thing,  nor  un- 
circumcision.  but  a  new  creature. 

•Before  presching  from  this  text  read  John  Bun- 
van^  rreftt  allegory,  The  Holv  Wat,  in  which  he 
tX  orthe  stUckB  of  King  Disbolui  on  the  City 
of  Hsmoul. 


The  Israel  off  G€>d.  Verse  16. — ^^And  as 
many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule, 
peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon 
the  Israel  of  God." 

The  Marka  off  the  Lord  Jesas.  Verse  17. — 
"From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble 
me:  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of 
the  Ix>rd  Jesus." 


New  Bible  for  the  Blind 

The  New  York  Bible  Soeietj  has  just 
issued  the  first  book  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  for  the  Blind.  This  is  in  the  new 
nniversal  system  of  raised  type  for  the 
blind,  called  a  revised  Braille  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  in  the  King  Jamea  version.^ 
The  gospel  of  John  is  the  first  to  be  issued, 
and  other  volomes  are  in  course  of  prep- 
aration and  will  follow  closely,  until  the 
whole  Bible  has  been  printed. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
many  of  the  75,000  blind  people  in  America 
to  have  the  Scriptures  in*  the  new  form. 
This  new  system  of  raised  type  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  which  is  becoming  the 
universal  system  for  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try, is  much  simpler  and  easier  to  learn  than 
any  of  the  older  systems.  It  has  only  44 
contractions,  while  Grade  Two  has  177. 
This  has  prevented  many  from  learning  to 
read.  The  new  type,  which  can  be  easily 
learned,  is  becoming  the  one  system  for  gen- 
eral use.  The  New  York  Bible  Society 
issues  this  at  a  low  price  and  gives  away 
large  numbers  of  books  to  those  who  can  not 
afford  te  buy  them.  It  is  enabled  to  do  this 
because  of  generous  contributions,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  many  may  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide free  books,  or  the  entire  Bible,  for  one 
or  more  blind  persons  unable  to  buy. 

A  Blind  Bible  is  different  from  one  that 
people  who  can  see  are  accustomed  to,  not 
only  i^  raised  type  but  in  the  fact  that 
much  larger  books  are  necessary.  The  entire 
Bible  consists  of  from  eight  to  fifty-eight 
volumes,  12  x  13  inches  in  size,  and  the 
type  is  chiefly  dots  and  signs  embossed  on  a 
page  so  that  the  fingers  resting  upon  them 
detect  the  letter  or  word  represented. 
Editions  of  the  Bible  for  the  blind  cost 
from  $25.00  to  $77.00,  according  to  the  kind 
of  type.  Necessarily,  in  giving  a  Bible  or 
portion  of  it  to  a  blind  person,  that  style 
must  be  furnished  which  the  person  can  read. 


« It  would  have  been  grmHtjing  to  have  bed 
this  isBued  in  the  more  f sithfol  American  Standard 
Version^ — Eds. 


TUB®  FsLstor 


ANGLICAN  AND  NONCONFORMIST  UNION 


.  What  are  the  progress  and  outlook  to 
date  of  measures  for  the  closer  union  in 
''faith  and  practise"  of  Anglicans  and  the 
Protestant  churches  in  English-speaking 
lands?  At  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  Jan. 
7-9,  a  joint  conference  of  "Church  of 
England  clergy  and  Noncomformist  min- 
isters" (the  distinction  between  "clergy"  and 
''ministers"  is  ominous)  passedl  a  certain 
resolution.  The  basis  seemed  broad  in  that 
the  several  "denominations"  were  recognized 
at  the  outset,  as  "within  the  one  church  of 
Christ."  Then  follows  this  part  of  the 
resolution: 

"We  agree  that,  in  order  to  give  outward 
and  visible  expression  to  this  principle  of 
recognition,  the  approach  should  be  made 
along  the  following  lines,  as  parts  of  one 
scheme: 

"1.  Interchange  of  pulpits,  under  due  au- 
thority. 

"2.  Subject  to  the  same  authority,  mutual 
admission  to  the  Lord's  Table. 

"3.  Acceptance  by  ministers  serving  in 
any  one  denomination,  who  may  desire  it, 
of  such  authorization  as  shall  enable  them 
to  minister  fully  and  freely  in  the  churches 
of  other  denominations;  it  being  clearly 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  authoriza- 
tion is  as  above  set  forth,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  reordination,  or  as  re- 
pudiation of  their  previous  status  as  Min- 
isters in  the  Church  Catholic  of  Christ." 

This  seems  in  itself  a  dose  approach  to 
entire  fraternity,  exchange,  and  brotherly 
union  between  Anglicans  and  others.  But 
in  the  covering  letter  by  Anglican  "'clergy- 
men" it  appears  that  "the  Beunited  Church 
must  be  Episcopal."  And  the  subcommittee 
on  "Faith  and  Order"  is  supported  in  its 
conclusion  as  to  the  place  "a  reformed 
episcopacy"  must  hold  in  the  "constitution 
of  the  reunited  Church."  Further  Canon 
Lacey,  who  "had  a  hand  in  drafting"  the 
resolution  quoted  above,  interprets  the  word 
"authorization"  as  follows: 

"So  far  as  we  (ie.,  Anglicans)  are  con- 
cerned, authorization  to  minister  in  the  con- 
gregation can  be  given  only  by  imposition 
of  the  hands  of  a  bishop  with  appropriate 
prayer.  We  diould  regard  this  as  ordina- 
tion.    Others  might  regard  it  as  a  ratifica- 


tion of  their  former  status.    This  divergence 
of  view  can  not  be  helped." 

That  is  to  say — ^Nonconformist  ''minis- 
ters" may,  if  they  choose,  accept  the  la3ring 
on  of  hands  by  bishops  and  regard  it  as  mere 
"ratification";  we  Anglicans  look  upon  it, 
says  Canon  Lacey,  as  ordination  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  benefits  of  apostolic  sne- 
cession,  among  which  benefits  is  the  change 
from  the  status  of  "ministers"  to  that  of 
"clergy." 

The  "Evangelical"  party  in  the  Church  of 
England,  at  a  London  conference  in  Jan- 
uary seemed  wholly  at  one  with  their  more 
sacerdotal  brethren  in  the  matter  of  ordin- 
ation of  Free  Church  ministers.  As  to  inter- 
communion of  the  laity  they  have  the 
following: 

"I.  We  desire  to  express  our  conviction 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  admit  to  Holy  Com- 
munion baptized  and  communicant  members 
of  other  Christian  Churches  which  accept 
the  first  three  conditions  of  the  Lambeth 
Statement  (1888)  who  may  desire  to  eom- 
municate  with  us,  and  upon  that  conviction 
we  feel  bound  to  act." 

But  as  regards  exchange  of  ministries 
they  add  a  "Note": 

"We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  above 
resolutions  do  not  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  interchange  of  ministrations  between 
episcopally  ordained  ministers  and  those  not 
episcopally  ordained." 

That  our  readers  may  have  the  entire 
situation  before  them  we  quote  (from  The 
New  Schaff-EetBog  Encyclopedia)  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  "Lambeth  State- 
ment" referred  to  above: 

"(1)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  being  the  rule 
and  ultimate  standard  of  faith;  (2)  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  baptismal  symbol, 
and  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  sufiicient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith;  (3)  the  two 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself — 
baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord — min- 
istered with  unfailing  use  of  Qirist's  words 
of  institution  and  of  the  elements  ordained 
by  him;  (4)  the  historic  episcopate  locally 
adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  administration 
to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and 
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peoples  called  to  God  into  the  unity  of  his 
Church." 

Of  course,  ''historic  episcopate"  to  an 
Anglican  means  apostolic  succession  with  its 
full  implications. 

In  essence,  then,  the  Anglican  position 
is     unmodified;     interministration    can    be 


brought  about  only  by  acceptance,  explicitly 
or  tacitly,  on  the  part  of  non-Anglicans,  of 
all  the  implications  of  apostolic  succession 
and  a  sacerdotal  ministry  or  "clergy."  In 
fact  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglican 
English  monthly^  The  Churchman,  for 
AprU,  1920. 
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Sept.  6-11— The  Whole  Home 

Mission  Field 

AijFBed  Williams  Anthony,  D.D., 
New  York  City 

The  whole  home  mission  field  in- 
cludes, properly,  every  agency  and 
every  influence,  whether  religious, 
moral,  philanthropic,  or  political, 
which  affect  in  any  manner  the  wel- 
fare of  people,  and  help  bring  in  the 
reign  of  Jesus  Christ  in  America. 
The  field  may  be  defined,  and  de- 
scribed, in  at  least  a  half  dozen  ways: 

1.  Geographically,  a  line  drawn 
around  all  of  the  forty-eight  States, 
and  then  extended  to  include  Alaska, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mexico,  Gau- 
temala.  El  Salvador,  and  the  West 
Indies^  (meaning  Cuba,  Porto  Bico, 
Hayti,  and  Santo  Domingo),  will 
mark  the  physical  outlines.  Mexico, 
Gautemala,  and  El  Salvador  are  in- 
cluded because  one  Home  Mission 
Board  (the  Baptist)  works  there. 
Other  denominations  work  in  Mexico, 
Gautemala,  and  El  Salvador  through 
their  Foreign  Mission  Boards.  The 
geographical  extent  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  land  area  of  the  earth. 

2.  So  far  as  races  are  concerned 
the  home  mission  field  includes  the 
Indians,  who  have  been  rightly  called 
'the  first  Americans,"  Eskimos,  Mexi- 
cans (some  of  whom,  of  original  Span- 
ish stock,  lived  in  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Southern  California,  before 
any  other  white  man  came,  and  others 
of  whom  by  the  thousands  have  mi- 
grated into  the  States  during  recent 
troubles) ;  the  Orientals    (including 


Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Koreans, 
and  Armenians) ;  ''new  Americans" 
of  every  stock;  Jews,  and  Negroes, 
the  last  numbering  about  twelve  mil- 
lions with  problems  becoming  nation- 
wide. 

3.  All  of  these  people  present  home 
mission  problems  arising  from  their 
various  conditions.  Some  are  crowded 
densely  in  great  cities;  others  are 
scattered  and  isolated  on  the  open 
countryside ;  others  as  laborers  toil  in 
huge  industrial  enterprises ;  some  live 
in  lumbering  and  mining  camps; 
others  are  the  roving  hand-workers 
who  follow  seasonal  occupations  in 
the  harvest  fields;  and  so  we  have 
the  urban,  rural,  and  industrial  prob- 
lems ;  and  the  problems  of  the  migrant 
groups,  perplexing  problems,  fraught 
with  good  or  ill,  as  they  are  solved 
by  the  Christian  principles,  which 
workers  in  the  home  mission  field  may 
apply,  or  are  left  unsolved. 

4.  Then  the  home  mission  field  is 
divisible  into  the  religious  groups 
which  are  involved.  Protestants,  con- 
stituting more  than  one  hundred  de- 
nominations, pushing  each  its  own 
propaganda,  are  nevertheless  learning 
to  cooperate  in  great  interdenomina- 
tional undertakings.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics, especially  since  the  war,  are 
showing  missionary  zeal  and  enter- 
prise in  new  undertakings  of  a  social 
and  philanthropic  character.  Jews, 
both  orthodox  and  liberal,  have  awak- 
ened to  the  need  of  ministering  to 
their  three  and  a  half  million  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country.    Mormons  send 
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out  missionaries^  two  by  two,  in  large 
numbers  into  practically  all  States 
of  the  union.  And  socialism,  really 
a  religion  now  to  many  of  its 
advocates,  has  assumed  threatening 
aspects.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
the  home  mission  worker  seeks  to  make 
known  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  The  methods  employed  are  va- 
rious. Churches  and  Sunday-schools 
are  established  by  itinerant  preach- 
ers and  colporters,  and  are  sustained 
by  missionary  pastors.  Mission  sta- 
tions and  community  houses  seek 
to  reveal  the  Christian  life  in  for- 
eign settlements  and  slum  areas. 
Schools  are  founded;  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  literature  published;  con- 
ferences held,  and  social  services  ren- 
dered of  almost  every  description, 
with  the  intention  of  adapting  the 
message  of  Jesus  to  every  human  need 
in  every  possible  condition. 

6.  The  agencies  at  work  are  almost 
beyond  enumeration.  Almost  every 
church,  as  it  seeks  to  build  itself  and 
ministers  to  its  own  neighborhood,  is  a 
home  mission  organization.  Churches, 
combined  as  associations,  conferences, 
conventions,  presb3i;eries,  synods,  dis- 
tricts, and  dioceses,  carry  on  extensive 
missionary  work  of  almost  every  kind. 
Denominations  have  national  societies, 
bureaus,  and  boards,  and  these  in 
turn  unite  in  an  interdenominational 
Home  Missions  Council  and  a  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  to  cor- 
relate and  coordinate  the  diverse  ef- 
forts for  the  greatest  efficiency  with- 
out conflict  and  waste.  Then  there 
has  come  into  existence,  usually  on 
individual  initiative,  a  host  of  inter- 
denominational, or  undenominational, 
bodies,  working  in  the  home  field  as 
an  ally  to  the  churches,  aiming  to 
improve  conditions  of  health,  or  to 
relieve  poverty  and  suffering,  or  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children,  the  aged, 
the  unemployed,  and  other  needy 
classes.  These  are  all  working  ef- 
fectively in  the  home  mission  field,  as 


are  also  organizations  like  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  the  Salvation  Army,  tem- 
perance societies,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  similar  organizations. 

The  whole  task  is  to  make  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  and  the  peo- 
ple as  individuals  Christians. 

Three  aspects  of  this  task  are  just 
at  present  prominent  and  urgent: 

1.  The  principle  of  cooperation  is 
taking  the  place  of  unlimited  compe- 
tition. Partisan  cries  may  still  be  ut- 
tered, and  sectarian  advantages  may 
still  be  sought;  but  the  exclusive  and 
selfish  spirit  is  less  winning  and  is 
winning  less  than  ever  before.  The 
practise  of  cooperation  which  was 
compelled  by  the  war  has  strength- 
ened the  passion  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion which  has  been  coming  to  ex- 
pression for  almost  half  a  century. 
The  Interchurch  World  Movement 
had  its  phenomenal  growth,  not  be- 
cause it  was  new,  but  because  oppor- 
tunely it  embodied  this  leading  de- 
sire. Men  know  that  all  well-wishers 
for  humanity  and  all  unselfish  ser- 
vants of  mankind  must  be  allies. 

2.  The  discovery  of  neglected 
areas  and  of  unperformed  service 
has  aroused  the  conscience  of  the 
churches.  Townships  have  been  found 
which  are  reverting  to  paganism,  be- 
cause in  our  sectarian  zeal  we  havje 
left  them  open  to  dissension  and 
strife.  City  blocks  have  come  to  light 
which  are  as  destitute  of  religious  ser- 
vices, and  in  some  instances  of  the 
ordinary  moral  and  physical  safe- 
guards, as  though  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  African  jungles.  Large 
groups  of  workers  have  been  reported 
who,  because  cut  off  from  the  human- 
izing influences  of  Christian  society, 
nurture  convictions  inimical  to  all 
forms  of  orderly  government.  It  is 
becoming  apparent  that  Christianity 
has  not  yet  won  the  earth,  and  th«A 
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Christians  here  in  America  must  be 
alert. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  important 
problem  of  living  in  right  relations 
with  races  and  classes.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  negroes  have  mi- 
grated from  the  southern  cotton  fields 
into  northern*  industrial  centers,  seek- 
ing higher  wages  and  better  social 
conditions.  The  North  lias  shown  it- 
self unprepared  to  receive  them.  Be- 
tween Oentiles  and  Jews  hatred  ex- 
ists; and  each  treats  the  other  con- 
temptuously. Labor  and  capital  dis- 
trust each  other.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  fail  of  mutual  understanding 
and  fellowship.  In  a  great  city  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  same  street,  or 
even  in  the  same  apartment  house, 
do  not  speak,  because  they  do  not  care 
to  know  each  other. 

All  this  must  change.  Jesus  was 
the  incarnation  of  love  amongst  men* 
He  had  compassion.  He  showed  sym- 
pathy. His  life  must  be  reincarnated 
in  mankind.  That  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  living  in  right  re- 
lations with  races  and  classes;  that 
is  the  greatest  present  task  in  the 
whole  home  mission  field. 


Sept.  12-18 — lAving  with 
Others 

(Peter   3:S-16) 
Jamk  M.  Campbell,  DJ>.,  Glaremont,  CaL 

There  was  a  time  when  Robinson 
Crusoe,  looking  across  his  desert  is- 
land, could  say : 

"I  am  monarcli  of  all  I  snrvey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ;" 

but  when  Friday  came  upon  the  scene 
things  were  different.  Here  was  one 
to  claim  a  share  in  his  possessions; 
one  with  whom  he  had  to  live  as  best 
he  could ;  one  with  whom  he  had  to 
bring  himself  into  proper  adjust- 
ment. 

Man  as  a  social  being  has  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  his  life  in  asso- 
9iaticm  witb  others,  and  to  make  a 


success  of  it  he  has  to  keep  adjust- 
ing himself  to  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  people  as  they  are.  Given  a  Chris- 
tianized social  order,  the  difficulty 
with  people  living  well  with  one  an- 
other would  be  lessened;  but  mean- 
while what  is  to  be  done  T  It  is  with 
the  present  we  have  to  do.  Can  we 
live  harmoniously  with  one  another 
with  things  so  sadly  out  of  joint? 
And  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be  done!  To 
these  questions  religion  assumes  to 
give  the  answer. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
it  is  impossible  to  live  right  under 
the  wrong  social  or  economic  condi- 
tions which  obtain  at  present.  They 
attribute  the  social  friction  that  exists 
to  bad  environment,  and  hug  the  de- 
lusion that  human  nature  would  re- 
spond automatically  to  a  better  en- 
vironment. Consequently  they  lift 
from  the  conscience  all  sense  of  blame 
for  wrong  living.  A  prominent  writer 
upon  social  questions  sets  forth  this 
view  thus:  '^Israel's  national  move- 
ment began  in  a  labor  movement  by 
the  people  who  felt  that  as  slaves 
without  possessions  of  their  own  they 
could  not  be  religious.'*  They  felt 
nothing  of  the  kind.  However  bitter 
their  lot  they  still  felt  that  they  could 
worship  and  serve  Jehovah,  and  live 
in  right  relations  with  one  another. 

It  is  the  distinctive  claim  of  Chris- 
tianity that  it  enables  one  to  live  right 
under  the  most  untoward  conditions. 
The  early  Christians  had  this  very 
question  of  slavery  to  face.  How  did 
they  deal  with  itt  Not  by  inciting 
its  victims  to  a  quixotic  rebellion,  but 
by  planting  in  the  hearts  of  men 
the  seed  of  universal  brotherhood ;  and 
until  that  came  to  the  harvesting,  do- 
ing all  in  their  power  to  soften  the 
lot  of  the  slave.  We  see  how  the 
Christian  spirit  worked  in  the  case  of 
the  runaway  slave  Onesimus,  whom 
Paul  sent  back  to  his  master  Phile- 
mon, entreating  him  to  receive  him 

(IS  a  brother  belovedt 
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The  spring  of  moral  action  is  with- 
in. Good  living  comes  from  loving, 
and  man's  love  for  his  fellow-man 
comes  from  having  the  love  of  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart. 

In  the  text  quoted  above,  Peter 
shows  that  "burning  love"  (as  Luther 
renders  the  phrase)  among  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  household  of  faith, 
will  enable  them  to  live  well  with 
one  another.  Love  will  give  patience 
under  provocation ;  it  will  make  a  cov- 
ering for  all  sin ;  it  will  keep  the  jour- 
nals oiled,  and  cause  everything  to 
run  smoothly.  It  will  also  enable 
them  to  sustain  a  right  attitude  to- 
ward their  persecutors,  keeping  from 
seeking  to  pay  men  back  in  their  own 
coin  with  compound  Interest;  and  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  forgiving  spirit 
making  them  ashamed  when  they 
falsely  accused  "their  good  life" 
(literally,  "their  beautiful  life")  in 
Christ. 

An  historical  illustration  of  an  at- 
tempt to  realize  this  Christian  social 
ided  is  furnished  by  a  compact  en- 
tered into  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  Know- 
ing that  they  had  to  live  together  in 
the  new  republic  which  they  had  come 
to  found,  they  bound  themselves  in 
a  solemn  league  to  live  under  God  in 
righteousness  and  love.  How  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  ideal 
is  another  matter.  They  made  a  good 
beginning;  but  that  they  left  much 
for  their  successors  to  do  goes  with- 
out saying. 


Sept.  19-26^How  the  Bible 

Grew 

(2   Pet.   1:21) 

Professor  Prank   Grant  Libwis,  P1i.D., 
Crozer   Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

In  this  verse  the  writer  brings  to  a 
climax  his  thought  of  how  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  was  given  and  how 
Jesus  verified  it.  The  words  readily 
prompt  us  to  ask  how  our  Scriptures 


as  a  whole  came  into  their  present 
form  and  meaning. 

Because  I  have  written*  a  small 
volume  on  the  subject,  the  Homiletic 
Review  has  thought  I  can  put  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story  into  a  brief  sketch. 
Obviously  in  the  space  at  command  I 
can  only  indicate  the  facts  without 
explanation.  For  those  who  desire 
reasons  for  the  statements  I  must  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  my  book,  How 
the  Bible  Grew. 

In  any  sketch  such  as  is  here  con- 
templated it  is  best  to  hold  closely  to 
the  Bible  statements  themselves.  In 
doing  this,  as  a  convenience  to  the 
reader,  I  indicate  Bible  passages  for 
reference. 

The  Bible  traces  its  beginning  back 
to  Moses.  Moses  wrote  some  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  (Num.  33:2).  He  wrote  the 
words  which  were  given  to  him  by 
Jehovah  (Ex.  24:4)  and  the  law 
which  is  imbedded  in  our  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (Deut.  31 : 9).  He  is  in- 
troduced to  us  as  a  poet  also  (Deut. 
31:20,  30).  Six  or  eight  such  state- 
ments are  the  only  specific  references 
in  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses  as  an 
author. 

As  the  period  when  Moses  lived  is 
about  1250  years  B.C.,  the  literary 
roots  of  the  Bible  are  found  at  that 
time.  For  the  two  or  three  centuries 
from  Moses  to  David  the  Bible  fur- 
nishes slight  literary  information.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Israelites  in  occupying  west- 
ern Palestine  came  into  possession  of 
territory  where  one  of  the  towns  was 
already  known  preeminently  as  a 
"City  of  Books,"*  this  being  the 
meaning  of  Kiriath-sepher  (Judg. 
1:11-12). 

Beginning  with  the  time  of  David, 
about  1000  B.C.,  we  find  references  to 
letter- writing  (2  Sam.  11:14);  here 
poetry  of  the  type  quoted  in  the  book 

'Or,  poBsibly,  vocalised  differently,  ''Oitj  of 
Scribes." — ^Eds. 
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of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  1:17-27)  locates 
itself  through  its  reference  to  its  use 
by  David;  and  a  little  later  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  reference  to  royal 
records  (1  Kings  11:41).    When  the 
IsraelitifiiL  kingdom  was  divided  at  the 
death  of  Solomon,  about  935  B.O.,  each 
of  the  two  resulting  kingdoms  began 
mmilar  records,  called  for  the  south- 
em  kingdom  the  Book  of  the  Chron- 
icles of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (1  Kinga 
14:29),  and  for  the  northern  king- 
dom, the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  (1  Kings  15:31). 
The  period  is  evidently  one  of  con- 
siderable literary  activity.    In  politi- 
cal affairs  it  was  a  time  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  kingdoms.    In  his- 
torical writing  similar  rivalry,  or  at 
least  difference  in  sources,  was  nat- 
uraL    Tho  the  literary  inheritance  of 
each  nation,  according  to  the  Bible  it- 
self, began  with  Moses,  each  very 
readily  desired  a  sketch  of  the  na- 
tional life  from  primitive  times,  and 
the  prophetic  historians  became  the 
means  of  gathering  available  mate- 
rial for  such  histories.   As  the  sources 
of  material  were  different  for  the  re- 
spective writers,  the  literary  form  of 
the  same  incident  varies.    We  know 
this  because,  fortunately,  there  have 
been  preserved  such  variant  accounts. 
An  outstanding  example  is  that  of 
the  naming  of  Isaac.    For  this  inci- 
dent we  have  indeed  three  varying 
narratives.    In  one  (Gen.  17:17,  19) 
the  child  is  given  the  name  Isaac, 
meaning  laughter,  because  of  the  un- 
believing laugh  of  Abraham;  in  the 
second  form  of  the  story  (Gten.  18 :  12) 
the  name  results  from  the  lack  of 
faith  in  Sarah,  and  in  the  third  (Qen, 
21 : 5-6)  the  name  of  the  child  is  ex- 
plained from  Sarah's  laughter  of  joy 
rather  than  of  unbelief.     Thus  the 
Bible  itself  happily  reveals  to  us  how 
it  is  a  growth  from  various  literary 
sources. 

Similar  facts  concerning  the  growth 
of  the  Scriptures  are  exhibited  by  a 


study  of  the  prophetic  writings  as 
given  to  us  in  the  messages  of  the 
prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah, 
and  others.  The  beginning  of  prophecy 
is  particularly  suggestive.  Among 
the  earliest  of  the  prophets  were 
Elijah  and  Elisha;  but  tho  the  books 
of  Kings  tell  much  of  their  work, 
we  have  no  writings  from  them.  Up 
to  their  generation  prophecy  was 
merely  oraL  Written  prophecy  be- 
gins with  Amos,  about  750  b.o.,  and 
thus  follows  naturally  the  literary  de- 
velopment for  political  purposes  in 
the  generations  immediately  preced- 
ing. 

Out  of  such  literary  conditions,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  about 
620  B.C.,  arose  tiie  early  form  of 
Israelitish  law  found  in  the  Temple 
(2  Kings  22 : 8),  and  in  the  period  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  about  450  B.O., 
the  fuller  form  of  Israelitish  legisla- 
tion much  as  we  now  possess  it  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

As  we  should  expect,  a  literary  life 
thus  begun  was  further  developed,  so 
that  about  200  B.O.,  the  hdcks  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  also  had  assumed  substan- 
tially their  present  form.  This  we  ai^ 
sure  of  from  such  highly  enlightening 
records  as  the  language  found  in  the 
prolog  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastieus 
(written  about  130  B.C.)  now  unfortu- 
nately one  of  the  generally  neglected 
books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Interestingly  enough  the  New  Tes- 
tament reveals  similar  facts.  It  con- 
tains frequent  reference  to  the  law 
and  tibe  prophets,  that  is  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  other  eight  books  I  have 
just  mentioned,  but  there  is  only  one 
reference  (Luke  24:44),  and  that  not 
certain,  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Israelitish  Scriptures,  the  ^'Writings,*' 
or  "Hagiographa.** 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  from 
the  long  section  of  Jeremiah  (42 : 
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44:30),  Israelites  were  remoying  to 
Egypt  and  coming  into  contact  with 
Greek  languages  and  literature  as  well 
as  Egyptian.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  situation  led  to  a  desire  for  their 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  in  the  process  of  genera- 
tions the  Greek  Old  Testament,  the 
Septuagint,  came  into  being.  Such 
was  the  literary  situation  in  the  days 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  Of  it  the 
frequent  New  Testament  quotations 
from  the  Greek  Old  Testament  are 
ample  evidence. 

As  the  Old  Testament  was  a  growth 
out  of  many  literary  sources,  so  was 
the  New  Testament.  This  is  seen  from 
the  New  Testament  language,  just  as 
the  literary  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  revealed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.  For  the  gospels  re- 
markable evidence  in  this  direction  is 
preserved  in  the  first  four  verses  of 
the  gospel  according  to  Luke,  where 
we  learn  that  already  before  either  the 
third  or  fourth  of  our  gospels  there 
were  **many"  accounts  of  Jesus'  life 
and  work.  Out  of  these  were  finally 
selected  our  Mark  and  Matthew,  and 
with  them  were  combined  our  Luke 
and  John.  Through  kindred  processes 
the  many  letters  of  Paul  and  the  other 
New  Testament  writers  passed  into 
the  selection  now  arranged  in  our 
New  Testament.  That  there  were  such 
processes  is  evident  from  statements 
in  Paul's  letters  themselves  (1  Cor. 
6: 9-10;  2  Cor.  2:3-4;  Phil.  4: 15-16; 
etc.),  and  the  other  New  Testament 

books. 

The  apostles  went  everywhere  tell- 
ing the  story  of  Jesus  and  carrying 
the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  other  early 
Christian  writings.  These  missionary 
journeys  took  them  among  Latin 
speaking  peoples  as  well  as  to  those 
who  spoke  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Of 
course  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
New,  were  carried  over  into  Latin 
speech.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine,  about  400  a.d.,  indeed 


earlier  than  that,  Latin  had  become 
the  ordinary  language  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Christendom,  and  remained 
the  usual  medium  of  literary  commu- 
nication until  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  translation  of  the  entire 
Bible  into  English  by  Wiclif  and  his 
colaborers  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  naturally  made  from  the  Latin 
and  included  all  of  the  books  which 
had  been  inherited  from  the  Gred^ 
Old  Testament,  which  contained  the 
Apocrypha  as  well  as  the  other  books. 
Only  with  the  return  to  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  in  the  Beformation  days 
were  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  re- 
duced to  a  subordinate  position,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  largely  rejected  by 
Protestant  Christians.  That  same  ten- 
dency left  the  Apocrypha  entirely  out 
of  the*ordinary  edition  of  the  Revised 
Version,  and  few  now  read  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  except  for  historical 
purposes.  For  Roman  Catholics,  of 
course,  no  such  subordination  of  the 
Apocrypha  has  occurred,  and  the 
Apocryphal  books  are  distributed 
through  the  Catholic  English  Old 
Testament  in  the  Douay  Bible,  just 
as  they  are  in  the  Gredc  and  Latin. 


Sept.  S6-Oct.  2 — The  Autumn 
Evening  Sky 

Professor  John  Wwoht  Buckham,  D,  D., 
Pacific  School  of  Beligion,  Berkeley,  Q^L 

The  autumn  evening  sky  is  not  so 
brilliant — as  the  astronomer  of  the 
seasonal  skies  points  ouf — as  the  sum- 
mer evening  sky.  Not  that  the 
flowers  of  heaven  have  faded,  but 
many  of  the  more  brilliant  gems  of 
summer  have  gone  to  have  ^^elsewhere 
their  setting,"  There  is  also  the  ef- 
fect of  the  autumn  ripeness  and  tran- 
quillity as  it  touches  our  sense  of  the 
sky  itself. 

''With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold.'' 


>  See  Round  tU  Year  With  iht  BtAr§,  b/  0a» 
BITT  P.  SsBViss,  Chapter  III. 
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And  yet  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
nights  of  the  year  come  in  the  fall, 
when  the  air  is  clear  and  cool  and 
one  feels  as  he  steps  out  under  the 
evening  sky  as  if  all  the  lamps  of 
heaven  were  lit  to  light  him  on  his 
way.  Planets,  stars,  constellations, 
seem  fraught  with  a  divine  benignity 
and  promise  and  every  familiar  star 
and  galaxy  seems  to  say :  Your  pur- 
poses, if  they  are  pure,  shall  be  un- 
dimmed  and  prevail,  as  surely  as  the 
S5tars  of  heaven  prevail  over  time  and 
change. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  consteUa- 
tions  of  the  autumn  sky  and  one  of 
the  few  which  I  learned  as  a  boy — 
and  no  stars  or  constellations  can  ever 
mean  as  much  to  one  as  those  he 
learned  to  know  in  childhood — ^is  Cas- 
siopeia. I  only  wish  that  I  had  also 
learned  the  rest  of  **the  royal  family" 
— all  belonging  to  the  one  legend — 
Cepheus,  Andromeda,  and  Perseus. 
There  is  something  very  fascinating 
about  this  magic  chair  of  Cassiopeia 
and  its  gyrations,  as  if  it  were  being 
tossed  about  by  the  celestial  spirits. 
That  Cassiopeia  has  been  able  to  keep 
her  seat  in  it  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  stellar  society.  This  constellation 
is  also  of  peculiar  interest  because  in 
it  there  appeared,  in  the  year  1572, 
the  "new  star"  (now  vanished), 
brighter  than  Venus,  which  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  famous  Danish  astron- 
omer, described  in  his  De  Nova  Stella. 
Tycho  Brahe  is  of  interest,  too,  as  hav- 
ing advanced  a  theory  of  the  heavens 
which  was  an  attempt  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  geocentric  and  heliocentric 
theories.  He  kept  the  earth  in  a  fixt 
position  but  made  the  five  planets  re- 
volve about  the  sun  while  the  sun  and 
its  satellites  in  turn  revolved  about 
the  earth. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  put  our- 
selves back  in  imagination  into  that 
pre-Copemican  period,  less  than  four 
hundred  years  ago,  in  which  Luther 

wd  Calvin  «id  our  other  Protestant 


fathers,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  conceived  our  earth  as  the 
center  of  the  universe  and  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  created  to  serve  as 
its  purveyors  and  attendants.  That 
seems  to  us  now  too  small  a  universe 
to  be  quite  respectable.  And  yet 
there  was  a  certain  provincial  home- 
likeness  about  it  which  must  have 
been  hard  to  give  up. 

When  you  think  what  a  beautiful 
and  harmonious  fabrication  the  Ptole- 
maic system  was — as  it  was  worked 
out  by  Dionysius,  Peter  Lombard, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  wrought 
into  poetic  form  by  the  genius  of 
Dante — it  is  not  so  surprizing  that 
Christians,  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, parted  with  it  with  extreme 
reluctance,  not  to  say  rebellion,  and 
heaped  anathemas  and  persecutions 
upon  those  who  took  it  from  them, 
by  however  honest  means. 

Those  nine  concentric  crystalline 
spheres,  revolved  by  the  hands  of  an- 
gelic "Powers,"  in  the  first  of  which 
was  borne  the  moon.  In  the  second 
Mercury,  in  the  third  Venus,  in  the 
fourth  the  sun,  in  the  fifth  Mars, 
in  the  sixth  Jupiter,  in  the  seventh 
Saturn,  and  in  the  eighth  the  fixt  stars, 
the  ninth  being  the  primum  mobile 
from  which  the  whole  was  moved, 
while  enclosing  all  was  the  Empyrean, 
serene,  immovable,  where  sat  en- 
throned God,  "the  music  of  the 
spheres"  rising  to  his  throne — could 
an3i;hing  be  more  skilfully  designed 
or  more  conducive  to  religious  reflec- 
tion !  Only,  it  wasn't  so ;  that  was  the 
trouble.  The  universe  was  vaster  and 
more  outreaching  than  this,  as  a  bet- 
ter induction  soon  proved. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  a  sincere  servant  of  religion  as 
well  as  of  science,  the  humble  and 
devout  Polish  priest,  Kopernik  (Co- 
pernicus), who  turned  not  only  the 
earth  but  the  heavens  upside  down 
and  scattered  the  Ptolemaic  system  to 
the  winds  when  in  1543  he  published 
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his  ^'Revolutiozis  of  fhe  Heavenly 
Bodies,"  a  copy  of  which  was  placed 
in  his  hands  upon  his  death-bed.  Had 
he  lived  to  witness  its  effects  he  might 
have  died  less  peacefully. 

It  has  been  a  difScult  task  for  the 
religious  mind  to  accommodate  itself 
to  this  vaster  universe,  which  has  been 
growing  ever  more  vast  as  astronomy 
has  thrust  farther  and  farther  away 
the  bounds  of  the  star-filled  spaces.  It 
requires  a  far  more  ample  religion  to 
embrace  a  universe  such  as  now  con- 
fronts our  amazed  and  almost  stulti- 
fied thought.  No  childish,  circum- 
scribed, faith  will  answer  to  this  great 
demand. 

But  Christianity  is  more  than  large 
enough  for  the  task,  for  the  reason 
that  its  magnitudes  are  not  spatial 
but  personal.  Its  God  is  not  the  me- 
chanical creator  of  a  Lilliputian 
world;  not  a  God  in  space  at  all,  or 
above  it,  but  one  who  taketh  up 
space  itself  as  a  very  little  thing ;  for 
he  is  Mind,  Spirit,  Person,  to  whom 
space  is  primarily  a  mental  construct, 
having  no  existence  apart  from  him, 
existing,  perhaps,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  own  mind  or  the  training  of  finite 
minds— or  both. 

The  autumn  sky  seems  peculiarly 
the  sphere  and  province  of  the  moon. 
Her  waxings  and  wanings  and  full- 
orbed  splendors  charm  us  at  all  sea- 
sons, but  esx)ecially  when  the  nights 
grow  longer  and  she  looks  down  upon 
teeming  harvests,  and  shocks  of  ri- 
pened grain.  Then  do  the  riches  of 
her  reign  seem  most  majestic  and  re- 
plete and  she  takes  the  imagination 
most  completely  captive.  The  sun  has 
been  Christianized.  It  is  the  natural 
symbol  of  the  divine  light  and  law. 
But  the  moon  has  a  certain  glamor 


and  sheen  of  paganism  about  it.  Is 
it  because  of  ^^your  new  moons  and 
sabbaths"  of  sacred  writ!  or  because 
the  moon  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  pagan  rite  and  mytht  And  yet 
there  is  no  bane  nor  blight  in  the 
moonlight — ^in  spite  of  superstition. 
It  has  its  own  beneficence  as  well  as 
its  own  beauty,  supplementing  the 
sun  with  a  loveliness  which  we  would 
be  loath  to  lose.  Even  that  golden 
gleaner  in  the  fields  of  paganiam, 
Eeats,  has  more  than  half  Christian- 
ized the  old  myth  of  Endymion  and 
in  the  third  book  of  his  marvdous 
poem  greets  the  queen  of  night  thus : 

"O  Moon!  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldast 

trees 
Feel  palpitations  when  thon  lookest  in: 
O  Moon!  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  feUowsihip. 
Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  wiUi  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sleeping 

kine, 
Ck>aehM  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fields 

divine; 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  haUowing  of  tikine  eyes; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may   be  sent:    the   nested 

wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee.'' 

In  such  lines  as  these  one  recognizes 
what  the  moon  has  done  to  enhance 
the  poetry  of  our  planet;  and  also 
what  poetry  can  do  for  the  moon — 
as  much,  perhaps^  as  astronomy  it- 
self. 

Within  the  devout  soul's  hymn  of 
praise  for  the  covenant  of  the  night 
there  will  surely  be  more  than  one 
line  of  grateful  thanksgiving  to  him 
who  hath  given  'i;he  moon  to  rule  by 
night" — lighting  him  to  a  truer  ap- 
preciation of  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely. 
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EARLY  LEADERS  AND  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL 

Plx)fe8sor  John  B.  McFadyen,  D.D.,  United  Free  Churdi  College, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 


Sept.  S — The  Building  of  the 

Temple 


(1  Kings  5:1—8:66) 

The  imters  of  the  book  of  Elings 
were  devout  men  who  dearly  loved 
the  Temple ;  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  destined  to  play  so 
large  a  part  in  the  history  and  relig- 
ion of  Israel,  was  therefore  the  fea- 
ture of  Solomon's  reign  which  at- 
tracted them  most.  This  accounts  for 
the  otherwise  disproportionate  space 
which  they  assign  to  it — ^no  less  than 
five  chapters  (5-9)  out  of  nine  (3-11). 

Chap.  5  is  occupied  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  preparations  for  the 
building.  It  tells  how  Solomon  made 
arrangements  with  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  to  secure  the  material  for  the 
building  and  the  skill  which  was  nec- 
essary to  work  it,  for  there  were  great 
timber  forests  in  Lebanon,  and 
Hiram's  subjects  had  exceptional  skill 
in  working  wood.  In  return,  Solomon 
famished  Hiram  with  compensation 
for  their  services  and  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  was  concluded.  For 
a  subsequent  grant  of  money  Solomon 
ceded  Hiram  twenty  cities  in  Galilee. 
Further,  to  prosecute  the  work,  Solo- 
mon raised  from  among  his  people  an 
enormous  levy  which  worked  one 
month  and  rested  two. 

Chap.  6  is  occupied  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Temple.  It  had  a 
porch  in  front  and  three  stories  of 
rooms  buOt  round  about  the  wall  on 
three  sides.  Within  the  Temple,  at 
the  back,  was  the  oracle  or  Holy  of 
Holies, — ^half  the  length  of  the  Tem- 
ple proper  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  widL   In  many  places,  e.  g.,  on  walls 


and  doors,  rich  carving  was  in  evi- 
dence. The  first  twelve  verses  of 
chap.  7  deal  with  Solomon's  palace, 
but  with  verse  13  the  description  of 
the  Temple  is  resumed,  verses  13-22 
being  devoted  to  the  two  great  bronze 
pillars  with  ornamental  capitals,  and 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  to  the  Temple 
vessels — ^the  sea  of  bronze,  supported 
by  twelve  bronze  oxen,  the  ten  lavers 
that  ran  on  wheels,  also  pots,  shovels, 
and  basins,  all  of  bronze. 

For  the  men  of  to-day,  however, 
these  things  are  of  little  more  than 
archeological  interest.  They  have 
certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesus  Christ:  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  passage  centers  in  the 
great  prayer  of  dedication  in  chap. 
8,  to  which  the  first  eleven  verses  are 
an  introduction,  which  tells  how  Solo- 
mon, accompanied  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
people,  brought  up  the  ark  from  Zion 
to  the  Temple  and  how,  after  the  sac- 
rifice of  innumerable  sheep  and  oxen, 
the  priests  set  it  in  the  oracle,  where- 
upon the  place  was  filled  with  the 
cloud  of  Jehovah's  glory. 

The  real  words  of  dedication 
(verses  12  and  13)  preserved  more 
fully  in  the  Greek  version,  are  in 
poetical  form  and  run  as  follows: 

The  mm  hath  Jehorah  aet  in  the  heaveiu. 
He  himself  hath  determined  to  dwell  in 
the  darkness; 

And  so  I  hare  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in, 
A  place  to  abide  in  for  ever  and  eyer. 

The  reference  is  to  the  dark  inner 
shrine  of  the  Temple  where  the  glo- 
rious (Jod  of  the  universe  has  con- 
sented to  dwell.  Thereupon  the  peo- 
ple stood  to  receive  Solomon's  blessing, 
and  he  offered  the  prayer  of  dedica- 
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tion,  singularly  noble,  suggestive,  and 
comprehensive,  which  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  unmistakable  allusions  to  the  exile 
which  did  not  take  place  till  between 
three  and  four  centuries  afterward, 
and  for  other  reasons,  scholars  are 
agreed  that  this  prayer,  in  its  present 
form,  is  a  late  composition;  but,  as 
we  have  frequently  seen  in  similar 
discussions,  this  does  not  affect  its  re- 
ligious value  as  a  fine  expression  of 
the  spiritual  mind  of  Israel.  The 
prayer  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

"Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  for 
his  habitation,  and  hath  this  day  ful- 
filled his  promise — ^the  promise  made 
in  2  Samuel  7 — ^to  David,  that  his 
son  would  build  him  an  house.  May 
the  faithful  Jehovah  further  fulfil  his 
promise  by  continuing  evermore  the 
dynasty  of  David ! 

Hearken,  0  thou  that  dwellest  in 
heaven,  unto  the  prayers  that  thy 
servant  and  thy  people  may  direct 
toward  this  place  (cf.  DaniePs  prayer 
toward  Jerusalem  in  Dan.  6 :10) ;  and 
when  thou  hearest,  forgive.  When 
a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the 
transgressor;  when  the  people  are 
smitten  in  battle  for  their  sins ;  when 
for  their  sin  the  thirsty  land 
withereth;  when  any  evil  of  whatso- 
ever kind  befall :  hear  thou  in  heaven 
when  they  cry  in  penitence  to  thee — ; 
they,  or  the  strangers  who,  won  by 
the  story  of  thy  might,  will  come  to 
worship  thee,  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth — and  when  thou  hearest,  for- 
give. Should  thy  people  be  carried 
into  exile,  and  there  they  with  con- 
fession turn  unto  thee  with  all  their 
heart  and  pray  toward  this  city  and 
house  of  thine,  graciously  grant  that 
their  enemies  take  pity  upon  them; 
for  they  are  thine  own  people,  the 
people  of  thine  ancient  choice" 
(8:14-53). 

Then  Solomon  blessed  the  people, 


entreating  the  God  who  had  faithful- 
ly kept  his  ancient  promise  to  be  with 
them  as  he  had  been  with  the  fathers, 
inclining  their  hearts  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  maintaining  their  cause, 
that  all  the  world  might  know  that 
Israel's  God  is  the  only  god  (verses 
54-61).  After  this  prayer  he  offered 
sacrifice  on  a  stupendous  scale,  which 
was  followed  by  a  week  of  festival; 
and  on  the  eighth  day  the  king  sent 
the  people  to  their  homes  with  hearts 
touched  to  gladness  by  God's  goodness 
to  them  and  to  the  throne. 

From  this  noble  prayer  we  may 
learn  much  about  God  and  about  the 
nature  of  true  prayer :  (1)  The  God 
whom  we  worship  in  prayer  is  an  in- 
finite God — the  heaven  of  heavens  can 
not  contain  him  (27) — a  faithful 
God  (23f.),  who  knows  the  human 
heart  (39),  who  defends  (as  we  have 
seen  in  recent  history)  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  (32),  who  can  hear 
human  prayer,  and  is  able  and  eager 
to  forgive  the  penitent.  (2)  The 
prayer  begins  with  an  ascription  of 
praise  (15ff.).  The  longer  Biblical 
prayers,  and  many  of  the  Psalms 
(103-107,  111-113,  117,  118,  135,  136, 
etc.)  begin  with  praise  or  thanksgiv- 
ing. '^Enter  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving  and  into  his  courts  with 
praise" :  This  is  a  good  motto  for  pri- 
vate no  less  than  for  public  prayer — 
"giving  thanks,*'  as  Paul  says,  "al- 
ways for  all  things.'*  (3)  The  prayer 
is  throughout  essentially  a  prayer  for 
forgiveness,  a  forgiveness  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  confession  (47).  "Give"  is 
one  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  pray- 
er, but  so  also  is  "Forgive."  We  can 
not  understandingly  enter  the  holy 
presence  of  God  without  feeling  our 
un worthiness ;  but  we  may  pray  with 
confidence,  for  we  have  the  assurance 
that,  if  we  confess,  he  is  faithful  to 
forgive.  (4)  Very  noticeable  is  the 
large  unselfish  comprehensiveness  of 
the  prayer :  "moreover  concerning  the 
foreigner"  (41).    Prayer  must  not  be 
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narrow  or  selfish,  we  must  care  for 
and  pray  for  the  welfare  of  those  be- 
yond our  group  or  society  or  church 
or  nation.    Jesus  taught  us  to  pray 
to  ^<our  Father/'  and  he  is  the  Father 
of  US  all.    There  is  nothing  that  the 
world  more  needs  to-day  than  an  un- 
selfish and  generous  regard  for  the 
rights   and  needs  of  other  nations. 
The  war  has  immeasurably  embittered 
national    relationships,   strengthened 
racial  animosities,  and  aggravated  na 
tional  jealousies;  and  now  that  it  is 
over,  these  evil  tempers  should  be  put 
away.    If  they  are  not — ^if  something 
like  a  League  of  Nations  and  a  gen- 
uine brotherhood  of  humanity  be  not 
speedily  organized — ^nothing  is  more 
certain    than    that    the    world    will 
plunge  once  more  into  chaos  and  hor- 
ror  on   a  scale   inconceivably  more 
tragic  than  that  from  which  it  has 
just  emerged.    But  this  will  be  pre- 
vented if  we  learn  really  to  care  for 
the  sorrows,  the  sufferings,  the  inter- 
ests, and  the  welfare  of  one  another, 
and  if  with  all  our  hearts  we  turn 
to  God  with  the  prayer,  "Moreover 
concerning  the  foreigner  we  entreat 
thee,  O  Lord." 

Sept.  18— The  Glory  of 
Solomon's  Reign 

(1  Kings  10:1-13,  23-25) 

This  chapter,  with  its  brilliant  set- 
ting and  its  worldly  temper,  makes 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  prayer  of 
chap.  8,  with  its  spiritual  insight 
and  its  profound  and  large-hearted 
piety.  It  introduces  us  to  "Solomon 
in  all  his  glory";  it  is  not  a  relig- 
ious glory,  but  a  very  secular  glory 
indeed.  Chap., 9 :26-28  describes  Solo- 
mon's far-reaching  commercial  en- 
terprise made  possible  by  his  navy, 
which  the  skilful  Phenicians  had 
helped  him  to  build  and  man.  With 
it  he  traded  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
Ophir  (apparently  on  the  Persian 
Oulf),  whence  he  brought  back  gold. 


costly    wood,    and    precious    stones 

(10:llf.). 

These  facts  may  explain  the  visit 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  which  was  a 
great  commercial  empire  in  south- 
western Arabia.  It  would  be  impor- 
tant for  her  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  brilliant  and  enterprising  king 
of  Israel,  whose  ships  skirted  her 
shores  on  their  way  to  yet  more  dis- 
tant places.  This  motive  appears  to 
underlie  the  allusions  in  verses  4  and 
5.  It  was  not  only  Solomon's  wis- 
dom that  took  the  queen's  breath 
away,  but  his  palace,  his  luxurious 
table,  his  magnificent  retinue,  etc.; 
the  enumeration  of  these  things  is 
much  more  elaborate  than  the  refer- 
ence to  his  wisdom,  and  verse  7  ex« 
plicitly  says  that  it  was  his  prosperity 
no  less  than  his  wisdom  that  stimu- 
lated her  curiosity.  But  with  the 
delightful  naivete  characteristic  of 
such  stories,  the  motive  actually  as- 
signed for  her  visit  to  Solomon  is 
that  she  might  ^i;est  him  with  rid- 
dles." The  **wi8dom"  which  his  an- 
swers displayed  would  be  wisdom  of 
the  shrewd  type  alluded  to  in  the  last 
lesson  but  one,  and  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  the  two  mothers  who 
each  claimed  the  living  child  (cf. 
3:16-28).  Solomon  was  able  to  an- 
swer all  her  questions — so  the  story 
runs;  and  so  wonderful  did  he  seem 
to  her,  for  wisdom  and  wealth,  that 
even  his  servants  were  to  be  envied 
the  privilege  of  being  so  near  him; 
and  she  broke  into  praise  of  the  Gk>d 
of  Israel  for  giving  his  people  such  a 
king. 

It  is  tempting  to  connect  this  tale 
of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  Solomon 
with  the  chapters  last  dealt  with, 
which  recounted  his  costly  and  elab- 
orate arrangements  for  the  building 
and  the  furnishing  of  the  Temple, 
and  to  deduce  from  this  connection 
the  trite  lesson  that  piety  is  rewarded 
by  prosperity.  But  In  the  lesson  of 
a  fortnight  ago  we  had  a  taste  of 
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Solomon's  moral  quality  in  onr  study 
of  the  steps  by  which  he  reached  the 
throne.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  a 
great  and  imprescdve  secular  force, 
but  hardly  a  religious  force  at  all, 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  a  religious 
force  which  boded  ill  to  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  Hebrew  religion,  as 
we  see  clearly  enough  from  11:1-10* 
No,  we  must  look  for  the  moral  else- 
where; and  it  is  to  be  found,  not  by 
connecting  chap.  10  with  chaps.  6-8, 
but  by  connecting  it  with  the  story 
of  his  large  harem  in  11:1-8,  with 
its  concomitant  evil  passions,  and  with 
the  story  of  the  revolution  which 
split  the  kingdom  forever  in  two 
(11 :26-12 :20) .  Unhappily  neither  of 
these  stories  falls  within  the  scheme 
of  this  quarter's  lessons,  so  that  the 
real  tragedy  of  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  incident  described  in  chap. 
10  IS  likely  to  be  missed. 

The  tragedy  is  this:  The  passion 
for  wealth,  which  assumes  so  naive 
and  innocent  a  form  in  the  story  of 
tiie  queen  of  Sheba's  visit,  exprest 
itself  in  costly  ambitions,  in  build- 
ing projects  for  example — ^we  are  told 
in  7:1  that  his  gorgeous  palace  took 
thirteen  years  to  build — and  these 
ambitions,  by  putting  an  intolerably 
heavy  strain  upon  the  property  and 
the  liberty  of  his  subjects  (4:7,  27; 
5 :13)  bred  a  discontent  which  issued 
in  revolution.  Solomon's  wisdom, 
whatever  it  was,  was  certainly  not 
the  wisdom  of  the  higher  statesman- 
ship ;  it  was  that  wisdom  which,  hav- 
ing no  large  grasp  of  those  religious 
and  moral  qualities  on  which  the  se- 
curity of  men  and  states  depends, 
could  not  ward  off  the  inevitable  ruin. 
The  story  of  our  chapter,  taken  with 
its  sequel,  really  suggests  the  futility 
of  a  splendor  and  a  wisdom  which 
are  merely  earthly.  They  keep  neither 
the  heart  true  nor  the  State  safe.  The 
glory  of  Solomon  has  a  baleful  glit- 
ter for  those  who  know  what  it  meant 
and  what  it  led  to ;  and,  quite  apart 


from  its  sinister  significjmee,  to  tbe 
clear  eyes  of  Jesus  that  c^ory  was 
nothing  to  the  glory  of  a  simple 
meadow-flower  (Matt.  6:28f.). 


Sept.  19 — EvUs  of  Intemperance 

(ProY.  23:19-21,  29-35) 

^'This  paragraph,"  says  Professor 
Toy,  speaking  more  particularly  of 
verses  29-35,  '^^ves  the  fullest  and 
liveliest  description  of  drunkenness  in 
the  Old  Testament."  Perhaps  the 
most  disgusting  scene  of  all  is  that 
painted  by  Isaiah  in  28:8-10,  where 
he  shows  us  staggering  priests  and 
prophets,  with  reeling  steps  and  reel- 
ing judgment,  and  ^^bles  full  of 
vomit  and  filthiness."  The  peculiar 
horror  of  that  picture  is  that  the  men 
who  so  degraded  and  disgraced  them- 
selves were  the  professional  leaders 
of  the  country's  religious  life.  The 
interest  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs  is 
of  a  more  general  kind:  it  describes 
in  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  the  help- 
less bewilderment  to  which  indul- 
gence in  strong  drink  reduces  a  man. 

Verses  19-21,  which  affectionately 
address  the  reader  as  ^'my  son,"  as  tho 
the  words  came  from  a  loving  and 
anxious  father,  constitute  a  warning 
not  only  against  wine,  but  against 
gluttony;  for 

''Gorging  and  drink  make  men  paupers. 
And  drowainesB  eoyers  with  rags."  ^ 

Often  enough  the  book  of  Proverbs 
takes  occasion  to  hold  the  lazy  man  up 
to  ridicule  (cf.  6:6-11)  and  to  de- 
nounce* indolence  as  one  of  the  sins 
which  lead  straight  to  poverty  and 
misery.  .  But  this  is  not  exactly  what 
is  meant  here:  By  ^'drowsiness"  is 
meant  that  sleepy-headedness  which 
follows  in  the  wake  of  excessive  eating 
and  especially  of  indulgence  in  liquor. 
Habitual  indolence  tends  to  paralyze 
alertness  and  to  destroy  the  capacity 
for  work ;  and  any  form  of  indulgence 

*  I  SViS^J^^J^  WMmm  BookB  In  M^d^m 
9p€seh  (Pili^Bi  Pm),  p.  146, 
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which  creates  or  fosters  indolence  sets 
a  man  therefore  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  poverty — ^f  or  the  day  is  com* 
ing  when,  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  The  warning 
contained  in  these  three  verses  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  social  diagnosis 
which  conntries  that  do  not  wish  to 
encourage  parasites  would  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart. 

The  next  passage  (29-35)  is  more 
elaborate.  Through  verses  29  and  30 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  banquet  at  which 
men  are  sitting  late  into  the  night 
over  their  wine,  with  dull  red  eyes, 
till  they  have  developed  the  quarrel* 
some  temper  and  come  to  blowi^ 
'S^ounds  without  cause" — ^that  is 
blows  which  could  have  spared  them- 
selves had  they  had  the  sense  to  keep 
away  from  the  wine-cup.  Then  fol- 
lows the  familiar  warning : 

Look  not  on  the  ruddy  wine, 
y    When  in  the  cup  it  sparUeB. 
Smoothly  it  glideth  down; 

Bat  at  Uut  it  bites  like  a  serpent, 

And  «tingeth  like  an  adder. 

Strong  drink  has  the  same  strange 
fascination  and  the  same  venomous 
and  deadly  power  as  a  serpent.  The 
point  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the 
silence  and  treachery,  the  suddenness 
and  unexpectedness  of  the  attack,  and 
in  the  deadly  issue  of  it  all.  The  man 
who  is  stung  by  one  or  the  other  is 
poisoned,  and,  as  poisoned,  doomed. 

The  passage  goes  on  to  hold  up  to 
scorn  the  drunkard's  besotted  help- 
lessness and  bewilderment,  his  inabil- 
ity to  direct  his  powers,  his  lack  of 
control  over  his  imagination,  his 
reason,  his  speech.  EUs  head  is  giddy, 
gait  uncertain,  behaves  like  a  man  in 
a  boat  tossed  upon  an  angry  sea. 

Strange  things  thine  eyes  behold, 

Thy  mind  and  thy  speech  go  a-wandering. 
Like  one  riding  to  sea  art  thou 

In  the  throes  of  a  violent  storm.  * 

The  last  verse  sets  the  drunkard 
in  the  most  pathetic  light  of  alL  It 
represents  him  as  just  beginning  to 

>Tliii  tTAnilation  reits  In  part  upon  the  Grosk 
text,  which  MOB  pxtoaUe  to  tha  Hebraw  hart. 


wake  up  out  of  his  debauch,  but  as 
still  60  steeped  in  his  besotted  stupid- 
ity that  he  is  all  unconscious  of  the 
blows  with  which  he  was  beaten  in  the 
quarrel  over  the,  cups.  So  far  is  he 
from  feeling  any  sense  of  shame  at  the 
bestial  level  to  which  his  appetite  has 
brought  him  that  his  one  desire  is  to 
get  back  to  his  carouse  again. 

The  passage,  brief  as  it  is,  consti- 
tutes a  vivid  and  eloquent  indictment 
of  the  drink  fiend.  In  xmf  orgetable 
pictures  and  withering  words  it  brings 
before  us  the  awful  power  of  drink 
to  render  a  man  lazy,  incompetent, 
stupid,  and  helpless,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  power  of  reason  and  coherent 
speech,  and  even  of  the  feeling  of  re- 
morse or  the  desire  to  do  better.  He 
stands  before  us  as  a  nuisance  and  a 
disgrace  to  himself  and  to  society. 
And  the  power  that  can  reduce  men  to 
such  a  level  must  be  fought  with  the 
same  resourcefulness  and  the  same 
relentlessness  ^  we  should  bring 
against  an  enemy  who  would  seek  the 
ruin  of  our  land :  for  this  is  ruin  in- 
deed, as  terrible  and  tragic  as  any 
that  can  be  wrought  by  the  invasion 
of  an  alieu  foe.  Until  this  enemy  can 
be  destroyed  root  and  branch,  it  is  idle 
to  hope  or  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  our  shattered  world. 


Sept.SG — Review:  Saul,Davidj 
and  Solomon  Compared 

Since  the  fourth  Sunday  of  May  we 
have  been  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  through  the  first 
hundred  years  or  so  of  its  develop- 
ment. By  Hebrew  historians,  as  in- 
deed by  most  historians  till  recent 
times,  the  doings  and  the  life  of  the 
common  people  were  little  considered. 
Thomas  Davidson,  the  subject  of  the 
^veil-known  Life  of  a  Scottish  Proba- 
tioner, wrote  when  he  was  a  school- 
boy: '^e  get  tremendous  drillings  in 
history  and  geography:  they  have 
the  dates  of  all  Ihe  kings  that  have 
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reigned  or  battles  that  have  been 
fought  in  England ;  nevertheless,  if  I 
am  put  down  at  a  date,  I  generally  re- 
take my  position  at  the  relation  of 
facts."  The  theme  of  history,  whether 
it  was  dates  or  facts  that  were  strest, 
was  kings  and  battles.  So  it  is  in  the 
Old  Testament,  one  of  whose  chief  his- 
torical books  is  actually  called  the 
Book  of  Kings.  In  the  case  of  Hebrew 
history,  however,  this  emphasis  upon 
Kings  is  not  without  considerable  his- 
torical justification.  As  a  jumble  of 
separate  or,  at  best,  loosely  coherent 
tribes,  the  Hebrew  people  could  never 
have  played  an  effective  role  in  his- 
tory. It  was  the  consolidation  of  those 
tribes  into  one  compact  people  effected 
by  the  monarchy,  in  particular  by 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon,  that  en- 
abled Israel  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
her  great  opportunity,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  unique  contribution 
which  she  was  later  to  make  to  the 
history  and  religion  of  the  world. 

The  conventional  estimate  of  Israel's 
first  three  kings  needs,  however,  in 
some  respects,  to  be  drastically  re- 
vised in  the  interest  of  historical 
truths.  Saul  was  early  vilified — ^we 
find  the  Chronicler  maintaining  that 
Saul  met  his  end  because  he  "inquired 
not  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  10 :14)  where- 
as the  earlier  source  frankly  admits 
that  he  did  inquire  but  that  Jehovah 
did  not  answer  him  (1  Sam.  28:6) — 
and  David  and  Solomon  were  early 
idealized,  David  as  "the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,"  and  Solomon  as  the 
very  incarnation  of  wisdom.  The  vili- 
fication and  the  idealization  alike 
have  persisted  to  the  present  day.  Of 
course  there  are  historical  facts  in  the 
careers  of  these  great  men  which  help 
to  explain  these  more  or  less  distorted 
estimates :  they  do  not  hang,  like  the 
earth,  upon  nothing.  Saul's  career  is 
stained  by  jealousy  of  his  more  at- 
tractive and  versatile  rival ;  over  and 
over  again.  David  touches  the  lofti- 
est heights  of  magnanimity,  and  Solo- 


mon is  a  mighty  master  of  brilliant 
commercial  enterprise:  but  they  are 
all  long  removed  from  the  noble  figure 
sketched  in  Ps.  72. 

The  truth  is  that  the  first  three 
kings  of  Israel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon, represent  a  swift  and  steady 
advance  away  from  the  simplicities  of 
early  Hebrew  life,  in  the  direction  of 
the  worldliness,  licentiousness,  extrav- 
agance, and  cruelties  of  Oriental 
courts.  Saul,  e.g.,  is  recorded  to  have 
had  only  one  wife  (1  Sam.  14 :50)  and 
one  concubine  (2  Sam.  21 :11) ;  of 
David  six  wives  are  mentioned  (2 
Sam.  3:2-5)  while  Solomon's  harem  is 
said  to  have  included  seven  hundred 
wives  and  three  hundred  concubines 
( 1  Kings,  11 :3 ) .  Again,  David's  meth- 
ods were  more  violent  than  Saul's; 
Solomon's,  as  the  story  of  his  accession 
shows,  more  violent  than  David's. 
Noting  these  things,  we  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  fear  exprest  in  1  Sam.  8 
of  the  dangers  of  monarchy.  Solomon 
is  the  full-blooded  Oriental  despot, 
the  incarnation,  as  his  subsequent 
career  shows,  of  that  very  secular 
spirit,  against  which  the  nobler  voices 
of  Israel  uttered  an  earnest  and  con- 
tinual  protest;  and  one  element  of 
interest  in  the  subsequent  story  lies 
in  watching  what  became  of  the  king- 
dom established  by  such  methods  and 
by  such  a  man.  When  we  think  of 
the  revolution  which  broke  Israel  into 
two  kingdoms  immediately  after  Solo- 
mon's death  and  sent  each  its  separ- 
ate way,  and,  when  we  consider  the 
fate  of  modem  empires  reared  upon 
force,  we  may  say  that  the  lesson  of 
modern,  no  less  than  of  ancient,  his- 
tory is  that  an  empire  established  or 
maintained  by  violence  is  anything 
but  stable. 

There  is  of  course,  another  side  to 
all  this.  These  three  kings  had  difiS- 
cult  work  to  do^  the  work  of  ereating 
and  consolidating  a  nation,  and  on  the 
whole  they  did  it  well.  Their  charac- 
ters were  marked  by  great  blemishes, 
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nevertheless   they    were    great   men, 
and  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  look 
at  the  redeeming  qualities  which  give 
them  a  real  claim  to  greatness.    Saul's 
jealousy    of   David,  which   was   un- 
doubtedly aggravated  by  a  predisposi- 
tion to  melancholy,  was  not  without 
its  redeeming  nobleness:  it  was  jeal- 
ousy of  a  man  through  whom  his  own 
life-work  was  destined  to  be  ruined. 
The  idea  that  had  haunted  Saul's  im- 
agination and  determined  his  activity, 
from  the  moment  when  Samuel  whis- 
pered the  first  promise  and  raised  the 
first  hopes  in  his   heart,  was  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom — of  the  kingdom,  how- 
ever, not  as  an  honor  to  be  grasped 
at,  but  as  a  task  to  be  worked  out. 
To  him  this  had  been  the  supreme  and 
dearest  thing  since  the  day  when  ^liis 
heart  was  changed."  But  any  flicker- 
ing hope  he  may  have  dared  to  cher- 
ish was  as  good  as  extinguished  by 
the  advent  of  David.    How  full  of 
pathos  then  became  the  words :  "What 
can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom!" 
(1  Sam.  18:8).    If  David  succeeds  in 
taking  that,  then  he  takes  with  it  the 
life  of  Saul,  and  that  life  which  had 
begim  with  such  enthusiasm  and  con- 
secrated energy  will  appear  to  be  but 
"cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void."     All 
that  made  Saul's  life  worth  living  will 
be  ruined  by  David's  success,   and 
from  this  point  of  view  his  persecu- 
tion of  David  becomes  intelligible. 

Saul  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  great 
enough  to  found  a  monarchy.  A 
splendid  man  physically,  he  has  im- 
pressive qualities  of  heart  to  match. 
He  must  surely  have  been  a  lovable 
man  for  whose  dead  body  the  men  of 
Jahesh  were  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  (1  Sam.  31:11-13),  and  over 
whom  the  man  he  had  hunted  almost 
to  the  death  sang  one  of  the  most 
touching^  elegies  that  ever  celebrated 
hmnan  worth  (2  Sam.  1:19-27).  Yet 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  later 
day  was  that  God  had  rejected  him, 
and  a  study  of  his  character  confirms 


the  relative  justice  of  that  view.  His 
undoubted  power  was  paralyzed  by 
jealousy.  He  could  not  bear  about 
him  a  younger  man  who  was  his  match 
or  his  superior.  '^Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  David  his  tens  of  thou- 
sands." Few  men  can  endure  vnth- 
out  resentment  a  comparison  like  that. 
Jealousy  bred  suspicion;  suspicion, 
malice;  and  this,  working  upon  his 
undoubted  predisposition  to  melan- 
choly, led  him  to  ruin. 

David,  on  the  other  hand,  despite 
his  tragic  faults,  was  yet  a  true  prince 
of  Ood.  Tender  as  a  woman  to  the 
friend  he  loves  and  even  to  the  enemy 
who  hunts  his  life,  generous  to  his 
foes,  fearless  in  every  venture,  and 
resourceful  in  every  difficulty,  master 
of  war  and  song — all  who  come  near 
him  feel  his  strange  charm.  Brave 
men  will  lay  down  their  lives  for  him, 
if  need  be  (2  Sam.  23:13-17).  Relig- 
ion, too,  is  a  great  reality  for  this  man 
— ^how  great  we  can  see  from  his  eager- 
ness to  build  Jehovah  a  house,  and 
from  the  deference  he  pays  to  the 
word  of  the  prophet  who  challenges 
his  baseness  (2  Sam.  12:13).  His 
countrymen  were  right  when  they  be- 
lieved that  it  was  he  who  was  the 
chosen  of  Jehovah.  It  was  he  who  by 
his  genius  both  for  war  and  peace  con- 
solidated the  scattered  interests  of  the 
people,  recreated  the  nation,  and  gave 
them  a  not  inconspicuous  place  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Solomon,  too,  by  his  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  by  his  genius  for  trade 
and  conmierce,  enormously  extended 
the  prestige  of  Israel.  It  was  not  as 
a  religious  but  as  a  secular  force  that 
he  shines:  even  his  great  Temple  is 
built  doubtless  on  foreign  models  by 
the  help  of  foreign  architects  and 
partly  of  foreign  workmen  —  archi- 
tects, and  workmen  of  the  nation  that 
later  gave  Jezebel  to  Israel ;  and  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  his  enormous 
harem  of  foreign  wives,  who  neces- 
sarily brought  with  them  into  Israel 
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the  worship  of  their  foreign  gods,  we 
can  see  how  little  Solomon  really  cared 
for  the  traditional  parity  of  Hebrew 
religion:  indeed,  from  the  religions 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  fairly  said 
that  S<domon  was  the  most  dangerous 
man  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Hebrew 
throne.  Bnt  that  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  who,  by  his  extensive  commer- 
cial relationships  and  other  enter- 
prises, created  a  genuinely  interna- 
tional atmosphere  and  lifted  Israel 
into  a  position  of  undeniable  promi- 
nence in  the  Oriental  world,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  He  did  not  win  his 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  glory  for 
nothing. 
On  a  survey  of  the  career  of  these 


three  great  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  which 
lasted  in  Israel  for  three  centuries  and 
in  Judah  for  more  than  four,  we  can 
not  help  feeling  what  a  strangely 
checkered  thing  human  character  is: 
with  great  evil  <much  good  may  be 
blended,  and  with  great  good  much 
eviL  But  blended  as  those  characters 
were  of  good  and  evil,  God  used  them 
to  get  his  great  work  done.  And  he 
can  use  us,  too.  In  this  great  new  age 
he  invites  us  all  to  share  in  his  mighty 
task  of  creating  a  nobler  world :  and 
this  we  may  do,  in  our  humbler  mea- 
sure, if  we  be  men  of  consecrated  will 
and  purpose. 


THE  PALESTINE  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY 


Ik  an  archeological  direction  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  is  already  having  ef- 
fect, particularly  in  the  Near  East. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Palestine. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Turks  archeolo- 
gical investigation  was  carried  on  with 
the  handicap  of  tiresome  and  dift> 
oouraging  disabilities  and  interference. 
It  was  difficult  in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  pemussion,  and  after  that  was 
obtained  it  was  often  difficult  to  have 
the  conditions  kept  open.  With  Pal- 
estine swept  free  from  Turkisli  con- 
trol the  first  effect  seen  is  the  infiuz 
of  scholars  representing  many  coun- 
tries, societies,  and  religious  bodies. 
The  advantage  of  an  association  af- 
fording to  these  an  official  means  of 
common  cooperation  and  criticism  be- 
came increasingly  evident.  The  re- 
sult is  that  on  January  29th  of  this 
year  twenty-^ight  scholars  met  at  the 
Dominican  Biblical  School  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  organized  the  Palestine  Ori- 
ental Society  with  the  object  of  cul- 
tivating and  publishing  researches  on 
the  ancient  East.  Organization  waA  ef- 
fected with  Pdre  Lagrange  as  Presi- 
dent, Professors  Clay  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, and  Garstang  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  as  Vice-Presidents,  Pro- 


fessor Nahum  Slouseh  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  Paris,  as  Secretary,  and  the 
Bev.  Herbert  Danby  of  St.  Gteorge's 
Cathedral,  Jerusalem,  as  Treasurer. 
The  immediate  success  of  this  soSety 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members  of  international  re- 
pute have  been  gained,  and  that  at 
its  first  meeting,  held  on  May  25th, 
1920,  nearly  twenty  papers  were  read 
on  subjects  that  ranged  from  linguis- 
tic and  tezt-ciitical  matters  to  the 
realms  of  numismatics,  archeology  in 
all  its  branches,  comparative  religion, 
and  anthropology. 

It  is  intended  that  at  least  four 
meetings  shall  be  held  yearly  daring 
the  season,  which  reaches  from  No- 
v^nber  to  May.  A  brief  oonstitution 
and  simple  by-laws  have  already  been 
adopted.  Membership  may  be  ob- 
tained on  ^plication  and  by  the  pay- 
ment of  five  dollars  yearly  or  fifty 
dollars  for  life  membership.  Ameri- 
can subscribers  may  send  their  appli- 
cations and  payments  to  Dr.  Bttalein.^ 
M.  Grice,  Assistant  in  the  Babylonian 
Collection  of  Tale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

ProfeflMT  Taloott  Williams,  LL.D.,  LittJD.,  Cblmnbia  University,  Nefw  York  City 


SepU  6 — What  Is  a  Newspaper 

Thb  newspaper  is  a  eoaperative  institu- 
tion.    It  ean  not  exist  without  a  pnblie. 

No  pablie  ean  have  a  eonscious  existence 
or  aet  as  a  whole  without  the  newspaper. 
The  essence  of  a  newspaper  or  of  any  period- 
ical lies  in  the  fact  that  some  one  wants  to 
read  it^  and  to  pay  for  reading  it. 

If  a  man,  with  all  the  ability  for  creat- 
ing a  newspaper  and  all  the  means  to  pay 
for  it,  were  to  edit  a  daily  newspaper  of 
which  only  one  copy  were  printed,  this  would 
not  be  a  newspaper.  It  would  be  a  daily 
pamphlet  of  which  one  copy  existed.  If  he 
were  to  print  such  a  paper  and  give  it  away, 
this  would  not  be  a  newspaper.  Within 
limited  areasj  this  has  been  tried.  The  pub- 
lic would  have  none  of  it — and  justly.  The 
reflex  of  the  reader  desiring  news  and  opin- 
ion is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  period- 
ical, whether  published  several  times  a  day, 
•a  mftny  American  newspapers  are,  daily, 
semi-weekly,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly. 
An  annual,  anyone  can  see,  is  not  in  any  just 
sense  of  the  word  a  periodical,  the  interval 
is  too  long.  It  may  be  a  better  annual 
because  it  contains  certain  facts,  and  be 
taken  yearly,  like  an  almanac;  but  there  is 
not  present  the  essential  factor  of  a  body  of 
people  who  wish  this  issue  at  sufftdently 
frequent  intervals  to  create  a  consciousness 
of  tiie  general  and  mutual  desire  for 
mutual  knowledge  of  their  own  city  and 
the  world  without. 

The  "quarterly,"  published  four  times  a 
year,  was  in  England,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  from  about  1800  to  the  mid-Victo- 
rian period,  an  important  organ  of  opinion. 
But  here  again  it  was  important  because 
people  wished  to  subscribe  to  it.  English 
law  recognizes  this  by  statute,  and  Amer- 
ican law  by  its  decisions.  The  English 
"New8pi^)eT  Libel  and  Begistration  Aet" 
of  1881  defines  a  newspaper  as  "any  paper 
containing  public  news,  intelligence,  or  oc- 
currences or  any  remarks  or  observations 
therein  printed  for  sale  and  published 
periodioally  or  in  parts  or  numbers  at  inter- 


vals not  exceeding  twenty-eix  days."  Here 
is  recognition  of  two  facts:  that  a  news- 
paper must  be  a  daily  really  to  reflect  pub- 
lic consciousness,  and  the  additional  cir- 
cumstance that  the  newspaper  began  in 
magazines  published  at  the  interval  of  a 
month,  later  of  a  week,  then  of  a  day,  and 
so  on  until,  between  eleven  A.  K.  and  six 
P.  M.,  in  an  American  city  newspapers  ap- 
pear almost  hourly. 

This  is  the  broad  division  between  a  news- 
paper and  a  book.  A  book  is  the  author^ 
work.  Walt  Whitman  in  1855  had  to  set 
up  Leaves  of  Graes  himself  in  order  to  get 
it  printed  at  alL  In  the  forty  yeara  between 
its  publication  and  his  death  there  were 
many  years  in  which  he  received  only  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  from  it,  some  years 
in  which  he  received  les^  in  royalties.  But 
his  poems  remain  for  all  this  a  world  in- 
fluence, independent  of  whether  people  wish 
to  read  them  or  not.  Even  now  the  number 
of  readers  is  not  large.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  author  and  a  newspaper 
man.  The  author  writes  to  satisfy  his  desire 
for  self-expression.  If  people  read  him^ 
so  much  the  better;  if  people  neglect  him 
and  he  has  a  message,  so  much  the  worse 
for  them;  but  whether  he  is  read  or  unread 
has  no  effect  upon  his  position  in  literature. 

If  a  newspaper  man  is  not  read  on  the 
day  his  work  is  issued,  even  if  it  is  good 
newspaper  work,  it  is  stale  and  useless 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  weight 
and  efficacy  of  what  he  has  done  turns  upon 
the  desire  of  the  public  to  read  it,  and  the 
circumstance  that  people  do  read  it.  What 
we  call  news  has  very  little  effect  as  long  as 
it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth.  This  is  for 
two  reasons — ^the  spread  of  the  news  in  that 
way  is  never  complete,  and  the  utterance  of 
the  news  in  each  repetition  vrill  vary.  What 
makes  a  newspaper  article  strike  like  the 
hammer,  of  Thor  is  not  only  because  the 
article  is  timed  to  a  particular  juncture^ 
is  published  at  that  juncture,  and  says  what 
it  has  to  say,  right  or  wrong,  with  effect; 
but  because  eadi  reader  knows  that  a  huip 
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dred  thousand,  perhaps  a  million  (or  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  some  thirty  mil- 
lion) readers  on  the  same  day  are  reading 
the  same  fact  exprest  in  the  same  language 
so  that  they  are  all  receiving  exactly  the 
same  message.  This  creates  a  common  con- 
sciousness over  a  continent. 

The  functions  of  the  newspaper  man  and 
the  author  are,  therefore,  wide  apart.  An 
author  is  expressing  himself;  the  news- 
paper man  is  expressing  the  public.  The 
author  has  won  great  success  if  for  three 
hundred  years  a  thousand  people  a  year 
read  him.  The  newspaper  man  prefers  to 
take  his  three  hundred  thousand  readers  in 
one  day.  There  are  three  hundred  thousand 
people  reading  in  both  cases.  The  news- 
paper man  is  read  because  on  the  day  he 
is  published  three  hundred  thousand  people 
want  that  particular,  fact  and  are  aware 
that  they  are  a  part  of  a  living,  vital,  social 
whole.  The  man  who  is  read  by  a  thousand 
people  each  year  for  three  hundred  years  is 
instead  being  sought  by  a  select  few  to 
whom,  for  all  the  various  reasons  which 
make  a  book  long  read,  he  appeals.  There 
may  be,  as  was  the  case  with  Plato,  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  which  his  readers  cease 
altogether.  But  when  the  Greek  manu- 
script, which  was  laid  aside  for  centuries  in 
some  monastery  or  royal  collection  of  books, 
was  opened  again,  the  Plato  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  there  ready  to  teach  as  he  taught 
in  Aithens. 

The  responsibility  for  a  newspaper  is 
therefore  a  social  responsibility.  The  news- 
paper is  a  social  product,  a  social  creation. 
It  exists  for  the  same  reason  that  govern- 
ment, judges,  an  executive,  a  legislature, 
laws,  exist.  These  are  created  by  society, 
because  it  is  a  necessity  of  organized  society 
to  have  them.  If  organized  society  is  to  be 
a  conscious  society,  it  must  have  the  means 
of  consciousness.  The  newspaper  furnishes 
this  means.  The  government  itself  can 
not  furnish  this  consciousness  any  more  than 
a  single  sentient  part  of  an  organism  can 
fumish  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  that  impinges  from  without 
and  all  that  acts  within.  Society  is  an 
organism.  It  needs  an  organ  creating  con- 
sciousness. If  it  were  furnished  by  govern- 
ment it  would  inevitably  be  the  work  of 
those- who  at  that  time  managed  the  govern- 
ment  and   it   would   be   published   without 

r^fer^nce  to  the  support  of  the  public^  as 


many  of  the  periodicals  published  by  the 
United  States  government  are,  over  two 
hundred  in  number.  They  are  useful  as  a 
record  of  what  the  government  is  *  doing 
in  certain  fields,  or  more  generally  what 
that  particular  part  of  the  government 
wishes  to  have  people  think  the  government 
is  doing  in  certain  fields — ^but  these  period- 
icals are  published  without  the  reflex  of 
public  demand,  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  consequently  generally  beaten 
out  of  hand  by  periodicals  filling  the  same 
field. 

All  the  moral  issues,  therefore,  which 
center  around  the  newspaper  are  joint  moral 
issues.  They  are  shared  by  the  reader  as 
much  as  by  the  man  who  publishes  or  who 
writes  in  a  newspaper.  If  people  stop  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  the  newspaper  stops.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  the  public  has  a  more 
complete  veto  power  than  the  newspaper. 
When  Matthew  Arnold  said  that  every  people 
has  the  newspaper  it  deserves,  he  spoke  with- 
out knowing  what  a  newspaper  is.  What  is 
true  is  that  every  people  has  the  newspapers 
for  which  it  votes.  Every  time  you  buy 
a  newspaper  you  vote  for  its  existence. 
Every  time  you  insert  an  advertisement  in 
a  paper  you  aid  to  the  extent  of  the  profit 
on  your  advertisement  in  the  support  of  that 
newspaper. 

The  newspaper  is,  therefore,  a  complex  in 
which  a  man  (with  the  kind  of  ability 
which  leads  him  to  learn  or  to  divine  by 
his  own  insight  and  instinct  what  the  people 
want  and  will  pay  for),  gives  the  public 
that  for  which  the  public  will  vote,  by  its 
members  purchasing  the  paper  and  insert- 
ing advertisements.  The  responsibility  in 
this  case  is  mutuaL 

The  responsibility  of  the  man  who  pub- 
lishes and  writes  stands  against  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  circulation  he  secures,  but 
with  this  broad  difference — ^that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  newspaper  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  man  or  men  who  own  and  control  it, 
few  in  number,  while  the  responsibility  of 
the  public  for  its  circulation  is  diffused 
through  a  large  number  of  readers. 

If  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  public 
for  the  circulation  of  300,000  were  exprest 
as  to  each  individual,  it  would  be,  rudely 
and  inaccurately  but  still  visibly  recorded  by 
this  fraction:  1-300,000.  But  if  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  mai^  or  men  who  publish  and 
writ^   thq    newspaper    w^re    exprest    by    a 
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fraetdoiiy  it  wonlcl  be  300^000-1.  In  one  ease 
the  re^onsibilitj  is  immediate,  direct,  and 
personal ;  but  in  the  other  previous  case  the 
responsibilitj  is  'diffused.  A  bad  news- 
paper is  a  sin  like  any  other  wrong  act,  but 
nearly  all  of  us  stand  with  equanimity  at 
1-300,000  of  a  sin  while  we  are  ready  to 
condemn  without  hesitation  a  sin  300,000-1. 
Why  do  you  read  the  newspaper  you  takef 
Have  you  ever  felt  a  responsibility  for  itf 
If  not,  why  not,  since  your  money  makes  it 
possible  for  it  to  be  published  f  Have  you 
ever  written  objecting  to  anything  in  a 
newspaper  f  Have  you  ever  thought  about 
your  re^)onsibility  at  allf  Do  you  turn  at 
once  to  the  newspaper  that  you  like,  or  the 
newspaper  from  which  you  will  leamf  If 
a  good  newspaper  is  good  in  your  judgment 
but  dull,  and  another  newspaper  is  bad  in 
your  judgment  but  bright,  which  do  yon 
takef  As  between  magazines,  do  you  take 
the  magazine  that  will  improve  you,  or  the 
magazine  that  will  amuse  you,  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  demoralization f  Is  this  right  f  If 
it  is  not  right,  is  not  your  moral  responsibil- 
ity exaetfy  similar,  as  far  as  you  personal- 
ly are  concerned,  to  that  of  the  man  or 
men  who  produce  the  demoralizing  mag- 
azine f  Can  you  escape  this  responsibility  as 
a  good  citizen  f  What  have  you  done  to 
discharge  it,  besides  passing  the  buck  by 
blaming  the  reporter,  editor,  or  publisher  f 


Sept.  12 — Who  is  Responsible 
for  the  Newspaper? 

The  moral  responsibility  of  the  news- 
paper is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  joint 
responsibility,  immediate  and  personal  in  the 
case  of  the  newspaper,  general  and  diffused 
as  far  as  the  pubHc  is  concerned.  In  each 
case  however,  it  is  a  tangible  personal 
responsibility.  The  man  who  steadily  buys 
or  advertises  in  a  newspaper  whose  effect  is, 
he  thinks,  harmful  is  himself  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise,  and  from  this  personal  respon- 
sibility he  can  escape  as  little  as  the  pub- 
Usher  or  writer  can  escape  from  his  respon- 
sibility. The  responsibility  is  essentially  and 
ethically  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  value 
of  the  newspaper  or  of  any  periodical  rests 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  accurately  records 
the  evonts  of  the  day,  accurately  interprets 
and  expresses  the  consciousness  of  the  com- 
munity, and  uses  both  these  powers  in  order 
to  help  to  better  the  eommunity.    This  19  a 


responsibility  which  every  citizen  shares. 
Our  own  lives  are  misspent  unless  we  are 
consciously  using  all  that  we  do,  say,  and  are 
in  order  to  improve  the  community  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  When  a  citizen  votes  this 
responsiibility  is  concentrated,  immediate, 
and  conscious,  but  it  is  a  responsibility 
which  exists  through  all  of  each  day.  If  you 
throw  a  piece  of  paper  down  in  the  street, 
you  are  voting  for  dirty  streets.  If  you 
waste  water,  you  are  voting  for  dearer  water 
and  bad  government.  If  you  fail  to  report 
a  contagious  disease,  you  are  voting  for 
pestilence.  So  through  all  the  acts  of  the 
day  everything  you  do  is  part  of  a  public 
standard  of  public  ethics  and  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  newspaper  man  has  this  responsibility 
for  his  own  personal  life;  but  he  has  in 
addition  the  responsibility  that  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  powers  and  facilities  have 
made  him  part  of  the  organism  by  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  community  comes 
to  be  recorded,  visible,  and  of  reflex  influence 
on  the  daily  life  of  a  community.  This 
responsibility  is  recognized  by  the  news- 
paper, by  the  law,  and  by  the  public,  but 
the  public  has  always  been  far  more  quick 
(and  this  is  true  equally  of  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  public)  to  recognize  the 
responsibility  of  the  newspaper  at  this  point, 
and  of  the  law,  than  to  recognize  their  own 
personal  responsibility. 

The  improvement  of  the  newspaper  has 
gone  on  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  of 
periodical  publication  in  England.  News- 
papers began  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  it 
was  a  century  before  they  came  to  be  period- 
ically pubH^ed.  Until  this  came  about,  the 
newspaper  was  really  a  short  pamphlet.  It 
might  give  news  and  events,  it  might  give 
comment  on  an  event,  but  the  responsibility 
ended  with  the  issue  of  a  single  news  sheet, 
of  which  there  were  hundreds  of  news  sheets 
published  in  succession  for  a  week  or  two, 
while  news  was  active,  then  dying  away. 
These  newspapers  were  inaccurate,  alto- 
gether careless  in  their  statements  of  fact, 
printing  rumors  without  verifying  them  and 
without  sense  of  responsibility.  When 
periodicals  came  to  be  regularly  published, 
and  especially  when  they  came  to  be  pub- 
lished daily,  a  continuous  responsibility 
existed.  As  long  as  only  about  one-tenth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  population  could  read, 
the  newspaper  talked  only  to  a  vmJIi  frao- 
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tion.  The  eommon  8ehool  found  populations 
in  whieh  only  five  in  a  hundred  could  read 
a  newspaper ;  it  created  populations  in  -whidi 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  could  read  a  news- 
paper. When  this  came,  the  newspaper  re- 
flected the  entire  community. 

The  first  effect  of  this  reflex  of  the  public 
on  the  newspaper  and  the  newspaper  on  the 
public  was  that  the  periodical  became  more 
accurate.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago  the  Amer- 
ican daily  in  most  eases  (practically  in  all) 
printed  only  the  speeches  that  were  delivered 
during  a  campaign  supporting  the  candi- 
dates which  the  newspaper  was  8upx>orting. 
Horace  Greeley  was  a  great  editor,  but  he 
flatly  refused  to  publish  speeches  opposing 
the  party  which  The  Tributie  was  support- 
ing. Once  a  newspaper  was  embarked  and 
the  support  of  a  party  and  a  candidate 
obtained,  no  one  expected  from  it  anything 
but  a  one-sided  view  in  the  period  whieh 
is  often  alluded  to  as  the  golden  age  of 
American  journalism — when  Bennett,  Gree- 
ley, Baymond,  Dana,  at  the  North,  and 
Prentice  Bhett,  and  Daniels  at  the  South, 
were  the  great  figures  in  American  journal- 
ism. 

The  newspaper  educated  the  public  and  the 
public  educated  the  newspaper.  Both  learned 
that  accuracy  in  news  was  essential.  Both 
learned  that  each  needed  to  give  and  to  hear 
both  sides.  So  far  as  the  news  is  concerned, 
the  press  has  become  a  platform  in  which  es- 
sentially the  same  news  appears  in  all  news- 
papers and  is  generally  exprest  in  the  same 
way.  Only  the  comment  differs.  The  es- 
sential facts  needed  in  order  to  create 
public  consciousness  are  more  accurately 
published  than  they  ever  were,  and  appear 
more  accurately  with  each  successive  decade. 
The  Great  War  which  has  just  passed  was 
chronicled  more  accurately  in  the  news- 
papers as  it  went  on  from  day  to  day  than 
any  war  that  ever  was. 

Charges  are  constantly  made  against  news- 
papers and  against  both  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  that  they  combine  to 
suppress  news.  Except  in  cases  where  direet 
business  interests  in  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  have  their  effect  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  news  (and  this  will  be  taken  up 
later  in  a  lesson  by  itself)  the  press  in  its 
news  is  less  open  to  criticism  in  the  accuracy 
of  any  particular  statement  than  in  the 
selection  of  news.  This  practically  amounts 
to  a  charge  not  that  the  newspapers  are 


suppressing  news,  but  that  their  Jadgmest 
is  bad.  The  proof  that  their  jodgment  is 
bad  is  to  start  a  newspaper  whiefa  wUl  pn 
the  news  which  has  been  aakad.  The  €M^ 
in  New  York  City  was  pnbUahed  in  the  belief 
that  the  public  wished  to  have  the  news  ia 
regard  to  unions,  strikes,  and  soeialinn  whick 
was  excluded  from  the  other  papers,  and  Th$ 
Call  is  constantly  drawing  attentioB  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  printing  what  the  newspapen 
suppress,  the  implication  being  that  tte 
newspapers  show  bad  judgment  as  nem- 
papers  in  not  printing  what  The  (M 
thinks  ou^t  to  be  printed.  The  higfaeit 
circulation  The  CaU  has  ever  reached  in  tiw 
city  whose  newspaper  area  haa  about  sefia 
million  population  haa  beea  43,000.  Mort 
of  the  time  it  has  only  been  a  little  ofsr 
20,000.  At  the  same  time,  newspapers  whieft 
were  following  the  judgment  whieh  The  CsB 
and  its  readers  condemned  were  having  a 
circulation  of  from  350,000  to  450,000,  up  to 
800,000.  Going  bisick  to  the  bane  fact  of 
the  newspaper — ^that  it  Is  a  complex  which 
exists  because  there  are  faets  and  opinioBi 
which  the  public  wants,  and  that  the  puUie 
decides  which  facts  and  opinions  it  wants 
by  buying  a  newspaper — this  faet  it  a  toler 
ably  clear  proof  that  the  newspapers  as  they 
stand  are  supplying  their  share  of  the  news; 
and  the  publie  on  its  side  bj  an  overwfaehn- 
ing  vote,  more  complete  and  demoeratis 
than  any  other  vote  can  be,  beeanae  it  is 
repeated  daily,  is  the  spontaneous  act  of 
individuals  buying  papers  and'  l^  buyiag 
showing  approval  of  the  coarse  of  the  news- 
papers. The  CaU  meets  a  qperial  publie 
and  that  public  has  a  ri^^t  to  its  class  eos- 
sdousness,  but  the  general  public  does  not 
want  its  news  as  The  Call  prints  it. 

This  verdict  and  this  demand  axe,  how- 
ever, constantly  changing,  and  changing 
under  the  joint  influence  of  the  knowlsdgs 
of  the  men  who  are  making  newspapers  that 
something  else  is  needed  and  the  knowlsdge 
of  those  who  buy  newspapers  that  th^  wsat 
something  else.  The  newspiqper  began  as 
a  purely  political  organ,  for  up  to  ftarty 
years  ago  most  newspapers  could  not  Hie 
without  the  aid  of  a  political  party.  The 
bulk  of  their  editorials  and  their  news  wss 
political  news  or  news  that  bore  on  politics. 
As  the  common  school  multiplied  readers,  as 
higher  wages  enabled  a  wider  share  of  the 
public  to  buy  the  newspapers  and,  ia  ad- 
dition,  as  the  advance  in  the  arts 
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paper  cheaper  (a  factor  which  has  vitally 
changed),  and  printing  cheaper  (another 
factor  which  the  union  has  now  changed ), 
the  newspaper  grew  both  in  bulk  and  in  the 
variety  of  the  news  which  it  presented. 

This  increase  of  readers  and  of  purchasers 
guided  bj  advertising  brought  in  entirely 
new  spheres  of  news  which  had  not  before 
been  touched  upon.  Just  at  present  the  in- 
crease in  the  reading  public^  the  decrease  in 
the  current  yearly  addition  to  the  product 
of  paper,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  cost 
of  issuing  a  newspaper  due  to  the  increase  of 
wages  havef  seriously  reduced  the  space 
which  newspapers  can  give,  and  much  is 
now  left  out  which  was  given  in  the  past. 
This  will  prolbably  right  itself,  but  in 
criticism  of  what  the  newspaper  does  at 
any  given  day  the  question  which  has  justly 
to  be  considered  is  whether  on  that  day  the 
public  as  a  whole  would  or  would  not  have 
preferred  in  its  voting  for  its  half  in  this 
partnership  the  news  that  was  printed  to 
any  news  that  could  have  been  printed. 

When  3rou  blame  a  paper  for  leaving  out 
a  particular  piece  of  news,  have  you  taken 
the  trouble  to  see  what  you  would  ha^  left 
out  in  order  to  give  roomf  If  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  as  to  omitting  a  piece 
of  news,  in  proposing  to  leave  it  out  are  yon 
acting  on  your  own  personal  preference  or 
on  your  belief  that  the  readers  of  the  news- 
paper as  a  whole  want  what  you  wantf  If 
you  feel  that  whether  they  want  it  or  not 
it  ought  to  be  printed,  would  you  wish  your 
preferences,  especially  if  you  are  one  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  read  the  paper,  to 
be  overridden  in  the  same  way  because 
someone  of  the  minority  thought  that  you 
needed  the  item  whether  you  were  interested 
in  it  or  notf 

What  particular  section  of  the  newspaper 
do  you  read  first  and  most  constantly  f  Is 
this  the  part  of  the  newspaper  which  jovl 
think  is*  the  most  important  to  you  as  a 
citizen  f  If  you  read  it  simply  from  your 
own  preference  and  neglect  that  part  of  the 
paper  which  you  feel  yourself  is  better  for 
the  community,  your  responsibility  differs  in 
degree  from  that  of  the  man  who  put  it  in, 
but  does  not  differ  in  kind  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned. 

The  weight  of  a  newspaper  in  the  com- 
munity depends  upon  the  number  of  think- 
fing  people  who  read  the  paper.  Would  the 
preferences  you  feel  about  what  ought  to  be 


put  in  and  left  out  increase  the  number  of 
thinking  people  who  read  the  newspaper— 
"thinking  people"  including  all  those  who  for 
individual,  personal,  or  business  and  oe- 
cupational  reasons  want  a  particular  kind 
of  news  printed  f 

News  is  divided  into  certain  broad  lines 
and  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  printed 
can  be  determined  only  by  reducing  thoee  to 
which  space  is  already  given.  Which 
would  you  reduce:  sports  or  markets  or 
social  news  or  society  news  of  all  sorts  or 
business  news  or  political  news  or  foreign 
or  domestic,  i.e.,  news  inside  of  the  place 
in  which  you  livef 

Why  in  each  case,  for  personal  preference 
or  the  public  good,  would  you  put  in  the 
topic  you  select  and  prefer  f 


Sept  19 — What  is  the  News- 
paper  Man's  Share? 

The  responsibility  of  the  man  or  men 
who  make  a  newspaper — as  owners,  man- 
agers, or  writers — ^for  all  that  is  in  it  is 
immediate,  personal,  direct.  Accuracy  is 
the  first  responsibility.  Of  all  things 
human,  accuracy  is  the  most  costly  and 
difficult  to  secure. 

A  committee  of  army  engineers  endeav- 
ored accurately  to  measure  the  platinum 
yard,  which  is  the  standard  yard  of  the 
United  States.  They  spent  two  years  in 
experiments,  they  published  a  report  half 
as  big  as  Webster's  dictionary  and  de- 
cided that  an  absolutely  accurate  mea- 
sure was  impossible.  Under  any  possible 
conditions,  there  were  variations. 

This  is  true  of  every  fact  recorded. 
Hear  both  sides  in  a  court  room.  The 
witnesses  are  as  honest  as  men  go,  yet 
about  a  single  issue  or  occurrence  the 
testimony  of  these  utterances  under  oath 
never  agrees.  The  newspaper  has  no  sub- 
pcBuas,  it  can  not  swear  its  witnesses, 
it  has  no  means  of  punishing  perjury.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  it  must  gather  its 
information  at  second  hand.  In  years  of 
experience  in  reporting  there  were  very 
few  events  which  I  was  able  to  describe 
from  having  seen  them.  If  you  wish  to 
see  how  reporters  vary,  read  the  four  ac- 
counts of  the  Resurrection.  These  varia- 
tions trouble  no  newspaper  man.  His  only 
surprize  is  that  a  group  of  sorrowing  and 
devoted  men  and  women,  earthly  instru- 
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ments  of  the  divine  will,  recounting  their 
recollections  of  a  memorable  event  years 
later,  and  having  them  written  by  four 
or  more  different  persons,  came  as  near 
each  other  as  they  do.  If  they  were  ab- 
solutely alike  it  would,  to  any  newspaper 
man,  be  a  proof  of  forged  news. 

Relative  accuracy  is  the  best  any  news- 
paper can  secure.  In  measuring  this  ac- 
curacy the  law  first  asks  whether  there 
is  malice  in  anything  which  is  said;  sec- 
ond, whether  reasonable  pains  were  taken 
to  secure  the  truth,  and  third,  whether 
a  public  interest  is  served.  The  laws  of 
our  States  differ  in  this  last  point,  but 
all  the  Eastern  States  and  most  of  the 
Western  States  have  by  law  and  in  their 
courts  established  a  principle  that  a  news- 
paper 'has  no  right  to  publish  anything 
to  the  injury  of  a  person  unless  there 
is  a  public  interest  involved.  The  largest 
public  interest  involved  lies  in  the  elec* 
tion  and  service  of  public  officers.  A 
prima  facie  interest  exists  here,  and  a 
newspaper  is  justified  in  publishing  in  re- 
gard to  a  proposed  or  actual  candidate  for 
office— and  still  more  in  regard  to  a  man 
in  office — statements  based  on  evidence 
which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  publication  in  the  case  of  a  private 
citizen.  The  English  courts  have  held  that 
it  is  BO  important  that  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  men  in  office  or  running  for  office 
should  be  known;  that  in  these  cases,  and 
in  these  only,  a  newspaper  can  not  be 
compelled  to  tell  the  source  of  its  informar 
tion. 

The  American  newspaper  has  a  wider 
field,  tho  this  principle  has  never  been 
accepted  here  because  the  American  publio 
is  more  willing  to  have  publicity  extended 
in  all  directions.  Every  newspaper  man 
believes,  and  rightly,  that  the  world  would 
be  better  if  universal  publicity  existed, 
and  everything  that  is  hidden  was  re- 
vealed and  all  that  is  spoken  in  the  cham- 
ber, often  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness,  were    proclaimed    on    the    house-top. 

A  newspaper  has  every  day  more  news 
than  it  can  print,  first  for  space,  second 
for  public  reasons,  third  for  personal  rea- 
sons. Space  has  already  been  dealt  with 
here.  Public  reasons  for  suppressing  news 
exist  where  more  harm  would  be  done 
by  publication  than  by  suppression.  Every 
newspaper  in  the  course  of  a  year  sup- 


presses information  which  would  injure 
the  cause  of  religion  by  reflecting  on  its 
ministers;  injure  public  confidence  in 
fiduciary  institutions  by  leading  to  a  run 
and  preventing  orderly  liquidation,  and 
on  subjects  which  are  likely  to  demoralize 
the  public.  When  Dana  said  that  a  news- 
paper got  only  half  the  news  and  not 
the  best  half,  he  had  in  mind  his  own 
convictions  that  jione  of  these  limits 
sh^ould  be  respected.  The  majority  of 
newspaper  men  do  not  agree  with  him, 
and  his  own  newspaper  never  lived  up  to 
the  standards  which  he  exprest  as  his 
preference,  tho  he  admitted  frankly  the 
necessity  of  restricting  publication  on 
these  subjects.  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer  did  more  to  bring  in  uni- 
versal publicity,  in  which  everything 
spoken  in  the  chamber  is  proclaimed  from 
the  housetop,  than  any  two  men  who  ever 
lived.  They  did  more  by  extending  pub- 
licity for  public  morals,  Mr.  Dana  in  pub- 
lio matters  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  social, 
personal,  and  pecuniary  matters,  than  any 
men  of  their  day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  longer  the  ex- 
perience of  a  newspaper  man  the  more 
careful  he  becomes  in  publication.  I  once 
found,  as  a  reporter,  hunting  around  in 
the  County  Clerk's  office  in  New  York 
City,  that  four  members  of  a  private  bank- 
ing firm  had,  in  the  same  week,  trans- 
ferred their  houses  and  other  property  to 
their  wives'  names.  I  wanted  to  publish 
it  and  the  chief  editor  flatly  refused.  I 
was  heartbroken.  But  I  was  inexperi- 
enced. Thirty  years  later,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  great  financial  company,  on 
which  a  run  had  begun,  came  to  me  and 
showed  me  that  if  the  publication  of  dam- 
aging facts  was  suspended  for  three  days, 
it  would  be  possible  to  raise  *  the  money 
necessary  to  save  the  depositors,  the 
shareholders,  two  banks,  and  a  trust  com- 
pany dependent  upon  this  institution.  Be- 
tween 7:45  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m.  that  evening 
I  used  every  means  known  to  our  day 
to  secure  suppression  in  all  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States  of  facts  al- 
ready in  a  number  of  offices  outside  of 
the  place  in  which  this  institution  was,  but 
I  insisted  on  having  a  full  statement  of 
the  exact  condition  of  the  bank,  the  sources 
from  whieh  money  could  be  raised,  and 
permission  to  check  this  off  so  that  there 
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wonld  be  no  suppression  simply  to  save 
individual  losses.  The  news  was  sup- 
presty  all  the  institutions  were  saved,  and 
the  guilty  punished.  I  know  now  that 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  with  thie 
hanking  firm  thirty  years  earlier  was  by 
delaying  publicity  to  force  its  members 
into  a  friendly  liquidation  instead  of  the 
disastrous  bankruptcy  which  left  hundreds 
of  travelers  in  Europe  with  their  letters 
of  credit  worthless. 

The  following  broad  reasons  exist  for  the 
suppression  of  news,  which  are  justifiable: 
Firsty  the  interests  of  the  State;  second, 
the  prosecution  of  justice;  third,  the 
good  of  society,  human  or  moral.  All  ad- 
mit these  reasons  to  be  justifiable  causes 
for  the  suppression  of  news.  What  about 
crime  f  Why  not  suppress  crime  and  re- 
port the  peaceful,  beneficent,  and  har- 
monious activities  of  society  f  For  the 
same  reason  that  nature  has  arranged  that 
when  a  man's  digestion  moves  smoothly  he 
hears  nothing  of  it,  but  when  it  goes  wrong 
pain  awakes  him  to  his  periL  Crime  is  re- 
ported because  by  publicity  crime  is  re- 
duced and  prevented.  Publication  is  for 
hosts  of  possible  offenders  a  stronger  deter- 
rent than  punishment.  Divorce  is  lessened 
hy  the  publicity  that  attaches  to  it.  A 
host  of  offenses  not  amenable  to  the  crimi- 
nal law  are  prevented  only  by  publicity. 
Lavish  expenditure,  the  foolish  pranks  of 
the  idle  rieh^  sharp  practise,  advantage 
taken  of  the  weak,  exorbitant  profits — a 
whole  world  of  social  offenses  are  pre- 
vented by  publicity.  A  reporter  the  day 
before  New  Year's  was  sent  out  to  ask 
a  number  of  distinguished  men  in  a  large 
city  what  they  expected  to  do  for  the 
public  good  during  the  coming  year.    ''Not 

a  thing,"  responded  the  foremost 

man  in  the  bar  of  the  city,  and  instantly 
added,  "but  don't  put  that  in  the  paper." 
He  was  willing  to  do  it,  but  not  to  have 
it  told. 

The  life  of  publie  and  private  individ- 
uals is  hedged  about  from  temptation  by 
publicity  in  directions  apparent  only  to  the 
newspaper  man,  who  is  petpetually  dis- 
covering that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  people  are  willing  to  boast  of  in 
private  which  they  are  unwilling  to  have 
known  to  the  p«blic.  This  is  democracy. 
This  is  the  all-seeing  eye.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  divine  Providence  itself  haa 


made  social  consciousness  a  social  deter- 
rent. It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  people  who  object  to  meddling  with 
private  affairs  in  newspaper  publicity  have 
been  doing  something  on  which  their  con- 
sciences were  asleep  until  the  conscious- 
ness of  public  knowledge  awoke  the  social 
conscience  within  them,  far  more  sensitive 
and  more  powerful  than  the  personal  con- 
science. 

On  the  newspaper  man  there  gradually 
grows,  year  by  year,  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness that  what  a  man  doesn't  want 
to  have  known  he  had  better  not  do.  In- 
stead of  too  much  publicity  there  is  too 
little.  Christianity  itself,  in  the  voice  of 
its  Founder,  is  perpetually  calling  men  to 
a  pitiless  publicity  in  which  all  things 
shall  be  known  and  nothing  shall  be  secret 
or  hid,  but  in  which  the  whole  moral  uni- 
verse is  marshalled  as  the  witness  of  every 
moral  being. 

In  nearly  all  newspaper  of&ces  a  strong 
tendency  exists  to  avoid  publicity  on  sub- 
jects which  will  arouse  anger  in  large 
classes  of  the  community  because  these 
objects  and  subjects  are  related  in  va- 
rious ways  to  the  lives  of  those  who  ob- 
ject. Ought  this  objection  to  be  accepted, 
or  ought  the  newspaper  to  go  forward 
without  reference  to  subsidiary  arguments 
of  this  kindf 

Take  a  person  who  has  had  more  than 
one  conviction  but  has  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  place  of  trust  which  surrounds 
him  with  the  temptations  which  he  has 
shown  by  previous  offenses  are  strong  in 
his  case.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  news- 
paperf  Ought  it  to  let  the  man  alone; 
ought  it  to  require  his  resignation  and  de- 
parture without  publicity;  or  ought  it  by 
publication  to  make  the  path  of  life  harder 
for  those  who  have  sinned  f  Which  is 
best  for  the  individual  in  question,  for 
those  who  know  him,  and  for  society  f 


Sept.  26 — Btmness  and  the 
Newspaper 

Henry  Irving  once  wisely  said  of  the 
theater  that  it  could  not  exist  as  an  art 
unless  it  succeeded  as  a  business.  A  man 
may  be  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  doctor,  a 
good  clergyman,  and  have  no  economic 
ability  either  to  manage  business  for  him- 
self or  for  others.     The   publisher   of   a 
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newspaper  or  a  successful  editor  who  con- 
trols his  own  newspaper  must  have  the 
economic  gift  and  capacity  needed  to  man- 
age a  successful  business  or  he  can  not 
have  a  successful  newspaper. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  the  case  of  a 
newspaper,  as  in  the  case  of  a  theater,  is 
very  large  when  success  comes.  In  the 
case  of  the  theater  this  success  is  over- 
balanced by  risks  so  great  that  few  the- 
ater managers,  if  any,  have  died  prosper- 
ous and  solvent  in  the  last  hundred  years 
in  either  London  or  New  York.  Similarly, 
there  are  no  dailies  in  either  of  these  cities 
which  in  the  past  two  generations  have 
not  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  seri- 
ous financial  straits.  Competition  is  nec- 
essary to  an  impartial  press,  but  competi- 
tion has  brought  it  about  that  in  all  our 
large  cities  the  number  of  newspapers 
which,  being  weak  financially,  are  unable 
to  live  up  to  the  best  standards  of  the 
profession  is  large  enough  seriously  to  in- 
terfere with  the  best  standards  of  the  call- 
ing. A  government  newspaper,  for  reasons 
already  given,  is  no  remedy. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty  attendant 
upon  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
business  institution  which  must  succeed  as 
a  business,  or  it  can  not  exist  as  a  news- 
paper. Much  stress  in  criticism  of  the 
newspaper  or  periodical  is  caused  by  the 
interference  of  the  business  of  the  news- 
paper with  its  opinions  and  its  publicity. 
The  problem  is  not  one  easily  decided. 
Many  issues  are  those  on  which  men  hon- 
estly differ.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  built  up  a  newspaper  and  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  an  editorial  writer — an 
editor  who  it  may  be  is  part  owner  of  the 
paper,  joined  to  it  by  every  tie.  An  issue 
comes  such  as  was  raised  by  the  approach 
of  war  with  Germany.  These  two  men 
differ  pointblank  as  to  the  national  and 
public  duty.  Has  the  man  who  owns  a 
majority  of  the  shares  controlling  the 
newspaper  the  right  to  put  aside  his  con- 
victions and  let  his  property  be  used  for 
ends  which  he  believes  harmful  both  to 
his  country  and  to  humanity f  Has  the 
editor  the  right  to  ask  this  of  himf  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  the  editor  in  any 
way  accept  the  change  of  policy  in  which 
he  does  not  believe  f  These  cases  very 
rarely  occur,  but  they  are  always  possi- 
ble  on    small   issues   if    not    large    ones, 


and  they  raise  a  question  to  which  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  made  a  sat- 
isfactory answer. 

A  man  believes  in  a  certain  line  of  policy 
which  may  or  may  not  be  good  for  the 
community,  and  he  spends  money  lavishly 
in  order  to  circulate  and  distribute  a  news- 
paper which  advocates  that  policy.  The 
swift  remedy  for  this  is  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  &  daily  newspaper  when  it 
is  unprofitable  is  so  great  that  few  men 
will  take  the  risk,  but  it  is  plain  here  that 
with  good  intentions  a  community  may 
have  presented  to  it  what  is  harmful.  In 
a  particular  city  a  certain  g^oup  of  ad- 
vertising, such  as  is  furnished  by  the  de- 
partment stores,  may  become  so  necessary 
to  the  life  of  a  newspaper  that  if  these 
stores  withdrew  together  the  newspaper 
is  ruined.  This  situaition  very  infrequent- 
ly  exists.  In  watchful  work  as  a  jour- 
nalist for  forty-seven  years  I  have  known 
but  two  or  three  such  instances.  I  have 
heard  more  reported,  but  wherever  I  was 
able  to  make  an  investigation  I  have 
found  that  the  facts  have  not  been  cor- 
rectly given.  Still,  such  cases  exist.  The 
only  remedy  for  them,  is  a  strong  news- 
paper supported  by  a  public  stronger  for 
truth  than  for  convenient  advertisements; 
and  the  only  way  strong  newspapers  are 
created  is  by  men  of  high  and  exceptional 
ability.  When  such  men  have  the  unchal- 
lenged control  of  a  newspaper,  this  con- 
trol is  never  long  exerted  without  prov- 
ing that  sometimes  social  justice  and  wis- 
dom depend  upon  a  balance  of  social  forces 
and  not  upon  the  will  of  one  man. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  brilliant  news- 
paper man  (now  dead)  in  a  western  city, 
who  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
business  ability  and  editorial  prescience 
had  built  up  a  newspaper  with  which 
while  he  lived  competition  in  its  city 
seemed  impossible,  at  times  worked  the 
gravest  injustice.  A  convict  had  be- 
come a  clergyman.  When  he  took  charge 
in  this  city  he  confided  his  real  history 
to  the  governing  board  of  the  church  in 
which  he  preached.  The  editor  in  ques- 
tion on  Easter  morning  published  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  this  man  and  drove  him 
from  the  church  and  ministry.  For  my- 
self I  would  prefer  to  have  been  the 
clergyman  rather  than  the  journalist,  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  either  career. 
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I  have  cited  these  eases  because  they 
illustrate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  issues  presented  by  the  news- 
paper. These  issues^  in  criticizing  a  paper 
or  the  press  in  general^  are  often  for- 
gotten. No  better  proof  could  be  pre- 
sented of  the  broad  social  fact  that  the 
newspaper  is  -a  public  agent. 

The  editor  and  publisher  are  the  guard- 
ians of  the  interests  of  society;  and  the 
newspaper  as  a  whole^  both  in  business 
and  in  editorial  managemeirt^  in  opinion 
and  in  news,  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
organized  society.  To  discharge  this  func- 
tion society  looks  to  the  men  who  have 
the  special  gifts  of  being  able  to  man- 
age a  newspaper  as  a  business  and  to  con- 
duct a  newspaper  as  an  organ  of  news 
and  opinion.  Sometimes  these  capacities 
are  in  the  same  man;  sometimes  they  are 
diYided  between  two  men;  sometimes  the 
editor  controls  the  publisher  or  the  pub- 
lisher the  editor,  but  in  most  cases  their 
relation  is  not  one  of  control  but  of  sup- 
plementing each  other's  lacks  and  a  mu- 
tual use  of  each  other's  ability,  so  that 
business  is  guided  by  the  ideals  of  the 
editor,  while  ideals,  which  are  liable  to 
degenerate  into  mere  theories,  are  brought 
into  the  sober  light  of  day  and  tested  by 
the  common  sense  of  business  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 

But  the  public  justly  holds  to  a  high 
responsibility  this  complex,  this  strange  or- 
ganism into  which  so  many  men  pour  their 
lives,  their  ability,  their  very  souls,  in  a 
passionate  desire  to  serve  the  public,  or 
in  order  to  use  it  and  abuse  it  for  am- 
bitious purposes  or  to  oscillate  between 
moments  of  exaltation  in  which  sacrifices 
are  made  and  moments  of  temptation  in 
which  concessions  more  or  less  criminal 
are  permitted.  This  organism,  the  organ 
of  society,  the  creator  of  its  common  con- 
sciousness, the  revealer  of  its  desires,  its 
purposes,  and  its  inner  nature,  is  judged 
hy  society  with  a  rigorous  standard  un- 
known in  any  other  walk.  No  one  chal- 
lenges a  business  simply  because  it  con- 
ceals its  condition  so  long  as  no  harm  is 
done  to  others.  No  one  is  surprized  when 
a  lawyer  sells  his  opinions  and  furnishes 
a  view  of  the  law  which  will  fit  any  de- 
sire of  any  man,  good  or  bad;  but  the 
public  instantly  challenges  the  journalist 
whose  opinion  is  for  sale.    No  one  is  sur- 


prized when  doctors  in  a  consultation  al- 
ways agree  that  the  doctor  who  has  had 
the  case  has  done  exactly  right,  and 
camouflage  as  best  they  can  the  complete 
change  they  advise  from  the  previous 
treatment  of  the  patient. 

But  if  a  newspaper  conceals  or  fails 
to  publish  the  lapses  of  another  news- 
paper or  its  own  lapses,  the  conscience 
of  the  public  rightly  holds  it  to  a  responsi- 
bility unknown  in  other  fields.  Every  busi- 
ness man  expects  to  extend  to  his  best 
and  largest  customer  a  treatment  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  extends  to  other 
men;  but  if  a  newspaper  omits  any  news 
relating  to  its  largest  and  best  customer, 
it  is  instinctively  tried  and  judged  by  the 
public  by  a  rule  never  enforced  against 
other  mercantile  enterprises. 

In  a  great  crisis  men  change  t]ieir  politi- 
cal opinions,  as  many  did  in  the  period 
when  slavery  was  an  issue  and  during  the 
greenback  craze  and  on  the  silver  fallacy, 
or  on  the  issues  whioh  centered  around 
the  Great  War  just  over.  Such  a  change 
is  accepted,  if  honest.  But  if  a  news- 
paper changes  its  opinion,  it  does  it  at 
the  cost  of  risking  ruin.  Each  of  the  news- 
papers which  has  changed  its  party  rela- 
tions in  New  York  City  in  the  period  since 
the  Civil  War  lost  its  profits  almost  over- 
night. I  do  not  know  one  of  the  papers 
which  left  the  Republican  party  to  sup- 
port Greeley  in  1872,  or  left  Blaine  in 
1884  to  support  develand  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  did  not  sustain  a  loss 
in  profits  so  severe  that  years  passed  be- 
fore the  losses  were  made  good. 

The  judgment  which  the  public  metes 
out  to  the  newspaper  and  the  newspaper 
man  is  severe  but  just.  The  newspaper 
stands  in  a  different  position  from  all  other 
callings  and  all  other  enterprises  which 
serve  the  public.  Its  history  is  the  history 
of  steady  and  cumulative  progress  in  the' 
accuracy  of  its  news,  the  impartiality  of 
its  judgment,  and  in  the  increase  of  its 
economic  strength,  so  that  each  generation 
has  seen  an  improvement  in  its  economic 
independence. 

It  is  true  of  every  journalist  of  position 
and  long  service  that  he  has  made  sacri- 
fices, often  unknown,  on  behalf  of  the 
public  which  would  be  asked  of  no  other 
man.  But  sacrifice  is  his  privilege.  To 
service  he  is  ealled,  and  whether  his  name 
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be  known  to  all  who  read  or  he  carry  a 
nameless  pen^  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  work  and  task  of  journalism  itself 
tends  to  develop  in  a  man  a  social  responsi- 
bility, a  willingness  to  serve  and  to  sac- 
rifice, which  is  denied  other  men  and  brings 
the  silent  and  secret  joys  of  public  ser- 
vice, the  consciousness  of  the  privilege  of 
building  one's  self  into  that  unconscious 
organism  which  the  newspaper  serves,  joys 
denied  to  other  pursuits  and  professions. 

What  mutual  responsibilities  exist  in 
social  enterprises  like  the  theater  and  the 
newspaper?  What  are  the  responsibilities, 
social  and  economic,  of  a  church.  Who 
should  have  the  last  say  as  to  the  social 
doctrine  preached  in  a  church,  the  clergy- 
man or  the  pew-holder  f  Should  a  pew- 
holder  remain  when  he  thinks  a  pastor  is 
doing  harm  and  is  wrong  f  If  a  number 
of  pew-holders  conscientiously  leave  on 
this  ground,  are  they  right  or  wrongf 
What  is  the  clergyman's  dutyf 

What  is  the  editor's  under  like  condi- 
tions f  What  is  the  publisher's  f  What  the 
subscriber's  f  Why  is  the  public  more 
severe  on  the  newspaper  than  on  the 
church  or  the  theater,  when  any  social  evils 
pass  unattached  f 

What  have  you  done  to  expose  evil  and 
reform  itf  Have  you  ever  made  any  sac- 
rifice to  do  either f    Why  have  you  notf 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  land 
united  in  April,  1917,  in  the  determina- 
tion that  whatever  evil  might  apparently 
call  for  exposure,  they  would  publish  noth- 
ing which  would  discourage  a  great  peo- 
ple in  a  great  duty.  Were  they  right  in 
this  concealment  of  evils  f  Whyf  Did 
you  spread  discouraging  gossip  during  the 
wart 
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CLOUDS 

The  Bev.  Geoboe  E.  Bishop,  Biooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dost  thou  hnaw  the  balancings  of  the  clouds, 
the  wondrous  works  of  him  who  is  perfect 
in  knowledge  f — Job.  37:  16. 

No  study  is  more  fascinating  to  the  lover 
of  nature  than  that  of  the  donds,  eoncem- 
ing  which  so  much  and  yet  so  little  is 
known.  Man  has  always  noted  the  depen- 
dence of  nature  on  the  clouds  as  ^ell  as  on 
the  sunshine.  The  Greeks,  great  lovers  of 
nature,  exprest  this  dependence  in  the 
myth  concerning  the  marriage  of  Uranus 
and  G»a.  In  this  union  they  saw  the  es- 
sential to  nature's  life  and  fruitage  and 
beauty. 

Clouds  have  all  too  often  been  held  in  ill- 
repute  when,  in  truth,  they  are  expressive 
of  the  true  balancings  of  nature  and  are 
of  earth's  greatest  blessings.  They  make 
dull  the  glare  of  the  burning  sun;  they  give 
their  waters  to  revive  the  earth;  they  feed 
the  souls  of  men  with  expressions  of  divine 
beauty.  No  men  see  nature  like  the  great 
painters.  Study  their  works  and  you  will 
very  quickly  be  imprest  with  the  place  of 
prominence  given  to  the  clouds.  One  can 
not  look  skyward  and  not  feel,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  psalmist's  meaning  when  he  sang, 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Bay 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge."  The  clouds  feed 
the  soul  with  loftiest  thoughts  whether  we 
behold  the  morning  mist  with  its  damp  or 
the  high-piled,  cumulus  clouds  with  their 
ten  thousand  shapes  and  colors;  whether  we 
meditate  upon  the  lingering  cloud  that 
drapea  the  pine  at  sunrise,  or  the  long-drawn 
cirrus  clouds,  wildly  playing  with  the  wind; 
whether  we  behold  the  dark  gray  nimbus 
clouds  spread  over  the  entire  heavens,  or  the 
swiftly  moving  inter-struggling  hurricane  in 
the  distance;  whether  we  follow  the  lone 
cloud  in  the  clear  blue  heavens,  or  the  flocks 
of  Apollo  driven  across  the  sky.  These  have 
all  fed  the  souls  of  men  with  beauty  and 
stirred  them  to  deep  thoughts  of  the  power 
and  providence  and  life  of  God. 

We  are  imprest  with  the  suggestive  words 


in  Genesis  concerning  that  second  day  of 
creation,  "And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a 
Armament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided 
the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called 
the  firmament  heaven.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  second  day."  After 
the  creation  of  light  came  the  essential 
creation  and  dividing  of  the  waters.  In  the 
following  chapter  we  have  the  most  beauti- 
ful poetic  picture  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
In  this  picture  the  writer  is  most  careful 
to  describe  the  river  which  ''went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden."  Now,  if  we 
turn  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Bevelation 
we  read:  ''And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding 
out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree 
of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fmitSy 
and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month,  and  the 
leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
This  river  proceeding  "out  of  the  throne" 
carries  the  elements  by  which  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  restored  Eden  is  fed  and  nur- 
tured. So,  throughout  Scripture,  we  find 
the  fact  that  life  is  dependent  upon  water, 
used  to  express  the  deep  flow  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  God  to  the  soul  life  of  men.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  in  the  most  marvelous  of 
nature  books,  that  of  Job,  we  find  the  mean- 
ingful words  of  the  text,  "Dost  thou  know 
that  the  balancings  of  the  clouds,  the  won- 
drous works  of  him  who  is  perfect  in  knowl- 
edge f" 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  'Hialancing  of 
the  clouds  f"  With  what  perfect  precision 
they  are  balanced,  tho  ever  changing  f  Have 
you  ever  thought  how  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  balanced  by  clouds  and  storm  f  Bemove 
those  balancings  and  there  could  be  no  nat- 
ural world.  And  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world — ^the  awful  accuracy  of  those  bal- 
ancings of  Godt     The  balances  of  eternal 
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justieo,  My  hearer,  thej  are  absolutelj  cor- 
rect. And  wo  to  the  men  weighed  in  those 
balances  and  found  wanting.  Belshazzar 
trembled  when  Gk)d'8  words  were  read, 
"Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art 
found  wanting.''  Yet  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  divine  justice  to  the  men  of  sincere  heart. 
Por  the  very  reinforcement  of  divine  justice 
is  God's  eternal  love.  It  is  not  an  ''awful 
thing"  for  a  sincere  and  just  man  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  Nay,  but 
one  may  long,  knowing  the  misjudgments 
of  men,  to  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of 
God.  Hear  Job,  the  writer  of  our  text: 
''Let'  me  be  weighed  in  an  even  balance, 
that  God  may  know  mine  integrity.'' 

In  truth,  I  can  not  understand  why  one 
should  not  delight  in  the  knowledge  of  di- 
Tine  justice.  There  is  just  enough  sun- 
flhine  and  cloud  in  the  natural  world  for  life 
and  growth  and  fruitage  and  beauty.  80  in 
the  spiritual  We  must  think  of  Qod  as 
weighing,  with  infinite  care,  the  experiences 
of  our  lives.  And  where  evil  enters  by  our 
own  follies  or  by  those  of  our  fellows,  God 
eauses  even  them  "to  work  together"  for  the 
good  of  the  sincere  in  heart.  One  of  the 
great  comforts  of  the  soul  lies  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  God  is  interested  in  all  the 
details  of  human  life. 

How  often  during  the  past  five  years  have 
we  been  calmed  by  and  rested  in  the  assur- 
ance of  God's  guidance  of  human  affairs. 
In  many  a  dark  day,  when  we  might  have 
despaired,  our  faith  that  our  cause  and  God's 
were  one  has  comforted  our  hearts.  As  one 
mother  whose  boy  was  leaving  said:  "God 
knows  our  cause  is  right  and  tho  I.  can 
not  be  with  my  boy,  he  will  be."  This  was 
the  faith  that  sustained  us.  By  it  we  came 
with  stout  hearts  to  the  altars  of  our  coun« 
try  and  offered  our  wealth  and  our  loved 
ones  for  the  battle  of  democracy  and  justice. 
And  to-day  the  faith  that  we  have  in  the 
unchangeable  interest  of  Qod  in  human 
affairs  gives  rest  and  poise  to  the  souL 
Never  were  the  deceptions  of  men  more 
manifest  than  to-day.  As  never  before,  we 
hear  the  national  lie,  the  political  lie,  the 
social  lie,  the  economic  lie,  the  business  lie. 
Yety  in  contrast,  there  is  a  universal  sincer- 
ity of  heart  and  a  yearning  for  better  life. 
Man  is  everywhere  struggling  upward,  try- 
ing to  grasp  the  better  things.  And  God 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  this  human  strug- 
gle, but  will  answer  the  heart  prayers  of 


the  world.  Had  I  been  without  faith  be- 
fore the  war,  the  history  of  the  past  five 
years  would  have  brought  me  to  a  true  fkith 
in  Gk)d  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  deity 
of  our  Lord.  The  very  contrast  of  what 
the  world  would  be  without  the  Christ  and 
what  it  could  be  if  men  but  followed  the 
teachings  of  our  Master  would  have  v^wdi^ 
a  lively  faith.  By  the  war,  God  has  or* 
dained  a  new  order.  The  world  can  never 
be  as  it  was.  It  has  literally  bounded  for- 
ward. France,  England  and  America — yes, 
every  nation,  friend  and  foe — have  passed 
through  a  struggle  out  of  which  they  will 
emerge  renewed  and  with  a  consciousness 
that  righteousness  alone  can  endure.  The  days 
are  yet  dark,  but  the  storm  is  clearing  and 
God  will  turn  chaos  into  order  and  curse 
into  blessing.  He  will  so  balance  all  things 
that  the  nations  of  to-morrow  will  be  far  in 
advance  of  yesterday  or  to-day.  He  will 
turn  the  "wrath  of  man  to  his  praises,"  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  wiU  become  more 
closely  like  unto  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

The  bounding  growth  of  our  nation  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  history.  After  eveij  pe- 
riod of  depression,  social,  economic,  or  finan- 
cial, we  have  leapt  forward  toward  a  great- 
er life.  In  our  deprest  moments  we  very 
often  cry  for  the  old  days.  Memory  always 
paints  in  charming  and  bright  colors.  But 
each  succeeding  epoch  in  our  history  has 
been  one  of  tremendous  advance.  To-day 
we  lead  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress. 
And  our  responsibiltty  is  great.  These  are 
most  critical  days.  The  economic  and  social 
unrest  is  only  a  part  of  a  moral  revolution, 
which  confuses  us  because  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  it.  And  the  moral  revolution  is 
not  simply  local  nor  national,  but  world- 
wide. Humanity  has  been  so  shocked  that 
it  has  reacted  and  is  demanding  its  moral 
rights.  Out  of  world  suffering  and  pain  is 
a  new  day  of  higher  morals  being  bom. 
And  the  nations  are  now  and  must  yet  pass 
through  the  dark  clouds  and  violent  storms. 

Ah,  yes,  they  must  be  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace  and  the  fires  Vill  burn.  Even  now 
we  see  the  burnings  and  scent  the  consum- 
ing dross  of  the  nations.  Some  day  our 
children  will  ask  the  why  of  our  present  con- 
ditions and  study  their  causes.  And  in  that 
day  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and 
where  condemnation  belongs  it  wiU  be 
placed.  Not  even  the  CJhurch  will  escape. 
It  can  not.     Where  the  Church  has  been 
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an  existing  lie  they  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn. But,  better  for  us  if  we  wait  not 
for  them,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
trj  to  find  ourselves  and  where  there  is  sin 
have  the  Church  purify  herself.  We  need 
not  fear  for  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the 
^spel.  That  will  not  be  changed.  It  can 
not  be.  But  in  contrast  to  deformity  and 
falsity  the  gospel  will  shine  forth  in  all  its 
white  light  purity.  And  we  need  not  be 
fearful  for  these  days.  God  will  take  care 
of  the  balancings. 

''Oates  of  hell  can  never 
'Gainst  that  Church  prevail; 
We  have  Christ's  own  promise, 
And  that  can  not  fail." 

We  must  rise  to  our  great  privilege  and 
duty.  We  must  quit  ourselves  like  men. 
These  are  dark  days  and  stormy  days  and 
sad  days,  but  they  are  not  bad  days.  They 
are  full  of  hope.  They  are  the  transition 
to  better  days.  .   .  • 

And,  in  our  personal  experiences,  the 
great  Father  of  love  balances  the  light  and 
the  dark,  the  day  and  the  night,  the  sun- 
shine and  the  cloud.  The  Christian  religion 
does  in  no  way  lessen  the  human  struggle. 
It  does  change  our  attitude  toward  the 
world  and  its  battles.  And,  by  faith  we  can 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  sing,  "Praise 
the  Lord."  We  can  not  think  of  the  Chris- 
tian of  these  days  as  a  man  of  less^than 
giant  heart.  Faith  must  not  be  depicted 
as  simply  clinging  to  a  cross,  but  as  a  brave 
sailor  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  with  10,000 
dangers  about  him,  standing  unflinchingly 
to  his  post  of  duty.  Love  must  not  be  ex- 
prest  in  some  domestic  relation,  quiet  and 
undisturbed,  but  it  must  be  shown  in  the 
soldier  with  a  sea  between  him  and  the 
home  for  which  he  longs,  battling  and  suf- 
fering for  the  principles  on  which  that  home 
is  builded.  We  must  think  of  the  €3iristian 
as  one  who  for  love  of  truth  and  of  his 
Master  treads,  with  Christly  tread,  to  his 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  Self-sacrificei 
yea,  total  self-abnegation,  are  the  virtues 
that  must  shine  most  clearly  in  the  Christian 
character  to-day.  We  must  sing,  in  our 
struggle,  such  hymns  as: 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have,"  and 
<<The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war,"  and 
"Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve, 
And  press  with  vigor  on." 

There  is  no  fear  to  the  men  of  strong 
faith.     Clouds  are  essential  to  every  life, 


and  storms  make  sailors  and  battles  make 
soldiers.  The  clouds  which  so  often  seem  to 
bode  destruction  burst  with  blessings  and 
from  them  fall  the  life-bearing  rains.  Once 
I  stood  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  v^en  over  it 
was  sweeping  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  With 
deep  delight  I  was  able  to  see  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  God.  With  what  a  rush 
came  that  storm.  In  a  few  moments,  from 
a  delightful  but  warm  summer  afternoon, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  storm  so  heavy  that 
all  was  dark.  How  the  wind  howled  and 
the  very  elements  seemed  in  a  death  strug- 
gle. I  watched  those  clouds  as  they  battled 
with  the  wind  while  they  madly  rushed  on. 
The  lightning  was  incessant  and  the  thunder 
rolled  and  echoed  and  reechoed  among  the 
near-by  hills.  But  as  I  watched  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  thought  that  every 
wrestling  cloud  and  every  rushing  wind  and 
every  falling  drop  was  held  in  its  place 
and  all  were  balanced  by  the  divine  hand. 
The  storm  seemed  bent  on  deluging  the 
earth.  But  after  a  little  that  storm  passed 
and  the  sun  once  more  shone.  And  the 
earth  was  better  for  the  struggle.  How 
green  and  smiling  and  refreshed  and  happy 
was  nature  1  The  storm  was  over  and  all 
had  been  balanced  by  the  divine  hand.  Even 
the  revived  blades  of  grass  seemed  to  sing 
their  hymns  of  praise.  My  heart,  too,  re- 
joiced, for  I  had  seen  God  and  felt  God  and 
knew  God  as  never  before.  So  there  have 
been  storms  in  all  our  lives.  But  when  they 
are  over  who  would  have  it  different.  And 
all  the  clouds  and  storms  are  needed  for  the 
completed  life.  When  his  life  was  com- 
pleted would  Joseph  or  Daniel  or  Paul  or 
Luther  or  Wesley  take  the  storms  out  of 
his  lifef  The  Hebrew  children  passed 
through  the  fiery  furnace,  but  in  it  they 
saw  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God.  Who  fears 
a  fiery  furnace  if  the  Son  of  God  is  with 
himf  Paul  and  Silas  learned  the  power  of 
God  while  in  the  Philippian  jaiL 

Would  you  take  the  storms  out  of  your 
mother's  lifef  How  beautiful  she  becomes 
with  the  years  of  struggle.  Not  with  the 
soft  beauty  of  a  hothouse  plant,  but  with 
the  rugged  beauty  of  a  mountain  laurel. 
Every  hair  on  her  silvery  head  was  worth 
more  than  the  king's  crown  of  gold.  Yes, 
we  all  love  mother  because  we  have  seen 
her  wearied  with  the  toil,  and  patient  in  her 
trial  and  true  in  her  love  and  ux^inching 
in  her  faith  and  godlike  in  her  self-sacrifice. 
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Mother's  prayers  have,  times  without  num- 
ber, made  God  to  throw  the  ladder  down  to 
a  wearied  and  worried  and  wayward  son. 
Thank  God  for  the  clouds  in  mother's  life. 

And  our  Master's  lifel  Take  not  from 
that  life  the  temptations  and  the  storms  of 
his  ministry.  Gethsemane's  struggle  I  have 
watched  with  a  sense  of  its  awfulness,  yet 
of  its  matchless  grandeur.  And  I  am  glad 
to  tarry  in  the  garden  to  watch  him  as  he 
vanquishes  in  stupendous  battle  the  powers 


of  helL  I  love  the  scarlet  robe  and  the 
crown  of  thorns — ^borne  for  me.  Calvary, 
oh,  Calvary,  with  its  "It  is  finished" — here 
we  could  stay  forever.  Out  of  that  cross, 
his  death  cross,  our  life  cross,  beams  the 
'iiope  bright  with  immortality."  Take,  if 
you  must,  some  of  the  bright  things  out  of 
that  -perfectly  balanced  life,  but  remove  not 
one  cloud  or  storm,  or  one  moment  of  suffer- 
ing, or  his  perfection  could  not  have  been 
complete. 
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¥or  ye  have  not  passed  this  way  heretofore. 
Josh,  3:4. 

It  was  a  momentous  hour  in  the  history 
of  IsraeL  The  long  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  were  over.  They  were  now 
where  "fair  Canaan  stood  and  Jordan 
rolled  between."  Joshua's  command  had 
gone  forth:  "When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  the 
priests,  the  Levites,  bearing  it,  then  shall 
ye  remove  from  your  place  and  go  after 
it.  Tet  there  shall  be  space  between  you 
and  it,  about  two  hundred  cubits  by  measure. 
Come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know 
the  way  by  which  ye  must  go;  for  ye  have 
not  passed  this  way  heretofore."  Old  things 
had  passed  away  and  Israel  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  land  and  new  experiences. 
Across  the  river  was  the  goal  *of  their  long, 
long  journey.  The  hour  to  which  most  of 
them  had  looked  forward  since  the  dawn  of 
memory  had  at  last  come.  They  stood 
upon  one  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  life. 
Their  hearts  must  have  beat  high  with  hope 
as  they  heard  the  march  of  the  coming  years 
and  caught  the  vision  of  future  opportu- 
nities and  future  achievements. 

In  every  life  come  those  tensely  dramatic 
hours  when  we  stand  where  the  old  and  the 
new  meet  together.  In  Tennyson's  Looks- 
ley  Hall  the  poet  makes  us  feel  the  throb- 
bing of  a  heart  aglow  with  the  zest  of 
coming  adventure: 

"Yearning  for   the  large   excitement   that 

the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves 

his  father's  field, 
And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near 

and  nearer  drawn, 
Bees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring 

like  a  dreary  dawn; 


And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone 

before  him  then. 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among 

the  throngs  of  men; 
Men,  my  brothers,  men  and  workers,  ever 

reaping  something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of 

the  things  that  they  shall  do." 

Life  is  the  passing  from  experience  to 

experience.     Every  day  brings  us  into  con- 
tact with  new  light  and  new  truth.    Within 

the  last  six  years  we  have  seen  a  world  made 

over. 

« 

"Beat    down    that    beetling    mountain. 

And  raise  yon  jutting  cape. 

A  world  is  on  the  anvil; 

Now  smite  it  into  shape. 

Whence  comes  that  iron  music 

Whose  sound  is  heard  afarf 

The  hammers  of  the  world  smiths 

Are  beating  out  a  star." 

Idols  before  which  yesterday  men  ab- 
jectly bowed  have  been  crusht  to  earth. 
Hoary  empires  have  been  blotted  from  the 
map  of  the  world.  New  democracies  have 
proudly  taken  their  places  in  the  sun. 
Century-entrenched  falsdioods  have  crum- 
bled to  dust.  In  some  future  day  the  poet 
of  our  generation  can  say, 

''Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

It  is  certain  that  in  many  ways  in  the 
years  that  are  immediately  before  us  we 
shall  tread  paths  along  which  man  has  not 
passed  before.  Mighty  is  the  challenge  of 
the  future. 

But  even  in  the  most  tranquil  years  the 
everyday  prosaic  life  is  full  of  glorious  ad- 
venture. No  great  master  of  literature  has 
ever  been  able  to  chronicle  the  pathos,  the 
romance,  and  the  thrilling  interests  of  man's 
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journey  from  tender  ehildhood  "with  no 
langnage  but  a  cry''  to  the  days  of  the  sear 
and  yellow  leaf.  The  greatest  of  all  lessons 
are  those  taught  to  us  by  "the  ripening  ex- 
perience of  life."  Every  day  we  stand  in 
the  presence  of  new  realities.  "Fresh  fields 
and  new  pastures  ever  gleam  before  us." 
"I  take  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province/' 
said  Lord  Bacon.  The  man  who  to-day 
would  make  such  an  utterance  would  be  dis- 
playing anything  but  wisdom.  At  the  best 
in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  we  can  gather 
only  a  few  pebbles  by  the  seashore  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  rolls  unexplored 
before  us. 

To  few  people  did  books  mean  more  than 
to  Macaulay.  In  a  letter  to  his  niece  he 
once  said,  "I  would  rather  be  -a  poor  man 
in  a  garret  with  plenty  of  books  than  a 
king  who  did  not  love  reading."  He  who 
has  such  a  satisfying  love  of  good  books 
has  in  his  possession  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
The  height,  the  depth,  and  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  life  do  not  depend  upon 
time,  place  or  circumstance.  The  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages 
can  illumine  the  darkest  night  and  glorify 
the  roughest  road.  Through  the  printed 
page  man  can  keep  his  finger  upon  the  great 
throbbing  pulse  of  the  age.  Every  year 
are  new  acts  added  to  the  great  drama  of 
history.  To  learn  in  the  widest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  to  read,  is  to  add  zest 
and  joy  to  life.  Long  ago  a  world-sick 
philosopher  said,  "Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end."  What  would  he  say  to-day 
when  even  to  know  the  titles  of  the  best 
volumes  which  come  from  the  press  is  almost 
impossible,  even  for  the  specialist.  But 
this  all  means  that  the  field  for  intellectual 
achievement  is  immeasurable  and  boundless. 
Above  the  grave  of  John  Bichard  Green 
are  the  words:  "He  died  learning."  As 
long  as  life  lasts  man  can  find  fields  of 
truth  to  conquer. 

Perhaps  Alfred  Tennyson  never  rose  to 
greater  poetic  heights  than  he  attained  in 
his  poem  **  Ulysses  J'  He  pictures  the  old 
wanderer  pining  with  discontent  iui  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  sea-girt  Ithaca. 
Again  he  longs  to  battle  with  the  breaking 
waves  and  yearns  for  his  old  life  of  tumult 
and  adventure.  And  through  him  the  poet 
expresses  these  winged  thoughts: 

'^  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Tet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 


Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  mar- 
gin fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use! 
As  tho  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For   some   three   suns   to   store   and  hoard 

myself. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond     the     utmost     bound     of     human 
thought." 

Every  experience  is  an  open  door  to  other 
experiences.  Every  mile  that  we  travel 
along  this  path  which  leads  through  time 
to  eternity  brings  before  us  that  which  we 
have  never  seen  before.  The  trivial  tasks  of 
the  common  day  are  never  the  same  as  those 
of  yesterday.  As  upon  each  morning  we 
take  up  the  burdens  of  life  we  can  be  con- 
fident that  we  are  going  to  tread  a  way 
along  which  we  have  not  passed  heretofore. 

But  there  are  those  who  have  eyes  and 
see  not.  There  are  those  who  have  closed 
hearts  in  the  presence  of  life's  richest  ex- 
perience. The  disciples  slept  upon  the  top 
of  the  mountain  of  transfiguration.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  awake  that  they  beheld 
the  glory.  It  is  easy  for  ignorance  and 
prejudice  to  close  the  senses  and  the  soul 
of  man.  To  educate  a  youth  means  to 
open  the  windows  of  his  mind  to  the  light 
and  truth  around  him.  The  more  a  man 
knows  the  bigger  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  The  greater  the  number  of  his 
interests  the  greater  his  joy  of  life.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  once  wrote  a  book  called 
Tarry  at  Home  Travels.  Happy  the  man 
who  has  learned  the  art  of  travelling  with- 
out leaving  home.  One  individual  journeys 
around  the  world  and  learns  practically 
nothing.  Another  walks  down  a  country 
road  and  finds  almost  countless  objects  of 
interest  which  to  his  alert  mind  suggest 
thoughts  as  high  as  the  stars  and  as  wide 
as  the  universe.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
built  his  little  hut  by  the  side  of  Walden 
pond,  and  without  travelling  five  miles  from 
home  found  material  for  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  thought-provoking  books  of  the 
century.  Bobert  Browning  in  a  stall  upon 
the  streets  of  Florence  bought  "an  old  yel- 
low book,"  containing  the  sordid  story  of  a 
seventeenth  century  murder  case.    He  "fused 
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his  live  aonl  with  that  inert  stuff/'  and  in 
The  Sing  and  the  Book  gave  the  world  a 
work  which  it  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
William  Dean  Howells  is  responsible  for  the 
vividly  true  sentence:  ''The  way  to  be 
universally  interesting  is  to  be  universally 
interested."  In  one  sense  of  the  word 
education  is  the  enlargement  of  a  man's 
interests.  This  always  means  the  enrich- 
ment of  his  life  through  the  widening  of 
his  sympathies. 

Just  as  in  the  days  of  Bome's  preeminence 
all  roads  led  to  the  golden  milestone  in  the 
forum  of  the  imperial  city,  every  road  of 
intellectual  effort  which  is  worth  the  travel- 
ling leads  to  a  wider  and  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  Any  scholarship  which 
circumscribes  one's  interest  in  his  fellow 
men  is  a  miserable  travesty.  The  gerund- 
grinding  peasant  whom  a  witty  woman 
described  as  ''a  dried  bladder*  to  rattle  peas 
in"  was  not  an  educated  man.  The  pseudo- 
aristocrat  by  his  very  ezdusiveness  im- 
prisons himself  in  the  narrow  cell  of  his  own 
pettiness.  With  an  understanding  of  and  a 
sympathy  for  mankind,  erudition  is  but 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  And 
as  Carlyle  has  said^  ''A  loving  heart  is  the 
beginning  of  all  knowledge."  In  speaking 
of  Agassis  Lowell  used  these  words  to  ex- 
press the  secret  of  his  power: 

''His  magic  was  not  far  to  seek,— 
He  was  so  human." 

Human  sympathy  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  acquiring  of  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  realities  of  the  universe..  The  self- 
centered  life  shuts  itself  away  from  the 
truths  which  are  most  fundamental.  Shake- 
si>eare  stands  supreme  among  the  children 
of  genius  because  he  had  the  power  of  enter- 
ing into  the  lives  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women.  In  words  as  true  as 
they  are  beautiful  Landor  says  of  Browning: 

"Since  Chaucer  was  alive  and  hale, 

No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with 

step 
60  active,  so  enquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
80  varied  in  discourse." 

Browning  lived  a  full  life  and  a  happy 
life.  Every  day  was  to  him  "a  bringer  of 
new  things."  His  journey  through  the  path 
of  the  years  was  a  perennial  revelation.  No 
wonder  he  could  say: 

"How  good  is  man's  life;  tSie  mere  living  I 
How  fit  to  employ 

All  the  heart,  and  soul  and  the  senses  for- 
ever in  joy." 


But  we  miss  some  of  life's  sweetest  and 
richest  experiences  because  we  are  content 
to  live  upon  the  surface.  Getting  and  spend- 
ing, struggling  and  achieving,  monopolize 
all  of  our  energies,  and  the  "spiritual  ver- 
ities," which  after  all  are  the  ultimate 
realities,  are  crowded  from  our  lives.  To 
sacrifice  the  eternal  to  the  temporal  means 
tragedy.  Sometimes  what  a  man  is  counts 
infinitely  more  than  what  he  has.  The 
vanishing  of  ideals,  the  debasement  of  a 
soul,  always  indicates  the  sacrifice  of  God's 
best  gifts.  Gold  has  been  given  for  tinsel, 
diamonds  for  clay.  It  is  easy  to  utter 
pious-sounding  words.  But  without  religion 
life  has  no  durable  satisfactions.  He  who 
runs  the  race  of  existence  without  a  clear 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  inviaibla 
has  not  come  into  contact  with  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  the  universe.  It  is  in- 
sight into  the  spiritual  which  makes  a  soul 
great.  He  who  can  not  get  beyond  the 
world  of  the  senses  lives  something  leas 
than  a  "half-life."  No  one  can  entirely 
dominate  3iis  surroundings.  It  may  Im 
that  we '  must  meet  with  much  that  is 
prosaic,  sordid  and  base,  but  in  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual  we  can  pass  from  promised 
land  to  promised  land.  Each  day  before  us 
looms  new  paths  to  new  Hfe. 

We  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly.  No 
man  can  know  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  him.  What  burdens  we  must  bear 
and  what  battles  we  must  fight  in  the  com- 
ing years  time  alone  can  tell  us.  It  is  per- 
haps true  that  none  of  us  will  entirely 
realize  our  ideaUf  Some  of  our  brightest 
hopes  may  vanish  like  a  mirage  in  the 
desert.  "But  always  the  best  days  are 
those  which  are  to  come."  The  man  who 
lugubriously  laments  the  departed  glory  of 
"the  good  old  times"  has  lost  the  right 
perspective.  I  once  heard  a  man  say,  "I 
have  no  especially  pleasant  memories  of  my 
college  days.  I  paid  for  an  education  and 
I  got  it.  That's  all  there  is  to  it."  But 
not  many  feel  that  way.  Life's  golden 
days  are  never  in  the  past.  Manfully  to 
bear  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  life's  day, 
to  do  one's  share  in  the  work  of  the  world, 
means  glorious  opportunities.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege wisely,  skilfully,  and  manfully  to 
"play  the  game."  The  fields  that  stretch 
before  you  are  resplendent  with  hope. 

On  one  occasion  a  son  of  "the  emerald 
isle"  who  in  this  "land  beyond  the  bars" 
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had  won  diatinetion  and  honor  went  back 
to  his  old  home  across  the  sea.  Among 
other  spots  of  interest  he  visited  the  little 
sehoolhouse  which  he  had  attended  as  a  boy. 
Of  course  the  distinguished  visitor  from 
America  was  asked  to  make  a  speech.  In 
the  eonrse  of  his  remarks  he  asked  the  boys  • 
and  girls  to  tell  why  they  came  to  school. 
Naturally,  he  received  divers  answers.  But 
one  little  girl,  speaking  wiser  than  she 
knew  said,  "We  come  to  school  so  that  we 
can  learn  to  read  the  signs  along  the  road." 
Happy  the  man  or  woman  who  has  learned 
to  read  the  signs  along  the  highway  of  life, 
who  knows  just  what  paths  to  take  and 
what  ones  to  avoid.  In  the  old  story,  Her- 
cules met  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  two 
women,  Pleasure  and  Duty.  Each  of  them 
offered  him  gifts.  The  gifts  offered  by 
Duty  were  the  choice  of  Hercules.  And  the 
road  which  he  decided  to  follow  was  not  the 
path  of  pleasure,  but  that  of  duty.  A  wise 
man  of  old  once  spoke  of  two  roads,  "But 
the  path  of  the  righteous  is  as  the  dawn- 
ing light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is 
as  darkness:  they  know  not  at  what  they 
stumble."  No  man  is  really  educated  unless 
he  has  the  power  to  make  right  choices ;  un- 
less he  can  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
road  of  light  and  that  of  darkness.    Amid 


the  tumult  and  confusion  of  our  modem 
times  some  of  the  old  ethical  barriers  have 
apparently  been  swept  away.  We  are  not 
nearly  so  certain  as  our  fathers  were  in 
regard  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
And  taking  it  all  in  all  this  increased  tol- 
erance is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  We  need 
to  remember  that  there  is  after  all  a  clear 
demarcation  between  vice  and  virtue.  No 
matter  how  "broad"  we  may  call  ourselves, 
sin  is  still  sin  and  it  is  true  that  the  soul 
that  sinneth  must  die. 

"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  The  great  elemental  divine 
laws  of  the  universe  have  not  been  repealed. 
It  is  still  the  old  path  of  duty  which  leads  to 
the  shining  heights  above.  To  miss  that 
road  is  to  walk  in  darkness.  But  life  is 
not  a  matter  of  blindly  groping  in  the 
mist.  God  ever  keepeth  watch  above  his 
own.  Even  if  the  future  is  hidden  we  can 
"greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer."  Whatever 
the  new  experiences  which  we  may  be  called 
to  face,  with  the  gentle-spirited  Quaker  poet 
of  New  England  we  can  say: 

"I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprize, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 
I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care." 


CAPITAL  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  CHRIST 

B.  F.  HosTON,  D.D.,  Hampstead,  London,  England 


Capital  has  acquired,  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  workers,  a  sinister  and  baleful 
meaning.  We  propose  to  bring  it  to-night 
into  the  light  of  Christ  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  it  and  moralize  it  and 
Christianize  it;  and  I  shall  try  to  bring  it 
before  you  in  seven  positions,  which  can 
be  briefly  stated.  The  first  position  is  this: 
That  capital  is  necessary  for  production, 
especially  if  we  are  aiming  at  something 
more  than  the  production  of  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that  in  a  complicated 
society  like  that  of  the  modern  world  capi- 
tal on  a  very  large  scale  is  necessary — and 
not  only  on  a  large  scale,  but  on  a  scale 
of  intelligent  mobilization  and  application. 
For  what  is  capital?  It  is  simply  that  por- 
tion of  wealth  which  is  kept  by  the  self- 
eontrol  and  the  abstinence  of  men  to  pro- 
vide the  wages,  the  material,  and  the  im- 


plements for  further  production.  This,  then, 
is  the  basic  fact  that  we  have  to  grasp, 
that  capital  is  necessary,  and  it  imme- 
diately shows  that  the  odium  which  some 
minds  blindly  display  toward  capital  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  those  who  hold  capital  and 
use  it  wrongly. 

The  second  position  is  this:  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  workers  themselves  would  be  the 
holders  of  capitaL  If  they  conceived  the 
notion  that  by  proper  saving  they  could 
bring  about  that  state  of  affairs,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world  would  rapidly  alter. 
Fortunately  wages  go  up.  When  I  was  in 
South  Wales  the  other  day  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  many  workmen  are  earning  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  a  year.  If  they  chose  to 
put  their  earnings  into  productive  industry 
they  would  rapidly  be  masters  of  the  sit- 
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uation.  They  prefer  on  the  whole,  however^ 
to  spend  their  wagei  as  thej  get  them  on 
extravagant  living,  and  frequently  they  are 
content  to  work  two  or  three  days  a  week 
only,  because  with  the  high  rate  of  wages 
prevailing  they  can  earn  enough  for  their 
families  by  so  short  a  term  of  labor.  Bat 
if  the  workers  chose  they  could  rapidly  bjB  * 
the  holders  of  capital.  I  see  it  is  estimated 
that  during  the  war  the  workers  put  more 
than  £400,000,000  into  the  war  loans.  If 
they  continued  that  process  in  time  of  peace 
and  put  similar  amounts  into  industry,  they 
would  rapidly  be  the  capitalists  of  our  coun- 
try, for  capitalists  are  only  those  who  save 
and  devote  to  industry  what  others  are 
either  too  idle  to  earn  or  too  careless  to 
keep. 

The  third  position  is  this:  As  capital 
is  necessary  for  production,  there  must  in- 
evitably be  holders  of  capital.  The  term 
"capitalist"  has  become  almost  a  term  of 
abuse  in  some  men's  minds.  But  there 
must  be  holders  of  capitaL  Whether  they 
hold  it  for  themselves  or  in  trust  for  others, 
they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  great  ma- 
chine. This  has  been  brought  out  in  a 
striking  way  recently  in  Bussia,  where  the 
object  has  been  to  get  rid  of  capitalists, 
but  on  the  one  hand  the  result  has  been 
such  a  diminution  of  production  that  Trotz- 
ky  is  about  to  mobilize  his  army  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  and  to  force  men  to  work, 
as.  he  has  forced  them  to  fight,  under  the 
penalties  of  courts  martial;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  result  has  been  that  there 
has  immediately  emerged  a  new  type  of 
capitalist  in  Bussia.  In  city  and  country, 
food  speculation,  which  the  dictatorship  has 
thus  far  C()nfessed  its  inability  to  suppress 
or  even  to  control,  is  fast  developing  a  new 
capitalist  class  right  under  the  conmiunists' 
noses.  Some  pale,  thin,  tottering  old  woman 
paying  out  more  than  she  can  earn  in  a 
week  for  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  bought 
from  a  well-fed  trader  from  the  country 
in  the  Soukharevka,  Moscow's  open-air  mar- 
ket-place, is  a  common  sight,  we  are  told, 
in  the  country  that  has  presumably  de- 
stroyed its  capitalists. 

The  fourth  position  is  this:  Capital  is 
necessary  and  there  must  be  holders  of  it, 
either  for  themselves  or  in  trust,  and  it 
is  also  necessary  that  the  capital  should 
be  held  by  those  who  have  the  ability,  the 
insight,  and  the  enterprise  to  make  the  right 


application  of  it.  Labor  is  necessary  for 
production,  we  say,  but  for  labor  itself* 
there  is  need  of  organization,  direction,  in- 
vention, the  material,  and  the  implements 
or  machines  by  which  labor  can  be  made 
fruitfuL  It  is,  after  all,  the  enterprising 
and  capable  directing  mind  which  gives 
labor  its  large  opportunities.  I  see  that 
in  Bussia  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
moment  is  this:  The  regime  there  estab- 
lished has  either  killed  or  alienated  those 
directing  minds  which  are  necessary  for  ef- 
fective industry.  It  is  dangerous  to  re- 
press that  energy  or  to  restrain  that  free- 
dom, or  to  withdraw  those  motives  which 
provide  us  with  the  needed  directorship  of 
industry.  Capital  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  can  use  it  for  productive  pur- 
poses. You  can  see  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger to-day  of  treating  as  selfish  those  who, 
by  their  industry  and  energy,  make  for  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  because  in 
benefiting  all  they  retain  a  large  benefit 
themselves.  It  is  quite  easy  to  repeat  the 
folly  of  the  fable — ^to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs  in  order  to  increase 
the  output. 

The  fifth  position  is  this:  When  we  be- 
gin to  see  this  matter  clearly  and  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  it  the  light  of  Christ  we 
soon  discover  that  what  is  needed  is  neither 
to  get  rid  of  capital  nor  to  get  rid  of  labor, 
to  treat  neither  the  capitalists  nor  the 
laborer  as  an  enemy,  but  to  bring  them 
together  in  harmonious  cooperation,  because^ 
rightly  understood,  when  the  matter  is 
thought  over  it  is  seen  that  their  interests 
are  identical  and  their  union  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  community.  It  is  just 
because  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  sees  this  clearly 
and  expresses  it  bravely  and  unflinchingly 
that  he  will  probably  live  in  history  as  one 
of  the  makers  of  the  better  order  that  is 
coming.  The  Whitley  Councils,  we  hope 
and  believe,  have  silently  brought  in  a  great 
revolution.  I  was  in  an  industrial  center 
the  other  day  where  a  Whitley  Council 
has  been  established,  and  that  council  of 
workers  and  employers  has  produced  not 
only  peace  but  prosperity  all  around.  To 
my  great  joy  I  learnM  that  there  are 
already  fifty-one  councils  of  fifty-one  indus- 
tries established  in  the  country.  This  hope- 
ful working  of  a  principle  which  has  been 
quietly  introduced  should  be  watched  with 
eagerness  by  all  who  desire  the  welfare  of 
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their  constrj.  The  employer  has  to  learn 
to  treat  the  employee  as  a  fellow  laborer; 
the  laborer  has  to  learn  to  treat  the  eapi- 
talist  as  a  fellow  capitalist.  The  economic 
bridge  between  capital  and  labor  has  to  be 
widened  so  that  there  is  free  interchange 
between  the  two.  They  must  learn  to  use 
the  words  spoken  in  a  religions  sense,  but 
not  in  a  more  religious  sense  than  they  may 
be  spoken  in  this  connection;  they  must 
learn  to  say  and  to  feel: 

"We  are  not  diyided, 
AU  one  body  we." 

The  sixth  position  is  this:  We  are  puz- 
zled by  this  difficulty:  If  capital  is  neces- 
sary, and  if  there  must  be  capitalists,  why 
do  men  regard  capital  with  suspicion  and 
capitalists  with  hatred  f  Why  does  Social- 
ism ask  for  their  elimination  and  Bolshevism 
proceed  to  eliminate  themf  That  is  the 
question  which  we  have  before  us  to-day, 
and  the  answer  can  only  be  this.  It  is  be- 
cause the  use  that  the  holders  of  capital 
have  made  of  their  advantage  in  holding  it 
has  brought  the  whole  position  into  suspi- 
cion. We  must  not  speak  as  if  those  who 
hold  capital  are  all  one  undifferentiated 
class.  There  are  the  greatest  varieties  of 
intelligence  and  good-will  amongst  the  hold- 
ers of  capital,  but  we  are  obliged  to  say 
that,  broadly  speaking,  capitalists  have  as- 
sumed that  they  are  justified  in  making  as 
much  as  they  can  for  themselves  and  in 
using  labor  as  a  means  and  an  instrument 
to  be  paid  just  as  little  as  it  is  willing  to 
work  for.  We  have  to  recognize  that  capi- 
talists as  a  whole  have  not  recognized 
hitherto  their  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  those  whom  they  employ,  nor  have 
they  even  recognized  their  responsibility  for 
the  public  good.  They  have  supposed,  no 
doubt  quite  honestly,  that  all  their  concern 
is  with  themselves;  they  have  not  seen  that 
their  concern  is  with  those  they  employ  and 
with  the  country  as  a  whole.  Thus  we  have 
had  the  spectacle  again  and  again  of  some 
great  capitalist  enterprise  working  with  the 
disastrous  results  of  war  and  degradation. 
The  armament  firms  combine  and  make  war; 
the  great  drink  firms  combine  and  force  the 
sale  of  drink,  and  the  whole  position  of 
capital  is  rendered  the  object  of  suspicion 
by  these  disastrous  or  deleterious  influences 
of  capitalist  enterprises  upon  the  communi- 
ty.   And  this  also  must  be  added.    When 


capitalists  form  rings  as  against  the  com- 
munity ;  when  they  combine  in  great  financial 
companies,  irrespective  of  the  real  needs  of 
the  country  and  of  the  world,  they  bring 
to  pass  a  situation  whiph  fills  men  not  only 
with  alarm  but  with  anger.  It  is  possible 
to  show  that  some  of  the  worst  diseases  in 
the  modern  world  are  due  to  financial  cor- 
ruption, the  result  of  capital  being  used  by 
those  who  hold  it  without  concern  for  any 
results  at  all  except  the  rewards  and  returns 
which  the  capitalists  are  seeking.  I  came 
across  this  extraordinary  fact  the  other  day 
in  the  north  of  England — ^I  quote  it  only 
as  being  tjrpical:  A  mill  owner  in  a  large 
industrial  town  was  asked  to  subscribe  to 
a  school  which  faced  his  works.  He  refused 
to  do  it,  and  was  even  angry  at  being  asked, 
tho  I  understand  that  he  was  a  good  church- 
man and  was  asked  by  his  own  vicar.  But 
the  ground  on  which  he  refused  was  this — 
that  he  did  not  want  the  people  to  be  so 
well  educated.  What  was  wanted  in  his  in- 
dustry, he  said,  was  hands,  and  good  educa- 
tion spoiled  them  for  their  work.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  industry  was 
being  ruined  by  the  better  education  of  the 
workers.  And  this  poor  ruined  mill  owner, 
very  shortly  after  he  had  said  that,  retired 
from  business  and  sold  his  mill  for  £2,000,- 
000.  Yet  he  could  not  endure  that  the  work- 
people should  be  educated,  and  should  have 
their  chance  of  the  good  and  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  of  this  human  life  that  God  has 
given  to  all.  That  is  the  kind  of  action  that 
has  brought  capital  into  disrepute  snd  made 
capitalists  as  a  class  at  once  dreaded  and 
hated  by  many  of  their  fellowmen.  That  is 
the  attitude.  I  dare  not  attempt  to  depict 
it  in  adequate  language,  but  let  us  simply 
say  that  it  is  the  attitude  of  capitalistic 
selfishness,  the  attitude  of  men  who  con- 
ceive they  are  justified  in  getting  whatever 
they  can  at  the  cost  of  their  fellow  men.  It 
is  the  attitude  which  produced  that  epoch- 
making  work.  Das  Kapital,  by  Karl  Marx, 
and  thai  led  Lenin  to  g^ve  effect  to  it  in  the 
practical  administration  of  modem  Bussia. 
No,  capital  is  good,  capital  is  necessary.  It 
is  just  as  indispensable  to  labor  as  labor  is 
indispensable  to  it.  On  capital  and  labor 
depend  the  progress  of  the  world  and  even 
the  provision  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  our  daily  life.  But  capitalists  have 
not  yet  understood  their  duty  or  their  privi- 
lege ;  they  have  not  perceived  that  they  hold 
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capital  eBsentially  and  neoessarily  in  tmst 
for  the  community^  that  their  position  in- 
volves them  in  a  responsibilitj  for  the  whole 
condition  of  their  country.  They  have  nsed 
their  capital  not  with  an  eye  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  aXi,  but  with  an  eye  to  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  they  have,  therefore, 
led  the  laborer  to  think  that  he  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  tool  or  a  machine,  and  not  as 
a  brother  man.  So  far  as  they  have  done 
that  they  haiee  wrought  infinite  mischief  to 
themselves  and  to  the  hiborer,  for  when  man 
exploits  his  brother  man  or  dares  to  treat 
the  sacred  human  being  as  if  he  was  a  mere 
machine  or  tool,  the  image  of  God  is  defiled 
in  the  man  who  oppresses  as  well  as  in  the 
man  who  is  opprest,  and  we  produce  that 
miserable  and  terrible  situation  that  is  only 
too  apparent  to-day — that  the  image  of  God 
has  been  practically  wiped  off  a  vast  mass 
of  humanity. 

Now  I  come  to  my  seventh  position.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  only  the  climax  but  the 
all-important  conclusion  that  I  want  to  urge 
upon  your  thoughts  to-night.  The  great 
mistake  has  been  and  is  still  that  capitalists 
as  a  class  have  not  let  the  light  of  Christ 
play  upon  their  motives  or  their  methods  or 
their  operations.  They  have  not  let  the 
light  of  Christ  in.  Many  of  them  are  Chris- 
tian men,  many  of  them  are  members  of 
churches,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  them 
that  the  same  Christ  in  whom  they  trust  for 
their  salvation  must  be  Lord  of  their  indus- 
trial enterprises.  It  is  only  that  which  will 
change  and  save  the  world.  All  who  work 
with  their  hands  and  all  who  work  with  their 
brains  must  alike  be  under  some  supreme 
authority  if  the  world  is  to  progress,  and 
there  is  no  supreme  authority  but  Christ. 
It  is  that  supreme  Personality  with  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  man  and  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  Gk)d  that  stands  as  the  media- 
tor in  our  industrial  life  as  well  as  in  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ  that  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  har- 
mony that  we  demand.  No  reform  will  ever 
change  the  world  unless  the  "kingdom  of  God 
comes.  Man  has  it  not  in  his  own  power  to 
make  this  world  a  paradise.  It  rests  in  the 
hands  of  God;  and  we  who  hold  capital  and 
we  who  work  with  our  hands  are  alike  de- 
pendent upon  him.  It  is  only  when  we  learn 
to  use  each  his  own  ability  and  his  own  op- 
portunity as  under  the  great  Taskmaster's 
eye— <>nly  when  we  have  come  to  admit  into 


our  life,  industrial  as  well  as  social,  the 
authority  and  the  light  and  the  power  and 
the  redemption  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that 
we  can  have  a  community  that  will  justify 
us  in  calling  ourselves  a  Christian  nation. 
Whoever  owns  capital  should  be  particularly 
careful  because  •Ihere  are  certain  sayings  of 
Christ  which  bear  upon  the  situation.  If  a 
man  is  in  any  sense  a  capitalist,  if  he  holds 
money  for  the  good  of  the  world  in  his 
hands,  he  should  read  constantly  Christ's 
parable  of  the  fool  who  stored  up  his  wealth 
and  congratulated  himself  upon  its  growth, 
and  that  night  his  soul  was  required  of  him. 
He  should  read  also  that  other  parable  in 
which  the  Lord  described  the  rich  man 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  faring 
sumptuously  every  day  and  leaving  at  his 
gate  Lazarus,  full  of  sores;  and  presently 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  tor- 
ments. And  everyone  who  owns  capital  and 
uses  it  should  lay  to  heart,  and  if  possible 
learn,  the  whole  of  the  passage  that  was  read 
to  us  to-night,  beginning:  "Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasure  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  do  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steaL'^ 

Now  men  in  the  situation  that  has  been 
created  by  the  growth  of  capitalist  enter- 
prise, a  growth  which  has  been  conditioned 
by  the  larger,  ever-increasing  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  in  face  of  the  difficulty  created 
by  our  modern  industry,  have  turned  rest- 
lessly and  eagerly  to  some  new  social  consti- 
tution which  is  called  by  a  vague  term, 
''Socialism,'^  and  we  see  there  in  the  east  of 
Europe  men  turning  eagerly  and  hopefully 
to  the  application  of  Socialism  in  its  ex- 
treme form  to  the  organization  of  industry. 
What  I  want  to  say  to-night  is  this — that 
we  should  examine  Socialism  as  critically  as 
we  examine  religion.  Is  Socialism  unself- 
ishness f  Can  it  produce  unselfishness? 
That  is  the  vital  question.  We  see  that  what 
has  produced  all  the  disorder  and  misery  of 
our  life  is  that  root  disease  of  our  human 
nature — selfishness.  The  question  that  has 
to  be  considered  all  along^is  what  can  pro* 
duce  unselfishness.  Is  the  proposed  organi- 
zation of  society  based  upon  a  principle  that 
can  produce  unselfishness?  Is  it  something 
that  can  transform  the  egotist  into  the 
altruist,  the  man  who  is  thinking  only  of 
himself  into  the  man  who  thinks  chiefly  of 
the  good  of  all?  Can  thst  transformation 
be  effeeted?    I  am  Tery  glad  to  see  that 
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little  book  called  The  Meaning  of  Sooidliam, 
by  Mr.  Brace  Glasier,  issuing  from  the 
National  Labor  Press,  for  in  it  he  says 
something  worth  noting. 

"Socialism  in  truth/'  he  says,  ''consists, 
when  fullj  resolved,  not  in  getting  at  all 
but  in  giying;  not  in  being  served,  but  in 
serving;  not  in  selfishness,  but  in  unselfish- 
ness; not  in  the  desire  to  gain  a  place  of 
bliss  in  this  world  for  oneself  and  one's 
family — that  is  the  individualist  and  capi- 
talist aim — ^but  in  the  desire  to  create  an 
eiurUily  paradise  for  aU.  Its  ultimate  moral 
and  its  original  biological  justification  lies 
in  the  principle,  human  and  divine,  that  as 
we  give  so  we  live,  and  only  in  so  far  as 
we  are  willing  to  lose  Hf e  do  we  gain  life." 

But  this  is  Christianity.  This  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  is  what  Christ 
taught,  and  this,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
what  Christ  alone  can  effect.  This,  as  we 
believe,  is  the  divine  power  at  work  in  the 
world  through  Qirist  to  produce  unselfish- 


ness and  to  make  society  rest  upon  this  prin- 
ciple; not  he  that  gets,  but  he  that  gives 
is  blest;  not  he  that  is  served,  but  he  that 
serves;  not  he  that  lives  for  himself,  but 
he  that  gives  himself,  is  truly  blest.  It  is 
Christianity.  It  is  the  very  spirit  of  CSirist. 
Why  caU  it  Socialism,  a  name  that  is 
already  tainted,  a  name  devoid  of  divine 
power,  a  name  that  is  associated  in  its  ex- 
treme form  with  hatred  of  spiritual  thongSy 
antagonism  to  God  and  even  antagonism  to 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord?  Why  call  it  by  that 
namef  Why  not  call  it  b^  the  name  of 
CSirist,  for  from  Christ  it  certainly  eamef 
It  is  a  great  transforming  thought.  Why 
not  turn  with  faith  and  love  to  that  invisi- 
ble liordj  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  yet  among 
us  by  his  Spirit,  that  now  at  last  in  thia 
new  day  that  is  breaking  he  may  take  to 
himself  his  power  and  reign,  and  that  he 
may  fulfil  the  ideal  that  he  gave  us  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  f 
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HowheU  he  attained  not— 1  Chron.  11 :21, 25 

One  of  the  sad  things  which  strike  a  man 
in  mid-life,  as  he  looks  back  on  the  friends 
and  comrades  of  his  youth,  is  this — ^how 
many  men  there  are  who  disappoint  their 
promise.  As  a  professional  man,  for  ex- 
ample, looks  back  on  school  or  college  days 
and  thinks  of  the  brilliant  men  who  carried 
off  the  medals  and  prizes  of  his  time,  he 
is  tempted  to  ask  himself  the  question — 
*'Where  are  theyf  What  has  become  of 
themf  What  is  the  result  of  all  the  bril- 
liant promise  they  gave  in  the  spring-time 
of  lifef"  Too  often  there  is  no  answer  to 
that  question.  You  never  hear  of  them  now. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have 
disappeared  altogether.  They  have  not  "at- 
tained." 

The  same,  I  am  told,  is  true  of  mercantile 
life.  A  distinguished  citizen,  in  a  great 
commercial  center,  once  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  only  three  out  of  every  hun- 
dred who  entered  on  mercantile  life  became 
successful  men.  The  other  ninety-seven 
were  not  indeed  all  failures,  but  "they  at- 
tained not  to  the  first  three."  They  failed 
to  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  They 
belonged   to   that   large   class   of   which   I 


want  to  speak  to-night.     They  were  "men 
who  disappointed  their  promise." 

And  let  us  look  first  at  our  text  as  it 
brings  them  before  us.  I  think  it  does  so 
in  rather  a  striking  way;  for  the  examples 
it  gives  are  of  men  whom  we  might  natural- 
ly expect  to  have  attained  to  the  very  first 
positions  in  life.  As  we  read  the  record  of 
their  mighty  deeds,  we  feel  that  for  valor 
they  deserved  a  place  amongst  the  "three 
mighties."  Some  of  them  did  deeds  far 
more  valorous  than  they.  Benaiah,  e.g., 
"went  down  into  a  pit  and  slew  a  lion  in  a 
snowy  day."  Not  a  very  useful  deed,  per- 
haps, for  the  lion  might  well  have  been  left 
in  the  pit,  where  it  could  have  harmed  no 
one  but  itself.  But  a  deed  certainly  of 
great  courage,  stamping  the  man  who  did  it 
as  emphatically  "a  mighty  man  of  valor," 
beside  which  the  deeds  of  the  three  mighties 
pale  to  commonplace.  And  yet  of  him  and 
the  others  it  is  said,  "Howbeit  he  attained 
not  to  the  first  three." 

What  was  it  kept  them  from  attaining  f 
What  prevented  them  taking  their  place 
among  "the  mighties"  of  David's  host?  We 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  were  unreliable 
men.      Good    enough    to    do    a    piece    of 
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reckless  daring  on  a  snowy  day,  but  not 
men  you  could  trust  on  a  day  of  common- 
place drizzle;  good  enough  to  make  a  grand 
show  on  parade  or  battle  day,  but  not  men 
yon  could  trust  in  the  long  campaign  and 
the  tedious  march.  Perhaps  some  fatal 
weakness — ^intemperance,  dishonesty^  un- 
truthfulnes»--destroyed  'Hhe  promise  of 
May."  At  all  events,  the  story  of  their 
life  is  this:  that  spite  of  all  their  deeds 
of  splendid  heroism,  they  never  emerged 
out  of  this  obscure  comer  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles.  They  were  "men  who  did  not 
attain." 

Our  subject  then  to-night  is  "the  man 
who  disappoints  his  future."  In  speaking 
of  him,  I  shall  dwell  only  on  those  "who  do 
not  attain"  for  moral  reasons.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  unaware  that  many  fall  to  do  so  for 
physical  ones.  "Envious  death,"  in  many 
cases,  nips  the  bud  of  promise.  I  do  not 
touch  on  these,  save  to  suggest  that  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  the  only  true 
solution  of  these  mysteries  of  providence: 

"The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic 
for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and 
the  bard. 
Enough  that  he  heard  it  once:  we  shall 
hear  it  by  and  by." 

What  we  want  to  deal  with  now  is  the 
moral  problem  of  life's  frustrations — ^"the 
man  who  does  not  attain"  because  of  his 
own  unworthiness;  the  spiritual  disappoint- 
ments of  life. 

I.  And  first  of  all  I  would  say  that  the 
presence  of  one  unconquered  sin  in  a  man's 
character  is  often  the  secret  of  life's  non- 
attainment. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  may  have  been  so 
with  these  men  whose  prowess  is  recorded 
here.  He  who  slew  the  lion  in  the  snowy 
pit  may  have  had  a  tiger  lust  in  his  own 
heart  which  he  could  not  conquer.  So,  at 
least,  is  it  with  many  promising  lives. 
Many  a  young  man,  full  of  ability,  fails 
to  attain  just  because  of  the  presence  of 
one  unconquered  sin  in  his  soul.  A  "harm- 
less indulgence"  at  the  first,  it  grows  as  his 
character  grows,  digging  its  tendrils  into 
the  solid  masonry  of  his  life,  and  at  length 
destroying  the  whole. 

That  is  a  commonplace,  you  will  say. 
Yes,  but  the  commonplaces  of  thought  are 
the  tragedies  of  experience.     If  you  knew 


the  number  of  men  and  women  that  any 
man  who  comes  to  mid-life  does  know 
whose  splendid  promise  has  come  to  naught 
just  because  of  one  "little  rift  within  the 
lute,"  you  would  not  turn  eontemptuoualy 
away  and  call  it  "commonplace";  men  like 
Hartley  Coleridge,  who  seemed  so  brilliant 
in  youth  that  it  looks  as  if  they  "could  do 
anything,"  and  yet  men  who  were  able  at 
the  last  only  to  write  their  own  epitaph — 

"For   I  have   lost   the   race   I  never  ran; 
A  rathe  December  blights  my  lagging  May, 
And  still  I  am  a  child  tho  I  be  old, 
Time  is  my  debtor  for  my  years  untold." 

Yet  they  carried  all  before  them  at  the 
start.  Like  Benaiah  they  excelled  David 
at  the  first,  for  they  not  only  killed  their 
lion,  but  they  killed  him  "in  the  pit  and 
on  the  snowy  day."  Nevertheless,  spite  of 
all,  the  record  of  their  life  is  this — '*th^ 
attained  not."  The  presence  of  one  fatal 
weakness  marred  the  promise  of  early  days. 
If  not  absolute  failures,  they  are  far  from 
what  they  might  have  been.  Their  friends 
say  regretfully  of  them,  "We  expected  great 
things  of  them  once,  but  somehow  they  have 
fallen  behind."  Somehow! — ^if  you  knew 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  that  "some- 
how" might  be  less  difficult  to  explain..  In 
the  case  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  sin  is  so 
flagrant,  so  open,  that  it  needs  no  ex- 
planation. But  in  the  case  of  others,  it 
is  buried  secretly  in  the  grave  of  a  soul. 
And  yet  it  is  there,  if  you  knew  all,  that  is 
to  be  found  the  secret  of  that  weakness, 
that  ineffectiveness,  those  dead  ambitions 
and  frustrate  purposes  that  so  often  sadden 
and  surprize. 

Spanning  a  wild  cataract  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  there  rises  an  old  bridge,  built 
by  General  Wade  at  the  Bebellion  to  over- 
awe the  Highland  clans.  It  is  a  massive 
structure,  such  as  a  soldier  might  build; 
and  so  high  does  it  rise  above  the  rocky 
defile  that  it  is  known  in  the  district  as 
"the  High  Bridge."  Till  within  recent 
years  it  has  been  open  for  traffic,  and 
seemed  one  of  the  strongest  bridges  in  the 
country,  but  now  it  has  been  pronounced 
unsafe,  and  closed  for  heavy  traffic  In  a 
few  years  the  central  arch  will  probably 
fall  in,  and  the  destruction  be  complete. 

What  has  done  it?  It  is  a  little  seed,  a 
tiny  birch -tree  seed,  that  has  done  it.  A 
gust  of  wind  caught  that  seed  and  lifted  it 
into   a  fissure  above  the  keystone   of  the 
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bridge.  It  sank  into  the  moldy  lime.  It 
germinated  in  the  winter  rain.  It  grew  into 
a  sapling^  so  small  at  first  that  a  child's  hand 
could  have  pulled  it  out.  But  there  was  no 
child's  hand  to  do  it.  It  was  allowed  to 
grow  into  a  tree,  and  now  digging  its  deep 
roots  into  the  mortar^  it  has  wrenched  the 
solid  masonry  aside,  so  that  its  ultimate  ruin 
can  only  be  the  question  of  time. 

And  so  that  bridge  over  which  armied 
have  tramped  in  the  past  and  cannon  thun- 
dered, that  masonry  which  has  defied  the 
tempest  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  has 
at  length  succumbed  to  a  seed  so  small  that 
it  could  be  lifted  by  a  gust  of  autumn  wind  I 
"Sow  a  deed  and  you  reap  a  habit  I  sow  a 
bsbit  and  you  reap  a  character;  sow  a 
character  and  you  reap  a  destiny." 

IL  Another  reason  why  men  disappoint 
their  promise  is  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
centration. They  dissipate  their  energies 
in  a  thousand  petty  schemes  and  plans,  and 
thus  fail  to  accomplish  anything  great. 
This  is  the  temptation  of  versatility.  When 
you  hear  of  a  minister  who  is  "a  great 
doctor,"  "a  wonderful  artist,"  or  an  "author 
in  his  way,"  you  do  not  expect  of  that 
man  that  he  will  be  a  pulpit  genius.  Of 
coiine, . there  are  exceptions:  men  like  Bos- 
eetti  who  "can  paint  as  well  as  they  sing," 
"and  sing  as  well  as  they  paint."  But 
these  exceptions  are  so  few  as  to  prove  the 
rule.  If  yoa  want  to  succeed,  you  must 
make  Paul's  motto  yours:  "One  thing  I  do." 
"Most  men,"  says  one,  "achieve  greatness, 
not  by  doing  many  things  as  well  as  others, 
but  by  doing  one  thing  better  than  others." 
As  the  stream  which  flowing  through  inland 
hills  makes  quite  a  considerable  brook,  but 
comes  at  last  to  the  long  sands  at  the  sea- 
shore and  there  dissipates  itself  into  a 
marsh  so  shallow  that  you  can  hardly  trace 
its  track,  so  it  is  with  many  a  life.  It 
begins  in  a  nobble  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and 
for  a  while  rushes  onward  in  one  steady 
current  of  strong  endeavor.  But  the  dis- 
ease of  instability,  fostered  perhaps  by  in- 
dolence, seizes  it.  It  fritters  itself  away 
on  one  trifle  after  another,  until  at  last  it 
perishes  in  the  sand.    "It  does  not  attain." 

Are  some  of  you  like  thatf  No  one 
would  perhaps  call  you  absolute  failures  in 
life.  But  are  you  doing  with  life  what  you 
might  f  With  talents  and  opportunities 
such  as  you  possess,  you  might  easily  reach 
positions  of  influence  and  power  in  th^  com- 


munity. Are  you  doing  thatf  Or  are  you 
a  disappointment  to  yourselves  and  to  all 
who  know  you?  God  was  calling  you  to  be- 
come one  of  his  "mighty  men,"  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  you  were  to  be  that.  Tou 
fought  and  killed  your  lion  "on  the  snowy 
day."  But  what  have  you  done  since  thenf 
Nothing.  It  has  melted  away  like  the 
snow  of  that  day,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
will  drift  into  the  class  of  moral  and  spiri- 
tual failures,  "men  who  do  not  attain." 

There  is  one  great  cure,  and  one  only,  for 
this  instability  of  purpose.  It  is  to  have 
our  souls  overmastered  by  a  great  ideal; 
something  so  beautiful  and  compelling  that 
it  draws  us  on  like  a  magnet,  and  unifies 
the  aimless  wanderings  of  what  else  were  a 
scattered  life.  Any  great  ambition  or  af- 
fection may  of  course  perform  such  a 
service,  tho  it  can  not  assure  us  that  the 
end  to  which  we  concentrate  our  energies 
will  be  a  worthy  one.  It  is  the  one  Paul 
thought  of  when  he  said,  "This  one  thing 
I  do."  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife, 
Charles  Kingsley  gives  a  description  of  the 
noble  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The 
lower  part  is  broken  up  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion of  tower  and  minaret,  until  "its  self- 
willed  fancies  exhaust  themselves,  and  it 
makes  one  final  struggle  upward  in  a  vast 
simple  pyramid,  and  when  that  has  dwindled 
to  a  point,  it  ends  in  a  cross."  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  man,  fretting  itself  in 
many  a  wayward  striving,  dissipating  its  en- 
ergies now  here,  now  there,  till  catching 
sight  of  the  cross  it  concentrates  itself  in 
one  glad  upward  effort, 

III.  Another  great  reason  why  men  dis- 
appoint their  future  is  because  they  are  too 
contented  with  what  they  have  done  in  the 
past ;  they  think  they  have  "attained"  already. 

It  may  have  been  so  with  some  of  the 
men  who  are  represented  here  as  not  at- 
taining. I  should  not  wonder,  for  example, 
that  what  kept  Abishai  (the  second  of  those 
of  whom  our  text  speaks)  from  emerging 
into  the  ranks  of  real  greatness  was  the 
splendor  of  his  first  achievement.  One  can 
at  least  imagine  it  so.  One  can  fancy  him 
going  about  afterward  in  a  kind  of  per- 
petual swagger,  saying:  "Do  you  remember 
that  day  when  I  met  the  three  hundred 
'in  the  parcel  of  ground,'  and  amote  them 
hip  and  thigh?  Was  not  that  a  great 
achievement?" 

But  there  were  no  other  noble  deeds  after 
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that  jouthfal  Tictorj.  The  years  went  on, 
and  Abishai  did  no  more.  The  very  grandeur 
of  his  past  was  the  rock  on  which  his  future 
was  shattered.  So  at  least  is  it  with  not  a 
few — men  who  at  school  or  college  win  a 
lot  of  prizes,  and  it  is  the  ruin  of  them. 
It  makes  them  self -satisfied  prigs.  They 
come  to  think  that  the  whole  of  life  is 
summed  up  in  a  college  prize.  They  rest  on 
their  past.  They  have  no  outlook  to  the 
future. 

A  modem  writer  mentions  somewhere  that 
he  once  had  a  conversation  with  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  engineering  shop  in  Liver- 
pool, from  which  young  men  went  out  as 
engineers  in  ocean-bound  steamers.  Often 
there  were  six  or  more  of  these,  and  they 
rose  from  post  to  post  by  examination  and 
seniority.  But  the  curious  thing  was  that 
the  place  where  they  most  frequently  failed 
was  at  the  top.  60  long  as  they  were  rising 
they  were  steady  and  earnest,  but  when 
they  became  chief  they  often  fell  into  care- 
lessness or^^  became  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance. They  had  gained  their  ideal.  They 
were  resting  on  their  laurels.  They  thought 
they  had  already  ''attained/'  when  life  was 
only  half  done. 

How  different  was  it  with  him  to  whom  I 
have  referred  already  as  the  great  contrast 
to  the  nuin  who  disappoints  his  promise  1 


What  is  Paul's  language  about  his  life's  at- 
tainments f  ''Not  as  tho  I  had  already  at- 
tained .  .  .  but  this  one  thing  I  do, 
forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind  .  .  . 
I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Not  attained?  No,  tho  he  had  the  grand- 
est attainments  to  look  back  upon  that  any 
man  could  have.  Not  attained?  No,  tho 
he  could  point  to  the  very  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  his  body.  Not  attained! 
No,  tho  Be  had  won  trophies  of  grace  in 
every  land,  and  written  books  that  would 
never  die.  Not  attained?  No,  tho  he  had 
borne  bonds  and  stripes  and  imprisonments 
and  perils  for  Jesus  Christ.  Not  attained? 
No,  for  he  had  his  eyes  fixt  on  something 
far  above  his  own  poor  attainments.  He 
had  his  eyes  on  Christ.  That  was  the  secret 
of  his  unresting  progress.  That  was  how 
he  ever  kept  on  the  banner  of  his  life, 
"Excelsior."  "That  I  might  be  found  in 
him."    "Not  as  tho  I  had  already  attained." 

Let  this  be  our  ideal;  Christ  and  no 
less.  Then  we  shall  never  be  satisfied  with 
our  own  past  poor  attainments,  but  pressing 
ever  onward  and  upward  shall  at  last  be 
counted  worthy  to  stand  among  those,  the 
mighty  men  of  God's  host,  who  have  come  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man, 
the  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  FINAL  EDUCATION 

Frederick  F.  Shannon,  DJ>.,  Chicago,  HL 


But  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jems  Christ. — 2  Peter 
3:18. 

This  text  has  a  great  setting,  whether  we 
view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  vision  or  of 
thought.  Laying  its  hand  upon  the  whole 
physical  frame  of  things,  its  inward  reach 
penetrates  to  the  eternal  mind  and  heart. 
Two  of  the  great  philosophic  schemes  are 
here — ^uniformism  and  catastrophism.  One 
reads  an  orderly,  evolutionary  unfolding  of 
the  universe;  the  other  discerns  the  changes 
and  forward-movements  incident  to  sudden 
upheavals  of  cosmic  energy.  It  may  be  a 
kind  of  mental  shock  to  mention  the  names 
of  Huxley  and  Peter  in  the  same  breath. 
Nevertheless  Huxley,  a  thoroughgoing  evo- 
lutionist, says:  "For  millions  of  years  our 
globe  has  taken  the  upward  road,  yet, 
sometime,  the  summit  will  be  reached  and 
the  downward  route  will  be  commenced." 


"But,"  says  Peter,  "according  to  his  prom- 
ise we  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  And 
J.  Arthur  Thomson  exactly  expresses  the 
apostle's  underlying  thought  in  his  memor- 
able words: 

"The  indestructible  matter  and  energy 
will  doubtless  pass  into  a  different  expres- 
sion, but  a  particular  thought  will  have 
completed  itself." 

Thus,  it  would  be  interesting  to  dwell 

upon   these   doctrines   of   uniformism    and 

catastrophism,  not  only  in  their  relation  to 

modern  thought,  but   in  their  relation   to 

New  Testament  thought  also.    However,  my 

present    purpose    is   more    immediate    and 

practical.     For   every   older   and   younger 

generation,  as  you  are  aware,  has  mutual 

obligations  to  each   other.     Age  tends  to 

conservatism,   while    youth    is    progressive. 

Too  often  the  hoary  head  thinks  the  skaH 

of   youth   18   fture   to   get   orackedt   just 
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as  youth  gaily  asserts  that  age  is  hope- 
lessly fossilized,  and  that  the  sooner  its 
wisdom  perishes  the  better  it  will  be  for 
mankind.  Both  attitudes  are  unwholesome, 
unjust,  disproportionate,  and  ungodly.  Age 
should  remember  that  this  is  God's  world 
and  youth  is  €k)d's  opportunity  of  getting 
his  truth  a  new  and  deeper  foothold  in  the 
human  conaeioiftness.  Youth  should  eon- 
sider  that  truth  unfolds  itself  very  slowly, 
that  it  has  required  many  generations  to 
receive  and  nourish  virtues  and  principles 
which  are  priceless.  Where  is  the  secret  of 
a  creative  and  constructive  medium  to  be 
found  f  My  text  contains  it.  I  like  to 
think  of  it  as  holding  the  formula  of  life's 
final  education:  ''But  grow  in  the  grace 
and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ." 

I.  The  law  of  growth  in  life's  education.— - 
''But  growl"  Apply  it  as  we  may,  here  is 
an  exhortation  that  challenges  us  to  con- 
sider one  of  the  supreme  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse. Growth  is  the  key  to  the  house  of 
being.  Is  it  not  a  many-roomed  house  f 
There  are  doors  upon  doors,  rooms  upon 
rooms,  with  infinite  halls  and  confusing 
corridors.  Yet,  if  you  hold  the  key  of 
growth  in  your  hand,  and  know  how  to 
apply  it  to  all  the  bewildering  locks,  yon 
will  go  far  through  this  house  of  wonder. 
To  begin  with,  growth  is  the  clue  to  the 
physical  world.  The  astronomer  gives  his 
first  chapter  the  title,  "The  Birth  of  the 
Earth."  How  did  the  seeds  of  life  first  get 
into  the  furrows  of  our  world  f  An  old 
question,  it  is  of  perennial  interest.  Wise 
men  claim  that  the  original  life-germs  were 
brought  hither  by  meteors  or  aerolites.  But 
however  and  whenever  they  came,  those 
microscopic  entities  were  astir  with  the 
genius  of  growth.  Btars  grow,  rocks  grow, 
erystals  grow — ^not  even  the  inorganic  realm 
can  escape  the  law.  Our  earth  represents  a 
tremendous  growth,  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth  in  the  cradle  of  immensity  on  to  the 
epoch  when  its  present  form  shall  have  been 
changed  into  molds  of  matter  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant.  Hurrying  on  to  the 
world  of  intelligence,  a  thousand  voices  are 
commanding:  "Beware  lest  ye  fall  back 
into  the  pit  of  animalism,  lest  ye  be  de- 
voured in  the  jungles  of  wickedness,  lest  ye 
fall  from  your  own  God-called  stedfastness. 
But  grow — and  grow — and  keep  on  grow- 
ingl"   What  a  singular  fact  is  this  to  which 


the  late  Doctor  William  Hanna  Thomson 
calls  attention.  Of  the  two  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres of  the  human  brain,  the  mind  uses 
only  one.  Moreover,  if  you  are  left-handed, 
you  think  through  the  right  hemisphere, 
while,  if  you  are  right-handed,  you  think 
through  the  left  hemisphere.  Just  why  this 
is  80 — well,  now,  just  why  is  it  so  f  What 
we  do  know,  however,  is  this:  The  brain, 
the  house  of  the  mind,  wondrously  grows. 
"It  is  simply,"  says  the  anatomist,  ^the 
anterior  termination  of  the  spinal  cord." 
Simply?  Why  not  say  "simply  simple"  and 
be  done  with  itl  The  growth  of  the  brain 
— that  whitish  house  of  soft  matter  which 
God  leases  to  us  for  an  uncertain  tenure-* 
is  so  marvelous  that,  in  pondering  it,  the 
futility  of  words  is  pathetic  Again;  Why 
does  every  species  of  organism,  passing  from 
cell-life  into  highly  complex  forms,  re- 
semble one  of  its  parents?  Here  is  a  uni- 
versal fact,  says  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace,  that 
does  not  excite  even  wonder  or  curiosity 
among  most  people.  "Yet,"  he  adds,  "it  is  to 
this  day  absolutely  inexplicable."  Further- 
more, if  we  are  going  to  visit  the  profound 
realms  of  moral  being,  we  must  get  into  the 
chariot  of  growth.  "The  earth  beareth  fruit  of 
herself,"  says  the  Master;  "first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear." 
We  accept  this  as  pure  fact,  but  we  strange- 
ly overlook  the  preceding  thought  which 
called  it  forth:  "So  is  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Ah,  we  dare  not  stand  still  and  watch 
the  worlds  and  angels  go  by.  We  must 
morally  march  or  morally  retreat.  We  mu^t 
leap  over  the  shell-holes  of  iniquity  or  be 
engulfed  in  their  stenchful  glooms.  For 
does  not  life  teach  us  that  physical  and 
mental  growth  is  easy  as  compared  with 
forthright  moral  and  Christlike  advance? 
Surveying  the  law  of  growth  in  general^  we 
find  that  it  completes  itself  in  its  social 
bearings.  "The  universe  is  a  system  of 
social  forces,"  says  William  Wynne  Peyton, 
"a  living  majesty  of  society."  There  are 
no  isolated  physical  forces;  -they  are  all  in 
definite  relation,  from  atom  to  star,  from 
star  to  heliotrope's  fragrance. 

"The  life  on  our  globe  is  the  work  of 
physical,  chemical,  psychological,  psychical 
forces  of  many  kinds,  working  in  corre- 
spondence, sternly  opposed,  finely  balanced, 
delicately  adjusted." 

Now,  if  this  is  true  of  the  physical,  how 
are    peoples    to    remain    separated    as    in 
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former  world-schemes?  Whj,  you  might  as 
well  try  to  separate  the  breath  of  spring 
from  the  throat  of  a  bird.  Wickedness 
infernal  is  stalking  the  earth  to-day;  chaos 
is  boiling  up  from  the  blackest  depths;  the 
devil  has  momentarily  discarded  kaiserism 
and  disguised  himself  in  bolshevism,  a  sin- 
ister aspect  of  the  human  brute.  But  neither 
brute  nor  devil  <:an  triumph,  because  the 
Xtord  Ood  omnipotent  reigns.  What  if  this 
world-tumult  should  prove,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God,  to  be  a  blind,  groping,  even 
a  horribly  wicked  struggle  of  the  peoples 
to  get  together?  America,  my  friends,  is 
in  no  danger  of  losing  her  national  identity, 
if  she  sets  her  face  toward  the  right;  she 
can  manage  the  menace,  .black  as  it  is,  of 
bolshevistic  internationalism,  if  she  will 
nerve  her  eoul  unto  Christian  righteousness; 
but  if  she  refuses  to  do  this,  neither  her 
noble  dead  nor  her  patriotic  living  can  save 
America, 'or  any  other  land,  from  ultimate 
doom.  We  must  nationally  grow  in 
righteousness,  justice,  and  truth,  or  nation- 
ally perish.  It  is  just  the  irrevocable  fiat  of 
God,  the  powers  of  self -destruction  orga- 
nized in  the  structure  of  the  worlds,  the 
good  or  evH  of  a  humanity  that  must  either 
accept  Christ's  way  or  destroy  itself. 

n.  The  la\/  of  growth  in  its  supreme 
manifestation. — Seizing  the  suggestiveness 
of  Peter's  counsel  to  grow,  I  have  barely 
skirted  a  realm  of  thought  which  is  bound- 
less in  its  dimensions.  It  were  picayunish 
to  debate  whether  the  apostle  understood  the 
large  implications  of  his  fertile  world;  that 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  liands  of  all  dex- 
trous hair-splitters.  The  fact  is,  he  has  not 
only  set  a  spacious  mental  gate  ajar,  but 
invited  us  to  walk  in  and  insx>ect  spiritual 
landscapes  that  are  unique,  magnificent, 
and  inwardly  satisfying.  "But  grow!"  Yes, 
he  says  it  distinctly,  resonantly;  but  he 
says  much  more  than  that ;  he  says  you  must 
grow  after  a  certain  type,  according  to  a 
specific  pattern:  "Grow  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ."  So,  if  you  count  life,  with  Brown- 
ing, just  so  much  stuff  "to  try  the  soul's 
strength  on,  educe'  the  man,"  you  will 
find  a  vast  deal  of  that  heavenly  stuff  locked 
up  in  these  two  words — grace  and  knowledge 
— and  their  peculiar  setting  here.  I  think 
they  are  enchanting,  refreshing,  enriching. 

Grace,  as  you  know,  is  a  beautiful  old 
pagan  word.  •  In  classical  Greek  it  meant 


the  giving  of  joy  or  delight,  hence  ehaxni, 
winsomeness,  elegance,  favor.  There  were 
three  graces  in  Greek  mythology.  They 
were  called  Euphrosyne,  joy;  Thalia,  bloom; 
and  Aglaia,  brilliance.  Sprung  from  Zeus 
and  Hera,  they  lived  with  the  Muses  on 
Mount  Olympus.  Perhaps  the  word  chariM, 
from  which  comes  our  word  grace,  originally 
signified  external  beauty  mainly,  tangible 
loveliness.  But  Christ  has  transfigured  the 
word,  deepened  it  into  unfathomable  depths, 
shot  it  through  and  through  with  the  splen- 
dor of  God's  heart.  Therefore,  in  its 
Christian  value,  grace  signifies:  The  love  of 
the  Eternal  released  in  his  passionate  energy 
of  redemption  through  Christ,  making  it 
impossible  for  God  or  man  to  be  satisfied 
with  mere  beauty  of  form,  driving  the  soul 
back  upon  the  ultimate  source  of  beauty — 
God  himself. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  grow  in 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  means  that  the  soul  has  found  the 
road  which  leads  finally  to  the  absolute 
beauty.  Beauty  without  and  beauty  within 
—the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God  knows  the 
accessible  homes  of  beauty,  dwells  in  them, 
and  is  inspired  by  them,  even  as  it  hfirries 
on  to  possess  larger  mansions  "of  loveliness. 
Clearly,  the  practical  bearing  of  this  truth 
upon  the  final  education  of  a  human  being 
is  inescapable.  What  a  corrective  it  is  to 
all  the  polite  hypocrisies  that  curse  our 
modern  world  I  How  it  shames  the  chame- 
leon character  that  thrives  on  hearsay  I 
How  it  rebukes  the  compromises  men  are 
constantly  making  in  the  interests  of  popu- 
larity! How  it  drags  into  light  skeletons 
grinning  in  the  closets  of  religious  trick- 
sters, showing  that  while  the  original  skin 
of  the  exposed  skeletons  was  thin  enough, 
the  present  supply  is  incapaole  of  covering 
the  ghastly  bones  I  How  it  smites  down, 
with  wholesome  iconoclasm,  the  thousand 
and  one  false  idols  set  up  in  the  name  of 
God  but  in  reality  blinding  us  to  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  in  Christ  I  I  was  recently 
talking  with  a  tree-doctor  over  in  Hoboken. 
While  the  men  were  pruning  the  trees  and 
applying  tree-tar  to  the  wounded,  bleeding 
parts,  this  arborist  said  that  some  trees 
would  grow  if  planted  upside  down.  "That 
tree,"  he  said  pointing  to  one  dose  by, 
"would  flourish  if  the  roots  were  put  up  in 
the  air  and  the  branches  down  in  the  soil'' 
Somewhat  incredulous,  I  tried  to  match  lila 
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ttatement  by  Temindlng  him  of  the  scientist 
who  says  that  ''nineteen-twentieths  of  a 
tree's  life  comes  out  of  the  atmosphere." 
Both  may  be  right  and  both  may  be  wrong, 
for  aught  I  know.  What  flashed  through 
my  mind  while  he  was  talking  was  this: 
Multitudes  of  men  and  women  seem  to  have 
been  planted  upside  down  I  Their  feet  are 
kicking  at  the  skies  of  reality  while  their 
heads,  and  all  they  contain^  are  thrust  deep 
into  the  muck«  Worse  still,  they  are  soul- 
lessly  content  with  their  attitude,  their 
position  in  the  scale  of  being.  Nor  am  I 
thinking  altogether  now  of  those  vice- 
driven  creatures  whose  violation  of  the 
moral  law  renders  them  physically  repul- 
sive. For  sin  does  not  oonflne  itself  to  the 
wearing  of  loathsome  clothes;  it  may  be 
most  fatal  when  least  obvious.  The  cloud 
of  scorn  may  darken  a  classic  brow;  the 
poison  of  hatred  may  spurt  from  an  elo- 
quent tongue ;  *the  demon  of  unchastity  may 
dwell  in  a  bosom  adorned  with  sparkling 
gems.  Oh,  yes  I  Sin  bedecks  itself  in 
gorgeous  raiment;  it  readily  adopts  philo- 
sophic cuts,  scientific  poses,  artistic  shapes. 
What  is  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  crea- 
ture in  the  animal  kingdom?  Doctor  Scully 
thinks  that  it  is  the  South  African  green 
water -snake.  Gliding  sinuously  through 
dear,  still  water,  he  affirms  that  it  is  prob- 
ably unequaled  for  beauty  in  the  entire 
brute  creation.  ''The  liquid  medium,"  he 
says,  ''enhances  its  gloss,  until  it  resembles 
a  living  emerald.  Its  rhythmic  curves 
weave  patterns  graceful  almost  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  imagination."  Tet,  no  mat- 
ter how  rich  their  attire,  how  incomparably 
beautiful  their  olive,  green,  pink,  and  velvet 
black;  no  matter  how  rhythmic  their  motion 
as  they  coil  and  swim,  leaving,  as  Coleridge 
sang,  every  track  a  flash  of  golden  fire — 
they  are  still  slimy,  wriggling,  creeping,  re- 
pulsive snakes,  some  deadly,  all  loathsome* 
•  Nor  is  it  otherwise  when  sin  puts  on 
dazzling  raiment.  It  may  wear  the  grace 
of  Venus  even  while  it  conceals  the  very 
deadliness  of  death.  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin;  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law;  and  the 
law  exacts  its  poimd  of  flesh  in  time  and 
in  eternity. 

But  to  grow  in  the  grace  of  Christ  I  That 
is  the  supreme  beauty,  because  it  is  inner, 
moral,  and  spiritual.  "If  I  had  but  two 
loaves  of  bread,"  runs  a  phrase  in  the 
Eoran,  *^  would  sell  one  and  buy  hyacinths. 


for  they  would  feed  my  aoxiV*  The  grace 
of  Christ  is  richer  far  than  the  food  of 
angels  or  hyacinths;  it  is  God's  answer  to 
the  psalmist's  prayer:  "Let  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us."  It  is  God's 
handsome  fulfilment  of  the  ageless  promise: 
"In  the  beauties  of  holiness,  from  the  womb 
of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy 
youth."  It  is  the  spiritual  realization  of 
Swedenborg'a  golden  mysticism:  "In 
heaven  the  oldest  angels  are  the  youngest, 
for  they  are  continually  marching  toward 
the  springtime  of  their  youth."  To  grow  in 
grace,  then,  is  to  "put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ";  it  is  God's  method  of  keeping  our 
souls  from  growing  gray  and  vrrinkled;  it 
is  the  divine  secret  of  opening  wells  of 
inner  vitality  that  rise  to  all  eternity;  it  is 
the  beauty  that  abides  after  the  fashion  of 
the  world  is  frayed  and  faded.  "The  habits 
of  the  mind  form  the  soul,"  said  Balzac, 
"and  the  soul  gives  expression  to  the  face." 
Naturally,  faces  vary  in  their  expression,  as 
well  as  in  the  quality  they  express.  Facial 
tones  and  tints  are  as  diversified  as  sky- 
tones  and  sky-tints.  Yet,  if  Christ  dwells 
deep  within  the  soul,  the  face,  that  visible 
map  of  our  invisible  world,  usually  con- 
firms the  truth.  "Whom  not  having  seen  ye 
love" — Christ  somehow  inhabits  the  invisible 
sanctuaries  of  being.  He  looks  through  the 
eye,  he  feels  through  the  touch,  he  listens 
through  the  ear,  he  speaks  through  the  voice. 
Hidden  behind  all  outer  horizons,  the  Lord 
Christ  suffuses  human  nature  with  a  glory 
excelling  twilight  skies  enkindled  by  flames 
from  altars  of  the  infinite  beauty. 

"He  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand 

Up  to  a  red-rose  tree: 
He  kept  his  meaning  to  himself. 
But  gave  a  rose  to  me. 

I  did  not  ask  him  to  lay  bare 

The  mystery  to  me: 
Enough  the  rose  was  sweet  to  smell. 

And  hb  own  Face  to  see." 

Is  it  not  the  grace  of  our  Master  that 
endows  homely  people  with  exquisite  love- 
liness? Look  at  Paul,  in  bodily  presence 
weak,  in  speech  contemptible,  a  diminutive 
hook-nosed  Jew,  a  human  wart  on  the  face 
of  creation.  But  when  that  Damascus  light 
burned  into  him,  when  that  brightness 
brighter  than  the  noonday  sun  pierced 
the  substance  of  his  being,  Paul  was 
henceforth  inflamed  by  unearthly  lusters, 
a   human   peak   quivering   with   the   dawn 
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of  immortal  mornings.  '^e  all,''  he 
sajB,  "with  nnveiled  faee  beholding  as  in 
a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit/'  Looking  long  into  the 
faee  of  God  through  Christ,  Paul's  home* 
liness  was  gradnaUy  merged  into  the  ever- 
lasting fairness.  Look  at  Abraham  Lincoln, 
long,  gaunt,  ungainly.  Nature  nominated 
him  for  the  ofl^  of  physical  coarseness, 
but  in  due  season  he  became  Ood's  candi- 
date for  distinguished  character,  elected 
unto  gentleness,  courtesy,  refinement.  It  la 
this,  and  this  alone,  which  explains  that 
mother's  tribute.  Her  boy  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  for  falling  asleep  at  his 
post.  Championed  by  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
the  mother  sought  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  President.  After  looking  into  the 
case,  Lincoln  pardoned  the  lad  and  sped  a 
messenger  with  the  news  to  the  boy's  reg- 
iment. Going  up  to  Stevens,  the  mother 
said,  between  her  sobs:  "You  told  me  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  ugly.  How  could  you  say  so, 
Mr.  Stevens,  for  X  think  he  has  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  faces  I  ever  saw."  Hearing 
of  the  mother's  tribute,  Lincoln  "laughed 
his  sweet,  soft  laugh,  as  merry  as  a  boy, 
but  there  were  tears  in  his  ^es."  And 
what,  I  wonder,  were  those  tears  but  the 
joy  of  God  in  the  grace  and  beauty  of  one 
of  his  illustrious  sons.  One  night,  recently, 
I  was  rushing  through  a  •  blinding  rain- 
storm to  a  neighboring  church.  I  caught, 
amidst  the  downpour,  the  perfume  of  flowers 
borne  upon  the  night  winds.  I  think  the 
memory  of  that  fragrance  will  evermore 
keep  me  grateful  for  the  storm.  You  know 
it  is  easy  to  forget  the  breath  of  flowers 
carried  on  the  gentle  wings  of  the  west 
wind,  but  when  it  comes  riding  by  in  the 
chariot  of  the  storm,  both  the  tempest  and 
the  fragrance  are  treasured  in  the  temple 
of  memory.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  human 
storm  wafting  the  redolence  of  celestial 
gardens  across  the  world.  He  was  so  in- 
wardly beautiful  that  we  thank  God  for  his 
outer  homeliness,  lest  we  love  and  venerate 
him  more  than  mere  mortals  deserve.  And 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  grew  in  the 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ. 

Here,  also,  is  a  second  great  word:  "Grow 
in  knowledge  1"  Suppose  we  stop  there,  and 
what  is  the  result  f    Europe  in  ruins  is  the 


result;  a  world  transformed  into  a  cemetery 
is  tiie  result;  homes,  schools,  cathedrals, 
factories  pounded  into  dust — that  is  the 
Tesult;  wounded  bodies,  shattered  nerves, 
broken  hearts  by  the  million — that  is  the 
result.  One  day  as  the  Master  left  the 
temple,  an  enthusiastic  disciple  pointed  to 
that  splendid  pile  and  exclaimed:  "Teacher, 
behold  what  manner  of  stones  and  what 
manner  of  buildings!"  But  the  Teacher, 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  eternity  and 
unbribed  by  the  gauds  of  time,  made 
answer  in  the  thunder-tones  of  fate:  "Seest 
thou  these  great  buildings  f  There  shall 
not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
which  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  Now, 
think  your  way  back  to  August,  1914; 
then  let  that  red  month  be  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  still  further  backward 
▼lew.  Did  not  the  builders  of  the  modem 
world  point  to  their  stupendous  pile  and 
say:  ^Behold,  the  great  temple  of  modem 
civilization!  We  ourselves,  heirs  of  ihe 
ages  and  modem  men,  have  builded  it! 
Our  own  hands  got  us  all  thia  wealth  of 
learning  and  material  grandeur!"  But 
that  eye — ^that  old  eternal  eye  that  neither 
slumbers  nor  goes  blind;  and  that  Yoice — 
that  honest,  faithful  voice  that  speaks  in 
terms  of  doom — ^ah,  that  eye  and  voice 
were  relentlessly  seeing  and  saying:  "Seest 
thou  this  great  building?  There  shall  not 
be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another!" 
Yet  tiie  world  was  too  blind  to  see,  too 
deaf  to  hear.  Architecture  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ. 
Both  an  epoch  and  a^nan  may  be  expert 
in  many  kinds  of  knowledge;  but  if  they 
are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are,  in  the  wider  area  of 
things,  only  mental  jackstraws,  effigies  to 
be  consumed  in  the  fierce  heats  of  un- 
quenchable reality.  Trae,  knowledge  is 
power,  but  thought  is  more  than  knowledge, 
and  life  is  more  than  thought;  for  Jife  is 
the  breath  of  God  in  the  souls  of  his 
children.  But  if  they  have  not  that  breath 
divine,  they  are  the  hiding-place  of  the 
cyclones  of  destmction  and  the  tempests 
of  death.  Fiercer  than  evening  wolves,  de- 
generately godless  men  have  as  much  of  the 
milk  of  loving  kindness  as  a  male  tiger. 
Wherefore,  to  grow  in  knowledge  is  not 
enough.  History  demonstrates  it  and  in- 
dividuals prove  it.  To  turn  the  human 
brain   into   a    cash   register   which,   eveiy 
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time  you  press  the  bntton,  registers  the 
easli  of  material  facts  onlj  is  to  possess  a 
monster  while  you  operate  an  engine  of 
deviltry;  it  is  to  do  business  with  a  jeering, 
Bcomful  Mephistopheles,  who  sneeringly 
Bhort-cbanges  you  in  matters  of  destiny. 
God  has  never  yet  made  a  man  big  enough 
to  grow  in  knowledge  only  and  permanently 
thrive.  Look  at  the  two  Bacons— -iBoger 
and  Francis.  Grand  old  Boger  Bacon 
lived  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — one  of  the  longest,  most 
fertile  furrows  in  the  field  of  time.  His 
was  one  of  the  generative,  conceiving 
minds  of  history.  His  children  of  intellect 
may  be  likened  in  number  to  Abraham's 
children  of  faith — ^innumerable  as  sands 
and  stars.  He  undertook  to  comprehend 
learning  within  three  domains:  memory, 
which  retains  the  facts  and  movements  of 
histoxy;  imagination,  which  flowers  forth 
in  poetry;  philosophy  which  is  the  corona- 
tion of  reason.  The  Admirable  Doctor's 
intellectual  scheme,  which  I  have  but  dimly 
hinted,  was  amazing.  More  than  two  and  a 
half  centuries  later,  another  Bacon  is 
knocking  at  the  mysterious  world-doors. 
And  it  is  well  that  the  Destinies  admitted 
him;  for  the  trunk  of  his  soul  was  paoked 
and  jammed  with  essential  goods  for  mem 
Strangely  enough,  both  Bacons  were  the 
sworn  foes  of  Aristotle.  They  held  that 
the  intellectual  shadow  cast  by  the  majestic 
old  Greek  had  already  rested  too  long  and 
too  darkly  upon  the  human  mind.  So, 
with  the  advent  of  Francis  Bacon,  deduc- 
tion gave  way  to  induction.  He  taught 
us  that  you  can  not  make  a  syllogism  and 
require  nature  to  verify  it.  Theoretically, 
your  major  and  minor  premises,  together 
with  the  conclusion,  may  seem  irrefutable. 
But  life,  like  Hamlet,  knows  not  seems;  it 
reckons  only  with  is.  Thus  Bacon  insisted: 
First  get  your  facts;  then  you  may  make 
a  true  syllogism.  Yet  neither  of  these 
gigantic  men,  exploring  in  all  realms  of  the 
ascertainable,  crunched  the  crusts  of 
knowledge  alone;  they  were  nourished  on 
the  Bread  of  Life.  Lord  Bacon  was  like 
a  huge  galleon,  loaded  with  precious  stones 
and  sunk  in  oceans  of  iniquity.  But  at  last 
heaven's  wrecking-crew  raises  the  splendid 
vessel  and  sets  it  full  sail  toward  the  ports 
of  Christian  redemption.  "First,"*  he  says 
in  the  dying  whispers  of  time  soon  to  be 
lost    in   the    tuneful    silences   of   eternity, 


''First,  I  bequeath  my  soul  and  body  into 
the  hands  of  God  by  the  blessed  oblaAion  of 
my  Savior;  the  one  at  the  time  of  my 
dissolution,  the  other  at  the  time  of  my 
resurrection."  It  is  true  that  he  speaks,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  of  leaving  his  name 
and  memory  "to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages;" 
but  not  "First I"  A  soul  in  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  God  has  a  strange  power  of  setting 
things  in  t)ieir  true  relation.  Then  do 
fame,  name,  and  memory  recede  into  the 
background;  but  ^First!"— ah,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ  I 

Evidentlyi  the  apostle  is  not  emphasixing 
mere  knowledge.  Evidently,  also,  the  souls 
of  men  do  not  emphasize  knowledge  only 
in  the  erases  of  life.  Neither  hearsay  nor 
information  nor  superficial  guesses  nor 
false  convictions  are  adequate.  Then  do  we  re- 
quire the  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  knowledge  about  Christ. 
We  may  mentally  bulge  with  es  much  in- 
formation about  the  Master  as  the  brilliant 
Benan  himself  and  still  be  none  of  his. 
Knowledge  of  him  is  won  by  mental  sweat 
not  only;  it  is  knowledge  received  by  a 
willing  will.  It  is  the  knowledge  supreme, 
eternal,  supernatural;  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  guides  through  those  awful  realms 
which  lay  between  the  infinite  brain  and 
the  eternal  heart.  None  can  sustain  the 
soul  in  those  high  altitudes  but  the  Lord 
of  Glory.  For  sin  binds  the  soul  upon  a 
wheel  of  fire.  Unforgiven,  tears  of  re- 
morse must  scald  it  like  molten  lead.  There- 
fore, not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  the 
divine  forgiveness  in  Christ  is  this:  the 
heart  is  melted  in  streams  of  penitence 
rather  than  congealed  into  a  shape  of  ice— 
a  frozen,  lifeless  thing  wrought,  as  Bums 
said,  by  "the  hazard  o'  eoncealing."  Cer- 
tainly, many  a  man  may  wish  that,  when 
his  brains  are  out,  he  is  dead  and  done 
for.  But  the  wish  is  only  father  to  the 
blistering  desire;  it  can  not  alter  the  fact. 
Stars  may  and  db  bum  out,  but  man  is 
doomed  to  bum  on  in  glory  or  shame. 
"Why,"  asks  Hamlet,  as  he  handles  Yorick's 
skun  by  the  graveside,  "may  not  imagina- 
tion trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till 
he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  f"  Why, 
on  the  contrary,  may  not  imagination,  fired 
by  faith,  trace  a  Christlike  soul,  till  we 
find  it  clothed  in  the  white  of  eternal  lifef 
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To-day  we  are  taming  one  of  the  great 
bends  of  history.  We  can  not  see  what  lies 
around  the  comer.  Philosophy,  according 
to  one  of  its  own  disciples,  "is  aware  that 
the  Absolute  is  escaping  her  grasp,  and  that 
in  making  every  effort  to  define  it  she  is 
running  the  risk  of  clasping  only  a  shadow." 


Then  what  a  new,  glorious,  golden  day  for 
the  preaching  of  QiristI  Oh,  philosophers, 
preachers,  scientists,  sinners, — everyone  and 
all — ^what  therefore  ye  worship  in  ignorance, 
this  declare  we  unto  you:  life's  final  educa- 
tion is  to  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  I 


THE  CHILDREITS   SERVICE 

V.  HEART  HIDDEN  SECRETS 

BoBEBT  Sparks  Walkeb,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Nature  has  many  secrets.  They  remain 
secrets  because  man  has  failed  to  employ 
his  intellect  to  understand  her  mysteries. 
The  secrets  of  nature  yield  readily  to  intelli- 
gent research,  and  the  revelation  always 
leaves  an  added  blessing  to  humanity.  It 
was  a  wonderful  moment  in  the  history  of 
civilization  when  science  superseded  super- 
stition. Citizenship  has  been  raised  higher, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
proving  more  fascinating. 

One  of  the  common  secrets  of  nature  is 
the  worm  in  the  chestnut.  A  person  may 
gather  brown  ripe  nuts,  that  fall  from  the 
opening  burrs  in  autumn,  which  are  ap- 
parently as  sound  and  perfect  as  could 
possibly  be  grown,  yet  on  being  opened 
expose  a  small  white  worm  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  kernel.  That  there  is  not  a 
single  puncture  in  the  husk  of  the  ehestnut 
to  indicate  just  where  the  worm  gained 
entrance  to  the  nut  is  to  the  average  person 
the  perplexing  phase  of  the  wormy  chestnut 
problem.  So  for  this  reason  there  are  many 
people  who,  having  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  and  without  making  further  inquiry, 
declare  that  the  worm  is  born  within  the 
chestnut.  The  problem,  however  puzzling 
it  may  appear,  yields  to  a  ready  solution. 
In  the  springtime,  when  the  chestnut  burrs 
are  young  and  tender,  a  beetle  that  carries 
a  long  snout  walks  over  the  young  chestnut 
burr  and  punctures  a  very  small  hole  in  the 
tender  surface  and  drills  a  hole  through  the 
thin  husk.  Into  this  small  opening  she 
pushes  a  tiny  egg.  Since  the  chestnut  burr 
grows  rapidly,  the  injury  soon  heals  over, 


and  not  even  a  scar  is  left  to  indicate  that 
the  chestnut  has  been  visited  by  this  little 
insect  known  as  the  chestnut  weevil.  The 
egg  soon  hatches  into  a  grub  and  the  little 
animal  works  its  way  into  the  kernel  and 
eats  the  nut  and  grows  into  a  full  grown 
larva. 

When  the  worm  has  reached  the  proper 
stage  of  growth,  it  gnaws  a  hole  through 
the  chestnut  husk  and  crawls  into  the 
ground,  where  it  forms  a  cocoon  and  is 
transformed  into  a  weevil.  Not  all  worms 
of  the  chestnut  have  become  full  grown 
when  the  nuts  mature,  and  the  chestnuts 
that  contain  these  have  the  appearance  of 
being  sound  and  good.  The  cracking  soon 
reveals  the  worthless  heart  or  kemeL 

These  heart  secrets  of  the  chtetnuts  and 
other  nuts  are  much  like  the  hidden  secrets 
of  the  human  heart.  The  evil  thought  is 
the  mother  that  with  a  long  snout  sinks  the 
germs  of  wickedness  into  the  human  heart, 
and  there  they  grow  and  devour  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  in  humanity,  while  the  out- 
walk appearance  of  the  individual  may  be 
so  camouflaged  that  the  heart  seems  true 
and  pure.  This  evil  is  the  root  of  hypocrisy, 
and,  like  the  wormy  chestnut,  the  hypo- 
critical appearance  may  win  for  a  while, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  true  revelation  will 
come  when  the  heart  will  be  called  upon  to 
prove  itself,  and  it  is  found  unable  to  stand 
the  test.  Gbrms  of  heart  secrets  and  char- 
acter are  as  cunningly  deposited  in  the 
human  hearts  as  the  eggs  of  the  weevil  are 
thrust  through  the  tiny  opening  in  the 
chestnut  burr. 
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Our  readers  will  And  a  good  supply  of  this  material  on  page  197  of  this  number. 
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God's  Banqueting  Table 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me, — Pb.  23  :S. 

Depend  upon  it,  that  if  God  prepares  a 
table,  it  will  be  well-prepared.  God  has  a 
reputation  for  spreading  liberal  tables 
C'Thon  openest  thine  hand/'  etc  Feeding 
of  the  5,000).  He  is  the  God  of  the  open 
hand.  What  kind  of  table  was  this  to  which 
DaTid  was  invited  f 

I.  It  was  a  banqueting  table.  "Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil."  Oil  stood  for 
festivity.  It  was  bad  etiquette  in  the  East 
for  the  host  not  to  provide  his  guests  with 
"oiL"  That  David  was  anointed  with  oil 
signified  that  God  had  called  him  to  a  real 
festive  spread.  Christianitj  is  a  feast. 
"He  brought  me  to  his  banqueting  house, 
and  his  banner  over  me  was  love."  Banquets 
and  banners  1  What  more  festive  symbols. 
Tet  Christianity  is  alleged  a  kill- joy. 
Christianity  is  gladness,  music,  jubilation^* 
"joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  God's  is  a  ban- 
queting table  par  excellence. 

II.  It  was  an  all-satisfying  table.  "The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 
The  one  phrase  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  If  the  Lord  were  David's  Shepherd, 
then  the  "provisioning"  was  bound  to  be 
right.  It's  at  the  world's  tables  where  the 
lack  is.  The  world's  provisioning  is  never 
satisfying.  As  one  has  said:  "There  is  no 
true  smile,  no  radiant  joy,  no  sincere 
laughter,  no  satisfaction  of  the  soul  in  the 
whole  range  of  unrighteous  and  unspiritual 
enjoyment."  Sweeping,  yet  true.  The  fact 
is,  the  world  can  not  "deliver  the  goods." 
All  its  apples,  are  "apples  of  Sodom."  Its 
flowers,  artificial  fiowers;  its  cisterns,  leak- 
ing cisterns;  its  tinctures,  deceiving  tinc- 
tures. Did  the  prodigal  get  from  the  world's 
tables  all  he  hoped  f  Was  not  his  plaint  at 
length  for  his  father's  tables,  where  there 
was  plenty  and  "to  spare"! 

Jesus,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts. 
Thou  fount  of  life.  Thou  light  of  men, 
From  the  best  bliss  that  earth  imparts, 
We  turn  unfilled,  to  Thee  again. 

m.  It  was  an  all-abounding  table.  "My 
cup  runneth  over."  Literally:  "My  cup- 
abundance  I"  And  others  repeat  the  testi- 
mony. 

'Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  found, 
Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin." 


OUTLINES 

Abundance  I  "There's  a  wideness  in  (Sod's 
mercy,  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea." 
Mercy — ^in  abundance.  "There  is  a  plenti- 
ful redemption  in  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed."  Plenteous  in  grace,  mercy,  redemp- 
tion.   The  cup  runs  over. 

Conclusion.  Be  guests  at  the  Lord's  table. 
Partake  of  the  dainties  of  his  grace.  AU 
that  Satan  gives  is  "husks."  Don't  grovel 
at  the  troughs  of  the  world ;  sit  at  the  Lord's 
tables  where  is  luxury  and  all  that  is  liberal. 
Cultivate  the  highest  tastes.  Come  where 
the  "fatted  calf"  is  and  the  provisions  of 
his  love,  and  "let  your  soul  delight  itself  in 
fatness." 


The  Anchor  of  the  Christian 

Hope 

The  hope  set  before  us:  which  we  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
stedfast.'—neb.  6:18,  19. 

What  may  we  predicate  of  this  hope 
stated  in  the  text? 

L  It  is  the  hope  of  an  eternal  life  yet  to 
be  revealed.  This  epistle  is  an  epistle  of 
contrasts.  These  contrasts  are  between 
shadow  and  substance,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  between  copies  and  ideas,  fleeting 
phenomena  and  eternal  realities.  Verse  19 
speaks  of  "behind  the  veil."  As  in  the  Tem- 
ple a  veil  separated  the  Holy  of  Holies  from 
the  common  precincts  of  the  building,  so  a 
veil  divides  this  life  and  the  next.  On  this 
side  is  the  earthly  life;  on  the  other,  the 
heavenly.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  "heaven 
lying  about  us  in  our  infancy";  if  there  be 
only  a  "veil"  between  this  life  and  the  ether 
life,  may  it  not  always  be  round  about  usf 
Surely,  it  can  not  be  nery  far  if  it  be  only 
tissued  from  us  in  this  way.  It  only  needs 
the  rending  of  the  veil,  and  then  we  step 
out  into  the  larger  and  the  fuller  life. 

n.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  re-union  of  all 
life's  broken  human  threads.  Listen  to 
what  Paterson  Smyth  says: 

"Think  of  your  boy  as  serving  at  one  side 
of  the  veil,  and  you  at  the  other— each  in 
the  presence  of  Christ.  Think  how  he  is 
being  lovingly  trained  and  disciplined;  how 
all  his  abilities  are  being  used  in  self- 
sacrificing  deeds  for  others.  .  .  .  When  your 
death  comes  he  will  be  waiting  for  you  .  .  . 
and  together  in  Christ's  loving  presence,  side 
by  side,  you  wiU  work  and  wait,  and  help 
your  brethren." 
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That  this  does  not  cover  tbe  sense  of 
present,  immediate  loss  is  trae,  bat  what  a 
-happy  prospect  it  supplies.  Thank  God  for 
having  brought  this  hope  into  the  hearts  of 
men! 

III.  Notice  the  function  and  influence  of 
this  hope.  "This  hope"— of  eternal  life,  of 
ze-union — ^is  as  an  anchor.  What  is  the 
function  of  an  anchor?  It  is  to  "steady." 
Let  the  boat  be  tossed  about  in  some  mad 
sea,  let  the  waters,  panic-stricken,  threaten 
the  vessel,  how  well  it  is  to  let  down  the 
anchor,  to  steady  and  to  quieten  it  in  its 
tossings.  That  is  what  the  Christian  hope 
does.  It  steadies  men  in  the  panic  of 
earthly  loss  and  bereavement,  of  the  grand 
hope  of  re-union  to  be.  Notice,  too,  the 
abiding  nature  of  this  hope.  "It  is  sure  and 
atedfast."    H  is  not  every  hope  that  holds. 

Some  hopes  elude  and  faU.  Some  but 
grip  sand;  this  hope  moors  to  the  very 
throne  of  Ood.  The  throne  of  Ood  stands 
sure;  and  the  grip  is  strong,  and  the  anchor 
is  strong.  A  woman  once  said:  "she 
trembled  on  the  rock,  but  the  rock  did  not 
tremble  under  herl"  That  makes  all  the 
difference.  The  Christian  hope  is  the  hope 
that  is  ever  stedfast,  because  lasht  and 
moored  to  the  unshakable  throne  of  God. 


Mistaken  Silence 

Then  they  $aid  one  to  another,  We  do  not 
wed;  thie  day  ia  a  day  of  good  tidings, 
and  we  hold  our  peace:  ....  now  there- 
fore  come  thctt  we  may  go  and  tell  the 
King's  household.—2  Kings  7:9. 

The  context  refers  to  terrible  famine 
eonditions,  when  Samaria  was  held  captive 
by  the  Syrians.  Outside  the  stricken  city 
sat  four  lepers  who  argued  as  follows:  "If 
we  sit  here,  we  shall  die;  if  we  enter  the 
dty,  we  shall  die  also;  why  not  dispose  of 
ourselves  to  the  Syrians  f"  So  they  made 
for  the  Syrian  camp,  when  lol  these  had 
fled.  Discovering  this,  they  just  exploited 
the  booty,  and  had  rare  feasting.  Then  it 
dawned  on  them:  why  not  report  the  matter 
for  the  benefit  of  others  f  This  is  a  day 
of  good  tidings,  they  argued,  and  we  say 
nothing  about  it.  Let  us  tell  the  news,  lest 
mischief  come  upon  us.  So  they  woke  up 
to  the  policy  of  spreading  good  tidings,  and 
from  continuing  further  along  the  lines  <j€ 
mistaken  silence. 

,We  can  be  too  silent  about  matters  of 


vital  interest.  True,  some  things  are  for 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  life,  but  there  are 
others  for  the  public  welfare,  and  concern- 
ing these  we  may  be  mistaken  in  maintain- 
ing too  discreet  a  reserve.  Let  ns  notice 
when  silence  may  be  mistaken. 

L  When  we  have  news  affecting  others' 
welfare  and  do  not  tell  it.  The  lepers' 
silence  was  a  wrong  silence.  We  should 
tell  out  the  things  that  will  be  for  the  bless- 
ing of  other  people.  There  is  the  gospel, 
for  instance.  It  is  good  news  for  all,  and 
a  blessing  wherever  acclaimed.  Tell  it 
out  I  And  talk  up  Jesus  and  his  saving 
grace  and  goodness.  And  his  forgiving 
love. 

"O  brother,  have  you  told  how  the  Lord 
forgave?"  Talk  up  the  Church.  If  yon 
have  gained  benefit  from  her,  tell  it  to 
others.  Some  silences  can  be  not  only  mis- 
taken but  sinfuL 

IL  When  we  can  honestly  praise,  and  we 
fail  to  give  it.  Not  mere  flattery,  but  en* 
couraging  praise.  Such  a  thing  is  quite 
apostolic,  "I  praise  you"  (1  Cor.  11:2). 
If  husband,  wife,  child,  friend,  employee, 
has  done  something  really  well,  then  speak 
the  word  of  praise.  It  will  hearten,  and 
inspire  to  do  even  better  next  time.  A 
cold  praiseless  disposition,  which  ia  never- 
theless given  to  criticism,  is  a  depressing 
thing.  How  many  have  gone  under,  one 
wonders,  for  lack  of  a  cheery  word.  Your 
cheery  word  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure,  in  some  career. 
It  can  be  a  huge  mistake  not  to  praise, 
when  the  word  is  the  one  thing  deserved  and 
needfuL 

m.  When  you  have  in  the  heart  a 
strong,  deep  love,  and  you  fail  to  tell  it. 
The  way  to  keep  affection  warm,  is  to  ex- 
press it.  Dinsdale  Toung  says:  "love  that 
is  never  uttered  dies.  Bepression  destroys 
the  intensity  of  affection."  Dr.  Miller 
beautifully  puts  it: 

"We  are  too  cold  in  our  love  for  each 
other.  There  is  something  wondrously 
beautiful  in  the  way  Jesus  loved  his  disciples 
and  friends.  Not  only  did  he  love  them,  but 
he  let  them  know  that  he  loved  them  .  .  . 
We  have  more  love  for  each  other  than  we 
express.  We  seem  to  be  afraid  to  show  our 
love." 

If  you  never  teU  your  love,  dont  be 
surprized  to  wake  up  one  day  to  find  you 
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have  lost  it.  Above  all,  tell  Jesns  your  love  In  none  of  these  ways  let  the  text  be  a 
toward  him.  Keep  it  warm  and  deep  and  rebuke.  ''We  do  not  well;  this  day  is  a  day 
strong  by  telling  him.  of  good  tidings,  and  We  hold  our  peaee." 
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Confidence  the  Measure  of  Strength 
I  asked  three  men  to  submit  themselves 
to  test  the  effect  of  mental  suggestion  on 
their  strength,  which  was  measured  by 
gripping  a  dynaimometer.  I  tested  them 
(1)  in  their  normal  waking  condition;  (2) 
after  suggesting  to  them  under  hypnosis 
th»t  they  were  "weak";  (3)  after  suggest- 
ing under  hypnosis  that  they  were  "very 
strong.''  In  each  ease  the  men  were  told  to 
grip  the  dynamometer  as  tightly  as  they 
could — that  is  to  say,  to  exert  the  will  to 
the  utmost.  Under  hypnosis  the  mind  is 
very  suggestible,  and  the  response  to  the 
suggestions  of  weakness  and  strength  gave 
very  remarkable  results.  In  the  normal 
waking  condition  the  men  gave  an  average 
grip  of  101  pounds.  When,  under  hypnosiSi 
I  had  given  the  men  the  idea  that  they  were 
rery  weak,  the  average  grip  was  only  twenty- 
nine  pounds,  one  of  them,  a  priaeflghter,  re- 
marking that  his  arm  felt  "  tiny,"  just  like 
a  baby's."  My  suggestions  of  strength  pro- 
duced an  average  grip  of  142  pounds  as 
against  tiie  101  pounds  which  was  the  best 
they  eould  do  in  their  normal  waking  con- 
ditions. A  second  test,  measured  by  the 
time  occupied  in  holding  out  a  weight,  gave 
similar  results.  In  brief,  when  I  suggested 
"weakness,"  the  full  flood  of  energy  was 
checked  and  the  men  were  capable  of  only 
one-third  of  their  normal  strength,  whereas 
by  suggestion  of  "strength"  latent  powers 
were  liberated  and  their  normal  strength  in- 
cpeased  by  half  as  much  again. 

Such  an  experiment  shows  us  that,  when 
our  minds  are  deprest  with  the  idea  of 
weakness,  our  strength  may  be  diminished 
by  two-thirds;  whereas  if  we  have  the 
stimulus  of  a  great  inspiration  cur  strength 
may  thereby  be  increased  by  one-half.  It 
ia  a  eondusion  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  practical  life.  The  weakness  that  over- 
took the  men  when  they  felt  they  were  weak 
is  exactly  what  we  observe  in  those  suffer- 
ing from  neurasthenia.  In  these  men  there 
was  produced  an  artificial  neurasthenia. 
The  neuTaethenic,  whose  tiredness  makes  him 
a  burden  to  himself  and  to  every  one  else,  is 
in  the  same  ease  ae  these  three  men  when 


their  minds  were  obsessed  by  the  idea  of 
weakness  so  that  they  could  grip  only 
twenty-nine  jKmnds.  He,  like  them,  is  phys- 
ically strong,  but  he  is  overmastered  by 
the  feeling  that  he  has  no  strength,  and 
therefore  is  easily  fatigued.  The  radical 
defect,  both  in  the  neurasthenic  and  in  these 
three  men  when  weakness  was  suggested,  is 
in  the  mind.  They  believed  they  were  weak 
and  fatigued,  and  t^iis  belief  produced  the 
reality.  According  to  their  faith  was  it 
done  to  them.  Once  let  the  mind  lose  con- 
fidence in  its  strength,  and  its  energy  flows 
away  like  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the 
three  men  when,  being  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  strength,  they  could  grip  142  pounds 
illustrates  the  cases  of  men  of  whom  we 
have  given  examples,  who  were  posbest 
of  an  abnormal  energy  for  which  they  them- 
selves could  not  account,  but  which  made 
them  capable  of  almost  incredible  feats  of 
strength  and  endurance. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Umita  of 
possibility  in  our  daily  lives  are  defined  lees 
by  the  body  than  by  the  mind,  and  that  the 
resources  of  power  are  psychic  rather  than 
physical  in  character. — Captain  J.  A.  Had- 
riELD,  in  The  Spirit. 

Reclaiming  Weeda 

"I  consider  my  most  important  contri- 
bution," said  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  "the 
statement  and  recognition  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple in  botany  that  a  plant  bom  a  weed 
does  not  have  to  remain  a  weed,  or  that 
a  plant  down  and  out  does  not  have  to  remain 
a  down-and-out." 

"That  sounds  as  if  it  might  apply  to 
human  beings  aa  wellf"  I  said. 

"It  does,"  responded  Mr.  Burbank  quickly. 
"It  certainly  does  apply  to  human  beings. 

"Heretofore,  in  the  plant  world,  when  we 
have  found  a  dwarfed'  or  stubbed  plant  or  a 
weed  or  a  fruit  that  seemed  to  have  degen- 
erated until  it  was  worthless  we  have  as- 
sumed that  Ood  meant  it  to  remain  so,  or  it 
would  never  have  gotten  into  such  straits. 
So  we  have  allowed  it  to  remain  a  weed — a 
useless  down-and-out  tramp,  a  parasite  on 
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plant  life,  an  obndxicur.,  ill-smelling  outcast 
— ^but  I  have  enunciated  and  proved  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  no  plant  so  great  an  out- 
cast that  it  can  not  with  skill  and  care  be 
reclaimed.'' — ^W.  L.  Stidgeb,  Association 
Men. 

Child  Labor  in  36  American  Cities^ 
Percentage   of   children   from    10    to    15 

years  of  age,  inclusivei  "gainfully  employed" 

in  industry,  1910: 

1  Minneapolis  2.8 

2  Portland,  Ore 3.9 

3  St.  Paul 4.1 

4  Washington,  D.  C 4.4 

5  Omaha   4.5 

6  Salt  Lake  City 4.6 

7  Seattle   4.9 

8  Los  Angeles  5.6 

9  Milwaukee  6.4 

10  Denver   6.6 

11  Buffalo  7.1 

12  Springfield,  IlL   7.2 

13  San  Francisco   7.3 

14  Boston    7.4 

15  New  York  City 7.5 

16  Kansas  City,  Mo 7.8 

17  Chicago    9.1 

18  Pittsburg 9.3 

19  Newark 10.2 

20  Cleveland  10.5 

21  Louisville  10.6 

22  New  Orleans 10.6 

23  New  Haven 11.0 

24  Indianapolis    11.3 

25  Cincinnati    1 1.3 

26  St.  Louis 12.0 

27  Birmingham    13.0 

28  Providence 13.2 

29  Philadelphia    13.3 

30  Charleston,  S.  C 13.4 

31  Scranton 13.5 

32  Memphis 14.1 

33  Jacksonville 14.3 

34  Detroit  14.8 

35  Baltimore 16.7 

36  Atlanta 17.8 

He  Had  His  Way 

Sir  Edward  Holden,  the  British  banker, 
fought  his  way  into  his  first  job.  Here  is 
the  story,  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  pos- 
sible: "A  small  bank  in  the  Midlands 
advertised  for  a  manager.  I  was  then  an 
accountant  and  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
I  wanted  to  go  into  banking,  and  I  answered 
the  adveiitisement,  along  with  300  other 
young  men  and  old  men  who  thought  they 
too  might  like  to  manage  a  bank.  I  did  not 
ask  for  the  position  in  my  letter,  but  I  said 
that  I  would  take  the  place  if  certain  con- 
ditions which  I  would  explain  orally  were 

^Rted  OoUege  Reeord,  No.  27,  Dec.»  1917, 
Social  Service  Series, 


complied  with.  It  was  a  piece  of  cheek  on 
my  part,  and  yet  T  really  did  not  care  to 
start  unless  I  could  make  a  success.  And  I 
knew  that  I  must  have  my  own  way  in  order 
to  make  a  success.  The  direotors  called  me 
in  to  see  them.  I  explained  that  I  would 
consent  to  manage  the  bank  if  I  had  com- 
plete control  and  was  permitted  to  merge 
other  banks  with  their  institution,  so  that  we 
might  have  real  financial  power.  I  explained 
that  there  eould  be  no  money  in  a  small 
bank — ^that  volume  was  necessary.  Think 
of  a  young  man  who  needed  a  berth  dictat- 
ing how  he  should  be  employed  I  They  en- 
gaged me,  and  that  was  the  start  of  our 
present  company." — The  Evening  Post,  N.  T. 

The  Ministry  of  Music 

The  "Mayflower"  put  out  to  sea  from  Ply- 
mouth in  England  with  the  Pilgrims  on 
board  singing  some  of  the  psalms  of  David. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  music, 
they  were  made  bold  to  venture  upon  the 
broad  seas  to  reach  an  untried  continent. 

History  tells  us  that  the  soldiers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  always  approached  their  battles 
singing  religious  hymns  and  psalms.  This 
made  them  invincible.  At  Marston  Moor  the 
army  of  Cromwell  faced  the  cavaliers.  After 
the  first  cannon  was  fired,  the  parliamen- 
tarians emerged  from  a  cornfield  singing  a 
psalm,  and  they  swep^  everything  before 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  stand  against  an 
army  made  bold  by  sacred  music. 

During  the  recent  Great  War  there  was 
evident  everywhere  the  great  importance  our 
government  attached  to  martial  music.  The 
soldiers  were  encouraged  to  sing,  for  a  sing- 
ing army  is  a  conquering  army;  and  the 
hearts  of  our  men  thrilled  when  they  heard 
the  inspiring  strains  of  our  national  anthem. 
There  are  many  who  think  the  Marseillaise  is 
the  grandest  of  all  martial  airs,  and  one  can 
very  well  understand  its  effect  upon  the 
Frencb  people  when  they  are  heard  to  sing, 
"Te  sons  of  Prance,  awake  to  glory!"  The 
hymn,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  is  the 
Marseillaise  of  the  Christian  soldier,  and  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  could  be  embold- 
ened by  it  to  do  battle  for  our  Lord  and  win 
victories  of  grace  for  him. 

I  always  love  to  read  of  the  days  of  the 
Covenant  in  Scotland,  when  the  people  were 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  of  religion.  I  chanced  upon  nii  ac- 
count of  the  martyrdom  of  Hugh  McKail, 
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who,  while  standing  on  the  scaffold,  waiting 
to  be  hanged^  sang  the  musical  version  of  the 
thirty-first  psalm^  **In  Thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put 
my  trust;  let  me  never  be  ashamed";  and, 
also,  bf  two  Scottish  lassies  who  chanted  on 
the  scaffold  a  few  minutes  before  their  execu- 
tion the  sweet  strains  of  the  twenty-third 
psalm.  The  Huguenots  made  a  great  deal 
of  music  in  their  days  of  persecution,  and 
their  girls  were  said  to  go  as  gaily  to  their 
death  as  if  they  were  going  to  their 
weddings. — ^W.   J.    Howell,   Christian   06- 

t€TVCTm 

An  Ideal  Preacher 

Few  preachers  are  so  highly  trained  as  to 
be  incapable  of  learning  anything  concern- 
ing the  prophetic  function  from  the  works 
of  Joseph  Bellamy.  He  was  a  Connecticut 
pastor,  in  many  ways  isolated  from  the 
great  world  of  learning;  yet  in  his  isolation 
he  annexed  the  fortunes  of  the  race  to  his 
parish  and  fixt  in  it  a  large  vision  of  the 
universe.  This  man's  ministry  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  organization  of  clubs,  nor 
with  serving  tables.  It  was  free  from  the 
pettiness  that  is  the  curse  of  the  ministry 
in  our  time.  It  was  occupied  with 
the  dispensation  of  the  Eternal,  and  made 
its  power  felt  in  every  parish  and  in  every 
academic  center  in  New  England.  It  knew, 
too,  the  art  of  sound  reasoning  and  clear, 
effective  speech.  It  remains  a  tradition  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  fitted  to  aid 
materially  to-day  in  recalling  preachers  to 
the  exalted  possibilities  of  their  vocation.— 
Geobge  a.  Gordon. 

What  Economy  Is  Doing 

Calling  on  a  married  friend  one  Saturday 
afternoon  recently,  the  Woman  was  ad- 
mitted by  Friend  Husband.  His  relief  in 
recognizing  her  was  obvious.  He  explained, 
''Helen  told  me  if  it  was  any  one  who  could 
be  brought  to  the  kitchen,  well  and  good; 
otherwise  she  was  ont.  Nice  thing  to  put  up 
to  a  man." 

The  Woman  sought  the  kitchen  and 
Helen.  There  she  learned  the  reason  for 
such  ill-timed  activity.  ''No  help  last  week 
or  this,  and  a  dinner  party  to-morrow."  The 
Woman  offered  her  services,  and  while  they 
worked  they  discuss  the  problems  of  enter- 
taining.    Husband  was  a  silent  assistant, 


but  in  a  rare  pause  he  remarked,  "Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  camping  inf" 

"Elucidate,"  commanded  Wife. 

"Well,  we  'camp  out,'  why  shouldn't  we 
'camp  in'f  Up  at  the  Lake  we  do  no  end 
of  entertaining  and  we  thoroughly  enjoy  it. 
So  do  our  guests,  if  you  can  judge  by  the 
way  they  return.  But  there's  mighty  little 
preparation  and  no  fuss.  Why  not  send  out 
cards :  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  will  be  camping 
in  at  104  East  Main  street,  March  1-May  1. 
1920.' " 

The  Woman  has  not  yet  received  such  a 
card,  but  she  passes  on  the  suggestion. — The 
Evening  Sun, 


The  Ministry  and  the  Steady  Poll 

In  the  best  sense  every  church  service 
and  every  pastoral  call  may  be  made  evangel- 
istic. When  some  man  falls  from  the  top 
of  a  ten-story  building  the  power  of  grav- 
itation is  manifested  in  a  sudden  and 
dramatic  way.  When  the  Muir  glacier  is 
drawn  toward  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  a  few 
Inches  in  a  year,  the  power  of  gravitation  is 
also  manifested  no  less  really  but  in  a  less 
dramatic  way.  A  man's  whole  ministry  may, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
come like  a  steady  pull  upon  all  the  hearts 
he  touches  toward  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— Chablss  B.  BbowN|  Central  Chrietian 
Advocate, 

The  Composed  Mind 

This  art  of  resting  the  mind  and  the  power 
of  dismissing  from  it  all  care  and  worry 
is  probably  one  of  the  secrets  of  energy  in 
our  great  men.  It  is  generally  said  that 
Edison,  the  inventor,  finds  four  hours'  sleep 
sufficient  for  his  needs  and  that  he  works  for 
eighteen  hours.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can 
conceive  him  as  a  man  whose  mind,  in  spite 
of  the  nature  of  his  work,  has  the  power  of 
banishing  all  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
the  day.  This,  I  understand,  was  also  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  energy  of  Gladstone, 
and  probably  also  of  many  other  great  men 
who  have  the  power  to  free  their  minds  en- 
tirely from  the  business  of  the  day  in  dream- 
less sleep.  Look  into  the  face  of  Napoleon 
and  besides  the  cruelty  there,  you  will  see 
that  perfect  composure  and  calm  which 
stamps  him  as  a  man  of  great  reserve  power. 
—By  J.  A.  Haduxld  in  The  Spirit, 
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PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 

Have  We  Any  Use  for  Creeds? 

Editor  of  Thb  Homilitic  Bevisw: 

Your  article   by   the  Eev.   D.  B.   Piper 


on  this  subject  reminded  me  of  the  story 
of  the  man  who  demolished  the  old  beliefs 
as  fossilized  and  effete,  and  unworthy  the 
acceptance  of  a  modem  mto,  and  at  the 
end  invited  any  one  who  had  questions  to 
ask  to  come  onto  -the  platform.  A  man 
whose  conversion  had  been  the  talk  of  the 
town,  stept  onto  the  platform,  and  tak- 
ing an  orange  from  his  pocket  coolly  be- 
gan to  peel  it.  The  lecturer  asked  him  to 
propound  his  question,  but  the  man  fin- 
ished peeling  his  orange  and  then  coolly 
ate  it.  He  then  turned  to  the  lecturer  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  a  sweet  one.  The 
lecturer  said:  "How  on  earth  can  I  know 
whether  it  was  sweet  or  not,  as  I  have 
never  tasted  it.''  The  converted  man  re- 
plied: "How  can  you  know  anything 
about  Christ  if  you  have  not  tried  himf" 
I  do  not  know  what  church  our  friend,  the 
Bev.  D.  B.  Piper,  ministers  to  (whether 
it  is  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  Uni- 
tarian) ;  but  I  may  say,  as  an  Episcopalian, 
that  I  minister  to  a  congregation  every 
Sunday  that  is  accustomed  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Greed,  and 
I  honestly  confess,  tho  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  its  repetition  for  over  thirty 
years  in  my  ministry,  that  to  see  a  multi- 
tude of  men,  women,  and  children,  1,200 
of  them,  standing  up  and  solemnly  re- 
peating the  glorious  words:  "I  believe  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth:  And  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  only  Son  our  Lord,  ...  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  holy  Catholic  Church; 
the  Communion  of  Saints;  the  Forgiveness 
of  Sins;  the  Besurrection  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Life  Everlasting,"  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  uplifting  sights  that  a 
human  being  can  witness.  Century  after 
century,  year  after  year,  day  after  day, 
these  solemn  words  are  used  to  declare  the 
faith,  to  confirm  the  faith,  and  to  promul- 
gate the  faith.  And  while  a  creed,  as 
Professor  Bobertson  says,  is  valueless  if  it 
is  simply  repeated  mechanically,  if  it 
come  from  the  heart  and  from  the  soul, 
it   carries   out  the  glorious  apostolic  ob- 


jective, 'Tor  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness;  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  For 
the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  belie veth 
on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed  (Bom. 
10:10-11). 

Mr.  Piper's  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  a  number  of  leaders  of  the  mod- 
em Church  to  compose  a  more  up-to-date 
creed  are,  to  the  writer,  infinitely  amusing. 
When  we  have  seen  the  most  brilliant  in- 
tellects of  the  modern  world  add  a  new 
verse  to  the  23rd  psalm,  or  compose  a  new 
John  3:16;  John  14:1-3;  Bom.  8;  or  1st 
Cor.  15,  to  say  nothing  of  Bev.  21  and  22, 
we  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  any  num- 
ber of  modem  divines  of  any  church,  or  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  world,  can  create 
a  creed  which  for  devotional,  social,  inter- 
national, personal,  and  consolatory  pur- 
poses will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries,  and  be 
used  weekly  by  millions  upon  millions  of 
human  beings,  who  will  find  in  the  sacred 
formula  not  a  stone,  but  satisfying  bread, 
and  words  that  live  and  breathe  and  bum, 
because  they  set  forth  the  profoundest 
convictions  of  the  Christian  mind. 

It  was  just  one  year  ago  that  one  of 
our  Canadian  clergy  in  the  diabolical  hor- 
rors of  the  Arras  advance  heard  a  dying 
soldier  mutter:  ''I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church;  the 
Communion  of  Saints;  the  Forgiveness  of 
Sins;  the  Besurrection  of  the  Body,  and 
the  Life  Everlasting."  It  was  just  the  end- 
ing of  a  great  expression  of  faith,  the  first 
part  of  which  the  chaplain  did  not  hear. 
With  these  words  on  his  lips  he  died;  with 
the  comfort  of  that  faith  he  passed  into  the 
unseen. 

To  answer  Mr.  Piper's  question,  ''Have 
we  any  use  for  Creeds,"  the  writer,  from 
his  very  heart  and  soul  answers.  Yes! 
Yes  I  As  the  triumphs  of  the  battlefields 
of  the  faith,  as  the  safeguards  of  the 
precious  truths  of  revelation,  as  the  epit- 
omized impression  of  the  tmst  deeds  of  the 
gospel,  let  us  guard  the  apostolic  parathSki 
(2  Tim.  1:13)  through  the  indwelling  Holy 
Ghost. 

Dyson  Haoux. 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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The    Life    of   General   William   Booth, 

The  Founder  of  the  Salvation  Army.  By 
Habold  Beobie.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York;  1920;  2  volumes.    446  and  465  pp. 

Mr.  Begbie  has  written  an  interesting 
biography  and  has  incidentally  touched  on 
many  phases  of  modern  life  in  describing 
the  struggles  of  the  General  for  the  poor 
and  depraved  through  the  Salvation  Army. 
It  was  an  ominous  period  in  which  he  was 
bom,  full  of  social  unrest,  poverty,  oppres- 
sion, and  heartlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
weU-to-do.  One  would  almost  rejoice  that 
the  General  was  spared  the  grief  and  sor- 
row which  the  World  War  brought  in  its 
train.  His  heart,  always  a  most  sensitive 
instrument  to  pain  and  misery,  would  cer- 
tainly have  broken  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
wanton  destruction  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  fifty-five  chapters  the  author  brings 
before  us  the  various  phases  of  this  inter- 
esting, if  not  phenomenal,  individual — ^his 
early  struggles  for  an  education  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  ministry,  his  great  zeal  to  preach 
an  evangelical  Christianity,  his  final  de- 
termination to  devote  his  life  to  the  rescue 
of  the  lost.  It  is  a  picturesque  life.  Booth 
had  to  endure  much  opposition,  slander,  and 
even  persecution.  He  lived,  however,  long 
enough  to  see  his  work  crowned  with  sue- 
eesa.  It  must  have  been  a  great  consolation 
to  be  invited  to  see  King  Edward  VII., 
receive  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  finally  have  even  Oxford  University 
honor  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
This  change  from  hostility  to  appreciation 
was  due  not  so  much  to  a  greater  friend- 
liness for  his  theology  as  to  the  outstanding 
fact  that  the  Army  had  accomplished  a  re- 
markable work  on  every  one  of  the  ^e 
continents. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Begbie  has  at- 
tempted to  contrast  the  work  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  William  Booth  in  the  latter's 
favor;  still  more  so  to  make  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  theory  of  evolution  responsible  for 
the  recent  World  War.  It  is  not  fair  even 
to  the  General  to  insist  that  his  deep  and 
broad  emotions  were  a  more  vital  factor  in 


progress  than  the  more  intellectual  work  of 
Darwin  and  science.  If  the  General  had 
little  appreciation  for  science  he  simply  man- 
ifested his  own  intellectual  limitations;  for 
he  could  certainly  not  have  done  his  work 
without  the  aid  of  the  agencies  which  science 
put  at  his  disposaL  The  contrast  should 
not  have  been  drawn,  because  the  two  men 
moved  in  entirely  different  spheres.  The 
work  of  science  consists  in  making  the  need 
for  the  work  of  the  General  superfluous  in 
the  future  by  spreading  information,  equal- 
izing opportunity,  and  refining  the  emotions. 

Jacopone    Da    Todi,    Poet   and    Mystic 

(1228-1306).  A  Spiritual  Biography.  By 
Evelyn  Undebhill.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York,  1919.    521  pp. 

With  her  customary  insight,  sympathy 
and  literary  art,  Evelyn  Underbill  has  made 
this  medieval  poet  and  mystic  live  again 
for  her  readers.  As  a  winsome  human  docu- 
ment as  well  as  affording  a  striking  study  in 
religions  experience,  the  life  of  this  lawyer 
who  turned  Franciscan  monk  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  attention.  Thrown  completely 
from  his  sluggish  moorings  by  the  sudden 
accidental  death  of  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  underneath  whose  gay  ball-room  dress 
was  discovered  a  ''harsh  shirt  of  hair,"  the 
worldly  and  self-satisfied  lawyer  became  a 
penitent,  so  self -accusing  and  abject  that  no 
ascetic  mortifications  were  too  great  for 
him.  From  this  catharsis  he  passed  into 
the  most  ardent  intoxication  of  love  for 
Christ  and  joy  in  him,  which  flowered  in 
songs  of  great  spiritual  passion  and  beauty. 
This  stage  in  his  experience  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  contemplation,  attended  by  the 
study  of  Christian  Neoplatonism.  Becom- 
ing embroiled  with  the  spiritual  Franciscans 
in  the  outbreak  against  Pope  Boniface  VIII, 
Jacopone  passed  through  the  dark  night  of 
the  soul  in  an  imprisonment  of  five  years 
in  which  he  was  deprived  not  only  of  decent 
physical  food  but  of  that  spiritual  food 
which  meant  to  him  far  more,  the  sacrament. 
Emerging  from  this  trial  victoriously  he  was 
at  length  restored  to  freedom,  and  passed  his 
last  days  in  the  serenity  of  true  saintliness. 
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The  story  is  told  with  scholarly  skill  and 
charm.  The  author  shows  the  restraint  and 
judgment  with  which  she  writes  of  one  who 
so  evidently  commands  her  admiration,  by 
refusing  to  give  her  unqualified  support  to 
liie  tradition  which  ascribes  the  Stdbat 
Mater  to  Jacopone, — altho  she  holds  that 
it  may  have  been  his. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume— equal  in 
length  to  the  first— consists  of  Jacopone's 
Laude,  spiritual  songs.  The  original  Ital- 
ian is  printed  on  one  page  and  opposite  a 
translation,  or  rather  a  free  rendering  into 
an  English  counterpart,  by  Mrs.  Theodore 
Beck.  Admirable  as  are  these  translations, 
even  the  slightest  tyro  in  Italian  can  readily 
discern  its  peculiar  superiority  of  adaptabil- 
ity to  this  order  of  poetry. 

There  are  two  appendices— one  on  the 
manuscripts  and  another  on  the  chronology 
of  the  Laude, — ^a  bibliography,  and  an 
index. 

Lenine,  The  Man  and  His  Work.    By 

Albert  Bhys  Williams,  Col.  Raymond 
Robins,  and  Arthur  Ransoms.  Scott  and 
Seltzer,  New  York,  1919.    202  pp. 

This  book  is  frankly  pro-Bolshevik,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  Lenine  is  a  hero,  a 
genius,  and  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order. 
What  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  it  revealf 

An  honest  fanatic,  a  man  of  one  idea,  a 
hard  worker,  a  clever  diplomat,  a  first-class 
debater,  a  person  of  imperturbable  faith  in 
his  own  program  and  the  Russian  prole- 
tariat. This  is  all  to  his  personal  credit, 
just  as  these  very  qualities,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  were  to  that  of  the  Spanish  in- 
quisitioners  and  the  men  who  engineered  St. 
Bartholomew's  Night  in  1572.  Mr.  WUliams 
quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  of  an 
Englishman  as  to  Lenine's  attitude: 

"Personally,  I  have  nothing  against  you. 
Politically,  however,  you  are  my  enemy,  and 
I  must  use  every  weapon  I  can  think  of  for 
your  destruction.  Your  government  does 
the  same  against  me.  Now  let  us  see  how 
far  we  can  get  along  together.'' 

There  you  have  the  whole  thing — ^the  nar- 
row logitf  of  one  idea.  This  is  the  logic 
that  appeals,  moreover,  to  the  illiterates  and 
a  certain  type  of  literates  to  an  equal  degree, 
not  in  Russia  only,  but  in  America  and  else- 
where.   What  has  the  Soviet  done! 

The  three  writers  agree  that  conditions  in 
Russia  are  bad,  that  food  is  scarce  and  that 
the  system  of  transportation  has  fallen  dofwiL 


But  they  claim  extenuating  circumstanees. 
The  peasant  knows  that  if  he  goes  hungry, 
Lenine  has  a  lean  fare,  too ;  and  tho  food  can 
not  be  transported  from  Siberia,  one  of  the 
thre^  writers  was  able  to  get  home  via 
Vladivostok  armed  with  a  special  pass  by 
Lenine,  without  trouble  and  delay.  What 
more  would  you  havef  A  special  car  to  GoL 
Robins  and  Lenine  fasting  with  his  victims 
justify  the  Bolshevik  government  in  a  land 
which  used  to  export  large  amounts  of  food. 
Truly,  Bolshevism  is  a  comfort,  because  it 
makes  everybody  poor;  bat  special  privilege 
lives  on  even  under  communism. 

Habits  That  Handicap;  The  Remedy  for 
Narcotic,  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  other 
Drug  Addictions.  By  Charles  B.  Towns. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  1920. 
223  pp. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  1,500,000 
drug  addicts,  not  to  mention  the  devotees 
of  rum,  headache  powders,  ether,  and  flavor- 
ing extracts.  ''Probably  2  per  cent,  of  all 
practising  physicians,  and  thousands  of 
nurses  and  druggists  are  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics," (p.  38).  This  is  the  startling  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Towns.  If  true,  it  certainly 
means  one  of  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of 
our  social  life,  and  may  explain  the  large 
percentage  of  rejections  for  military  service 
during  the  draft  in  1917.  The  number  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  users  is,  of  course, 
much  larger,  and  this  means  that  a  vast 
number  of  children  are  born  with  poor  con- 
stitutions owing  to  the  unbalanced  nerves 
of  their  parents. 

The  author  takes  up  the  various  drugs, 
e.g.,  opium,  morphin,  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
the  numerous  headache  powders,  and  treats 
their  effects  upon  the  human  mind  and  body. 
He  suggests  various  forms  of  legislation  and 
indicates  how  these  habits  may  be  broken. 
He  even  advocates  the  unsexing  of  hope- 
less addicts  so  as  to  avoid  the  constantly 
increasing  social  menace  from  these  degen- 
erates who  increase  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
per  annum.  It  is  a  call  to  the  physician, 
minister,  social  worker,  and  the  eugenist. 

Peace  and  Business.  By  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cossoN.  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York,  1919. 
292  pp. 

Mr.  Marcosson  was  abroad  daring  the 
World  War  as  correspondent  for  various 
papers.  He  visited  thV  countries  of  the 
belligerents.    He  was,  however,  not  a  new- 
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comer  there  like  so  many  other  war  cor- 
respondents.  He  knew  Europe  and  had  al- 
ways kept  his  eyes  open.  In  this  book  he 
^ves  a  picture  of  what  is  likely  to  happen 
on  the  basis  of  what  has  happened.  The* 
war  was  of  an  economic  nature  and  is  still 
going  on,  but  in  other  fields  and  with  new 
weapons. 

The  author  takes  up  the  rdle  of  the  prin- 
cipal belligerents  in  economic  and  financial 
activities  before  the  war,  and  presents  a 
Tivid  picture  of  German  penetration  and 
domination  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  He  describes  the  various 
methods  resorted  to  by  German  financiers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  the  three  act- 
ing in  many  cases  as  one  body. 

Great  Britain  has  learned  her  lesson  and  is 
shaking  herself  free  from  her  lethargy.  A 
new  spirit  of  independence  has  taken  hold 
of  her  people;  the  same  thing  is  happening 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  Spain  and  Switzerland.. 
Energetic  measures  are  taken  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  new  fields  and  retain  control  of  the 
old  ones. 

What  is  America  doing  f 

A  Jewish  View  of  Jesus.  By  H.  G.  Ene- 
Low.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1920.     7%  X  5%  in.,  181  pp. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  Babbi  Ene- 
low  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York 
City,  for  Jewish  interest  in  Jesus  is  that 
Jews  now  all  over  the  world  are,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  ghetto.  They  are  no  longer 
hemmed  in  within  the  bounds  of  the  me- 
dieval Jewish  quarters  of  cities  and  towns. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  the  populations 
and  the  civilization  of  the  life  around  about 
them,  where  the  subject  of  Jesus  is  part 
of  the  very  fabric.  A  further  reason  that 
I>r.  Enelow  gives  is  that  Jesus  is  "the  most 
popular,  the  most  studied,  the  most  influ- 
ential figure  in  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind." So  that  if  the  Jew  is  to  take  a  part, 
a  thinking  part,  of  the  life  about  him,  he 
can  not  help  studying  the  subject  of  Jesus. 
The  first  three  chapters  difl'er  comparatively 
little  (and  that  little  only,  perhaps,  a  touch 
of  national  pride)  from  what  a  Gentile 
would  say  in  dealing  with  the  heritage  and 
environment  of  Jesus.  In  the  next  chap- 
ter, on  The  Jewish  Characteristics  of  Jesus, 
Dr.  Enelow  makes  a  distinction  between  two 
leading  types  of  Jews,  the  physical  Jew  and 
the   spiritual;    the   first   identifying   Jewry 


with  racialism,  and  the  second  type  with 
spiritual  distinction  and  purpose,  and  of 
course  in  the  latter  class  he  places  Jesus. 
Indeed,  he  places  him  among  "the  noblest 
type  of  Jewish  teachers,  who  taught  the 
essential  lessons  of  spiritual  religion. ''  The 
next  chapter,  on  the  Jewish  element*  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  is  a  tracing  of  all  prac- 
tically of  the  Christie  teachings  to  Jewish 
predecessors  or  his  earlier  contemporaries. 
The  next  one,  which  deals  with  the  contem- 
poraries of  Christ,  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
Hebraic  than  most  of  the  book,  and  we  come 
across  this  very  peculiar  statement:  "If 
later  on  Jesus  died  for  his  utterances  or 
enterprises  it  was  certainly  not  because  of 
anything  he  taught  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion or  ethics.''  As  for  the  Messiah  idea 
the  conclusion  is  that  "Jesus  lost  his  life  in 
the  Messianic  maelstrom  of  his  age."  The 
remaining  chapters  deal  with  The  Death  of 
Jesus,  Jesus  and  Jewish  History,  and  The 
Modern  Jewish  Attitude  to  Jesus.  Of  the 
last  subject  the  following  is  the  summary: 

"Who  can  compute  all  that  Jesus  has 
meant  to  humanity  f  The  love  he  has  inspired, 
the  solace  he  has  given,  the  good  he  has 
engendered,  the  hope  and  joy  he  has  kin- 
dled— all  that  is  unequaled  in  human  his- 
tory. Among  the  great  and  the  good  that 
the  human  race  has  produced,  none  has 
even  approached  Jesus  in  universality  of  ap- 
peal and  sway.  He  has  become  th'?  most 
fascinating  figure  in  history.  In  bin?  is 
combined  what  is  best  and  the  most  mys- 
terious and  most  enchanting  in  Israel — the 
eternal  people  whose  child  he  was.  The 
Jew  can  not  help  glorying  in  what  Jesus 
thus  has  meant  to  the  world;  nor  can  he 
help  hoping  that  Jesus  may  yet  serve  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  Jew  and  Christian, 
once  his  teaching  is  better  known  and  the 
bane  of  misunderstanding  at  last  is  removed 
from  his  words  and  his  ideal." 

Democracy  Made  Safe.  By  Paul  Harris 
Drake.  The  Four  Seas  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  110  pp. 

Thoughtful  people  believe  that  the  new 
social  order  is  in  the  making;  but  there 
are  some  who  will  question  that  it  will  take 
the  form  advocated  by  the  author  of  this 
volume  or  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  put- 
ting it  into  effect.  / 

In  his  foreword  he  states: 

"It  is  just  as  unprogressive  to  have 
eighteenth-century  ideas  in  your  head  as  it 
is  to  have  eighteenth-century  equipment  on 
your  farm  or  in  your  business.  Most  peo- 
ple will  purchase  the   latest   improved  im- 
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plement  or  device  for  use  in  their  business, 
but  are  perfectly  content  to  worry  along  as 
best  they  may  with  obsolete  and  workable 
social  and  political  conceptions  of  hu- 
manity." 

This  is  but  a  half  truth  and  all  the  more 
evident  in  view  of  the  new  and  untried  order 
suggested  by  Mr.  Drake.  He  advocates 
"the  total  abolition  of  all  forms  of  money 
and  capitalistic  enterprise/'  convinced  that 
nothing  short  of  this  will  prepare  the  way 
to  real  democracy.  Money,  he  believes,  has 
sprved  its  day  and  generation.  Instead  of 
it  being  a  servant  it  has  become  "humanity's 
lord  and  master." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  far 
ahead,  too  progressive,  with  reforms.  The 
minds  of  people  must  be  prepared ;  when  the 
ethical  need  for  the  reform  is  evident,  they 
will  be  willing  to  uphold  it  at  all  costs.  This 
is  the  other  half  of  the  truth  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by.  those  who  are  solici- 
tous for  the  new  social  order. 

The  old  order  is  to  be  superseded  by  one 
wherein  all  men  and  women  will  become  pro- 
ducers. When  that  time  comes  there  will 
be  sufficient  and  to  spare  for  all  mankind. 
In  the  final  abolition  of  money  from  the 
affairs  of  men  the  author  asserts  he  has 
"found  the  remedy  for  many  of  the  funda- 
mental evils  of  society."  In  this  connection 
one  observation  may  suffice — evils  are  rem- 
edied from  within,  self  first,  society  next.' 

A  Plea  for  Grreater  Unity.  By  Seth  W. 
GiLKEY.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston,  1919. 
7%  X  5  in.,  378  pp. 

On  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the 
churches  a  flood  of  literature  is  constantly 
issuing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
that  is  really  distinctive,  at  least  in  the 
later  publications.  Dr.  Gilkey's  volume  was 
stimulated  by  his  experience  in  uniting  the 
rival  congregations  in  an  over-churched  vil- 
lage and  community.  That  set  his  mind 
working  upon  the  larger  problems  of  the 
union  of  Christendom.  The  result  is  this 
closely  printed  book,  which  indeed  covers  the 
subject  worthily  but  not  with  compelling 
interest.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  covering  The  Movement  Toward 
Unity,  Barriers,  Impelling  Forces,  and 
Duties.  Under  each  of  these  are  several 
subdivisions.  For  instance,  under  The  Move- 
ment Toward  Unity  we  find  discust  The 
Basis  of  the  Movement,  The  Search  for 
Essentials,     and     A     Possible     Impossible. 


Among  the  Barriers  we  find  naturally 
Tenacity,  of  Opinion^  Unreasonable  Attach- 
ments, Selfishness,  Sectarianism,  and  (cu- 
riously enough)  Ambition  and  Militancy. 
Among  the  Impelling  Forces  are  The  Power 
of  the  Truth,  of  Love,  of  a  Great  Ideal, 
the  interests  of  city,  country,  missions,  and 
reUgioua  education,  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  economy  and  democracy.  Among  the 
Duties  we  find  that  of  Stressing  Community 
Welfare,  The  Larger  Loyalty,  and  Patience. 
As  a  register  of  the  history  of  the  new 
movement  for  union  of  the  churches,  of  the 
present  situation,  and  of  the  outlook  Dr. 
Gilkey's  book  will  have  its  place. 

Pan-Islam.  By  G.  Wtman  Btjry.  Mac- 
millan  &  Company,  Ltd.,  London  and 
New  York,  1919.     7%  x  5  in.,  212  pp. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  year  1914,  the 
world  waited  in  suspense  to  see  whether  the 
Teutonic-Turkish  call  for  a  jihad  ("holy 
war")  would  be  answered.  The  Mohamme- 
dans of  India,  particularly  the  Aga  Khan, 
led  with  an  emphatic  refusal,  and  many  of 
the  Arab  tribes  followed  with  a  repudiation 
of  Turkish  rule.  It  became  evident,  espe- 
cially after  the  Kut  disaster  to  the  Brit- 
ish, that  the  Mohammedan  world  could  not 
be  united  in  a  crusade  against  Christians 
under  such  leadership.  In  spite  of  fanati- 
cism inherent  in  the  very  foundations  of 
Islam,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
and  power  of  a  different  culture  is  diffused 
among  Mohammedans  to  make  unlikely  the 
union  of  followers  of  that  faith  in  a  world- 
wide religious  war.  This  is  the  impression 
left  by  Mr.  Bury,  who  during  the  war  was 
a  British  officer  in  the  Intelligence  Bureau 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  There  he  was  at 
home,  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  in 
the  Moslem  world. 

His  resum^  of  the  events  of  the  war  in 
that  area  is  not  thrilling — ^he  does  not  aim 
at  the  spectacular — but  is  unusually  inform- 
ing and  interesting,  shot  through  as  it  is 
with  a  kindly  and  spontaneous  humor.  He 
was  always  alert  to  catch  whispers  of  pan- 
Islamism.  Then,  as  fears  of  this  vanished, 
he  collected  the  intimations  respecting;  future 
relations  between  Christians  and  Mohammo- 
dans.  The  result  is  a  volume  which  should 
be  in  every  missionary  library  as  contain- 
ing the  conclusions  of  an  expert.  Tte  chap- 
ter on  "Moslem  and  Missionary"  is  a  guide 
book — ^unimpassioned  and  setting  forth  im- 
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partially  the  possibilities  of  missionary  work 
and  the  obstacles  to  it.  The  ''Plea  for  Tol- 
erance/' which  makes  up  the  last  chapter^ 
is  especially  in  place  in  the  contact  between 
M^oslem  and  Christian. 

While  the  book  has  a  map  of  Moslem 
lands,  it  has  no  index. 

Moslem  Schisms  and  Sects.  Translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  Kate  Chambers 
Seelye,  Ph.  D.  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  1920.  9%  x  6%  in., 
224  pp. 

Not  often  does  it  seem  fairly  demonstra- 
ble that  a  prediction  or  an  alleged  predic- 
tion brings  about  its  own  fulfilment.  Yet 
it  does  apj^ear  that  the  Mohammedan  tradi- 
tion that  the  prophet  predicted  the  division 
of  Islam  into  seventy-two  (or  seventy-three) 
sects  has  been  the  clue  by  which  many  of 
their  historians  have  arranged  their  cate- 
gories of  sects  or  divisions  in  the  religion. 
Such  an  arrangement  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
easily  worked  out.  There  have  always  been 
so  many  small  cliques  attached  to  individual 
leaders  that  if  the  number  fell  short,  these 
cliques  could  be  counted  as  sects;  on  the 
other  hand,  Islam's  five  points  and  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  faith  suggest  always  a 
basis  for  classing  different  sets  of  believers 
together.  These  facts  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  Introduction  to  this  book. 

The  book  itself  is  a  translation  of  a  work 
by  an  Arab  who  died  in  1037  a.d.  This 
Arab  was  a  somewhat  noted  teacher,  so  rich 
as  to  afford  himself  easily  the  luxury  of  au- 
thorship, in  particular  writing  this  account 
of  Islamic  denominations. 

He  accepts  the  tradition  referred  to,  and 
gives  the  story  of  the  rise,  and  the  occasion, 
of  each  of  the  sects  of  his  day.  The  primary 
effect  is  what  amounts  to  a  review  of  Mo- 
hammedan doctrine  up  to  his  own  time.  For 
division  was  based  usually  on  difference  in 
belief  or  usage.  A  secondary  effect  is  the 
exposition  of  the  growing  body  of  tradi- 
tion and  usage  upon  which  Mohammedan 
theology  and  jurisprudence  are  founded.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  treatise  with  appeal  to  a 
limited  class,  viz.:  those  interested  in  the 
inner  history  of  Islam  for  its  first  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  founder's  death.  To 
these  it  is  most  valuable.  Only  a  Moslem — 
such  a  Moslem  as  this  early  Bagdadite — can 
speak  with  implicit  authority.  And  naive 
and  unconscious  authority  speaks  in  every 
line. 


By  the  way,  the  publishing  of  this  volume 
illustrates  well  the  scholarly  value  and  util- 
ity of  the  increasingly  numerous  partially 
endowed  "University  presses."  A  private 
publisher  would  hardly  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  this  book,  appealing  as  it  does 
only  to  a  special  class  and  to  reference  li- 
braries. 

Creative  Chemistry;  Descriptive  of  Recent 
Achievements  in  the  Chemical  Industries. 
By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  The  Century 
Company,  New  York,  1920.    311  pp. 

Most  people  realize  in  a  general  way  what 
science  is  doing  to  insure  them  many  com- 
forts; few,  however,  are  aware  what  a  great 
r51e  chemistry  plays  in  this  connection.  Yet, 
it  is  the  fundamental  science  on  which  all 
others  hinge,  at  least  those  which  have  to 
do  with  our  material  comforts. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  people 
know  about  the  importance  of  chemistry  is 
its  technical  vocabulary  and  its  algebraic 
signs.  It  appears  like  a  new  language.  A 
few  men — learned  in  chemistry  and  gifted 
with  the  art  of  expression — ^are  able  to  write 
interestingly,  perhaps  fascinatingly  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Slosson  is  one  of  these.  In 
fourteen  chapters  he  reveals  to  the  layman 
most  interesting  secrets  on  the  following 
topics:  Nitrogen,  feeding  of  the  soil,  coal- 
tar  colors,  qmthetic  perfumes  and  flavors, 
cellulose,  synthetic  plastics,  the  race  for 
rubber,  the  rival  sugars  (beet  and  cane), 
corn  products,  solidified  sunshine,  fighting 
with  fumes,  products  of  the  electric  furnace, 
metals  old  and  new.  A  bibliography  and  a 
complete  index  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  reviewer  wishes  that  "Creative  Chem- 
istry" may  have  many  readers. 

The  Treatise  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity. 

By  Herbert  Moore.    147  pp. 

The  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers 
(Pirke  Aboth).  By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterly. 
103  pp.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  London,  1919.  Macmillian 
Company,  New  York.    7%  x  5  in. 

Both  of  these  works  have  long  been  avail- 
able in  translations  for  English  readers,  but 
not  usually  in  such  handy  form  as  is  offered 
in  the  two  series  to  which  they  are  here 
attached.  ''The  Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers"  is  possibly  the  most  generally  at- 
tractive of  all  the  tractates  of  the  Talmud. 
Its  interest  is  intrinsic,  as  well  as  showing 
the  ethical  ideas  of  Jewish  teachers  for  200 
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years  before  and  more  than  200  years  after 
Christ.    As  the  present  editor  says : 

''The  doctrinal  standpoint  of  Judaism  here 
presented  and  put  forth  by  the  greatest  of 
Israel's  early  post-Biblical  teachers  is  ... 
indispensable  for  the  thorough  understanding 
of  New  Testament  doctrinal  teaching." 

Novatian  was  a  great  Boman  puritan  of 
the  third  century,  stern  and  inexorable  in  his 
demands  for  the  supreme  purity  of  the 
Churchy  insisting  on  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  those  who  had  conunitted  apostasy.  His 
was  the  f rst  great  defense  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  notable  as 
coming  from  a  Boman.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  the  author  of  this  noted  apology 
should  have  been  excommunicated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cathari  or  "Puritans"  of  that 
day.  His  treatise  is  in  four  parts  and  thirty- 
one  chapters,  dealing  with  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  The 
Unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  aims  to  refute 
the  heresies  of  the  day — Gnosticism,  Patri- 
passianism,  Tritheism,  and  the  rest. 

A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind.  By 
John  Theodore  Merz.  William  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  London,  1919, 
309  pp. 

The  author  is  known  especially  by  his 
great  work,  A  History  of  European  Thought 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  The  heart  of 
this  book  is  a  consideration  of  the  question: 
How,  in  this  modern  world,  is  religion  still 
possible?  Science  and  philosophy  can  not 
give  a  sound  basis  for  religion  but  only 
revelation.  But  revelation  is  a  factor  in 
all  experiences.  Religion  implies  this  vue 
d'enaemble,  this  synoptic  view,  this  "seeing 
life— whole." 

Dr.  Merz  traces  briefly  the  history  of 
philosophy,  laying  stress  on  Hume's  inquiry 
into  the  human  understanding  and  showing 
something  of.  the  value  of  British  philoso- 
phy. He  defines  terms  such  as  experience, 
self,  reality,  value,  etc.  His  book  has  thus 
value  as  a  history  and  dictionary  of  phi- 
losophy. But  his  greatest  contribution  is 
his  philosophic  defense  of  religion. 

The  Christian  Home.  By  William  Wal- 
LACE  Faris.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia,  1920.  7%x5  in., 
144  pp. 

Next  to  "being  bom  right"  comes  the  mat- 
ter of  being  brought  up  right.  Dr.  Paris 
stresses  Christianity  in  the  home,  and  makes 
it  cover  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  re- 


ligious aspects  of  home-training  and  atmoc. 
phere.  

A  Note 

The  sermon  by  W.  M.  Mackay  referred 
to  on  p.  172  of  the  August  number,  (unin- 
tentionally omitted),  is  given  in  this  issue. 


Books  Received 

The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Civil  War. 

By  Charles  William  Heathcote.  Flem- 
ing H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York,  1919. 
7%x5  in.,  160  pp. 

Life's  Essentials.  By  Lawrence  Keister. 
7^x5  in.,  86  pp. 

The  Road  to  Unity  Among  the  Christian 
Churches.  By  C.  W.  Eliot.  The  Beacon 
Press,  Boston,  1920.     7%x5  in.,  80  pp. 

Man's  Great  Concern — ^The  Management 
of  Life.  By  Ernest  B.  Hull.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York,  1920.  7^  x 
6%  in.,  177  pp. 

Plans  for  Sunday-school  Evangelism. 
By  Frank  L.  Brown.  Fleming  H.  Bevell 
Company,  New  York,  1920.  7%  x5%  in., 
223  pp. 

Rebuilding  Europe  in  the  Face  of  World- 
wide Bolshevism.  By  Newell  Dwioht 
HiLLis.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company, 
New  York,  1920.     7%  x  5  in.,  256  pp. 

The  Land  of  Forgotten  Things.  Thirty- 
six  stories  to  children.  By  Edward 
Lewis.  H.  R.  Allenson,  Ltd.,  London, 
7^x5  in.,  224  pp. 

The  Meaning  of  the  War  for  Religious 
Education.  By  Bobert  Wells  Veach. 
Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York, 
1920.     7^  X  5  in.,  254  pp. 

A  Working  Plan  for  the  Church  School. 

By  A.  E.  Henry.  Fleming  H.  Kevell  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1920.  7%  x  5  in., 
208  pp. 

Through  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti. 
By  3AMUEL  Guy  Inman.  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  New  York. 
8x5Mj  in.,  96  pp. 

War-time  Agencies  of  the  Churches, 
Directory  and  Handbook.  Edited  by  Mar- 
garet Benton.  Oeneral  War-time  Com- 
mission of  the  Churches,  New  York,  1919. 
7%  X  5  in.,  337  pp. 

The  Christian  Faith  and  the  New  Day. 
By  Cleland  Boyd  McAfee.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1920.  4%  x 
6^in.,  74  pp. 

Spiritualism.  A  Personal  Experience  and  a 
Warning.  By  Coulson  Kernahan.  Flem- 
ing H.  Bevell  Company,  New  York,  1920. 
7%  X  5  in.,  59  pp. 

The  Case  Against  Spiritualism.  By  Jane 
T.  Stoddard.  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York,  1920.    8x5  in.,  138  pp. 

Fifty  Years.--The  Beunion  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  Presbyterian  Churches,  1870- 
1920.  By  Frederick  William  Loetscher. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  1920.     7%  x  4%  im,  40  pp. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  NOTE  IN  METHODISM 

INTERVIEW  WITH  REV.  J.  ERNEST  RATTENBURY,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  THE  WEST  LONDON  MISSION 

E.  Herman,  London,  England 


There  is  no  center  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity in  London  to-day  better  known 
than  the  West  London  Mission  in  its 
superb  home  on  Eingsway,  one  of  the 
great  new  thoroughfares  which  give 
dignity  to  old  London  at  the  expense 
of  picturesqueness.  The  buildings — 
probably  the  finest  mission  premises 
in  Great  Britain — comprise  Eings- 
way  Hall,  which  seats  2,100  and  can 
boast  ideal  acoustic  properties;  a 
smaller  hall;  a  quiet  chapel  for  de- 
votional purposes;  Wesley  House,  in 
which  the  institutional  life  of  the 
Church  finds  expression ;  and  a  good- 
ly block  of  shops  and  offices,  whose 
rents  go  to  solve  the  financial  problem. 
When  that  lambent  and  explosive 
genius,  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  died,  and 
St.  James'  Hall,  the  old  home  of  the 
West  London  Mission,  was  demolished, 
gloomy  prophets  declared  the  cause 
moribund,  and  the  years  that  im- 
mediately followed  seemed  to  prove 
them  right.  But,  as  Mrs.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  constantly  reminded  the  de- 
prest  workers,  a  deathless  spirit  re- 
sided in  the  Mission — "a  spirit  that 
would  rise  again  were  it  buried  in 
fathomless  depths" — and  only  awaited 
its  hour.  When  that  hour  came,  it 
brought  the  man.  In  1907,  when 
prospects  were  at  their  darkest,  Rev. 
J.  Ernest  Rattenbury  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Mission.  With 
characteristic  audacity  he  engaged 
the  Lyceum  Theatre — a  building  as 
famous  in  its  way  as  St.  Paul's  or  the 
British  Museum — ^f  or  Sunday  nights. 


and  his  preaching  filled  that  great 
auditorium  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
Five  years  later  the  Mission  took  pos- 
session of  its  present  premises,  and 
once  more  fronted  a  golden  future. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  man  at 
the  helmt  Briefiy,  Mr.  Rattenbury 
is  a  pragmatist,  by  temperament  even 
more  than  by  intellectual  conviction. 
He  has  a  sure  instinct  for  the  thing 
that  goes ;  knows  how  to  get  surpris- 
ingly good  work  out  of  rough  and  im- 
perfect tools;  possesses  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  popular  needs  (needs, 
let  it  be  noted,  not  whims  and 
fancies),  and  a  competent  mastery  of 
what  will  effectively  meet  them.  As  a 
preacher  he  grips.  There  is  a  driving 
power  behind  his  words.  He  is  out  to 
plead,  to  convince,  to  win.  As  he 
warms  to  his  theme,  his  speech  comes 
pelting  at  top  speed  and  his  appeal  is 
tipt  with  fire. 

But  if  he  is  a  pragmatist,  he  is  that 
rare  and  superficially  illogical  being, 
a  mystical  pragmatist.  He  thinks 
deeply,  tho  he  has  a  horror  of  pure 
thought  as  to  doctrinaire,  and  most 
of  his  thinking  is  a  brooding  upon  the 
unseen  and  eternal.  Aji  almost 
omnivorous  reader,  he  has  a  special 
affinity  for  genuinely  mystical  litera- 
ture,  and  is  at  home  in  classic  sources 
of  Christian  devotion.  It  was  his 
passionate  insistence  upon  the  pri- 
macy of  the  spiritual,  devotional,  and 
sacramental  aspects  of  Church  life — 
a  conviction  which  materialized  in  the 
^'Little  Chapel"  as  a  quiet  sanctuary 
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amid  the  iiistitutional  bustle  of  the 
Mission — ^that  involved  him  recently 
in  a  controversy  with  that  champion 
of  ultra-Protestantism,  Mr.  Eensit, 
who  accused  him  of  Romanizing  ten- 
dencies. 

"  'It  was  one  of  the  great  mirprizes  of  my 
life/  said  Mr.  Battenbury,  referring  to  Mr. 
Kensit's  attack.  'Indeed,  the  whole  thing 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  may  perhaps 
interest  the  readers  of  the  Homiletic 
Bevikw.' 

"It  really  began  with  a  series  of  confer- 
ences on  <3iristian  union  which  we  held  in 
the  spring  of  1919.  They  were  Sanday 
afternoon  conferences,  and  among  the  speak- 
ers were  the  bishop  of  London,  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  and  Dr.  Orchard.  As  a  result,  one 
of  our  Wesleyan  ministers,  Bev.  Harold 
Morton,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Methodist  Be- 
carder  in  which  he  objected  to  'these  Boman- 
izers'  being  allowed  to  discuss  Christian 
union  on  a  Wesleyan  platform.  In  my  reply, 
I  recalled  that  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  term  'Bomanizer'  had  been  applied  to 
John  Wesley  himself,  one  zealous  Prot- 
estant having  actuidly  written  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  the  devil  had  raised  up  John 
Wesley  to  lead  the  Church  of  England  back 
to  Bome.  Mr.  Morton  followed  up  his  let- 
ter with  an  extraordinary  speech  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Truth  So- 
ciety, in  which  he  declared  that  Methodism 
had  already  (with  a  few  exceptions)  apos- 
tolized  to  modernism,  and  now  sacerdotalism 
would  give  it  the  coup  de  grace.  This  set 
the  ball  rolling.  Soon  letters  began  to  ar- 
rive from  supporters  of  the  Mission  ac- 
cusing me  of  being  a  Bomanist  in  disguise, 
etc. — ^you  know  the  wording  of  such  mis- 
sives: almost  every  public  man  receives 
them.  The  whole  attack  upon  me  really 
clustered  round  two  quite  harmless  things — 
the  Little  Chapel  at  Kingsway,  and  my 
pamphlet  on  Holy  Communion. 

"To  take  the  pamphlet  first,  it  repudiates 
transubstantiation ;  declares  the  mass  to  be 
erroneous;  arrests  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers, and  suggests  administration  by  lay- 
men. It  is  supposed  to  contain  teaching 
'hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  Borne'!'' 

I  aAed  Mr.  Battenbury  to  outline 
the  genesis  of  the  Little  Chapel,  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  and  inspiring 
sanctuaries  in  London. 

"As  you  know,"  he  replied,  "Kingsway 
Hall  is  dependent  for  income  from  lettings; 
it  is^  therefore,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  a  secular  hidl  used  on  Sundays 
for  religious  services.  I  naturally  felt  it 
desirable  that  we  should  have  some  sanctuary 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  mundane  activity — 
some  simple  and  beautiful  symbol  of  the 
soul,  where  we  eould  have  a  week-day  cele- 


bration of  holy  communiony  solemnize  mar- 
riages, hold  small  devotional  meetings  and 
provide  a  place  for  quiet  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. A  gentleman  and  his  wife  gave  ns 
our  communion  table,  which  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  had  side  curtains  and  a  curtain  be- 
hind it,  and  would  thus  lend  a  finished  ap- 
pearance to  the  bare-looking  room— original- 
ly a  committee  room.  These  innocent  ear- 
tains  have  been  declared  by  Mr.  Kensit  to 
exhale  the  deadly  aroma  of  Bomanism,  tam- 
ing the  table  into  an  'altar.' 

"But  an  even  more  blatant  offense  (in 
Mr.  Kensit 's  eyes)  are  our  pictures,  the  gift 
of  another  devoted  Methodist.  Our  purpose 
being  to  supply  both  color  and  devotional 
inspiration,  I  chose  for  one  of  the  pictures 
Perugino's  "Orucifixion."  My  first  sight 
of  that  picture  in  Florence  marks  an  epoch 
in  my  own  spiritual  life,  and  I  had  always 
longed  to  give  some  of  my  people  here  the 
opportunity  of  entering  into  tluit  vision  of 
the  Magdalene  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  which 
meant  so  much  to  me,  and  was  also  ao  fit- 
ting a  symbol  of  our  own  rescne  work.  This 
was  described  by  Mr.  Kensit  as  'A  picture 
of  a  crucifix,  with  Mary  (I)  upon  bended 
knee  before  it.'  A  second  picture  we  chose 
was  Fra  Angelico's  representation  of  two 
disciples  welcoming  a  poor  stranger  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  Savior — a  picture  taken 
by  Mr.  Kensit  to  signify  K^hrist's  approba- 
tion of  monasticism.'  The  third  picture  is  the 
central  panel  of  Van  Eyck's  'Adoration  of 
the  Lamb,'  aglow  with  brilliant  color  and 
depicting,  with  a  somewhat  confusing  wealth 
of  symbolism,  the  representatives  of  the 
world-wide  Church  crowding  to  adore  the 
Lamb.  According  to  Mr.  Kensit,  this  is  'a 
picture  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  showing  twenty- 
three  popish  bishops  and  ten  monks  in 
adoration  around  the  altar. 

"When  Mr.  Kensit  published  his  protest, 
I  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  the  mission  to  re- 
pudiate so  utterly  groundless  a  charge.  I 
therefore  decided  to  preach  a  series  of  Sun- 
day evening  sermons  on  'Boman  Errors  and 
Protestant  Truths,'  followed  by  questions 
and  open  discussion.  Needless  to  say,  the  hall 
was  crowded  to  its  utmost  limits,  a  goodly 
number  of  Boman  Catholics  being  among 
the  audience  and  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. These  sermons,  I  need  not  say,  were 
definitely  anti-Boman,  but  they  advocated  a 
more  enlightened  and  worthy  polemic  than 
that  still  too  much  in  vogue  on  Protestant 
platforms.  I  tried  to  show  that  Protestant 
truth  can  be  effectively  asserted  without  in- 
tolerance, not  to  say  truculence. 

"As  a  result  Mr.  Kensit,  whom  I  found 
to  be  courteous  and  reasonable,  withdrew 
his  charges.  The  whole  affair  was,  in  fact, 
a  mare's  nest." 

**Where  would  you  say,"  I  asked, 
*^ies  Rome's  most  powerful  attraction 
for  the  present  generation  T" 

"In  its  response  to  the  knxnaii  love  of 
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beanty^''  was  Mr.  Battenburj's  unhesitating 
reply.  ^'And  to  meet  that  love  of  beauty 
by  demanding  that  every  human  soul  shaU 
be  limited  by  the  drabness  of  traditional 
Puritanism  is  surely  an  extraordinary  notion. 
And  one  can  be  as  ritualistic  in  one's  in- 
sistenee  on  a  bare  nonconformist  service  of 
^Ye  hymns,  a  long  prayer,  and  a  sermon, 
as  in  insisting  upon  having  candles  on  the 
altar.  And  what  a  tyrannous  ritualism  the 
noneonformist  tradition  can  breed!  I  thank 
God  for  every  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
enrich  and  beautify  our  worship.  We  should 
neglect  no  avenue  to  the  soul,  neither  the 
eye  for  beauty  nor  the  ear  for  music.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  if  Protestants  want 
to  save  their  children  from  the  perils  of 
Borne,  they  must  do  everything  they  can 
to  make  their  churches  appeal  to  every  side 
of  their  Children's  nature — ^to  their  love  of 
beauty,  their  instinct  for  dignity,  their 
sense  of  awe  and  wonder." 

"You  specially  emphasize  dignity 
at  your  service,  I  believe  t" 

''I  do,  even  at  our  popular  Sunday  eve- 
ning services.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  people  appreciate  the  slipshod  or  vulgar 
in  a  religious  service.  And  that  reminds 
me,  I  have  been  charged  with  opposing  the 
lay  administration  of  holy  communion  on 
sacerdotal  grounds.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth;  my  only  reason  'for 
hesitating  is  because  I  am  jealous  for  the 
dignity  and  reverence  of  our  communion 
services.  As  you  know,  it  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  Methodist  Union  that 
the  question  of  lay  administration  has  been 
brought  up.  I  have  no  objection  in  princi- 
ple to  lay  administration,  but  as  practised 
within  the  smaller  Methodist  bodies  with 
which  it  is  proposed  we  should  unite,  it  does 
not  always  make  for  reverence,  and  would 
tend  to  hurt  and  alienate  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists, with  whom  a  solemn  liturgical  com- 
munion service  is  a  tradition." 

Our  talk  now  turned  to  the  West 
London  Mission. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Battenbury,  "that,  unlike  the  great  Central 
Hall  at  Westminster,  we  are  not  only  a 
mission  in  the  strict  sense,  but  a  church 
also.  We  have  now  over  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  our  institutional  and  public  activ- 
ities are  more  varied  and  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  church  in  London.  Of 
institutions  housed  under  this  roof  let  me 
mention  only  our  cr^he,  which  a  joumaUst 
has  described  as  'the  Hotel  Ritz  among  day- 
nurseries.'  Through  our  Sisters  of  the  Peo* 
pie,  who  sit  on  local  municipal  bodies  and 
are  otherwise  actively  interested  in  moral 
and  social  reforms,  we  touch  most  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  day.  And  back  of 
it  aU  is  the  spiritual  impulse  given  by  our 
class  meetings.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  follow  the 
time-honored  MeUiodist  Society-meeting  tra- 


dition as  far  as  possible  under  present-day 
conditions.  The  success  of  the  classes  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  competent  and  in- 
spired leadership;  wherever  you  find  the 
right  leader  there  the  class  becomes  a  gen- 
uine source  of  spiritual  strength." 

''My  next  question  related  to  Mr.  Bat- 
tenbury's  conception  of  preaching.  His 
views  are  clear-cut  and  individual;  feW 
preachers,  perhaps,  know  with  such  sharp- 
edged  exactitude  what  they  are  out  for. 

"'In  my  view  of  it/  he  said,  'preaching 
must  be,  above  all  things,  direct  and 
dynamic.  The  preacher  must  get  into  quick 
rapport  with  his  hearers.  The  reason  why 
I  do  not  advocate  expository  preaching  in 
the  strict  sense  is  that  it  needs  too  much 
'introduction.'  There  is  no  direct  and  im- 
mediate contact.  This  applies,  of  course, 
especially  to  the  Old  Testament.  The 
language  of,  say,  prophetic  symbolism  is 
alien  to  the  thought  of  the  average  man  of 
to-day.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  explaining; 
the  mere  translating  of  it  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  market  place  takes  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  But  one's  time  in  preaching  is 
severely  limited;  no  sermon,  to  be  really 
effective,  should  exceed  half  an  hour  in 
length.  Think  of  it — ^half  an  hour  to  raise 
the  dead  in!  That  is  why  I  prefer  Francis 
Thompson's  'Hound  of  Heaven'  as  a  theme 
to,  say,  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah.  The 
man  in  the  pew  understands  it  so  much 
better.' 

"Of  course  to  feel  like  that  one  must 
believe  that  the  object  of  preaching  is  really 
to  raise  the  dead.  To  my  mind,  the 
preacher's  central  appeal  must  be  neither  to 
the  intellect  nor  to  the  will,  tho  both  are 
involved,  but  to  the  emotions.  We  want 
to  build  up,  to  quicken,  to  kindle,  to  make 
the  hearts  of  men  to  burn  within  them.  It 
is  out  of  the  flaming  heart,  the  great  spiri- 
tual emotions  that  creative  thought  and 
action  are  born.  The  fathers  of  the 
Evangelical  Bevival  were  right  in  insisting 
upon  emotion,  in  a  church  which  idolized 
conduct  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  intel- 
lectual 'notions'  on  the  other.  I  do  not 
separate  feeling  from  thought  and  will,  but 
emotion — ^by  which  I  mean  something  very 
different  from  sentiment — is  the  spring  of  a 
man's  being,  and  unless  it  is  quickened, 
thought  and  conduct  remain  barren. 

"In  my  evening  sermons  I  throw  my  net 
wide,  and  sometimes  choose  subjects  that 
are  being  discust  in  the  press;  but  what- 
ever my  theme,  my  appeal  is  fundamentally 
to  the  heart." 

*T)o  you  ever  touch  upon  spiritual- 
ism t"  I  asked,  thinking  of  the  promi- 
nence given  to  certain  "spirit-revela- 
tions" in  a  Sunday  paper. 

"I  feel  that  the  vogue  of  spiritualism  is  a 
distinct  challenge  to  the  preacher  which 
can  not  be  ignored.  It  is  a  difficult  subject, 
but    it   must   be   tackled.      The   only   real 
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answer  to  spiritualism  is  .a  redefinition  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality,  which, 
in  the  last  resort  is  simply  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  Ood.  As  regards  our  relation 
to  the  dead,  our  fear  of  Bomanism  has 
hampered  our  exposition  of  the  truth.  For 
example,  we  still  use  the  words,  'To-day  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise'  as  an  argument 
against  purgatory,  when  we  know  all  the 
time  that  according  to  scripture  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  Jesus  himself  did 
not  go  to  paradise  that  day,  but  'descended 
into  hades.'" 

Mr.  Battenbury  is  emphatically  in 


^^his  own  place''  in  the  pulpit. 
Possest  in  social  converse  of  a  con- 
stitutional shyness  that  does  not  fit  in 
with  one's  conventional  conception  of 
an  organizer  and  leader,  he  lets  him- 
self go  in  pnblic  utterance.  Then 
he  is  at  grips  with  opposing  forces; 
the  spirit  leaps  out  of  its  sheath,  and 
the  prophet's  message  strikes  home 
with  the  swift  directness  of  a  bow- 
man's dart. 


WE  VERSUS  THEY 

The  Rev.  John  Edwin  Price,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Because  every  human  being  is 
more  or  less  selfish,  perhaps  of  neces- 
sity, the  "I"  is  bound  to  bulk  large 
in  his  scheme  of  things.  If  we  would 
appeal  to  a  stranger  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  some  plan  we  are  promoting, 
or  some  stock  goods  or  service  which 
we  are  selling,  we  must  forget  our- 
selves utterly,  quite  hiding  ourselves 
from  sight,  and  show  him  the  per- 
sonal advantage  of  listening  to  what 
we  have  to  say  and  of  acting  upon 
our  suggestions.  And  it  is  only  as 
we  can  make  our  ideas  strong  and 
convincing  that  we  can  hope  to  "sell" 
what  we  have  to  offer,  whether  it  be 
ribbons  or  religion,  ideas  or  ideals. 

"When  we  have  finally  interested 
our  prospect,  we  can  venture  forth 
from  our  own  place  of  hiding  and 
begin  to  use  the  pronoun  "we,"  which 
implies  nearness,  friendliness,  and 
even  something  of  intimacy.  Great 
is  the  compelling  power  of  that  little 
word  of  two  letters.  It  describes  us 
and  our  immediate  associates.  It 
takes  in  the  ego,  the  I,  and  those  who 
are  in  accord  with  us.  It  suggests  a 
circle  complete  and  symmetrical. 

But  as  soon  as  "we"  begin  to  talk 
about  that  great  and  undetermined 
body  which  we  describe  as  "they,"  we 
set  ourselves  apart  from  them.  "We" 
are  a  group  bound  to  be  in  accord, 
and  we  feel  at  liberty  to  criticize,  to 
berate,  and  to  condemn  those  whom 


we  describe  as  "they."  Yet  why 
should  we  divide  our  American  citi- 
zenship into  the  "we"  and  "they"  T  A 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand. 

Unity  is  the  ke3rword  of  success  for 
any  organized  body  or  any  nation, 
either  large  ov  small.  It  is  the  Open 
Sesame  to  permanent  progress.  It  is 
the  supreme  need  in  this  hour  of 
crisis,  in  this  day  of  such  great 
divergencies  of  aim  and  effort.  If  in 
every  walk  and  department  of  life 
men  could  fully  realize  that  they  are 
integral  and  necessary  parts  of  the 
great  whole,  we  woidd  be  far  ad- 
vanced toward  a  peace  and  prosper- 
ity that  would  be  real.  If  we  all  had 
the  thought  thoroughly  soaked  into 
our  systems  that  we  can  not  injure 
the  whole  without  hurting  the  part 
and  that  being  a  part  we  might  get 
hit,  the  whole  nation  would  be  better 
off. 

St.  Paul  realized  this  fundamental 
truth  2,000  years  ago.  In  his  simple, 
telling  illustration  of  the  body  he  re- 
veals the  fact  of  interhuman  re- 
sponsibility. He  also  gives  a  hint  of 
the  splendid  possibilities  when  the  re- 
sponsibility is  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted. There  is  one  very  important 
phrase  in  his  statement,  "In  the  same 
spirit."  If  all  the  world  to-day  had 
the  same  spirit  of  fair  play,  of  the 
square  deal,  of  the  Oolden  Rule,  how 
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different  things  would  be.  If  all 
would  only  cooperate  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  are  co-necessary  in  the 
working  out  of  the  great  eternal  plan, 
the  battle  would  be  half  won.  For 
'^if  they  were  all  one  member,  where 
were  the  body?  The  eye  can  not  say 
to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee, 
or  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need 
of  you.  Nay,  much  rather,  those  mem- 
bers which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are 
necessary." 

Surely,  here  is  a  quickening 
thought  for  our  times.  What  a  death- 
blow it  gives  to  the  monopoly  of  any 
class  I  When  will  we  learn  that  as 
the  eye  can  not  say  to  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  you,  so  the  laborer 
can  not  say  to  the  capitalist,  I  have 
no  need  of  you ;  nor  the  builder  to  the 
designer,  I  have  no  need  of  you  t  Let 
us  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  this 
complex  mass  of  arts  and  business  and 
machinery  and  science  called  civiliza- 
tion. We  is  the  big  word  to-day.  lict 
us  mull  it  over  in  our  minds  until  it 
becomes  a  part  of  us,  until  it  tingles 
in  its  full  meaning  to  our  finger-tips. 
Let  us  sleep  over  it,  dream  over  it, 
think  over,  in,  through,  and  around  it 
until  it  compels  us  to  act — act,  I  said 
— ^in  terms  of  '^ve."  Any  other  type 
of  thinking  will  lead  but  to  idle  terms 
of  nhey.'' 

It  is  easy  to  shirk  responsibility  and 
to  lose  our  sense  of  true  perspective 
when  we  say  *'they."  There  is  the 
difficulty  to-day.  We  have  too  often 
thought  in  those  damning  terms  of 
^'they.*'  Why  don't  they  do  this ;  and 
why  do  they  do  that  1  We  forget  that 
we  are  living  in  a  democracy  where 
we  do  things  and  where  there  is  no 
they. 

If  we  are  thinking  only  in  terms  of 
'i;hey,''  then  we  are  nothing,  and  as 
consistent  nothings  should  have  noth- 
ing to  say. 

But,  if  we  are  we  as  I  believe  we 
are,  let  us  make  things  as  we  want 
them,  for  we  are  the  people.    We  are 


this  democracy.  We  are  the  big  U.  S. 
of  the  world. 

So  goes  the  thought  in  specific 
realms.  We  are  the  firm.  We  are  the 
church.  We  are  the  society.  We  can 
make  ourselves  what  we  will.  We  can 
have  what  we  want.  Ergo,  peace — 
yes,  that  peace  which  floweth  like  a 
river  and  that  passeth  understanding. 

An  anarchist  is  one  who  resents  and 
resists  all  law  that  is  displeasing  to 
him.  He  is  the  concrete  expression 
of  the  thought,  **they  did  it,"  "they 
are  to  blame,"  **they  owe  me  a  living." 
Those  who  think  in  this  manner  have 
never  caught  the  first  gleam  of  democ- 
racy. They  are  mentally  confused 
and  are  thinking  wrongly,  "I  wanted 
this  and  they  did  that,"  when  in  real- 
ity the  anarchist  should  say,  "We 
did  it  and  we  should  abide  by  it,  until 
we  repeal  it  I" 

One  of  the  big  troubles  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  is  that  all  concerned — 
or  nearly  all — are  thinking  in  terms 
of  they  when  all  should  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  we.  One  side  is  as  necessary 
to  the  other,  as  the  left  hand  to  the 
right.  They  can  not  get  along  apart, 
any  more  than  the  front  side  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  could  get  along  without 
the  opposite  side.  Tho  apparently 
dififerent  sides,  still  they  are  one.  As 
they  can  not  get  anywhere  apart,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  them  stay  together 
and  not  try  to  punch  holes  in  each 
other.    Let's  go ! 

Capital  would  be  as  nothing  with- 
out labor.  The  dollar  is  shrinking 
fast  enough  with  the  disturbance  of 
the  industrial  balance  that  loafing 
labor  has  so  far  made.  Of  what  value, 
pray  tell,  would  ten  dollars  be  if  all 
labor  quit  for  one  yearf  It  wouldn't 
buy  a  ham  sandwich  minus  the  ham. 
And  in  case  of  a  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  revolution,  your  tawdry  ten-spot 
wouldn't  buy  the  shadow  of  a  coffee- 
bean  in  a  cup  of  hot  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  capital  should 
lie  down,  civilization  would  find  itself 
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on  a  greased  chute  headed  for  sav- 
agery— and  extinction.  In  very  short 
order,  the  laws  of  the  jungle  would 
prevail,  for  the  average  laborer  with- 
out large  capital  would  prove  about 
as  adept  at  steering  financial  ventures 
and  guiding  big  enterprises,  as  a 
Black  Hawk  Indian  would  be  at  run- 
ning a  Hoe  printing-press  for  one  of 
our  great  dailies.  The  good  Lord 
knows,  if  no  one  else  does,  that  even 
our  efficiency  experts  make  mess 
enough  of  things  at  times.  Where 
would  we  arrive,  and  when,  with  in- 
efficiency at  the  helm? 

Altho  men  are  co-necessary,  men 
are  not  equal,  theory  to  the  con- 
trary. Some  have  built  up  their  natu- 
ral capabilities;  others  have  allowed 
them  to  atrophy.  Those  who  have 
struggled  and  sacrificed  in  their  early 
days  are  deserving  of  reward  for  in- 
itiative and  extra  effort. 

We  must  be  rid  of  this  havoc-mak- 


ing habit  of  sneering,  carping,  grum- 
bling at,  and  adversely  criticizing 
those  who  are  actually  more  finely  de- 
veloped and  more  capable  than  we 
are.  Let  us  be  honest  and  recognize 
true  worth.  We  can  never  build  our- 
selves up  by  trying  to  pull  others 
down. 

We  must  cease  thinking  in  terms  of 
"they,"  and  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  "we"  in  America.  We  are  many 
members,  yet  one  body! 

To  the  individual  with  a  pet 
"peeve"  against  his  organization,  I 
would  say  in  the  words  of  Elbert 
Hubbard : 

"So  long  as  jon  are  a  part  of  an  mBtitn- 
tioB,  do  not  condemn  it.  Not  that  jou  win 
injure  the  institution — not  that— but  when 
you  disparage  the  concern  of  which  you  are 
a  part,  you  disparage  yourself." 

All  our  strength  is  in  our  union 
All  our  danger  in  discord; 

Let  us  work  in  peace  henceforward 
Brothers,  we,  in  sight  of  Godl 


ELDER  BREWSTER,  LAY  PREACHER  OF  THE 

PILGRIMS 

Professor  Edwabd  B.  Pollard,  Ph.D.,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 

Chester,  Pa.  t 


Of  all  the  virile  men  of  the  May- 
flower, none  surpassed  in  influence 
and  moral  worth  the  godly  Elder 
Brewster.  John  Carver  was  six  or 
seven  years  his  senior,  and  William 
Bradford  had  more  the  scholar's 
sense  and  training,  but  William 
Brewster  probably  surpassed  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  in  those  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart  which  made 
for  personal  strength  and  influence  in 
an  enterprise  so  daring  as  that  to 
which  the  Pilgrims  set  themselves. 
Even  before  the  valiant  company 
launched  forth  on  their  great  adven- 
ture. Master  Brewster  had  experi- 
enced a  varied  life  of  fortune.  While 
little  of  interest  is  known  of  his  im- 
mediate forebears,  William  Brewster 
was  molded  by  forces  which  might  be 
suggested,  at  least,  by  three  localities, 


Scrooby,  Cambridge,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  region  round  about  his  native 
town  of  Scrooby  was  a  notable  one. 
The  shires  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Not- 
tingham join  where  the  Idle  and  the 
Trent  unite  their  waters  to  form  the 
Humber.  Puritanism  waxed  strong 
and  aggressive  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  was  not  always  willing  to  make 
its  protest  against  growing  abuses 
within  the  fold  of  the  English  Church 
establishment.  In  this  region  Robert 
Browne,  founder  of  the  "Separa- 
tists," and  John  Smyth,  vigorous 
Come-outer,  were  potent  religious  fac- 
tors at  this  interesting  period,  and 
were  nowhere  more  powerful  than 
here.  The  modest  town  of  Oains- 
borough  was  the  center  of  a  robust 
Separatist  congregation*    One  section 
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of  this  church  withdrew  and  gathered 
at  Scrooby,  only  ten  miles  away,  and 
met  regularly  in  the  home  of  William 
Brewster,  who  had  become  master  of 
Scrooby  Manor,  and  was  postmaster 
of  the  village — ^a  position  then  of  no 
little  dignity.  Being  a  man  of  some 
financial  means,  Brewster  gave  lib- 
erally to  the  welfare  of  his  brethren 
and  the  cause  they  dared  espouse, 
against  both  the  Puritan  and  the 
Churchly  parties.  Of  this  little 
company  of  "Brownists,"  as  they 
were  cidled,  John  Robinson  was  the 
teacher  and  Brewster  the  ruling  el- 
der. Brewster  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  very  center  of  Separatism. 

But,  no  doubt,  his  residence  as  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  tho  compara- 
tively brief,  had  also  been  influential 
in  the  shaping  of  his  religious  views. 
The  mark  of  such  men  as  Cartwright, 
Browne,  Smyth,  and  Johnson  was 
fresh  there.  Cambridge  had  become 
the  nursery  of  Puritan  leadership; 
and  one  had  only  to  follow  the  full 
logic  of  Puritan  principle  to  be  led 
into  a  complete  protest  of  separation 
from  the  English  Church  as  then  es- 
tablished and  administered. 

When  young  Brewster  left  Cam- 
bridge about  1584,  he  became  confi- 
dential secretary  to  William  David- 
son, ambassador,  and  afterwarcj  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
With  his  chief,  Brewster  went  to 
Holland  on  important  public  busi* 
nesB.  It  is  highly  probable  that  dur- 
ing the  three  years  stay  in  that  coun- 
try he  came  into  contact  with  the 
Dutch  Mennonites,  was  imprest  by 
their  love  of  religious  liberty,  and 
breathed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
freer  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Hol- 
land. These  impressions  he  doubtless 
brought  back  with  him  to  his  native 
Scrooby,  and  as  we  have  seen,  became 
a  leader  among  that  party  of  Puri- 
tans who  dared  come  out  from  their 
former  associations  for  the  sake  of  a 
larger  freedom  of  faith  and  practise, 


and,  as  they  conceived  it,  for  a  purer 
life  and  teaching.  Along  with  others 
he  suffered  much — ^not  only  social  and 
political  ostracism,  but  even  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

It  was  about  the  year  1602,  pos- 
sibly later,  that  the  first  Separatist 
church  was  constituted  by  "cove- 
nant," forming  the  earliest  "Church 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  company  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire  reformers. 
Later  a  second  church  was  formed, 
meeting  at  Scrooby  in  the  manor 
house  of  William  Brewster,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  ruling  elder,  Brew- 
ster, with  his  big-hearted  generosity, 
not  only  hospitably  entertained  the 
church  in  his  home  but  gave  liberally 
of  his  somewhat  ample  means  for  the 
help  of  the  needy.  This  spirit  con- 
tinued to  characterize  him  after  the 
flight  of  the  little  church  to  Holland 
in  1608.  Motley,  historian  of  the 
Netherlands,  gives  this  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  elder's  life  in  Leyden : 

''Mr.  Brewster,  who  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  poverty  by  his  eharities  and 
munificent  aid  to  his  struggling  brethren, 
earned  his  living  by  giving  lessons  in  En- 
glish, having  composed  a  grammar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  model,  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils.  He  also  set  up  a  printing  establish- 
ment, and  published  many  controversial 
works"  (John  of  Bameveld,  vol.  ii,  p.  288). 

After  a  brief  residence  in  Amster- 
dam, the  little  traveling  church  came 
to  Leyden.  Here  many  of  the  party 
found  employment  in  woolen  mills. 
Brewster  became  teacher,  printer, 
and  publisher  of  pamphlets  that  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  to  print  in 
England.  Under  leadership  of  Rob- 
inson and  Brewster  the  church  grew. 
But  its  very  progress  and  the  printed 
matter  sent  forth  soon  became  a  cause 
of  alarm  to  some  and  awakened  en- 
mity among  others.  The  Dutch 
asylum  seemed  about  to  fail  them. 
They  could  not  conveniently  remain; 
they  could  not  safely  return  to 
England.    At  least,  'i;he  Pilgrim  ark 
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was  not  to  be  swamped  in  the  Dutch 
ocean." 

The  story  of  the  journey  from 
Leyden  to-  Southampton,  thence  to 
Plymouth,  and  of  the  long  voyage  to 
Plymouth  Bock,  is  too  familiar  to 
need  recounting.  The  Brewster  fam- 
ily on  the  Mayflower  consisted  of  the 
elder,  who  was  about  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  his  wife,  about  three  years  his 
junior,  and  two  little  Brewsters,  Love 
Brewster,  a  lad  of  seven  years,  and 
Wrestling  Brewster,  about  two  years 
older.  With  the  exception  of  Master 
John  Carver,  Elder  Brewster  appears 
to  have  been,  in  age,  senior  to  the 
others  who  set  sail  with  them;  in  all 
one  hundred  and  two  souls. 

While  William  Bradford  and  Ed- 
ward Winslow  were  capable  of  exer- 
cising  their  spiritual  gifts  with  much 
ready  power,  the  religious  leadership 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  elder.  The  lit- 
tle emigrant  company  still  regarded 
themselves  as  members  of  John  Rob- 
inson's Leyden  church;  and  by  their 
pastor's  counsel,  Brewster  being  only 
a  ruling  elder,  never  attempted  to 
administer  the  ordinances,  which 
even  by  these  free  ''Separatists"  was 
regarded  as  the  function  of  ordained 
ministers  only.  Preaching,  however, 
was  not  looked  upon  as  belonging 
alone  to  the  clergy.  Hence  Elder 
Brewster  became  the  natural  leader 
of  worship  and  lay  minister  of  the 
flock.  Marriage  not  being  regarded 
as  a  sacrament  among  the  Separatists 
but  chiefly  as  a  civil  contract,  the 
elder  was  perfectly  competent  to  tie 
the  necessary  matrimonial  knots.  For 
a  decade  or  more  he  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  pastor  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  withal,  a  very  effective 
preacher.  The  duties  of  a  ruling 
elder  were  quite  broad,  particularly 
in  the  absence  of  a  pastor  and  teacher. 
The  miany  descendants  of  the  May- 
flower  may  well  rejoice  that  these 
Pilgrims  did  not  regard  marriage  as 
rightly   performed   only  by   an   or- 


dained pastor.  The  rite  was  cele- 
brated, however,  before  the  governor 
and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  position  of  elder 
was  one  of  great  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. In  the  signing  of  the  compact 
by  which  the  company  became  "a  civil 
body  x>olitic,"  Brewster's  name  stands 
second,  between  that  of  John  Carver, 
the  governor,  and  that  of  John  Alden« 
He  was  a  mighty  man  in  practical 
affairs,  as  well  as  a  saintly  leader  in 
religion.  His  wise  couiisel  and  guid- 
ance were  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
struggling  Pilgrims,  setting  up  their 
new  home  in  a  strange,  inhospitable 
land.  One  of  the  first  things  the  elder 
did  was  to  lay  aside  his  cloak,  and 
with  Standish  and  Alden  and  the 
younger,  sturdy  men,  set  himself  to 
felling  trees  with  the  vigor  of  a  {irac- 
tised  woodsman,  far  less  awkward 
than  Master  Bradford,  who  is  said  to 
have  "chopped  with  an  odd  dignity" 
of  one  whose  superior  skill  lay  quite 
in  another  direction. 

The  first  worshiping  places,  where 
Elder  Brewster  conducted  the  ser- 
vices, were  in  God's  great  out-of-doors 
or  in  houses  of  the  people.  It  was  not 
till  1622  that  a  regular  place  of  prayer 
was  made.  Bradford  thus  describes 
it: 

"This  flomer  they  bailie  a  fort  with  good 
timber,  both  strong  ft  eomly,  whieh  was  of 
good  defence,  made  with  a  flate  roof,  ft 
battlements,  on  which  their  ordinance  was 
mounted,  and  wher  they  kepte  oonstante 
watch,  espetiallj  in  time  of  danger.  It 
served  them  allso  for  a  meeting  honse,  and 
was  fitted  accordingly  for  tiiat  use.'* 

Quite  evidently  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
knew  how  to  keep  their  powder  dry 
while  trusting  Qod  for  protection.  A 
Dutch  merchant,  De  Rasidres,  having 
visited  Plymouth  in  1627,  from  Port 
Amsterdam  (New  York)  thus  de- 
scribed the  Pilgrim  meeting  house : 

"Upon  the  hill  they  have  a  lar^^e,  square 
honse,  with  a  flat  roof,  made  of  &iek  sawn 
planks,  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon  the 
top  of  ^  which  they  have  six  cannon,  which 
shoot  iron  balls  of  four  and  five  pounds, 
and  command  the  surrounding  country.    The 
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lower  part  they  use  for  their  church,  where 
they  preach  on  Sundays  and  the  usual  holi- 
days. They  assemble  by  beat  of  drumsy  each 
with  his  musket  or  fire-lock,  in  front  of  the 
captain's  (Myles  Standish's)  door;  they 
have  their  cloaks  on,  and  place  themselves  in 
order,  three  in  order,  and  are  led  by  a 
sergeant  without  beat  of  drum.  Behind 
comes  the  governor  (William  Bradford),  in  a 
long  robe;  beside  him  on  the  right  hand, 
eomes  the  preacher  (Elder  Brewrter)  with 
his  cloak  on,  and  on  the  left  hand  the  cap- 
tain with  his  side  arms  and  doak  on,  and 
with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand;  and  so  they 
march  in  good  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms 
down  near  him." 

A  farther  and  later  glimpse  of  the 
sort  of  service  the  Pilgrims  enjoyed  is 
recorded.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Governor  Winthrop  and 
Rev.  John  Wilson  of  Boston  to  the 
colony  of  Plymouth.  The  distin- 
gaifihed  guests  were  met  by 

''the  governor  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  William 
Bradford,  a  very  discreet,  grave  man,  with 
Mr.  Brewster,  the  Elder: 

"On  the  Lord's  day  there  was  a  sacra- 
ment which  they  did  partake  in,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  Boger  Williams  (who  had 
joined  the  colony  for  a  time),  according  to 
their  custom,  propounded  a  question,  to 
which  the  pastor,  Mr.  Balph  Smith,  spoke 
briefly;  then  Hir,  Williams  prophesied,  and 
afterward  the  governor  of  Plymouth  spoke 
to  the  question;  then  the  Elder  (Brewster), 
then  some  two  or  three  more  of  the  congre- 
gation. Then  the  Elder  desired  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Wilson  to 
speak  to  it,  which  they  did.  When  this  was 
ended  the  deacon,  Mr.  Fuller,  put  the  con- 
gregation in  mind  of  their  duty  of  contribu- 
tion, upon  which  the  governor  and  all  the 
rest  went  down  to  the  deacon's  seat,  and  put 
into  the  bag  and  then  returned." 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Ralph  Smith  "Elder 
Brewster  w^  able  to  lay  down  some 
of  his  exacting  duties  as  preacher. 
Smith  was  an  ordained  Separatist 
minister,  who  had,  by  some  method  or 
other,  succeeded  in  reaching  Salem,  in 
company  with  a  boatload  of  Puritans 
in  1629  These  had  little  sympathy 
with  hi£  views.  Naturally  he  gravi- 
tated tc  Plymouth  and  became  the 
first  settled  pastor  of  the  colony.  But 
Brewster  never  lost  his  influence  as 
the  beloved  elder.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
the    church    preferred   to   listen   to 


Brewster,  who  ^'taught  twise  every 
Saboth,  and  y^  both  powerfully  and 
profitably,  to  y«  great  contentment  of 
y^  hearers,  and  their  comfortable 
edification;  yea  many  were  brought 
to  God  by  his  ministrie." 

The  importance  and  impress  which 
Mr.  Brewster  gave  to  the  work  of  the 
ruling  eldership  may  be  discerned  by 
the  fact  that  Cotton  Mather  in  1726 
stated  that  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
(in  Massachusetts)  had  been  almost 
extinguished  within  the  half  of  one 
century,  yet  at  Plymouth  the  office 
continued  for  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter, or  till  the  death  of  Thomas 
Faunce  in  the  year  1746.  It  was  also 
probably  no  little  due  to  Elder  Brew- 
ster's liberal-minded  leadership  that 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  never  such 
bigoted  persecutors  as  were  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  would  seem 
a  pity  that  the  Pilgrim  stream  of 
Separatism  was  so  soon  lost  in  the 
larger  and  more  influential  current 
of  Massachusetts  Puritanism. 

Mr.  Brewster's  charity  is  disclosed 
in  his  attitude  toward  Roger  Wil-. 
liams,  who,  not  feeling  altogether  con- 
tent in  Massachusetts,  came  to  Plym- 
outh, where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  assisting  the  pastor,  Mr.  Balph 
Smith.  It  was  at  Plymouth  that  Mr. 
Williams  underwent  further  changes 
of  religious  view,  causing  some  alarm 
among  the  leaders,  who  discerned  his 
tendency  toward  the  position  of  Ana- 
baptists. The  personal  attractiveness 
and  force  of  Mr.  Williams  drew  many 
to  him,  and  there  was  about  to  aif^ear 
in  Plymouth  a  fine  occasion  for  much 
trouble  to  the  flock.  It  is  recorded 
that  at  this  critical  juncture, 

''through  the  wise  counsel  of  Mr.  Brewster, 
the  ruling  elder,  fearing  that  his  (Williams') 
continuance  amongst  them  might  cause 
divisions  ...  the  Church  at  Plymouth 
consented  to  his  dismission,  and  such  as  did 
adhere  to  him  were  also  dismissed,  and  re- 
moved with  him,  or  not  long  after,  to  Salem.** 

Three  centuries  have  passed  since 
''freedom's  ark  reached  its  Araraf  on 
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Plymouth  Bock.  If  this  ark  had  a 
Noah,  it  was  Brewster.  During  his 
lifetime  he  held  the  course  true  to  the 
reckoning.  John  Higginson  declared, 
"This  is  neycr  to  be  forgotten  that  our 
New  England  is  a  plantation  of  re- 
ligion and  not  a  plantation  of  trade." 
This  was  Master  Brewster's  stedfast 
ideal.     In  an  age  when  it  was  said 


there  were  three  kinds  of  ministers, 
"Preachers,  no  preachers,  and  m^i  of 
scandalous  lives,"  the  elder  always 
rang  true.  He  died  after  seventy- 
eight  years  of  rich,  eventful  living; 
twenty-four  of  them  at  his  beloved 
Plymouth,  on  April  10,  1644,— the 
first  and  noblest  lay  preadier  of  the 
Pilgrims. 


WHERE  CHINA  IS  LEADING  THE  WORLD  * 

Elsie  McCobmick,  Interchurch  World  Movement  Correspondent  in  China 


America,  as  a  rule,  is  not  very  will- 
ing to  admit  that  she  has  anything  to 
learn  from  China — ^least  of  all,  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Yet  the  developments  of  the 
last  few  years  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  missionaries  and  Chinese  Chris- 
tians are  solving  the  question  of 
of  church  unity,  while  the  Christians 
of  America  are  still  putting  timid 
toes  into  the  waters  of  cooperation. 
The  most  recent  achievement  is  an 
agreement  which  will  bring  the 
Chinese  members  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  and  English  Baptist 
churches  into  one  body.  This  agree- 
ment will  affect  over  100,000  people 
and  will  mean  that  one-third  of  the 
Chinese  Protestant  Christians  are 
united  in  a  single  church.  The  Welsh, 
Scotch,  English,  Australian,  Cansr 
dian,  and  American  branches  of  the 
Presbjrterian  Church  Have  joined  in 
the  movement,  as  well  as  the  London 
Missionary  Society — a  strong  En- 
glish Congregational  body — and  the 
American  Board  (Congregational). 

The  Baptist  element  is  taken  into 
consideration  by  a  ruling  which  per- 
mits each  church  to  decide  upon  its 
own  method  of  baptism.  Members  of 
the  individual  churches  may  choose 
whether  they  desire  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  government  by  elected  rep- 
resentatives or  the  Congregational 
plan  of  voting  by  the  entire  body.  In 
the  two  great   coastal   provinces   of 


Ewantung  and  Fukien  the  united 
church  is  an  accomplished  fact;  in 
other  parts  of  China  it  is  being 
created  as  rapidly  as  certain  tech- 
nical matters  can  be  arranged. 

The  new  Chinese  church  did  not 
grow  up  overnight,  however,  nor  was 
China  always  a  good  field  for  the 
study  of  religious  harmony.  There 
was  a  time  when  each  mission  station 
was  a  unit  by  itself,  when  even  mem- 
bers of  the  same  denomination  never 
met  each  other  in  conferences  or  as- 
semblies. Isolated  by  lack  of  rail- 
roads the  missionaries  had  every 
chance  to  grow  a  fine  crop  of  prej- 
udices and  fixt  ideas.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  few  did  sprout,  but 
the  harvest  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  dpening 
of  the  summer  resorts  and  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  transportation. 

The  average  American  is  not  likdy 
to  associate  the  summer  resort  with 
church  unity.  In  China,  however,  the 
concentration  of  the  missionaries  at  a 
few  points  during  the  hottest  summer 
weeks  meant  that  they  met  members 
of  their  own  denomination  and 
workers  from  other  churches.  The 
Anglican  decided  that  his  Methodist 
partner  on  the  tennis  court  was  a 
human  sort  of  fellow,  despite  his  opin- 
ions on  apostolic  succession;  and  the 
Baptist  concluded  that  the  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  family  in  the  next 
bungalow  were  pretty  good   Chris- 


^From  News  Bureau   Interchurch  World  MoTement.  New  York  Olty. 
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tians,  even  if  they  had  not  been  im- 
mersed. It  was  natural  that  union 
religious  meetings  should  follow,  and 
that  the  missionaries  should  gather 
in  informal  conferences  for  a  discus- 
sion of  mutual  problems.  The  An- 
glican, or  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian 
learned  with  a  little  shock  of  surprize 
that  his  neighbors  were  battling  with 
just  the  same  questions  as  he  faced, 
and  that  they  needed  his  help  in 
working  out  a  solution. 

Prom  informal  conferences  grew 
plans  to  make  the  resorts  correspond 
to  the  summer  schools  of  American 
universities.  Now  courses  in  every- 
thing from  evangelistic  methods  to 
the  latest  wrinkles  in  social  service 
are  offered  each  year  to  representa- 
tives of  the  hundred  or  more  mission 
societies  at  work  in  China. 

On  the  heights  of  Ome,  the  sacred 
mountain  of  West  China;  at  Kuling, 
in  the  hills  above  the  Yangtze;  and 
at  Kiukiang,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Eastern  Sea,  the  spirit  of  Christian 
unity  was  quickened  to  active  life  and 
later  carried  into  the  cities  and  coun- 
tryside for  the  enrichment  of  ,tho 
whole  Church. 

There  have  been  many  other  in- 
fluences in  the  direction  of  religious 
unity.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  a  society  or- 
ganized on  international  and  inter- 
denominational lines,  which  has  more 
missionaries  on  the  field  in  China  than 
any  other  body.  Its  representatives 
are  asked  to  subscribe  only  to  a  few 
general  principles;  they  are  permit- 
ted to  teach  the  creed  of  their  own 
denomination.  ,  In  the  case  of  the 
Anglican  members  who  must  have 
episcopal  direction,  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  group  them  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts; but  otherwise  the  mission 
workers  have  no  control  except  that 
of  an  interdenominational  board.  In 
remote  interior  cities,  in  the  so-called 
^H:ribal"  sections  of  Yunnan  and 
XweiehoWf  and  in  the  mountains  of 


western  Szechuen  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts which  otherwise  would  be  neg- 
lected, one  thousand  devoted  men  and 
women  are  proving  that  effective  mis- 
sionary work  does  not  need  a  denom- 
inational tag. 

Another  important  influence  has 
been  the  growth  of  union  colleges  and 
universities.  The  missions  at  work  in 
China  soon  discovered  that  no  one 
society,  working  alone,  could  hope  to 
man  a  university  with  an  adequate 
staff  of  specialists.  There  are  now 
forty-three  union  institutions  of 
higher  education  including  colleges, 
normal  schools,  medical  schools,  and 
theological  seminaries.  Nine  boards 
are  helping  to  maintain  the  Shantung 
Christian  University  alone.  One- 
fourth  of  the  men's  colleges  in  China 
and  all  of  those  for  women  are  under 
mission  control.  Only  eighteen  of 
these  institutions  are  supported  by  a 
single  board,  and  these  are,  as  a  whole, 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  union 
colleges  in  size  or  equipment. 

The  movement  toward  union  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus  when  Dr.  John 
B.  Mott  visited  China  in  1913.  Bear- 
ing the  message  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence held  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Mott 
brought  before  the  missionary  body 
the  necessity  for  outlining  a  national 
campaign  of  Christianization.  The 
need  for  a  China-wide  program  of  ac- 
tion led  to  the  formation  of  the  China 
Continuation  Committee.  This  body, 
which  has  sixty-five  members,  seeks  to 
study  the  experience  of  the  past  and 
to  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  one 
hundred  years  of  missionary  work. 
In  addition,  it  serves  as  an  agency 
through  which  the  Protestant  Chris- 
tian missions  as  a  whole  can  speak. 
Its  membership  is  one-third  Amer- 
ican, one-third  British,  and  one-third 
Chinese.  At  its  meetings,  held  once  a 
year,  such  questions  as  the  training 
of  Chinese  leadership  are  threshed 
out  by  representatives  of  two  score 
mission  boards. 
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When  a  young  miflsionaty  came  to 
China  eleven  or  more  years  ago,  he 
settled  down  at  once  in  his  station  and 
proceeded  to  dig  out  the  language  by 
main  force.  During  his  whole  first 
period  of  service  he  probably  had  no 
contact  with  China  outside  his  own 
small  city  and  no  chance  to  walk 
around  his  job  and  see  how  it  looked 
from  all  four  sides.  The  missionary 
who  comes  to-day  is  assigned  to  one 
of  the  big  union  missionary  training 
schools  at  Nanking  or  Peking.  Be- 
sides learning  the  language  by  scien- 
tific methods,  he  hears  lectures  on  the 
religious,  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  China,  meets 
Chinese  men  of  affairs,  and  enjoys 
association  with  other  yoxmg  mission- 
aries representing  many  different  de- 
nominations. The  missionary  train- 
ing schools  put  young  workers  about 
five  years  ahead  of  where  they  would 
be  if  they  went  directly  to  a  station 
and  took  their  course  in  the  school  of 
experience — a  school  which  charges 
unreasonably  high  tuition  fees  and 
has  no  respect  for  the  student's  time. 
There  is  no  other  phase  of  church  co- 
operation iQ  China  which  has  had 
more  fruitful  result. 

From  all  parts  of  the  field  come 
straiWB  showing  which  way  the  mis- 
sionary wind  is  blowing.  For  in- 
stance, the  American  Episcopalians, 
Canadian  Episcopalians,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  have 
formed  one  synod  for  all  China. 
High-church,  Low-church,  and  '^Hap- 
py Medium  church"  have  united  in 
one  theological  school,  where  the  va- 
rious shadings  of  ritual  are  blended. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(American)  is  making  its  seven  con- 
ferences something  more  than  third 
cousins  to  each  other,  and  the  South- 
em  Presbyterians  (American)  have 
formed  an  inter-mission  committee  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  one  piece  of 
mosaic  is  not  a  whole  pattern. 

Visitors  in  Shanghai  with  mission- 


ary connections  soon  learn  that  the 
best  place  to  secure  sailings  and  to 
change  money  is  not  at  the  office  of 
the  versatile  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  but  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  Association 
of  Mission  treasurers.  Representa- 
tives of  the  two  foreign  mission  boards 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
churches,  decided  some  time  ago  that 
six  could  live  nearly  as  cheaply  aa 
one,  at  least  as  far  as  office  rent  was 
concerned.  After  working  under  the 
same  roof  for  a  time,  the  treasurers 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
secure  better  bank  rates  by  selling 
gold  together  than  by  dealing  sep- 
arately. It  was  an  easy  step  to  com- 
bining all  their  business.  Now  one 
treasurer  explains  that  there  are  no 
sailings  before  August  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  inside  cabin ;  another  fol- 
lows the  acrobatics  of  foreign  ex- 
change, another  supervises  the  book- 
keepers, and  a  fourth  looks  after  in- 
surance. This  specialization  has  re- 
sulted in  much  more  efficient  han- 
dling of  mission  money. 

There  is  now  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  Mission  Architects'  Bureaa, 
with  a  central  purchasing  depart^ 
ment  and  a  training  school  for  build- 
ing supervisors.  If  elementary 
schools,  country  chapels,  and  mission 
homes  were  standardized,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  would  be 
saved  and  many  an  architectural 
crime  would  be  averted.  The  train- 
ing of  building  supervisors  would 
mean  that  the  harried  missionary 
escaped  being  dragged  away  from  his 
work  to  watch  two  Chinese  carpenters 
saw  boards  into  wrong  lengths.  From 
all  parts  of  the  field  has  come  a  de- 
mand for  building  supervisors, 
trained  to  understand  the  ways  that 
are  dark  to  the  average  missionary. 
A  union  sehool  is  looked  upon  as  the 
only  adequate  solution. 
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The  Mission  Architects'  Bureau 
-wiH  no  doubt  be  housed  in  the  pro- 
posed Mission  Building  to  be  erected 
in  Shanghai,  where  the  China  head- 
quarters of  practically  every  Amer- 
ican Protestant  missionary  society 
will  be  located  and  for  which  a  gift 
of  $150,000  has  already  been  received. 
The  effects  of  living  under  the  same 
roof  has  been  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Treasurers'  Association.  No 
fortune-teller  would  endanger  his  rep- 
utation by  predicting  that  adjacent 
officers  will  make  ecclesiastical  bar- 
riers look  like  thresholds. 

But  acting  as  a  unit  in  business  is 
much  easier  than  combining  in  evan- 
gelistic work.  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Lutherans,  and  Methodists,  may 
agree  that  three  and  five  make  eight, 
without  being  able  to  hit  a  common 
definition  of  grace  or  to  decide  the 
relative  value  of  faith  and  works. 
Even  in  this  field,  however,  the  spirit 
of  church  cooperation  has  become  a 
moving  force.  In  Hangchow  a  union 
evangelistic  committee  with  a  full- 
time  foreign  secretary  and  a  Chinese 
worker  is  guiding  the  religious  work 
in  the  city.  In  Tientsin  seven  secre- 
taries— one  from  each  mission  society 
in  the  city — are  taking  charge  of 
every  branch  of  mission  work,  one 
being  assigned,  for  example  to  social 
service  work,  one  to  evangelism,  and 
another  to  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tian literature.  In  the  great  western 
province  of  Szechuen  a  central  coun- 
cil has  assigned  definite  territory  to 
each  mission,  thus  preventing  over- 
lapping in  some  centers  to  the  neg- 
lect of  others.  Practically  every  large 
city  of  China  has  both  a  Missionary 
Association  and  a  Pastors'  Asso- 
ciation, to  serve  as  centers  for  united 
effort. 

In  view  of  these  tendencies,  it  ia 
boped  that  the  new  church  formed 
by  the  union  of  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gr^ationalists,  Reformists,  English 
Baptists,  and  in  one  province  at  least 


United  Brethren,  will  soon  include 
even  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Chinese  Christians.  American  Bap- 
tist misdonaries  have  exprest  their 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and 
Bishop  Molony  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland suggested  that  the  Church  of 
England  synod  and  the  assembly  of 
the  new  church  meet  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  facilitate  '^consultation 
on  questions  of  common  interest." 
The  new  body  is  known  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  China.  The  mission- 
aries desired  to  call  it  the  United 
Church,  but  the  Chinese  objected  that 
the  word  "united"  recalled  scars  of 
old  wounds  which  they  preferred  to 
forget.  As  there  is  no  article  in  the 
Chinese  form  of  the  name,  the  name 
"Christian  Church  of  China"  does 
not  imply  that  this  body  is  the  only 
Christian  Church  in  China,  a  con- 
clusion that  might  be  drawn  from  its 
English  title. 

The  formation  of  the  church  grew 
out  of  a  council  to  organize  one  gen- 
eral assembly.  Other  denominations 
became  so  interested  that  at  Nanking 
in  1918,  a  confession  of  faith  was 
drawn  up,  to  which  Congregation- 
alists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
subscribed.  The  church  is  ruled  by 
district  assemblies  and  divisional 
synods,  with  a  national  assembly  as 
its  highest  governing  body.  Whether 
the  new  organization  will  check  the 
growth  of  the  independent  church 
movement,  by  which  Chinese  Chris- 
tians are  seeking  to  escape  from  West- 
em  denominationalism,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Practically  every  American  evangel- 
ical mission,  whether  it  has  joined 
with  the  union  church  or  not,  has  been 
swept  into  the  equally  significant 
China-for-Christ  movement.  This 
great  forward  campaign,  predom- 
inantly Chinese  in  leadership,  seeks  a 
nation-wide  reawakening  to  the  mean- 
ing of  Christianity  and  its  application 
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to  China's  present  day  needs.  Setting 
out  with  a  week  of  evangelism,  it 
plans  both  to  rouse  the  Chinese 
church  to  greater  spiritual  activity 
and  to  bring  the  gospel  to  the  atten- 
tion of  China's  unevangelized  mil- 
lions. As  a  step  in  this  direction, 
it  has  become  an  ardent  sponsor 
of  the  phonetic  script— a  new  sys- 
tem  of  writing  which  reduces  the 
thousands  of  characters  to  thirty-nine 
symibols. 

Entirely  undenominational  in 
leadership  and  purpose,  the  China- 
for-Christ  movement  is  drawing  the 
Chinese  churches  together  in  a  deep 
spiritual  union  that  depends  not  at 
all  upon  the  agreements  of  synods, 
assemblies,  or  conferences.  Closely 
related  to  the  movement  is  the  recent 
sending  out  of  the  first  Chinese  Chris- 
tian missionaries — ^they  went  to  the 
interior  province  of  Yunnan.  These 
men  and  women  are  supported  by  a 
Home  Missionary  society,  in  which 
practically  every  Chinese  church  is 
actively  interested  and  which  has  no 
denominational  label.  More  than 
$1,800  was  contributed  to  this  work  at 
one  Chinese  missionary  meeting  in 
Hongkong.  Groups  of  Chinese  Chris- 
tians sent  funds  from  Australia  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  while  country 
churches  in  Anhwei,  Kansu,  and 
other  remote  provinces  have  given 
generously  to  the  support  of  the 
pioneers. 

But  perhaps  the  Chinese  church 
has  other  missionary  work  to  do 
not  in  the  province  of  Yunnan  but 
in  a  partially  Christianized  country 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. American  Christians  are  usual- 
ly bom  into  a  certain  denomination, 


inheriting  its  prejudices  along  with 
the  family  silver  and  Grandfather 
Appleton's  nose.  The  Chinese,  com- 
ing into  Christianity  by  a  different 
route,  can  see  better  than  we  the  triv- 
iality of  many  differences  that  have 
kept  denominations  apart.  Wearing 
no  sectarian  blinders,  they  can  teach 
us  methods  of  cooperation  among  dif- 
ferent churches  and  can  illustrate 
their  success.  Absolute  unity,  like 
absolute  zero,  may  never  be  realized 
in  practise,  but  at  least  there  can  be  a 
joining  of  hands  for  the  doing  of  big 
things  together. 

The  movement  toward  Christian 
unity  in  China,  both  on  the  part  of 
missionaries  and  of  the  Chinese 
church  members  themselves,  means 
that  a  serious  barrier  to  the  spreading 
of  the  gospel  will  at  last  be  broken 
down.  This  is  especially  significant 
at  the  present  time,  when  Christianity 
is  receiving  more  public  recognition 
in  China  than  ever  before  was  ac- 
corded to  it.  In  his  first  public  ad- 
dress on  reaching  Shanghai  from 
Paris,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  peace  delegate 
and  former  president  of  the  Senate, 
called  upon  every  Confucianist  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  declaring  that  only 
through  the  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ  could  the  world  be  saved  from 
future  wars.  Supported  as  he  is  by 
both  the  northern  and  southern  gov- 
ernments Dr.  Wang  is  named  in  many 
circles  as  the  man  logically  fitted  to 
serve  as  next  president  of  China. 
With  a  dynamic  Christian  of  Dr. 
Wang's  type  in  the  presidential  chair, 
only  a  church  united  in  purpose  and 
spirit  would  be  strong  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resulting  oppor- 
tunities. 
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FAMOUS   DIVINES   WHOM   I   HAVE   KNOWN 

By  James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Claremont,  CaL 


The  following  sketches  are  confined  to 
fmmoQs  diTines  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed 
more  or  leas  of  the  touch  of  personal  in- 
timacy: 

ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE 

Of  these  the  first  to  come  into  my  life 
waa  Professor  Bruce.  Our  introduction  took 
place  on  this  wise ; — One  day  when  bombard- 
ing my  Sunday-school  teacher  with  questions 
which  he  had  dificulty  in  answering,  he  said, 

^There  is  a  young  minister  by  the  name 
of  Bruce  who  has  come  to  the  Free  Church  of 
CardrosSy  Scotland;  he  seems  to  have  fought 
his  way  through  the  difficulties  which  are 
perplexing  you,  slip  over  the  hill  and  hear 
him,  I  am  sure  he  can  help  you." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  used  oc- 
casionally to  take  my  way  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings to  the  Free  Church  of  Cardross,  which 
is  about  four  miles  from  my  native  town 
of  Alexandria. 

The  Free  Church  of  Cardross  was  small, 
numbering  not  more  than  eighty  members. 
It  was  composed  mainly  of  intelligent 
farmers,  who  had  fed  upon  the  strong  meat 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  and  like 
Scottish  yoemanry  in  general,  found  the 
discussion  of  theological  themes  the  most  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  a  somewhat  somber  life. 
The  trial  sermon  of  young  Bruce  upon  the 
character  of  Judas  Iscariot  produced  some- 
thing of  a  stir,  but  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  a  eonseirative  minority  a  call  was  ex- 
tended to  him, 

Not  long  after  his  induction  fresh  trouble 
began  to  brew.  His  earnestness  and  ability 
were  appreciated  by  all,  but  his  theology 
was  a  puzzle  even  to  his  friends.  They  did 
not  know  where  to  place  him.  He  had  just 
passed  through  a  severe  and  prolonged  men- 
tal and  spiritual  struggle  and  had  come  out 
into  a  large  place.  In  the  transition  some 
things  had  been  left  behind.  The  most 
marked  feature  in  his  preaching,  and  the 
one  which  occasioned  the  greatest  perplexity, 
waa  the  absence  of  current  theological  ter- 
minology. For  instance,  he  was  never  once 
heard  to  use  the  expression  "justification  by 
faith":  he  sought  for  that  time-worn  phrase 
some  modem  equivalent  such  as  "the  spiri- 
tual adjustment  of  man."  So  with  other 
familiar    tlieologieal    terms.      He    avoided 


their  use;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  un- 
warranted suspicion  that  he  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  doctrines  for  which  these 
words  stood.  Mutterings  of  discontent  were 
heard;  and  a  trial  for  heresy  seemed  to  be 
imminent. 

The  one  thing  that  saved  him  was  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  young  men  who 
came  from  distant  parts,  attracted  by  the 
freshness  of  his  message.  The  people 
reasoned  in  this  way; 

"These  young  men  say  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  the  preaching  of  our 
minister;  let  us  be  patient  with  him;  after 
a  while  we  may  come  to  understand  him 
better;  perhaps  it  is  only  his  new  way  of 
putting  things  which  is  confusing  us." 

The  result  of  this  wise  action  was  that 
within  a  short  time  the  young  minister  had 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  his  congrega- 
tion. Never  was  teacher  more  implicitly 
trusted;  never  was  pastor  more  tenderly  be- 
loved. And  when  after  nine  happy  and 
fruitful  years  he  went  to  Broughty  Ferry, 
the  sense  of  bereavement  was  on  both  sides 
bitter  and  enduring.  Indeed  I  heard  him 
confess  that  when  ministering  to  that 
fashionable  church  and  when  occupying  the 
chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  Ohisgow,  he  felt  that 
he  had  left  his  heart  behind  him  in  his  little 
country  parish. 

The  kind  of  preaching  which  Dr.  Bruce 
gave  to  his  village  flock  may  be  guessed  when 
it  is  told  that  his  first  series  of  sermons 
consisted  of  the  chapters  which  make  up  his 
masterly  volume  entitled  The  Training  of 
the  Twelve.  These  chapters  were  not  how- 
ever given  verbatim.  Their  thought  was 
poured  out  in  extemporaneous  address.  At 
this  time  Dr.  Bruce  spoke  without  the  use 
of  manuscript.  The  story  is  told  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  compelled  to  consult  his 
notes,  he  returned  them  to  his  pocket  with 
the  remark  "That  is  the  right  place  for  this 
kind  of  thing!"  His  delivery  was  marked 
by  great  power  of  personal  appeal  Seldom 
have  I  listened  to  a  preadier  who  was  more 
en  rapport  with  his  audience.  During  his 
most  impassioned  utterances  the  silence  was 
often  oppressive,  and  when  the  audience  was 
let  down  to  a  more  restful  plane  there  was 
a  general  sigh  of  relief. 
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It  was  mj  good  fortune  to  oome  into  con- 
tact with  Dr.  Bruce  in  a  variety  of  ways  dur- 
ing hia  stay  in  Cardross.  He  lectured  fre- 
quently in  Alezandriai  before  the  Mechanics 
Institute,  and  also  before  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association,  of  which  I  was  sec- 
retary. The  two  lectures  which  I  remember 
were  on  ''Music/'  and  the  "Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Carlyle."  At  that  time  the  Cardroea 
minister  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Carlyle. 
He  was  steeped  in  his  philosophy,  and  was 
wont  to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  liberating 
and  stimulating  influence  that  had  come  into 
his  life.  It  was  this  enthusiasm  for 
Carlyle  which,  by  the  way,  formed  one  of 
the  strongest  links  between  him  and  the 
young  men  who  waited  upon  his  ministry. 

One  thing  about  which  in  our  discussions 
we  differed  was  our  estimate  of  St.  PauL 
He  did  not  like  Paul,  and  frankly  said  so. 
He  thought  that  he  had  befogged  the  simple 
teachings  of  the  gospels.  When  I  told  him 
that  Paul  had  been  to  me  the  interpreter 
of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  through  him  that 
I  found  Christ  he  was  astonished.  He  did 
not  take  much  interest  in  the  mystical  side 
of  religion. 

His  posthumous  article  in  the  Bnoyclo- 
pedia  Biblioa  on  "Jesus"  brought  to  his 
friends  bewilderment  and  regret.  It  seemed 
to  present  a  View  of  our  Lord  which  was 
purely  naturalistic  The  method  pursued  is 
strictly  scientific  and  historical.  It  rigor- 
ously excludes  all  reference  to  the  divine 
Christ;  who  is  referred  to  however  as,  "the 
author  and  object  of  the  Christian  failh." 
It  was  doubtless  unwise  and  misleading  for 
Dr.  Bruce  to  eliminate  all  of  the  divine 
elements  from  his  argument;  the  human 
and  the  divine  being  so  interblended  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  the  Christ  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  separate  them;  yet  I  can  not 
believe  that  he  had  surrendered  his  faith  in 
the  living  Redeemer  by  whose  presence  the 
Church  is  inspired  and  sustained. 

Speaking  to  me  in  the  intimacies  of  person- 
al friendship  at  the  time  that  article  must 
have  been  going  through  the  press  he  said 
with  deep  emotion, 

"I  have  often  been  accused  of  breaking 
down  the  faith  of  others  in  the  divine  ele- 
ment in  revelation;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  never  written  a  line  without  feeling  that 
the  Master  himself  was  looking  over  my 
shoulder;  and  in  all  that  I  have  written  my 


chief  purpose  has  been  to  exalt  him  before 
the  eyes  of  men." 

Let  others  make  what  deductions  th^ 
may  from  the  famous  encyclopedia  article, 
I  can  not  help  believing  that  it  is  capable  of 
an  interpretation  consonant  with  that  tender 
testimony  of  love  and  fealty  to  the  Head  of 
thFChureh. 


JOSEPH  PABEEB 

About  the  time  when  I  decided  to  stody 
for  the  ministry  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  number  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
PtUpit  Analygt  and  the  HamUist,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel, 
Manchester.  So  strongly  was  I  imprest 
by  their  freshness  and  originality  that  I 
went  to  take  council  with  the  writer  regard- 
ing my  future  career;  with  some  thought  of 
entering  the  theological  school  which  he  was 
founding.  This  infant  institution  was  called 
Cavendish  Theological  College.  It  was  short- 
lived, and  afterwards  became  Nottingham 
College.  While  it  lasted  Dr.  Parker  was  its 
main  asset.  His  chair  was  that  of  homiletics, 
a  position  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted. 
I  did  not  find  in  it  enough  to  warrant  my 
enrolling  as  a  student,  and  the  path  of  prov- 
idence led  me  elsewhere;  but  I  tarried  in 
Manchester  four  months,  during  which  time 
I  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing preacher  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
to  hear;  and  the  lapse  of  well-nigh  sixty 
years  has  not  effaced  from  memory  some  of 
the  powerful  and  original  utterances  which 
fell  from  his  lips.  Several  of  the  sermons 
which  I  heard  were  published  after  Dr. 
Parker  removed  to  London,  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  City  Temple.  But  more  than 
the  vision  of  that  noble,  leonine  head,  and 
the  sound  of  that  wonderful  voice,  is  the 
memory  of  the  hearty  hand-grip  of  the  man 
whose  council  I  had  come  to  seek,  which  my 
extreme  shyness  prevented  me  from  profiting 
by  as  I  might  have  done.  But  the  touch 
of  his  inspiring  personality  was  powerfully 
felt,  and  while  Joseph  Parker  the  preacher 
was  great,  Joseph  Parker  the  man  was 
greater. 

There  was  a  story  current  at  the  time 
of  his  skilful  way  of  dealing  with  his  stu- 
dents as  teacher  of  homiletics.  A  student 
had  read  a  scholarly  and  well-prepared  trial 
sermon.    When  it  was  finished  and  he  looked 
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for  a  word  of  approval,  the  good  doctor  drew 
himflelf  up  and  remarked, 

''If  jou  had  been  as  anxious  to  get  some- 
thing into  my  mind  as  yon  were  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  jour  own,  your  sermon  would 
have  been  more  effective/* 

Then  he  added, 

"The  aim  of  a  preacher  should  be  not  to 
relieve  his  memory  of  a  burden,  but  to  edify 
his  hearers  by  imparting  to  them  the  truth." 

It  was  impossible  for  Dr.  Parker  himself 
as  a  preacher  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  being 
dramatic.  I  remembered  listening  to  him  as 
he  preached  one  of  his  remarkable  sermons. 
When  about  half  way  through  he  suddenly 
stopt  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  closed 
the  Bible  over  his  manuscript  with  a  bang, 
and  looking  over  the  audience  said,  after 
a  long  and  impressive  pause, 

''You  know  that  I  was  dianging  my 
residence  last  week;  for  days  I  have  been 
eating  from  the  top  of  packing-boxes,  and 
writing  where  I  had  a  chance.  I  had  just 
got  so  far  in  the  preparation  of  my  sermon 
when  I  had  to  stop.  So  that  is  all  I  have 
to  give  you." 

Of  course  he  could  have  finished  his  sermon 
extemporaneously,  but  that  would  not  have 
been  Joseph  Parker. 

I  did  not  see  Br.  Parker  again  until  1873 
when  he  came  to  my  Scotch  parish  in  Lang- 
holm, Dumfrieshire,  to  visit  his  wife's  kins- 
folk. He  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  and  was  about  to  leave 
Poultry  Chapel  for  the  City  Temple,  which 
.was  being  built  for  him — ^which  became  next 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  center  of  religious 
interest  in  London.  He  became  enamored 
of  our  border  town  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  with  its  marvelous  scenery,  and  its 
glamour  of  romance,  and  for  several  years 
after  he  paid  it  an  annual  visit,  on  each 
occasion  preaching  in  my  former  pulpit. 
When  I  returned  to  visit  the  scene  of  my 
former  ministerial  labors  eleven  years  after, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Parker  was  a  familiar  one 
in  every  household;  and  many  were  the 
stories  I  heard  of  his  boyish  exuberance 
and  frolicsomeness,  as  he  rambled  among 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Eskdale,  and  made 
himself  the  friend  of  the  common  i>eople  of 
the  countryside. 

The  next  time  I  met  Dr.  Parker  was  in 
1887  when  he  came  to  America  to  preach 
the  Beecher  Memorial  Sermon.  Before  his 
return  he  made  an  extensive  lecture  tour. 


which  brought  him  to  ICilwankee,  Wisoonsin, 
near  by  which  city  I  then  resided.  He  gave 
his  celebrated  lecture  on  "Clocks  and 
Watches."  Brilliant,  witty,  and  dramatic 
tho  it  was,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  best 
of  his  sermons.  At  its  dose  I  went  np  to 
speak  with  him.  His  first  exdanuitioa  was, 
"O,  Campbell  I  what  ever  induced  you  to 
leave  your  Langholm  parish,  the  loveliest 
spot  on  God's  earth  f"  America  bewildered 
him.    Its  vast  distances  appalled  him. 

"I  have  been  traveling  for  weeks,"  he  said, 
"in  those  American  contrivances  MmSj 
called  sleepers,  and  am  worn  out.  At  the 
end  of  my  journeys  my  wife  has  to  stand 
at  my  bedroom  door  with  a  bayonet  and 
see  to  it  that  I  get  a  snatch  of  sleep,  I 
thought  that  I  was  a  man  of  average  intel- 
ligence and  understood  something  of  the  size 
of  this  country,  but  I  have  been  wofnlly 
mistaken.     The  half  has  never  been  told." 

The  life  of  Dr.  Parker  written  by  my  in- 
timate friend  Dr.  William  Adainson,  and 
published  only  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  the  former,  presents  in  many  ways  an 
interpretative  view  of  his  complex  character. 
In  writing  it  Dr.  Adamson  labored,  however, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  knowing  that  his 
paged  were  to  be  scanned  by  the  eye  of  his 
friend.  Moreover,  he  was  too  near  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sketch  to  see  him  in  his  just  pro- 
portions, and  he  was  too  much  daszled  by 
his  good  qualities  to  give  full  weight  to  his 
human  frailties — ^which  to  many  were  not  the 
least  interesting  and  illuminating  things  in 
his  many-sided  character. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  to  his 
egotism — which  was  indeed  colossal ;  so  colos- 
sal as  to  be  almost  sublime.  But  it  was 
never  offensive,  being  so  charmingly  frank 
and  naive. 

His  character  and  gifts  were  certainly 
unique.  He  stands  in  a  class  by  himself; 
and  no  one  maintained  more  sturdily  the 
right  to  be  himself.  It  is  useless  to  com- 
pare him  with  others  for  there  was  never 
another  like  him.  His  life,  too,  was  all  of 
a  piece.  The  child  was  father  to  the  man; 
and  the  man  possest  in  his  sum  total  some- 
thing of  the  best  that  English  Nonconform- 
ity could  produce.  He  epitomized  Noncon- 
formity, altho  his  sympathies  went  beyond 
it.  He  was  a  creative  force  as  well  as  a 
product,  and  filled  in  the  religious  world 
of  England  a  place  equal  to  that  of  Beecher 
in  this  country. 
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JAMES  MORISON 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  entered  Glasgow 
ITniyerBitj  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
the  Evangelical  Union  Academy.  This 
brought  me  into  touch  with  the  two  men 
who  did  most  to  mold  my  life.  The  first 
was  Professor  Edmund  L.  Lushington,  who 
married  the  younger  sister  of  Tennyson,  and 
to  whom  the  poet  refers  in  In  Memoriamf  in 
the  lines 

''And  thou  art  worthy,  full  of  power, 
And  gentle,  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent,  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  like  a  flower." 

Of  this  shy,  retiring  student,  and  heaven- 
bom  teacher,  who  possest  in  such  a  high 
degree  that  subtle,  undefinable  quality  called 
presence-power,  I  fain  would  speak,  but  the 
restrictions  of  this  paper  forbid,  and  compel 
me  to  pass  on  to  Dr.  James  Morison,  the 
other  molder  of  my  life — than  whom  there 
had  appeared  no  more  commanding  figure  in 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  circles  since  the  death 
of  Chalmers.  His  career  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  had  been  one  of  un* 
usual  promise.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  of  Professor 
Wilson,  better  known  by  the  nom  de  plume 
of  Christopher  North — ^both  of  whom  pre- 
dicted for  him  a  distinguished  future;  and 
fully  was  their  prediction  verified. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  as  minister 
in  Kilmarnock  in  connection  with  the  United 
Secession  Church  the  cry  of  heresy  began  to 
be  raised  against  him.  To  us  in  the  present 
day  it  seems  incredible  that  the  elemental 
truths  for  which  he  contended — ^namely,  "the 
three  great  universalities'' — ^that  God  the 
Father  loves  all  men  without  distinction  and 
without  exception,  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men  without  distinction  and  without  excep- 
tion, and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with 
saving  intention  with  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction and  without  exception — ^we  say,  it 
seems  incredible  that  these  truths  which 
have  become  religious  commonplaces  should 
have  been  branded  as  heresy.  But  that  was 
the  day  in  which  Calvinism  rested  upon 
Scotland  as  a  pall. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Morison  in  1841  was  an 
affair  of  national  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
brought  to  a  practical  issue  the  long  drawn- 
out  atonement  controversy.  After  his  ex- 
eommunication  he  became  the  center  of  a 
new  religious  movement  whidi  took  the  name 
of  "The  Evangelical  Union."    This  was  in 


1843;  the  same  year  Jn  which  the  Fiie 
Church  was  formed.  It  continued  in  exis- 
tence thirty-three  years,  when  it  united  with 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  so  passed 
out  of  present-day  history. 

This  new  sect  was  everywhere  spoken 
against.  Its  adherents  were  generally  styled 
"Moriflonians,"  after  the  name  of  their 
leader.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of 
the  rancor  and  bitterness  of  the  orthodox 
toward  them.  But  gradually  they  won  their 
way  into  public  favor  until  no  body  of 
Christians  in  the  land  was  held  in  higher 
regard. 

The  statement  that  the  heretic  of  yester- 
day is  the  conservative  of  to-day  has  seldom 
been  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
ease  of  Dr.  Morison.  The  doctrines  for 
which  he  so  heroically  contended  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Church  that  east  him 
out. 

The  recognition  of  his  scholarship  came 
first  from  Germany,  Dr.  Bleek  pronouncing 
him  to  be  the  foremost  Greek  scholar  of  his 
day.  The  University  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  included  his  commentary  on 
Mark  as  a  text-book  in  the  curriculum  of 
their  divinity  hall.  Numerous  commen- 
taries and  learned  books  came  from  his  pro- 
lific pen.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  honors 
fell  thick  upon  him,  and  when  he  passed 
away  his  praise  was  in  all  the  churches. 

The  Theological  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  Principal,  produced  some  strong  men, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Dr.  William 
Adamson,  biographer  of  Dr.  Parker,  and 
Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Principal  of  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford.  The  latter  to  the  last 
delighted  in  referring  to  his  great  teacher, 
speaking  of  him  reverently  as  "The  Master.** 

In  his  earlier  years  Dr.  Morison  was  a 
fierce  controversialist.  He  fought  with  his 
back  to  the  wall;  and  he  neither  asked  for 
quarter  nor  gave  it.  His  power  of  invective 
was  terrible.  And  this  belligerent  spirit 
characterized  the  movement  which  he  led. 
It  was  largely  a  movement  of  revolt  and 
protest.  Its  hatred  of  Calvinism  was  in- 
tense. Hotly  did  it  repel  the  imputation  that 
God  blew  out  man's  candle  from  all  eternity 
and  then  punished  him  for  being  in  the 
dark.  Its  chief  merit  was  that  it  contended 
stoutly  for  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  a 
chance  of  salvation  for  every  man. 

With  the  new  advanced  views  of  such  mea 
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ai  MacLeod,  Campbell,  Maarice,  Kingsley, 
and  Thomaa  Enkine  Dr.  Moriaon  had  little 
Bjmpatlij.  Hia  thinking  waa  eaat  in  the  mold 
of  the  aevereat  aoholaatieiam — and  mneh  of 
it  was  the  awan-aong  of  an  expiring  the- 
ology; jet  in  many  direetiona  he  waa  a 
mighty  liberating  foree,  and  the  theological 
atmosphere  of  Scotland  after  Morison  waa 
different  from  what  it  was  before  him. 

Dr.  Morison  was  a  atriking  man  to  look 
at — tall,  erect,  Jovian  of  brow,  and 
magiaterial  of  manner.  People  turned  to 
look  after  him  aa  they  paased  him  on  the 
street.  Hia  students  held  him  somewhat  in 
awe;  they  aat  adoringly  at  his  feet  and 
took  from  him  any  little  token  of  personal 
interest  and  appreciation  with  humble 
gratitude. 

Dr.  Moriaon,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time,  mellowed  with  age  like  the  Apostle 
John,  changing  from  a  son  of  thunder  to 
the  personification  of  love.  His  career  waa 
like  a  day  of  storm  which  toward  evening 
brighfena  up,  and  hia  going  out  was  like  a 
setting  ann 

"Which  sinks  not  down  behind  the  darkened 

west, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.^' 


ANDREW  MARTIN  FAIRBAIRN 

Profeaaor  Fairbaim  was  my  senior  in  the 
Evangelical  Union  Academy  by  three  yeara. 
We  did  not  see  much  of  each  other  in  the 
busy  college  days,  but  in  the  earlier  years  of 
my  ministry  we  were  thrown  frequently  to- 
gether. I  heard  young  Fairbaim  speak  dur- 
ing these  formative  years  upon  various 
occasions;  but  the  production  which  im- 
prest me  most  deeply  was  a  paper  which 
he  read  to  a  group  of  about  six  young 
preachers  who  met  for  mutual  edification. 
It  was  one  of  a  series  which  were  after- 
ward publiahed  under  the  title  of  Studies 
in  the  Life  of  Christ ;  and  to  me  that  ia  the 
best  book  he  ever  wrote. 

Shortly  after  he  left  his  first  pastorate  in 
Bathgate  I  occupied  the  pulpit  for  a  Sun- 
day and  heard  many  echoes  of  his  mar- 
veloua  miniatry  in  that  town.  I  waa  told 
that  when  the  miners  went  to  their  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  saw  a  light  burn- 
ing in  hia  atudy  aa  they  passed  the  manse 
they  would  lift  off  their  caps  and  say,  "He 
is  preparing  for  na  the  beaten  oil  of  the 
saaetnary.''      Th^    were    proud    of    their 


young  minister,  and  liked  him  all  the  inore 
that  he  addreat  them  as  philosophers  rather 
than  as  common  people.  A  small  farmer 
who  waa  one  of  hia  pronounced  admirers, 
when  twitted  with  the  suggestion  that  he 
waa  too  deep  for  him  to  follow,  answered, 

"Maybe,  aye,  and  maybe,  no;  but  I  like 
to  listen  to  the  sough  o'  his  voice  as  it 
passes  me  as  I  sit  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
loft." 

He  developed  a  group  of  strong  thought- 
ful students  of  the  deep  things  of  Ood, 
especially  among  the  young  men  of  hia 
congregation. 

His  success  aa  a  preacher  in  the  Uni- 
veraity  City  of  Aberdeen  ia  a  matter  of 
history.  In  the  wider  realm  of  religious 
literature  he  won  hia  spurs  by  an  article  in 
the  PhUosophieal  Jowrnal.  After  that  came 
his  translation  to  the  presidency  of  Lanca- 
shire College,  and  from  that  to  Manafield, 
Oxford. 

Our  ways  parted  and  we  did  not  come  to- 
gether again  until  we  met  many  years  after 
in  the  house  of  President  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  That  meeting  meant 
much  to  me.  In  some  way  I  had  got  side- 
tracked; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
through  his  representation  of  thinga  that  I 
was  invited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  divinity  studenta  of  the  University. 

I  remember  asking  him  on  one  occasion, 
when  Dr.  Harper  had  left  the  room,  if  he 
thought  that  Dr.  Harper  knew  what  he  was 
about  in  surrounding  the  iceberg  of  relig- 
ious exclusiveness  by  which  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a  gulf  stream  of  modem 
thought.  With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyea  he 
replied : 

"To  change  the  metaphor,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  ia  building  any  better  than  he 
knowa." 

For  the  triumph  of  sheer  intelleetual  power 
I  never  witnessed  anjrthing  more  striking 
than  the  way  in  which  he  swayed  his 
audience  in  the  Kent  Theater  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  when,  for  over  an  hour, 
he  discoursed  on  the  subject  of  Hegelianism. 
He  held  that  picked  company  of  eight  hun- 
dred people  enthralled;  making  his  abatmae 
theme  aa  popular  as  a  novel. 

It  ia  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  Dr. 
Fairbaim  as  lacking  in  heart  qualities.  He 
waa  no  mere  doctrinaire,  but  was  animated 
by  a  burning  spiritual  passion,  which  was* 
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fed  from  a  deep  underlying  evangelical 
faith.  I  remember  how  deeply  hurt  I  felt 
to  hear  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  remark, 

"I  conaider  your  friend  Dr.  Fairbaim  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  tiie 
cause  of  true  religion  in  Great  Britain,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  giving  to  the  present  ^n- 
eration  of  ministers  an  intellectual,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  spuritual  conception  of 
religion." 

Nothing  oould  be  more  unjust  than  such 

a  judgment. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  him  when  at  the  International  Council 
at  Boston  he  preached  from  the  text,  "I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  e^etj 
one  that  believeth,"  can  never  forget  its 
tremendous  effect.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  apologetics  for  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity to  which  I  ever  listened;  and  af- 
forded abundant  evidence  that  the  highest 
intellectually  and  the  deepest  spiritually  may 
be  blended  together. 

As  a  public  speaker  Dr.  Fairbaim  always 

reminded  me  of  a  big  merchantman  that 

needs  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  turn;  and 

generally  he  seemed  to  be  loaded  down  to 

the  water's  edge.  For  a  Uttle  while  he  might 

wallow  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  but  he  soon 

righted    himself    and    went    plunging    on 

through  wind  and  etorm,  cutting  his  way 

through  the  billows  rather  than  riding  over 

them— in  due  time  arriving  safely  in  port 

with    his    priceless    freight.      Among    the 

leaders  and  molders  of  religious  thought  I 

consider  him  to  have  been  the  foremost  that 

British  Nonconformity  has  produced  within 

the  last  hundred  years. 

GEORGE  MATHESON 

When  attending  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow   I   had   for    a   fellow-student    George 
Matheson,  who  in  after  years  won  a  con- 
spicuous pUice  as  a  preacher   and  in  the 
world  of  letters.    He  was  looked  upon  from 
the  first  as  "a  Uid  o'  pairts,"  and  a  dis- 
tinguished  future  was  predicted   for  hmi. 
By  all  his  classmates  he  was  frankly  ac- 
corded the  place  of  primacy.    Yet  he  wa* 
heavily  handicapped,  having  been  afflicted 
from  childhood  with  failure  of  sight,  untd 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  practically 
blind.     But   never  was  a  handicap   more 
bravely  surmounted.    As  his  biographer  says 

of  bim, 


"Anticipating  as  it  were  the  final  results 
of  the  physical  calamity  that  from  his 
earliest  years  affected  him,  he  took  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  packed  into  school  and 
college  days  all  the  learning  that  great  abil- 
ity and  incessant  application  could  acquire. 
He  left  the  University  of  Glasgow  the  moat 
brilliant  scholar  of  his  time." 

In  one  of  our  classes  I  sat  near  to  him 
and  could  observe  him  without  being  ob- 
served. He  was  always  faultlessly  drest. 
At  his  side  sat  his  sister  who  took  notes 
for  him  and  acted  as  his  ministering  angel, 
guiding  him  to  and  from  college. 

When  he  went  to  his  little  church  at  In- 
nellan,  down  the  Clyde,  we  who  knew  him 
followed  his  career  with  the  keenest  interest 
and  waited  the  advent  of  the  books  which 
we  felt  were  sure,  to  come.  The  one  I  prise 
most  is  Moments  on  the  Mount,  which  is  in 
my  judgment  the  best  of  all  his  devotional 
books  as  the  SpirUtMl  Experienee  of  Si. 
Paul  is  the  best  of  his  doctrinal  books. 

It  was  at  Innellan  that  he  wrote  his  im- 
mortal hymn,  "O   Love  that  wiU   not  let 
me  go";  and  altho  his  wise  and  judicious 
biographer  states  that  the  hymn  was  not 
called  forth  by  any  special  circumstance,  the 
general  belief  among  his  friends  was  that 
it  was  the  fruit  of  a  disappointment  which 
came  from  the  refusal  of  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  to  marry  him 
on  account  of  his  blindness.     And,  if  we 
apply   to    it   the   higher   criticism  test,   it 
seems  to  demand  just  such  a  background. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  wine  of 
a  crusht  heart  that  had  triumphed  over  its 
sorrow;  and  never  will  a  world  that  needs 
its  comforting  message  allow  it  to  perish. 

Upon  his  translation  to  Edinburgh  he  at 
once  came  to  his  own.  The  students  of  all 
the  theological  halls  crowded  around  him, 
his  home  became  the  center  of  attraction 
to  the  intellectual  elite.  His  influence  upon 
the  young  men  of  that  university  city  was 
both  deep  and  enduring. 

When  I  got  hold  of  his  Times  of  Betire' 
ment  (which  was,  I  think,  his  last  book) 
and  read  the  brief  historical  sketch  attached 
to  it,  I  resolved  to  write  to  my  old  class- 
mate, congratulating  him  on  his  life  of 
eminent  usefulness  and  expressing  my  own 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  that 
had  come  to  me  through  the  years  from  the 
reading  of  his  books,  but  before  that  good 
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resolve  eonld  be  carried  ont  he  euddenly  and 
quietly  passed  on  to  the  beyond. 


JAMES  DENNET 

Dr.  James  Denney  was  among  the  first  of 
the  group  of  Beotch  divines  to  which  I  have 
been  calling  attention  to  visit  oor  western 
domains.  His  excellent  commentary  on  Sec- 
ond Corinthians  had  directed  attention  to 
him,  and  he  was  invited  in  1894  to  lecture 
at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  with  the 
possibility  to  his  being  called  to  the  chair 
of  systematic  theology.  The  subject  which 
he  chose  for  his  course  of  lectures  was, 
"Studies  in  Theology,''  and  the  system  of 
theology  which  these  studies  presented  took 
many  of  us  by  sorprize.  It  resembled 
Nebuehadneisar's  image — a  composite  af- 
fair, with  head  of  gold,  breast  and  arms 
of  silTer,  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  feet 
part  Iron  and  part  clay.  It  was  an  un- 
eonsdous  mirroring  forth  of  the  mixed  con- 
dition of  religious  thought  among  the 
younger  and  more  progressive  men  in  Soot- 
land  at  that  time.  The  fear  of  setting  an 
avalanche  in  motion  had  staved  off  from 
time  to  time  the  revision  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  leaving  the- 
ological activity  to  be  expended  mainly  along 
lines  of  Biblieal  criticism — a  thing  that  was 
possible  within  confessional  lines  because  of 
the  broad  and  liberal  way  in  which  that 
ancient  document  deals  with  the  questions 
of  inspiration. 

•Dr.  Denney  reminded  one  of  Milton's 
descriptions  of  the  lion  at  his  creation,  'Raw- 
ing to  free  his  hinder  parts."  The  eon- 
servatives  who  listened  to  him  were  con- 
founded and  pained  by  his  advanced  views 
on  inspiration,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
liberals  were  equally  confounded  and 
pained  by  his  crass  views  of  truth,  especial- 
ly his  views  of  the  atonement.  Such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  modem  and  the  medieval  spirit 
was  something  of  a  novelty  to  an  American 
audienee.  In  his  view  of  inspiration  Dr. 
Denny  was  as  much  ahead  of  the  average 
opinion  held  by  theologians  in  this  country 
as  he  was  behind  it  in  his  views  regarding 
the  substance  of  doctrine. 

This  doctrinal  duality  Dr.  Denney  never 
altogether  outgrew.  His  best  known  book 
on  The  Death  of  Chriet,  while  setting  forth 
in  a  masterly  way  the  fact  of  Christ's  death 
for  sin  and  the  necessity  for  it,  is  marred  by 


an  unrelieved  view  of  the  strictly  substitu- 
tionary nature  of  the  atonement;  a  view 
which  demands  an  exact  quid  pro  quo  instead 
of  being  satisfied  in  finding  in  the  atone- 
ment a  substitutionary  or  vicarious  element. 
It  is  marred  still  further  by  the  cavalier  way 
in  which  he  dismisses  all  consideration  of 
the  mystical  element  in  the  atonement. 

The  same  defect  crops  up,  altho  in  a 
much  less  degree,  in  his  posthumous  work  on 
The  Miniitry  of  BeeoneUiation — a  monumen- 
tal work — regarding  the  first  chapter  of 
which  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  said  to  me 
during  his  recent  visit  that  he  considered  it 
the  most  masterly  forthsetting  of  the  evan- 
gelical faith  that  has  appeared  in  the  present 
generation.  With  which  sentiment  I  heartily 
agree.  It  ought  to  be  published  separately 
and  scattered  broadcast.  The  rest  of  the 
book  does  not  keep  up  to  that  high  water- 
mark, but  is  marred  by  many  lapses  into 
the  old  way  of  thinking. 

Tet  in  spite  of  regrettable  defects  all  of 
Dr.  Denney's  writings  possess  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive charm,  which  comes  from  their 
singular  lucidity  of  style,  their  absence  of 
technical  terminology,  but  most  of  all  from 
their  honest  attempt  to  look  at  the  subjects 
under  discussion  not  as  propositions  to  be 
explained  and  proved  but  as  heart  problems 
to  be  tested  by  experience.  There  can  be 
no  question  whatever  that  Dr.  Denney  has 
succeeded  in  making  theology  'living  and 
powerful"  by  appealing  to  experience  and  in- 
sisting that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  is  found  the  basis  of  all 
theology,  is  a  revelation  which  awakens  a 
responsive  echo  in  every  human  heart. 

For  some  time  to  come  Dr.  Denney's  books 
will  be  read  with  profit  because  th^  make 
Christ  central,  and  also  because  they  make 
their  appeal  to  life;  but  they  will  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  come  to  them 
seeking  light  upon  the  unsolved  problems 
of  religion  and  hoping  to  find  some  fore- 
shadowing of  a  system  of  theology  mediating 
at  once  between  reason  and  faith,  and  be- 
tween reason  and  experience— as  the  the- 
ology of  the  future  will  unquestionably  do. 


MABCUS  DODS 

For  many  years  I  had  known  Dr.  Mavens 
Dods  throu|^  his  frequent  contributions  to 
the  Expoeitor  and  the  British  Weekly,  and 
through  his  well-known  and  helpful  books; 
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and  had  come  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
sanest  and  best  balanced  writers  of  the  day 
upon  theological  themes-H)ne  who  eould  see 
a  subject  from  every  side,  and  could  deal 
with  controversial  questions  with  eminent 
fairness.  It  was  therefore  no  small  delight 
to  have  him  come  into  my  life  upon  his  first 
visit  to  America  when  he  came  to  speak  at 
the  universities  of  Harvard  and  Chicago* 

When  I  saw  him  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  al- 
ways known  him  in  a  personal  way.  He  was 
good  to  look  upon.  In  outward  appearance 
a  typical  Scot,  tall,  broad  of  shoulder,  with 
a  suggestion  of  granite  strength  underlying 
a  native  grace  manner.  A  noble  face,  almost 
stem  when  in  repose,  but  quickly  lit  up 
with  the  liveliest  interest  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy.  Here  was  a  man  to  be  trusted, 
a  0nan  upon  whom  to  lean,  a  man  to  love 
and  be  loved  by,  a  man  whose  friendship 
would  be  to  any  one  who  could  win  it  one 
of  life's  most  prized  possessions. 

That  was  in  1904  when  he  came  to  deliver 
the  BrosB  lecture  on  ''The  Bible,  its  Origin 
and  Nature,"  at  Lake  Forest  College,  Chi- 
cago; but  it  was  not  until  his  second  visit, 
about  five  years  after,  that  I  really  got  dose 
to  him,  and  then  our  friendship  ripened 
quickly.  In  talking  with  him  I  found  that 
his  observations  regarding  men  and  things 
were  shrewd  and  kindly.  He  understood  the 
religious  situation  in  America  better  than 
any  of  the  other  Scotch  visiting  divines, 
and  excused  our  timidity  in  taking  up  ques- 
tions touching  Biblical  criticism  and  the- 
ology on  the  ground  that  we  as  a  young 
nation   were  necessarily   absorbed   for  the 


time  being  in  practical  aif airs.  He  was 
astonished,  however,  to  find  that  whereas  in 
Britain  the  most  advanced  thinkers  along 
lines  of  the  newer  learning  generally  re- 
tained their  faith  in  the  great  evangelical 
verities,  in  this  country  they  had  a  way  of 
running  into  barren  rationalism.  But  these 
things  he  regarded  as  passing  phases  of  our 
religious  development. 

I  happened  at  this  time  to  be  preparing  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  under 
the  title  of  The  Heart  of  tlie  GospeL  He 
read  the  manuscript  with  manifest  interest, 
and  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which  I  embodied  in  the 
final  revision.  He  considered  that  in  mak- 
ing divine  fatherhood  rather  than  divine 
sovereignty  the  central  thing  in  God's  rela- 
tion to  man.  I  had  made  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  the  subject,  and  he  remarked  that 
if  he  ever  wrote  on  the  subject,  which  he  in- 
tended some  day  to  do,  he  would  work  along 
the  same  general  lines. 

Regarding  his  appointment  to  the  prinei- 
palship  of  New  College,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  his  return,  he  wrote  saying, 

"I  think  it  quite  a  mistake  to  put  a  man 
of  my  age  into  such  an  office;  but  my  col- 
leagues almost  compelled  me  to  allow  the 
election  to  go  on." 

To  his  intimate  friend.  Sir  W.  Bobertson 
Nichol,  he  pathetically  remarked,  "It  has 
come  too  late."  We  are  glad  that  it  came, 
not  only  because  it  was  an  honor  nobly  won, 
but  also  because  it  afforded  him  the  op- 
portunity of  ending  his  busy,  useful  life  by 
burning  down  to  the  socket. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Oub  London  Cobbespondent 


Dean  Inge  on  Reunion 
Db.  Inge  is  one  of  the  comparative- 
ly few  Christian  leaders  in  England 
to-day  who  are  really  listened  to  by 
the  man  in  the  street  as  well  as  the 
man  in  the  pew,  and  that  mainly,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  superb  cour- 
age. Come  what  may,  the  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  will  say  exactly  what  he 
thinks,  and  say  it  in  the  most  direct 
and  telling  f  ai^ion.  His  latest  utter- 
ance is  on  reunion,  and  it  is  sufiScient- 
ly  radical  to  make  the   bishop   of 


London  gasp.  Speaking  at  the  great 
Christian  Unity  meeting,  organized 
in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  at  Hull,  he 
boldly  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  big  step  toward  Church 
union,  and  that  this  step  must  be 
taken  no  matter  what  the  bishops  say. 
The  day  of  sectarianism  is  past,  and 
the  best  lay  opinion  is  in  favor  of 
union.  What  Anglicans  must  do  is 
to  put  away  the  absurd  dream  of  re- 
union with  Borne.    For  his  own  part, 
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he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
see  people  going  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  morning  and  to  the 
Wesleyan  or  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  evening.    He  feared  the  bishops 
were  afraid  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  se- 
cession, and  he  characterized  Anglo- . 
Catholics     as     "the     only     absolute 
schismatics    in    Christendom.'*      He 
believed  in  the  policy  of  cooperation 
between  Anglicans  and  Free  Church- 
men in  preaching,  practical  work,  and 
administering    the    sacraments.      "I 
hope  the  bishops  will  bid  us  go  for- 
ward on  these  lines.    If  they  do  not, 
we  shall  have  to  go  forward  without 
them."    Here  is  plain  speaking  from 
a   Church  dignitary,   and  one  need 
hardly  say  that  the  Anglo-Catholic 
journals  took  good  care  to  ignore  a 
speech  that  had  already  got  the  pub- 
licity it  deserved  through  the  secular 
press. 

An  Up-to-Date  Greek  Theological 

College 

Among  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion from  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, was  Kyrios  Komnenos,  profes- 
sor of  exegetics  at  the  Greek  Theo- 
logical Academy  on  Halki,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Princes'  Islands, 
some  ten  miles  from  Constantinople. 
Pounded  as  a  monastery  in  about 
857,  the  present  building  was  erected 
in  1844  when  it  became  the  home  of 
what  is  really  a  training  school  for 
bishops,  since  the  academy  is  exclu- 
sively intended  for  the  training  of 
those  who  are  to  occupy  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Greek  clergy.  (Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  lower  clergy,  whose 
insufficient  training  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Greek  orthodoxy.) 

The  course  of  training  at  Halki  ex- 
tends over  five  years  and  the  curricu- 
lum is  in  some  respects  quite  surpriz- 
ingly  modem.  True,  it  includes  an 
appalling  list  of  purely  ecclesiastical 


subjects,  but  it  also  embraces  courses 
on  psychology,  sociology,  pedagogics, 
and  music,  quite  like  an  up-to-date 
American  college.  In  one  respect  it 
is  even  ahead  of  our  colleges,  for  two 
modem  foreign  languages  are  com- 
pulsory. (It  is  worth  noting  that 
every  single  subject  of  a  yard-long 
curriculum  is  likewise  compulsory,  so 
that  five  years  is  not  any  too  long  a 
term  for  such  elaborate  training.) 
The  college  library  is  well  stocked 
with  books  in  many  languages,  and 
Professor  Komnenos'  private  library 
contains  a  large  number  of  up-to-date 
English,  French,  and  German  theo- 
logical literature.  We  speak' of  the 
immobility  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  it  also  is  in  the  melting  pot,  and 
it  will  not  be  so  very  long  before  it 
may  begin  to  fall  into  stride  with  the 
more  progressive  West. 

A  Philosopher  in  the  Italian  Cabi- 
net— ^A  Sign  of  the  Times 

In  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  all 
nations  involved  in  the  war  are  suf- 
fering to-day  from  a  wave  of  depres- 
sion and  disillusionment  which,  as 
Mr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough  has  aptly 
phrased  it,  is  the  result  of  **the  war- 
time inflation  of  our  verbal  currency.'* 
People  do  not  find  it  easy  "to  turn 
great  phrases  into  the  hard  cash  of 
political  action."  Nowhere  is  the 
sense  of  disillusionment  more  poig- 
nant than  in  Italy.  Her  impulsive 
entrance  into  the  war,  her  bitter  mis- 
chances, and  her  ultimate  disappoint- 
ment have  left  her  morally  bankrupt. 
She  is  now  in  the  trough  of  reaction, 
and  nothing  shows  this  more  clearly 
than  her  choice  of  leaders — ^first,  Gio- 
lotti  as  prime  minister,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor Benedetto  Croce,  the  distin- 
guished philosopher,  as  Minister  of 
Education.  The  two  men  are  in  most 
ways  worlds  apart,  but  both  warned 
their  countrymen  against  enthusiasm 
in  the  hot-headed  early  days,  and  both 
were  fiercely  scorned  in  consequenoeu 
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Mr.  Croce  is  an  interesting  x)erson- 
ality.  Hardy  cold,  remote,  he  corre- 
sponds to  the  popular  conception  of 
the  philosopher.  His  books  have  been 
translated  into  every  language,  and 
his  EsiJieiics  especially  have  given 
him  a  world-wide  fame.  He  is  as  vio- 
lent an  opponent  of  idealism  as  his 
cold  nature  will  let  him,  and  admires 
the  English,  because  '%y  long  training 
they  have  learned  to  hide  from  them- 
selves the  real  ends  of  their  actions.'' 
In  politics  he  insists  that  all  refer- 
ence to  morality  is  quite  irrelevant. 
He  denied  that  responsibility  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  for  its  sub- 
sequent conduct  could  be  fixt  by  one 
nation  upon  another.  The  only 
*'moral"  course  in  war  was  to  win: 
all  talk  about  treachery  and  cruelty 
was  irrelevant.  And  this  is  the  man 
to  whom  Italy  is  now  entrusting  its 
educational  policy.  Shades  of  Gari- 
baldi 1 

A  Rose-Red  City  of  the  East 

"A  rose-red  city,  half  as  old  as 
time''  —  that  is  how  Mr.  Lowell 
Thomas  describes  ancient  Petra  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  Taking  his  /photog- 
rapher with  him,  Mr.  Thomas  made 
the  ninety-mile  journey  from  Akabah 
to  Petra,  the  city  of  the  rose-red  tem- 
ple. Most  of  the  buildings,  indeed, 
are  built  of  rose-colored  sand  stone 
shot  through  with  blue  and  porphjrry, 
but  the  temple  with  its  enchanting 
approach  and  its  unique  gateway  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  them  all.  No- 
body knows  when  and  by  whom  the 
city  was  built.  It  had  its  beginning 
long  before  Abraham,  it  was  an  old 
Edomite  city  when  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt.  To-day  it  is  a  dead  city.  The 
ruins  of  buildings  remain,  most  of 
them  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation ;  the  streets  are  rich  with  lau- 
rels and  oleanders;  tut  the  only  in- 
habitants of  Petra  for  the  last  four- 
teen hundred  years  have  been  the 


millions  of  gorgeous  wild  flowers  that 
flourish  among  the  ruins. 

Petra  is  a  city  of  altar  stairs.  Stairs 
carven  in  the  rock,  some  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  run  to  the  top  of 
nearly  all  the  mountains  around  the 
city,  and  most  of  them  led  to  '^high 
places" — sacrificial  altars,  thousands 
of  years  old.  The  greatest  of  these 
stairways  leads  to  the  "Mount  of  Sac- 
rifice," a  lonely  peak  overtopping  all 
the  others.  There  are  two  altars  there 
— one  for  making  fires,  the  other  pro- 
vided with  a  "blood  pool"  for  the 
slaughter  of  victims  offered  to  Dhu- 
shara  and  Allat,  the  chief  god  and 
goddess  of  ancient  Petra.  This  moun- 
tain is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Semitic  "high 
place"  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

An  Anglo-Catholic  on  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival 

Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould — ^who,  by  the 
way,  is  over  eighty  and  still  a  prolific 
writer,  especially  of  fiction — is  known 
the  wide  world  over  as  the  author  of 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  with  its 
inspiring  declaration  *^e  are  not 
divided,  aH  one  body  we."  As  a  his- 
torian he  is,  however,  considerably 
less  catholic-minded,  and  in  his  new 
interpretation  of  the  evangelical  re- 
vival he  has  achieved  a  vilification  of 
a  great  movement  and  its  leaders 
which  is  quite  characteristic  of  that 
narrow  Anglo-Catholic  section  within 
the  Church  of  England  which  is  the 
despair  of  all  lovers  of  Christian 
unity.  According  to  Mr.  Baring- 
Cteuld,  John  Wesley  was  guilty  of 
"colossal  egotisnu"  A  religious  dem- 
agog, he  made  capital  of  the  hys- 
terical emotionalism  of  the  people,  the 
result  being  the  belief  that  morals  did 
not  matter  so  long  as  the  "soul"  was 
"saved."  The  testimony  of  history 
to  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  re^ 
vival  upon  English  manners  and 
morals  seems  to  be  non-existent  for 
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Mr.  Baring-Oonld.  One  is  not  sur- 
prized to  see  that  next  to  noncon- 
formity in  general  and  Methodism  in 
particular  he  abhors  the  evangelical 
party  within  his  own  church.  Fore- 
most among  the  offenses  for  which  he 
blames  that  party  is  the  formation  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^ 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
other  well-known  evangelical  agen- 
cies. In  his  opinion  such  societies  are 
"most  mischievous,"  since  they  are  in- 
dependent of  episcopal  control.  He 
charitably  adds  that  they  breed  office 
hunters,  '^en  often  who  could  not 
hope  for  preferment  in  the  ordinary 
way,  being  unqualified  in  breeding 
or  intellect,  or  those  who  are  ready 
to  adopt  any  party  shibboleths  for 
pay.''  It  seems  quite  clear  that  when 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  averred  in  his 
hymn  that  we  are  "one  in  faith  and 
doctrine,  one  in  charity*'  the  "we" 
referred  to  that  "catholic"  section  of 
the  Anglican  iChurch  which  is  the 
arch-schismatic  in  England  to-day. 

The   Need   for  Scientific   Psychic 

Research 

In  spite  of  the  all  but  prohibitive 
cost  of  paper  and  printing,  new  mag- 
azines and  reviews  continue  to  ap- 
pear. One  of  the  latest  arrivals  is  a 
new  English  review.  The  Psychic  Re- 
search Quarterly^  in  which  psychic 
phenomena  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  of  patient,  open-minded,  scien- 
tific enquiry.  One  of  the  questions  it 
will  deal  with  as  exhaustively  as  pos- 
sible is  spiritualism. 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not,"  flays  the 
Editor,  "spiritualism  is  a  force  in  the  mod- 
em world  which  can  not  be  ignored  .  •  . 
and  it  is  well  that  the  great  mass  of 
educated  persons  should  know  something  of 
its  true  strength,  weakness  and  dangers, 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
serious  elements  in  it  and  mere  silly  accre- 
tions, and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  accept, 
modify  or  reject  it  for  the  proper  reasons." 

The  distinguished  philosopher,  Dr. 
P.  C.  S.  Schiller  contributes  a  weigh- 
ty article,  pleading  for  a  ^long*'  view 


of  what  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
investigations  upon  which  the  human 
mind  has  ever  been  launched.  It 
took  thousands  of  years  for  physicists 
to  arrive  ^at  the  mechanical  theory: 
let  us  not  imagine  we  can  solve  psy- 
chic problems  in  a  day.  We  have 
arrived  at  the  point  when  we  realize 
that  man  is  a  psychic  as  well  as  a 
mental  and  physical  being,  and  that 
to  get  at  the  whole  man,  the  psychic 
side  of  human  nature  must  be  studied. 

The  World-Aspect  of  the   Drink 
and  Drug  TrafiBc 

Mr.  Basil  Mathews,  who  is  about  to 
launch  an  interdenominational  mis- 
sionary magazine  on  novel  lines, 
writes  in  the  Methodist  Times  con- 
cerning the  international  aspect  of 
the  drink  and  drug  problem.  He  tells 
the  story  of  two  American  ex-brewers, 
one  turning  his  brewery  into  a  choco- 
late factory,  the  other  sending  the 
plans  of  his  brewery  over  to  China 
and  thus  hanging  a  new  drink  traffic 
round  her  neck.  This  opens  up  the 
question  of  international  rdation- 
ships  in  the  matter  of  drink  and 
drugs.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
is  expressive  of  a  most  cynical  policy. 
In  India,  for  instance,  sufficient  opi- 
um is  grown  for  the  medical  needs  of 
six  times  the  human  race,  the  British 
government  benefiting  to  the  tune  of 
millions  of  pounds.  From  this  opium 
an  immense  quantity  of  morphine  is 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
shipped  out  through  America  to 
Japan,  whence  it  is  smuggled  along 
a  thousand  channels  into  China. 
Here  surely  is  an  interracial  moral 
issue  which  calls  for  co€(peration.  Mr. 
Basil  Mathews  suggests  the  drawing 
up  of  some  basia  of  cooperation  which 
would  help  the  leaders  of  the  various 
temperance  and  other  social  reform 
movements  as  well  as  the  missionary 
leaders  in  all  countries  to  find  a  com- 
mon platform  and  launch  a  united 
propaganda  on  these  issues. 


Edntomil  CDrnmemit 


These  are  times  when  the  saered  privilege  of  free  speech,  secured  for 
Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  tears  and  toil,  needs 

fearless  reassertion.  This  is  such  a  time.  The  issue  is  a 
John  Bfilton  living  one.    Many  of  our  journals  and  public  orators  and 

on  Free  ^leech      courts — and  at  least  one  conspicuous  state  legislature— 

have  recently  ranged  themselves  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand  many  of  our  influential  public  men  and  pulpits  and  unfettered  period- 
icals and  colleges — ^notably  Harvard  University — have  arisen  to  defend  it 
It  is  easy  to  abridge  and  imperil  this  great  and  essential  principle  of 
democracy  in  the  supposed  interest  of  safety  and  order  and  patriotism;  but* 
to  do  so  is  reactionary  and  in  the  end  perilous  to  human  progress.  Liberty 
of  utterance  does  not,  it  is  true,  include  the  right  to  spread  anarchy  and 
violence  and  Bolshevism,  but  it  does  include  the  right  to  advocate  any 
supposed  improvement  in  the  forms  of  government. 

At  a  time  like  this  it  is  well  to  recall  the  words  of  John  Milton,  the 
great  Puritan  protagonist  of  free  speech,  in  the  Areopagitica : 

"Snffer  not  these  licensing  prohibitions  ^to  stand  at  every  plaee  of  opportunity 
forbidding  and  disturbing  them  that  continue  seeking.  .  .  .  The  light  whieh  we 
haye  gained  was  given  us,  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by  it  to  discover  onward 

things  more  remote  ^om  our  knowledge They  are  the  troublers,  they  are 

the  dividers   of  unity,  who  neglect   and   permit   not   others   to   unite   those   dissevered 
pieces  which  are  yet  wanting  -to  the  body  of  truth." 

•i* 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  development  of  a  commmiity 
venture  in  church  work.    The  air  is  full  of  community  affairs  just  now. 

'^Community"  is  supposed  to  spell  success  and  inter- 
The  Community  and  est  and  modernity  in  everything  from  brass-bands  to 
the  Individual  prayer-meetings.    The  idea  that  makes  families  unite 

in  phalansteries  and  practise  Fourierism,  eat  com- 
munity soup  and  wear  community  coats,  is  bound  to  invade  the  reUgious  field 
at  intervals,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  very  economical.  Surely  if 
there  is  one  thing  people  should  have  in  common  it  is  the  worship  of  their 
common  Father.  They  can  sing  together  and  do  business  cooperatively  and 
do  team-work  even  internationally,  when  the  new  and  thriving  school  of 
secret  diplomacy  deigns  to  permit  the  experiment ;  why  not  worship  as  one 
man  f  Most  people  will  do  what  they  are  told  to  do,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and  have  they  not  been  told  d  Vautrance  that  division  is  the  bane  of  religion  t 

But  this  particular  experiment  ended  in  failure.  There  were  the  inevi- 
table attempts  to  explain  the  fact  away,  but  the  one  obvious  thing  which  will 
be  remembered  after  the  explanations  are  forgotten  is  that  it  did  not  work. 
What  was  the  reason  f  The  source  of  the  weakness  was  that  the  affair  was 
an  affair  of  a  few  well-meaning  individuals. 

To  have  a  real  community  affair  that  does  not  belie  its  name  (as  many 
a  one  does),  the  community,  and  not  a  few  ringleaders,  must  be  back  of  it. 
Here  were  difficulties  about  places  of  meeting,  about  the  time  of  meeting, 
about  the  character  of  the  meeting.     Those  who  knew  the  temper  of  the 
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people  knew  what  would  probably  happen,  but  they  held  their  peace,  as  in 
certain  revivals,-  lest  they  be  found  fighting  against  (rod,  not  to  mention  the 
uncomfortable  distinction  of  fighting  the  community  interest.  At  any  rate, 
the  experiment  was  worth  trying,  for  an  ideal  was  put  before  the  city,  and  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  analysis  and  self -study.  But  it  also  drove  home 
the  lesson  that  even  in  religion,  especially  in  so  personal  an  exercise  as  pray- 
ing and  worshiping,  two  can  not  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed,  and 
that,  whatever  ^'drives"  may  be  worth  financially  and  as  a  war  measure,  the 
people  would  not  be  driven  to  worship  at  the  tap  of  a  bell.  Worshiping 
in  droves  would  miss  the  finest  part  of  religious  culture — ^the  individual  touch 
which  is  culture  and  which  can  never  be  communized.  The  most  glorious 
orchestra  can  not  crowd  the  soloist  out  of  existence,  and  collective  praying  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  praying  to  the  Father  who  is  in  secret. 

A  lot  of  this  mass-effort  fails  because  it  is  an  attempt  at  erasing  differ- 
ences and  producing  bald  uniformity,  an  attempt  at  making  all  people  do  one 
thing  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way  without  even  consulting  them. 
Religion  is  the  most  individualistic  thing  in  the  world;  if  it  is  aUve  it  must, 
by  reason  of  its  very  life,  strive  to  be  different  from  day  to  day,  unique  and 
germane  to  each  place  and  soul. 

Nature  is  a  workshop,  studio,  and  playground  for  the  soul.  We  assume 
the  world  outside  of  ourselves  to  be  material,  outward,  objective — until  we 

begin  to  think.  Then  we  perceive  how  largely  it  is  fashioned 
Nature  and  by  what  we  bring  to  it — ^the  ideas  of  order,  relationship,  unity, 
the  Soul  beauty  and  the  sense  of  values.    All  these  lie  within  ourselves; 

not  wholly  or  solely,  but  primarily  and  constructively.  We 
oould  see  neither  unity,  nor  worth,  nor  teauty  in  nature  were  they  not  first 
in  our  minds.  The  grandeur  of  the  mountain  is  not  alone  in  the  mountain 
itself.  There  are  mountain  heights  in  the  personal  life  undimbed,  or  there 
would  be  no  aspiring  peaks  without.  The  stars  speak  of  infinity  because  in- 
finity is  in  the  soul.  The  river  sweeps  onwiard  in  peace  and  power  because 
peace  and  power  flow  within  the  hidden  deeps  of  selfhood.  The  quiet  nook 
in  field  or  woodland  attracts  because  it  unveils  a  deeper  retreat  in  the  defiles 
of  our  own  unexplored  self. 

Not  that  we  ourselves  alone  create  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  outer 
world.  There  is  in  nature,  as  Horace  Bushnell  used  to  say,  an  answering 
logos,  or  reason,  wrought  into  nature,  as  It  were,  by  the  divine  mind.  With 
that  infinite  mind  our  minds,  stimulated  in  some  way  by  the  senses,  cooperate 
IP  producing  truth  and  beauty. 

Why  it  is  that  some  subtle  suggestion  strikes  through  the  senses  to  the 
seat  of  ideas  and  oalls  one  and  another  into  action  no  one  can  tell.  Yet  such 
is  the  case.  Tennyson's  Lynnette,  watching  her  weary  knight  after  a  hard 
day's  battle  as  he  sleeps  and  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle,  muses: 

"How  sweetly  amells  the  honeysnekle 
In  the  huah'd  night,  as  if  the  world  were  one 
Of  utter  peace,  and  love,  and  gentleness  I" 

The  ^'world  of  peace  and  love  and  gentleness,"  which  the  scent  of  the 
flower  or  the  sound  of  music  or  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  object  serves 
to  unlock,  is  itself  an  invisible  and  imperceptible  world — not  the  less,  but 
rather  the  more,  real  for  that. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR,  WHITON* 

The  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Ph.D.,  New  York  City 

[This  beautiful  tribute  by  Babbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  expresses  briefly  but 
sincerely  and  accurately  something  of  the  worth  and  woifc  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  associate,  Dr.  Whiton.  He  was  one  of  the  few  constructive  thinkers 
and  builders  of  our  time. — Ed.] 


It  is  given  to  me  to  speak  the  word 
of  farewell  at  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Whiton  because  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
be  closely,  and  in  a  sense  continuous- 
ly, associated  with  him  during  the 
last  decades  of  his  life.  I  came  to 
know  him  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  when  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Religion  was  founded  by 
us,  largely  under  his  leadership  and 
inspiration,  to  the  work  of  which  he 
gave  so  much  of  all  that  was  richest 
and  fruitfullest  in  his  life. 

As  I  think  of  James  Morris  Whiton, 
I  feel  that  you  who  knew  and  loved 
him  well  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  he  was  a  liberator — ^he  was  a 
spiritual  emancipator  of  men.  It  is 
easy  now  to  do  over  again  the  work 
which  he  did  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  pioneer  work  was  not  done 
without  courage  and  power  and 
vision. 

Pioneering  is  never  an  easy  thing. 
It  was  far  from  being  easy  to  one  who 
was  above  all  things  reverent  and 
pious.  His  was  never  the  iconoclastic 
mood.  He  knew  not  how  to  destroy. 
He  was  a  reverent  and  God-fearing 
upbuilder.  It  was  fine  to  have  had 
the  vision  and  the  daring  of  the 
pioneer.  It  was  finer  withal  to  have 
done  the  work  of  the  pioneer  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence. 

Iconoclasm  was  impossible  for  him, 
who  above  all  things  was  a  mystic, 
who  knew  how  to  appraise  spiritual 
values,  who  honored  the  seeker  after 
God  by  whatsoever  name  he  called 
himself  and  in  whatever  accents  he 
lisped  the  holy  name. 

I  will  say  of  James  Morris  Whiton, 


as  we  speak  the  simple  w<Mrd  of  good- 
by  to  him  that  was  and  forever  shall 
be,  that  he  walked  with  God.  He  had 
a  sense  of  Qod  such  as  blesses  aud 
transfigures  the  life  of  few  men.  My 
fathers  said  of  such  a  one  as  was  he 
that  he  walked  with  Gk)d.  He  was  a 
friend  of  God,  he  communed  with 
God,  he  lived  God.  I  may  say,  even 
tho  it  sound  almost  like  a  persimal 
confession,  that  in  the  last  years  since 
the  founding  of  the  Free  Synagog 
— ^the  years  during  which  he  was 
gracious  enough  to  call  me  Rabbi,  my 
teacher,  and  I  in  truth  sat  at  his  feet 
as  a  younger  disciple — I  never  met 
with  Dr.  Whiton  without  a  sense  of 
sustainment  and  enrichment  of  my 
inmost  being.  This  friend  of  God 
could  not  be  a  friend  without  helping 
one  Godward. 

We  have  made  mention  of  Dr. 
Whiton,  the  emancipating  pioneer, 
Whiton  the  mystic,  who  not  only 
sought  God,  but,  having  found  God, 
was  ever  eager  to  share  his  divine 
consciousness  with  others.  One  thing 
more  Whiton  did,  which  greatly 
served  the  cause  of  religion.  He  saw 
and  he  said  that  faith  must  move  men 
morally  forward  and  onward'  and  up- 
ward forever. 

Whiton's  was  a  spiritual  passion 
for  the  ethical  life.  Stoutly  he  pro- 
tested against  ^^ere  morality''  as  the 
end  of  religion.  He  insisted  through- 
out his  days  that  religion  must  utter 
itself  in  the  highest  terms  of  moral 
aspiration  and  ethical  achievement. 

To  the  loving  friend,  to  the  wise 
teacher,  to  the  brotherly  brother,  we 
bid  the  farewell  of  fadeless  affection 
and  deathless  hope. 


>  An  addreu  at  a  msmorial  service  for  Dr.  Jamee  M.  Whiton  at  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  June  %  IMO. 
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WHAT  SHALL  I  PREACH  ABOUT  NEXT  SUNDAY? 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Besselievbb,  New  Rockford,  N.  Dak. 

and  to  be  able  quickly  and  surely  to 
find  the  appropriate  material  f  This 
is  not  as  impossible  as  may  at  first 
thought  appear.  Herein  lies  another 
reason  for  calling  the  preacher  and 
the  writer  kin. 

A  prominent  playwright  declares 
that  there  are  only  thirty-six  situ- 
ations used  in  plays.  These  have  been 
discovered  and  built  upon  time  and 
again  because  experience  has  taught 
that  they  gain  their  primary  appeal 
by  being  true  to  life.    They  meet  men 
where  they  are.    Of  these  thirty-six 
only  six  are  used  extensively : 
Self-preservation,  or  defense, 
Instinct  of  reproduction, 
Defense  of  kin, 
Instinct  of  patriotism, 
Instinct  of  altruism. 
Religious  impulse. 
Now  if  the  playwright   and  the 
story-teller  can  use  these  fundamental 
human  characteristics  with  profit,  and 
with  the  surety  that  he  is  appealing 
to  something  universally   found   in 
mankind,  why  can  not  the  preacher 
deliberately  and  consciously  profit  by 
their  example  f     It  would  not  only 
give  him  a  subject  to  hand  in  case 
of  need  but  would  also  insure  some 
variety — the  spice  of  life  and  the  pul- 
pit— ^in  his  approach  to  his  audience. 
Take,  for  example,  these  six  human 
emotions  and  sub-divide  them  some- 
what as  follows: — 
Self-preservation,  or  defense: 
Sin ;  digging  its  own  grave ;  punish- 
ment by  God :  death  from ;  how  saved. 
Immortality;  human  longing  for; 
why  believed;  the  future  state;  who 
saved ;  how ;  where  t 
Instinci  of  reproduction  i 


It  may  seem  a  long  cry  from  short- 
fltoiy  or  drama  writing  to  the  evolv- 
ing of  sermons;  yet,  after  all,  the 
underlying  need  is  the  same.  To  be 
effective,  all  three  must  appeal  to  the 
audience  whether  reader  or  listener. 
The  sermon  as  well  as  the  story  de- 
mands that  indefinable  something 
that  the  story-writer  calls  '*punch." 

The  preacher  becomes  one  with  the 
rest  in  the  ^^SociStS  de  la  Plume/' 
since  all  together  must  ''put  it  over 
the  foot-lights"  both  in  order  to  make 
a  success  of  the  work  and  to  attain  a 
living.  Granted  it  is  that  the  min- 
ister— as  well  as  the  serious  writer — 
is  not  seeking,  primarily,  either  the 
plaudits  of  men  nor  the  mere  money 
with  which  to  exist,  but  is  striving 
to  do  his  bit  in  his  own  particular 
way  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellows. 
All  the  wielders  of  the  pen  find  them- 
selves at  times  facing  the  blank  wall 
of  necessity  up  which  they  must  some- 
how climb.  ''What  shall  my  next 
story  or  play  bet"  and  "What  shall 
I  preach  about  next  Sunday  f"  are 
twin  puzzles. 

The  minister  has  his  ways  for  pro- 
viding new  material,  tho  many  are 
slip-fiihod  and  haphazard.  There  is 
the  note-book  crammed  with  texts, 
themes,  and  topics  with  appended 
suggestions ;  or  there  is  the  file  drawer 
or  old  shoe  box  with  a  litter  of 
^unbled  paper,  like  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards' trunk.  It  is  possible,  as  so 
many  have  proved  by  long  experience, 
to  &id  something  in  this  "five-and- 
ten-varicty*'  assortment  which  may 
do.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to 
know  what  kind  of  appeal  is  best 
suited  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
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Mastered  lives,  self-control;  social 
evil — sermons  to  men,  and  to  boys; 
the  family — childhood,  its  possibil- 
ities ;  responsibility  for. 

Defense  of  Hn : 

Brotherhood  of  men;  environment 
—-effect  on  children;  the  clean  city; 
health;  recreation;  law — child  and 
woman  labor;  working  conditions; 
capital  and  labor. 

Insiinci  of  Pairioiism: 

National—^nly  Fourth,  Memorial 
Day;  international — ^League  of  Na- 
tions; moral  preparedness;  labor — 
glory  of,  in  relation  to  country;  hon- 
esty, sobriety,  thrift. 

Instinct  of  Altruism : 

Missions — ^home ;  foreign ;  world 
brotherhood ;  philanthropy — ^national, 
world-wide ;  race  pride— cast,  cliques, 
and  brotherhood. 

Religious  impulse : 

God — glory,*  Creator,  love,  how 
known ;  Clurist — ^majesty,  divinity, 
humanity.  Savior;  The  Spirit — com- 
fort of,  strength  from,  guiding  light ; 
Trinity — relationship  in. 

Those  are  only  indications  of  some- 
thing that  is  capable  of  almost  indef- 
inite expansion.  Some  of  the  sub-top- 
ics can  be  readily  included,  of  course, 
under  more  than  one  head.  With  an 
index  system  to  meet  the  individual 
taste,  special  subjects,  texts,  themes 
may  be  easily  classified  and  found 
when  they  are  needed.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  what  might  be  done,  take  the 
following : — 

Religious  Impulse: 

Qod,  known  howf 

"Qod's  wondrous  music"  (Rev.  14 : 
15;  15:2-4);  text,  Rev.  14.3.  God 
as  musician  playing  from  score  of 
nature,  the  Book,  human  life. 

Christ — Saving  power: 

"Essential  Christianity"  (11  Cor. 
5 :11-21) ;  text,  2  Cor.  5 :19a.  Eternal 
facts  remain;  theories  about  them 
fluctuate.  Essential  Christianity  in 
four  words:  "God  and  Christ"  op- 
posed to  "world,"  brought  together 


by  "reconciled."  Theory  vs.  expe- 
rience. 

The  Spirit — Comfort  from: 

"Motherhood  of  God"  (Ps.  3  and 
4) ;  text,  Isa.  66 :13.  Mother  love  of 
God  individual)  overflowing,  undying 
vs.  uncompromising  judgment  pre- 
sumed in  fatherhood. 

The  use  of  this  broader  classifica- 
tion can,  and  should,  be  supplemented 
by  such  others  as  have  been  formerly 
used.  The  approach  of  the  particular 
sermon  may  still  be  designated  as 
"textual,  topical,  or  hortatory,"  etc. 
But  there  is  here  a  means  of  putting 
away  and  finding  material  when  the 
occasion  demands,  with  also  this  most 
necessary  of  all  things, — the  certain 
knowledge  that  minister  will  be  ap- 
pealing to  real,  live,  human  sen- 
timents. 

^^What  shall  I  preach  about  next 
Sunday  f"  The  minister  has  been 
talking  about  the  wonders  and  the 
majesty  of  God's  dharacter.  Sup- 
pose now  he  sees  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  up-lifting  series 
to  earth,  making  an  every-day  ap- 
plication so  that  his  people  will  put 
into  practise  the  noble  traits  in  God's 
person.  He  turns  to  his  classification 
and  finds  material  under  "The  In- 
stinct of  Altruism"  or  "The  Instinct 
of  Patriotism — International  rela- 
tions," receiving  there  grist  for  his 
mill. 


Chemistry  and  Religion 

The  following  is  part  of  an  address  re- 
eentlj  delivered  before  the  Delaware  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  by 
Ellwood  Hendrick.  After  speaking^  about 
the  chemist's  process  in  polities  he  proceeds: 

"Another  profession  that  seems  to  me  to 
need  the  illumination  of  chemistry  is  that  of 
divinity,  and  I  say  this  with  inereasinj? 
earnestness  as  time  wears  on  and  I  have  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  subject.  For 
many  years  thoughts  of  astronomy  and  of 
geology  have  been  in  the  public  mind, 
while  every  expression  in  regard  to  chemis- 
try has  been  less  welcome.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  reasons  why  at  this  time;  suf- 
fice to  say  that  astronomic  magnitudes  and 
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geolofljie  am  were  mbjeets  of  soeisl  con- 
▼enatioiii  but  even  as  va^pie  a  ooneeption 
of  atoms  as  we  ourselves  held  a  score  or  so 
of  years  ago  was  held  by  the  lay  public  to 
be  of  very  paitieular  and  not  of  general 
interest. 

'^Infinity  was  a  concept  of  vastness  of 
space,  of  immensity  of  power  and  of  super- 
geologic  ages  of  time.  AH  of  these  qualities 
have  been  attributed  to  divinity.  Poets  and 
preachers  have  urged  us  to  address  our 
thons^  to  Ood  in  the  presence  of  bigness, 
and  we  have  followed  their  advice.  The 
result  has  been  curious,  and  in  many  ways 
unfortunate.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  without  religion.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  good  for  him  to  say  he  believes 
in  something  that  in  his  heart  he  does  not 
believe,  but  I  hold  that  his  imagination  is 
poor  indeed  if  he  does  not  hope  for  and 
revere  a  greater  intelligenee,  a  more  endur- 
ing mercy  and  more  abundant  grace  than 
can  be  found  in  our  kind.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  religion  and  the  source  of  our 
noblest  ideals.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  con- 
sider human  intelligence,  even  at  its  best,  as 
the  peak  of  possible  intelligenee,  because, 
having  five  recognized  senses,  we  cultivate 
only  two — sight  and  hearing. 

'^ow  the  common  expression  for  this 
greater  intelHgenee  is  God.  Tradition  and 
priestcraft  have  attributed  to  the  concept 
of  Deity  many  conflicting  qualities  which 
under  religious  freedom  we  may  accept  or 
deny  according  to  our  honest  understand- 
ing; but  there  has  been  almost  unanimity 
in  the  attribute  of  immensity  and  vastness 
to  nearly  every  thought  of  €k>d.  Astro- 
nomic magnitudes  have  played  a  leading 
part  in  this  respect.  We  have  magnified 
the  idea  of  divinity  into  illimitable  space 
and  thus  driven  it  away  from  the  earth 
and  away  from  us,  leaving  strange,  frac- 
tional ideas^  as  of  the  hand  of  God,  the 
ftnger  of  Ood  and  the  like. 

''Chemistry  has  to  do  with  magnitudes  and 
units  of  force  that  are  ahnort  incompre- 
hen^bly  minute.  It  teaches  a  road  to  in- 
finity in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Let  us  repeat 
a  few  examples  to  bring  the  subject  to 
mind. 

"If  we  were  to  change  the  atoms  of  a 
enbic  foot  of  air  at  ordinary  temperature 
and  presBure  into  grains  of  sand  that  would 

CSS  through  a  lOO-mesh  sieve,  we  should 
ve  sand  enough  and  to  spare  to  fill  a 
trench  three  feet  deep  and  a  mile  wide 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

^f  an  amount  of  substance  of  the  form 
and  size  of  a  baseball  were  magnified  to 
the  dhmeter  of  the  earth,  then  its  atoms 


would  be  the  size  of  a  basebalL  But  if 
the  smallness  of  the  atoms  gives  us  a  mental 
shock,  let  us  consider  the  atoms  themselves. 
They  are,  we  assume,  made  up  of  positive 
charges  concentrated  at  the  nucleus  or 
centre,  and  the  same  number  of  negative 
charges  or  electrons  arranged  in  some  man- 
ner around  the  nucleus.  The  number  of  the 
respectivfB  positive  and  negative  charges 
composing  an  atom  is  the  same  as  the  atomic 
number  of  the  element  in  the  periodic 
table,  the  lowest  being  one  each  in  hydrogen 
and  the  highest  92  in  uranium.  Then,  if 
we  magni^  an  atom  until  it  has  the 
diameter  of  a  mile — ^that  is,  if  the  orbit  or 
place  of  its  outermost  electrons  is  approx- 
imately a  half  mile  from  the  nucleus— the 
electrons  would  have  a  diameter  of  5  feet 
and  the  nucleus  would  be  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. Bo  we  live  and  have  our  being  between 
two  infinities— the  infinitely  great  and  the 
infinitely  small.  And  in  neglecting  the 
thought  of  the  infinitely  small  we  have  also 
neglected  to  consider  the  increasing  poten- 
tialities along  this  line. 

"We  gather  our  sense  of  power  from  the 
fall  of  great  volumes  of  water,  from  great 
explosions,  or  even  great  engines,  and  here 
we  show  a  blind  side.  The  forces  increase 
as  magnitude  decreases.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  impact  of  alpha  particles  of 
Badium  G  upon  the  nuclei  of  nitrogen  atoms 
in  Butherford's  remarkable  achievement  of 
splitting  off  hydrogen  atoms  from  an  at- 
mosphere of  nitrogen.  If  we  consider  this 
impact  as  upon  a  square  centimeter  instead 
of  the  almost  inconceivably  minute  nucleus 
of  the  nitrogen  atom,  we  should  have,  on 
this  surface,  of  less  than  4-10  of  an  inch 
square,  a  drive  10  to  the  27th  pwer  in 
kilograms,  or  a  billion  times  a  billion  times 
a  bUIion  times  2.2  pounds. 

"If  then  we  had  a  sense  of  chemical  mag- 
nitudes and  chemical  forces  as  habitual  in 
our  daily  thought;  if  we  were  to  discuss 
with  familiarity  these  approximations  of 
infinity  that  are  nearer  to  us  and  more 
available^  to  us  than  are  the  opposite  ap- 
proximations in  the  starry  heavens,  might 
we  not  approach  the  mysteries  of  conscious- 
ness and  even  of  life  itself  with  greater 
reverence?  Might  not  our  ears  be  better  at- 
tuned to  the  still  small  voice  amid  the 
silences  f 

"This  is  no  plea  for  pulpit  chemistry.  It 
is  rather  for  an  understanding  of  how 
rather  than  what  chemistry  teaches,  to  the 
end  that  religion  may  again  be  a  more 
familiar  property  of  human  thought  and 
conduct,  and  that  it  may  come  into  func- 
tion every  day  in  the  week.'' 


Tlhie  Pastor 


THE  WORLD  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION 

Professor  A.  J.  W.  Myebs,  VhJD.,  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  Hartford,  Ooniu 


That  this  Convention  is  to  be  held 
in  Tokyo  is  enough  to  insure  a  won- 
derful gathering.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  very  name  and  a  ro- 
mance in  it  when  thought  of  as 
a  Sunday-school  Convention  city! 
Surely  a  generation  has  seen  marvel- 
ous things  "whereof  we  are  glad." 

On  October  5  the  World's  Eighth 
Sunday-school  Convention  begins. 
When  the  invitation  came  to  the 
Zurich  Convention  to  meet  in  Tokyo 
it  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  It 
was  to  have  been  held  in  1916,  but  the 
war  prevented.  There  will  be  repre- 
sentatives present  from  every  Chris- 
tian country,  but  not  in  such  numbers 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  there 
been  no  war. 

But  many  will  go.  Indeed,  the 
number  seems  limited  by  the  number 
and  capacity  of  ships.  At  least  ten 
parties  will  sail  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  first  left  Seattle 
on  July  30.  Others  sailed  from  Van- 
couver and  San  Francisco.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  conventions  shall 
be  held  at  Manila,  Hongkong,  and 
Canton  on  the  way  out  and  at  other 
places  after  the  Tokyo  meetings  are 
over.  Side  trips  are  also  planned  to 
mission  stations  all  over  the  East.  It 
will,  in  this  way,  be  a  great  mission- 
ary convention  as  well. 

Japan  is  on  tip-toe  of  expectation. 
There  is  something  thrilling  about 
the  East  entertaining  some  2,000 
Western  Christian  leaders.  It  is  a  big 
problem  to  house  so  many  especially 
during  the  housing  shortage  after  the 
war.  Then  the  houses  and  furnish- 
ings are  so  different  from  the  West. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  conceal,  even  by 
true  Eastern  courtesy,  a  considerable 


anxiety.  Will  the  bamboo  and  paper 
houses  and  floors  and  walls  stand  the 
hobnailed  shoe  and  strenuous  muscu- 
larity of  the  visitors  t  Where  will  the 
Westerners  sitt  Can  they  be  under- 
stood t  What  will  they  eatT  Will 
they  understand — and  respect — our 
customs  f  In  the  minds  of  some  in  this 
country  there  is  anxiety  lest  our  peo- 
ple fail  in  Christian  courtesy  under 
the  strain  of  sightseeing. 

As  with  former  world  conferences 
a  great  program  has  been  prepared 
and  speakers  brought  together  from 
all  over  the  world.  A  large  building 
is  being  erected  near  the  Tokyo  rail- 
way station  where  the  meetings  are 
to  be  held.  A  choir  of  1,000  voices 
is  being  assembled ;  200  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  200  mission- 
aries, and  600  volunteer  singers  from 
Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 

There  will  be  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  Sunday-school  books  and  material. 
A  thousand  volumes  were  sent  in  May 
and  many  more  since.  Handiwork 
and  all  activities  will  be  featured  and 
also  photographs  of  classes,  buildings, 
etc.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
raise  a  fund  to  erect  a  permanent 
Sunday-school  building  in  Tokyo 
which  would  also  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  exhibit. 

It  may  be  true  that  at  the  Worid 
Conventions  little  real  study  or  pro- 
gressive thinking  in  religious  educa- 
tion is  done,  but  their  influence  is 
none  the  less  real.  They  give  an 
impetus  to  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  These  conventions 
have  a  glow  and  an  "unction"  that 
is  not  easily  measured  but  which  gives 
inspiration  to  carry  on  when  courage 
and  strength  are  failing. 
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Wb  want  the  golden  role— ^1>o  onto  othen 
as  yon  would  have  them  do  onto  yon/'  and 
Ghriet'B  Baying,  "Then  shaft  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself/'  set  up  in  factories  and  ap- 
plied to  the  total  personnel,  from  stockhold- 
ers, directors  and  president  to  the  unskilled 
day  worker.  We  want  to  exalt  the  word  of 
the  prophet  Micah:  "What  doth  Jehovah 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love 
kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.*» 
^e  want  a  concern  for  the  individual  life, 
which  is  basic  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  to 
have  a  controlling  place  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

The  golden  rule  applied  to  a  factory  must 
mean  certain  great  ideas*  out -of  "which  can 
grow  Christian  practises.  It  means  first  that 
management  and  men  shall  work  out  some 
effective  and  sincere  form  of  organization 
mutually  •satisfactory,  which  shall  give  the 
men  self-erpression,  recognition  of  their 
manhood,  self -protection,  and  a  chance  to  put 
their  thought  and  power  into  action  produc- 
tively, and  which  shall  give  to  capital  and 
management  equally  just  and  self-respecting 
recognition. 

It  means  secondly  not  only  living  wages 
but  the  largest  and  justest  possible  return 
for  the  work  done  by  the  workers,  and  espe- 
cially an  adequate  share  in  increased  pro- 
duction. Returns  to  capital  and  manage- 
ment are  usually  disproportionate,  and  labor 
is  justly  demanding  a  larger  proportionate 
share  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  higher 
level  of  wages.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Church,  this  is  not  only  a  matter  of  right, 
but  the  necessity  of  the  worker  and  his 
family  if  they  are  to  have  good  housing, 
good  food,  sufficient  clothing,  and  recreation, 
and  if  they  are  able  to  educate  the  children 
and  provide  against  sickness  and  old  age. 

The  golden  rule  means,  in  the  third  place, 
new  human  relationship,  between  owners  of 
capital,  managers,  superintendents,  and  the 
men  and  their  families.  It  is  worth  a  heavy 
price  to  restore  those  relationships.  In  every 
considerable  plant  there  should  be  employed 
some  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote 
those  relationships,  who,  for  example,  may 
go  to  the  president  one  day  and  say:  "I 
want  you  to  get  into  your  car*and  go  to  the 
home  of  Ivan  Kolinsky  on  B  street — ^his  lit- 


tle girl  has  died  and  a  call  from  yon  will 
mean  much  to  him  and  the  men." 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  say  to  them 
that  business  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  to 
contribute  to  the  spiritual  development  of 
all  involved — stockholders,  directors,  bank- 
ers, management,  superintendents,  <working- 
men — ^themselves  and  their  families?  As  at 
present  encouraged,  the  competitive  princi- 
ples necessarily  breed  wrong  ways  of  making 
money,  suspicion,  hatred,  antagonism,  and 
sabotage.  These  are  destructive  of  the 
Christian  life  and  tend  to  undo  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  Church,  the  school,  and  the 
home. 

The  golden  rule  demands  the  same  spirit 
and  cooperation  from  the  men.  We  shall 
need,  as  a  Church,  to  speak  the  aame  word 
to  them  with  the  same  earnestness,  when  we 
have  got  to  a  place  where  they  can  hear  us, 
and  where  employers  have  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  cooperate  on  a  democratic  basis. 

The  Christian  principle  takes  one  step 
further,  and  leads  to  the  primary  motive  of 
industry.  Is  the  motive  of  profits,  which 
is  the  primary  motive  of  modern  enterprise, 
a  Christian  motive,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
supplanted  by  or  rigidly  subordinated  to, 
Christ's  great  motive  of  service  f  Here  is 
a  world  of  people,  human-beings  with  eternal 
destinies.  They  have  great  needs,  material 
and  spiritual;  they  have  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  transport,  educate  and  recreate  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  to  develop  the 
godlike  within  them.  That  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  agriculture,  railroading,  manufactur- 
ing, education  and  religion.  Everybody, 
therefore,  who  has  any  part  in  these  proc- 
esses has  a  sacred  calling,  and  ought  to 
work  with  the  same  motive  and  spirit  as 
the  true  minister  and  misadonaiy  who  min- 
ister to  the  religious  needs  of  men. 

Now,  working  exclusively  or  mainly  for 
profits  corrupts  men,  as  working  for  a  sal- 
ary corrupts  a  preacher.  It  tends  to  make 
them  selfish  and  grasping.  The  temptation 
is  irresistible,  unless  one  has  himself  well 
in  hand,  to  make  quick  profits  and  big  prof- 
its, and,  if  possible,  by  manipulation  or 
si)eculation  rather  than  by  production.  In 
a  western  state  there  is  a  whirlwind  of  spec- 
ulation in  land,  which  has  driven  up  values 
and  is  forcing  ambitious  young  farmers  out 
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of  the  State  to  regioxu  where  values  are 
more  reasonable.  The  virus  of  profiteering 
passes  naturally  into  the  emplojees  of  fac- 
tories, and  they  use  the  weapons  of  sabotagOi 
the  strike  and  personal  intimidation  to  get 
all  they  ean. 

The  commercial  spirit,  so-called,  ean  be 
escaped  only  as  men  consciously  work  to 
produce  from  the  motive  of  service.  Once 
again  the  object  of  industry,  if  Christian, 
is  to  meet  great  human  needs,  to  lift  the 
level  of  the  life  of  all,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  largest  number  to  have  the 
best  possible  chance  at  life.  All  who  work 
that  way,  work  in  a  Ohristian  atmosphere, 
which  is  elevating  and  inspiring  and  which 
brings  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  It  will 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  total  per- 
sonnel of  a  factory. 

The  problem  the  nation  is  facing  in  the 
present  industrial  conflict  is  difficult  and 
world-wide,  but  is  susceptible  of  solution. 
What  is  needed  is  faith  in  God,  in  Chris- 
tian principles  and  in  the  fairness  of  em- 
ployers and  workers  as  a  whole.  Those  ex- 
tremists who  turn  to  violence  and  those  re- 
actionaries who  trust  in  force  are  the  joint 
enemies  of  the  public  welfare,  and  of  re- 
ligion and  of  morality.  But  the  men  and 
women  of  faith  and  good-will,  who  believe 
in  the  golden  rule,  who  are  determined  to 
use  whatever  power  they  have  to  work  out 
a  better  industrial  organization,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount — 
they  are  the  hope  of  the  nation.— Commis- 
sion  ON   THI   ChXTBOH   and    SOCIAL   SERVICE 

Fede&al  Council  of  the  Churches. 


American  Aid  for  French 
Churches  and  People 

That  there  is  imperative  need  for 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  American 
churches  in  their  task  of  aiding  the  French 
churches  of  the  war  area,  and  that  the 
French  themselves  are  accomplishing  won- 
ders in  their  gigantic  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion, is  the  message  brought  back  from 
France  by  Mr.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  who 
has  been  survejring  the  relief  and  recon- 
struction work  of  the  Federal  Council's 
Commission  on  Belations  with  France  and 
Belgium.  The  following  is  part  of  hia 
report  given  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Federal  Council: 


'1  have  never  seen  anybody  work  as 
hard  and  as  courageously  as  the  French 
people  are  doing.  I  can  not  express  the 
admiration  I  feel  for  the  work  being  done 
on  the  battlefields,  especially  at  Lens  and 
Lille.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  farm  land 
over  which  the  battles  raged  is  now  under 
cultivation  and  will  produce  grain  this 
year.  The  French  have  gone  over  these 
fields  and  taken  out  the  shells  and  filled 
in  the  shell  holes,  and  taken  away  the 
barbed  wire.  They  have  140  teams  of  14 
men  each,  with  10  tractors  to  each  team, 
that  are  plowing  the  fields  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  This  work  of  plowing  is 
charged  to  the  peasant  against  his  credit 
for  war  damages.  Traveling  through  this 
territory  I  could  almost  imagine  I  was 
back  at  the  front,  with  the  shells  explod- 
ing lUl  about  and  children  running  for 
cover.  One  farmer  told  me  he  had  struck 
fourteen  bodies  in  his  small  field.  Under 
this  united  effort  France,  in  a  year's  time, 
will  be  back  on  her  feet  agriculturally. 

"Living  conditions  in  these  areas  are 
appalling.  The  Frenchman  returns  to  his 
home,  no  matter  whether  anything  is  left 
of  it  or  not.  Bheims,  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed,  now  has  80,000  people 
living  there.  Arras,  which  was  largely  de- 
stroyed by  bombardment,  formerly  had 
28,000  inhabitants;  it  now  has  5,000. 
Vimy,  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Vimy 
Bidge,  had  not  a  house  left  standing. 
About  1,800  of  the  former  population  of 
3,000  have  returned  and  are  living  there. 
Where  do  they  live!  In  cellars,  with  the 
former  first  floor  for  a  roof,  in  cement 
dugouts  and  in  one  and  two  room  shacks. 
Three  rooms  are  a  luxury.  There  are 
often  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  persons  in 
a  two-room  shack.  Under  such  conditions 
children  are  bom.  When  there  is  sickness 
and  disease  in  the  family,  the  awfulness  of 
the  situation  can  be  imagined.  How  do 
these  people  stand  it!  l^ey  must  do  as 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  had  to  do— 
they  must  stop  thinking  or  go  crazy. 

''Laborers  from  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
other  neighboring  countries  have  flocked 
in,  attracted  by  the  good  wages.  These 
men  are  in  much  the  same  circumstances 
as  were  the  American  soldiers — away  from 
home,  no  place  to  go  after  work  and*  apt 
to  come  down  to  a  basis  of  pure  material- 
ism unless  there  is  some  way  to  maintain 
their  morale.  The  church  and  the  T.  M. 
C.  A.  must  do  this.  There  are  still  175 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  being  operated  by  the 
French  army  and  for  civilians  in  the 
devastated  area.  They  are  known  as 
foyers.  The  foyer  at  Bheims  has  eleven 
buildings.  Some  other  towns  have  six  or 
seven,  and  to  see  the  work  they  are  ac- 
complishing is  a  fine  sight.  But  they  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  Church.  I  did  not 
find  in  France  any  particular  contest  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  but  rather 
between  Christianity  and  atheism.     It  is 
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pretty  hard  for  men  to  keep  np  their 
ideals  and  morale  under  such  eireum- 
staneee.  What  is  needed  ia  leadership  of 
a  high  quality.  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  French  pastorB,  particularly 
those  in  the  north.  There  are  also  laymen 
in  charge  of  the  work  in  some  places. 
These  French  pastors  are  working  to- 
gether. There  are  three  committees  in 
Paris  led  by  three  of  the  most  represen- 
tative lajrmen  in  France,  one  the  president 
of  the  Engineering  Society,  the  second,  a 
leading  lawyer,  and  the  third  an  impor- 
tant railroad  man.  There  is  not  a  better 
group  of  business  men  in  charge  of  any 
work  anywhere.  I  said  to  them  that  it  is 
essential  that  this  work  be  properly  main- 
tained and  carried  on.  After  we  have 
given  the  money  and  helped  build  the 
ehurchefi,  the  leaders  are  ready  to  put  it 
up  to  the  people  to  raise  adequate  sums  for 
running  expenses.  They  are  willing  to  do 
their  £are." 


Bun  your  expenditures  on  a  strict  budget 
plan,  devised  and  revised  until  it  fits  your 
individual  family  needs. 
— From  Press  Division^  Government  Loan 
OrganiBation. 


Do-s  and  Don't-s  on  How  to 

Save 

Manage  your  household  or  personal  af- 
fairs in  a  business-like  way — ^pay  cash  and 
do  not  run  bills. 

Save  a  fixt  sum  every  month  and  as 
much  more  as  eircumstanees  will  permit 
and  make  your  savings  work  for  you,  re- 
membering that  government  securities  pay 
well  and  are  the  safest  of  all  securities. 

Memorize  this  rule  and  use  it  to  measure 
all  purchases:  "Never  spend  money  for  any- 
thing which  does  not  add  to  physical  health, 
or  mental  health,  or  moral  health." 

Do  your  own  buying  and  marketing,  yon 
alone  know  what  should  be  bought  to  do 
your  family  the  most  good. 

Have  simple  meals,  of  good  pure  food, 
well  cooked  and  served;  remember  there  is 
no  economy  in  inferior  quality,  but  that  a 
reduction  in  quantity  is  often  necessary  for 
health. 

Dont  indulge  in  foods  and  drinks  be- 
tween meals.  Amusement  at  the  expense  of 
one's  health  is  expensive  indeed. 

Boy  only  simple,  well  made  furnishings 
and  fomiture.  They  cost  less  to  clean  and 
last  longer. 

Do  not  buy  an  article  for  whidi  you  have 
no  definite  use.  Once  yon  are  past  the 
"bargain  table''  the  desire  for  possession 
leaves  you. 

Don't  buy  "faddy"  clothes  to  be  soon  dis- 
carded, think  of  price  and  wearing  qual- 
ities as  wen  as  of  style. 


Church  Problems  and  Seminary 

Training 

Becognition  of  the  growing  importance 
of  many  special  problems  that  the  churches 
are  called  to  face  cooperatively  as  well  as 
individually  is  shown  in  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Department  of  Home 
Service  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  for 
the  coming  year.  Nineteen  courses  are 
listed  which  deal  with  various  phases  of 
social  work,  types  of  communities,  surveys 
and  administration,  and  with  a  study  of 
interdenominational  movements.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Executive  Secretaries  of  the  various 
city  federations  of  churches,  as  a  mark  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  pioneer  efforts  of 
Union  to  develop  instruction  in  this  field, 
are  planning  to  hold  their  annual  conference 
for  next  year  in  New  York  at  the  Seminary, 
the  session  to  last  a  week  instead  of  the 
usual  three  days. — ^From  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


The  Mayflower  Still  Is 
Sailing  On! 

Pilgrim  Anniversary  Hymn 

Tune— ^'Duke  Street"  or  "Truro" 

"The  Lord  hath  more  truth  and  light  yet 
to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  Word."  (Pas- 
tor Robinson's  farewell  to  the  Mayflower 
Pilgrims.) 

More  light  shall  break  from  out  thy  Word 
For  Pilgrim  followers  of  the  gleam, 

Till,  led  by  thy  free  spirit,  Lord, 
We  see  and  share  the  Pilgrim  dreamt 

What  mighty  hopes  are  in  our  care. 
What  holy  dreams  of  brotherhood; 

God  of  our  Fathers,  help  us  dare 
Their  passion  for  the  common  goodl 

Wild  roars  the  blast,  the  storm  is  high  I 
Above  the  storm  are  shining  still 
The  lights  by  which  we  live  and  die; 
Our  peace  is  ever  in  thy  will  I 

The  ancient  stars,  the  ancient  faith, 
Defend  us  till  our  voyage  is  done^ 

Across  the  floods  of  fear  and  death 
The  Mayflower  still  is  sailing  on! 

— ^AiiLEN  Eastman  Cboss. 
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Oct.  3-9 — Liife's  Primal  Source 

(Pb.  87:  7) 

The  words  of  the  text  referred  to 
above  constitute  the  refrain  of  a  song 
sung  by  a  company  of  pilgrims  march- 
ing to  Zion  with  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads.  While  singing  in  .con- 
cert each  one  spoke  for  himself,  say- 
ing, "All  my  springs  are  in  thee/* 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  direct 
address  to  Qod.  These  pilgrims  did 
not  speak  about  God,  they  spoke  to 
him;  they  did  not  say,  "All  my 
springs  are  in  him,"  but,  "All  my 
springs  are  in  thee."  They  realized 
his  personality,  and  entered  into  im- 
mediate and  conscious  communion 
with  him.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
evade  direct  contact  with  God,  but 
worship  never  reaches  its  true  end 
until  God  is  found  and  the  soul  loses 
itself  in  him.  The  thing  which  this 
pilgrim  band  aflSrmed,  and  kept  re- 
peating until  it  sank  in,  is  the  most 
important  and  vital  truth  that  can 
occupy  the  mind  of  man.  In  God  is 
life's  primal  source.  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  life.  In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  We  came  from 
him,  we  return  to  him.  We  can  not 
live  independently  of  him,  but  must 
needs  keep  seeking  him  until  we  find 
him. 

When  Florence  Nightingale  re- 
turned from  the  Crimea  she  was 
asked,  "What  did  you  find  to  be  the 
most  important  need  of  the  wounded 
soldiers,  in  the  hospitals!"  She  an- 
swered— "God."  That  is  the  most  im- 
portant need  of  everybody.  All  our 
springs  of  being  and  of  well-being 
are  in  him. 

1.  He  is  the  primal  source  of  our 
physical  life.  If  we  go  back  far 
enough  in  our  search  after  the  origin 
of  life  we  come  to  the  living  God.  All 
life  is  from  life.  The  old  creation 
story   reads,  "Jehovah   God   formed 


man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  liv- 
ing soul."  And  no  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  genesis  of  life  has 
yet  been  advanced. 

2.  He  is  the  primal  source  of  spiri- 
tual life — "the  Father  of  our  spirits," 
in  whose  image  and  for  whose  friend- 
ship we  have  been  made.  Our  clos- 
est kinship  is  with  God,  and  never  do 
we  come  to  ourselves  until  we  rise 
from  natural  to  spiritual  sonship  and 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  moral 
nature  by  making  God  the  very  life  of 
our  lives. 

3.  He  is  the  source  of  our  suste- 
nance, physical  and  spiritual.  The 
life  he  gives  he  sustains.  He  is  the 
element  in  which  it  is  nourished. 
From  him  comes  strength  for  life's 
battle — strength  of  arm  and  strength 
of  soul.  The  inflow  of  his  power  is 
in  us  "a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life." 

4.  He  is  the  primal  and  unfailing 

source  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope — 

sufficient  unto  all  things. 

"When  all  created  streams  are  dry 
His  fulness  is  the  same." 

To  turn  from  him,  and  seek  else- 
where for  inward  satisfaction  is  to 
court  bitter  disappointment.  Speak- 
ing through  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
Jehovah  says :  "My  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils;  they  have  forsaken 
me,  the  living  fountain  of  waters,  and 
they  have  hewn  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water."  From  this  folly  to-day  there 
is  no  sign  of  abstinence. 

Equally  foolish  is  the  attempt  to 
find  the  souPs  true  life  in  the  external 
things  of  religion.  As  the  palm  tree 
sends  its  roots  down  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  desert  until  it  finds  the  hidden 
water  springs,  so  the  soul  must  send 
its  roots  down  beneath  the  dead  dog- 
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mas  and  outward  forms  until  it  finds 
God.  The  commentator  who  makes 
our  text  ready  "All  our  springs  are  in 
Zion/'  has  missed  the  mark.  We  need 
our  Zions  but  our  Zions  are  of  value 
only  as  they  are  meeting  places  with 
God.  Finding  him  we  see  the  invisi- 
ble, touch  the  intangible^  drink  the 
spiritual;  they  get  to  the  Ultimate 
Reality,  in  which  alone  the  soul  of 
man  can  realize  its  true  life  and  find 
its  perfect  satisfaction. 


Oct.  10-16— Life's  Fixt  Center 

(Jer.  14: 13) 

As  originally  spoken  the  words,  ^'I 
will  give  you  assured  peace  in  this 
place,"  were  a  false  prophecy.  Out- 
ward peace  in  the  sense  of  the  absence 
of  sword  and  famine  was  not  for 
Israel  at  that  time.  In  the  spiritual 
sense  in  which  they  are  usually  taken, 
these  words  are  eternally  true.  God 
^ives  assured  peace.  He  is  the  fixt 
center  of  the  soul,  and  as  such  he  is 
a  felt  necessity.  Not  more  unerr- 
ingly does  the  magnetic  needle  point 
to  the  pole  than  does  the  soul  of  man 
turn  to  God.  Tremblingly,  it  may 
be,  and  with  vibrations  nfanifold,  yet 
with  an  instinct  strong  and  true  as 
nature  itself  does  the  spirit  of  men 
seek  **the  Father  of  spirits."  What 
mean  the  moral  discontent  and  mental 
unrest  in  the  heart  of  man  but  this — 
that  man  is  seeking  God  as  the  fixt 
center  of  his  life. 

A  dependent  being  must  lean  upon 
something.  As  a  olimbing  plant  sends 
forth  its  tendrils  in  search  of  a  sup- 
port, the  soul  reaches  out  and  up  for 
something  upon  which  to  stay  itself. 
In  its  blindest  searchings  it  is  seeking 
after  God,  if  haply  it  may  find  him. 
Man  has  a  hunger  for  the  Infinite  and 
never  is  his  deepest  yearning  satisfied 
untU  he  finds  the  absolute  good  in  the 
infinite  God. 

For  a  time  man  may  be  self-cen- 
tered«  Upon  his  complacent  brow  may 


be  read,  ''Sufficient  unto  myself." 
But  repeated  failures  are  sure  to 
bring  at  last  a  revelation  of  weakness, 
and  drive  forever  away  all  thoughts 
of  self-sufficiency.  At  such  a  time,  in 
order  to  find  its  true  center,  the  soul 
must  go  out  of  itself.  It  must  find 
something  firm  and  stable.  A  dying 
infidel  was  urged  by  his  associates  to 
*Qiold  on."  Lifting  up  his  weary 
eyes  he  asked,  ''Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  hold 
on  tof"  That  is  the  question.  Man 
needs  something  to  hold  on  to;  and 
to  find  it  he  hsEs  not  to  look  within, 
but  out  and  up. 

The  fixt  center  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  world  which  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  said  to  be  in  God,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  said  to  be  in  Christ.  "He 
is  our  peace."  "In  him  all  things  con- 
sist" or  hold  together.  He  is  the 
ground  of  human  solidarity,  the  cen- 
ter of  stability,  unity  and  rest  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  world.  Ad- 
dressing weary  and  heavy  laden  souls 
he  says,  "Come  unto  me  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  He  undertakes  to  do 
for  humanity  what  no  mere  man  can 
do.  When  he  is  found,  sin-tossed  and 
sorrow-tossed  souls  settle  down  on 
him  exclaiming — 

"Now  rest  mj  long  divided  heart,        « 
Fixt  on  this  blissful  center,  rest!'' 

The  rest  which  Christ  gives  is  a  pres- 
ent experience,  it  is  not  rest  from 
trouble,  but  rest  in  trouble.  "In  this 
world,"  says  he,  "ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation, but  in  me  peac^."  For  no  one 
is  there  deliverance  in  flight,  and 
life's  ills  have  to  be  faced  and  borne. 
Best  comes  not  from  change  of  place 
but  from  change  of  heart.  The  prom- 
ise runs,  "I  will  give  you  assured 
peace  in  this  place" ;  that  is,  the  place 
which  you  now  occupy.  God's  peace 
is  for  us  where  we  are.  It  is  to  be  en- 
joyed in  the  present.  To-morrow  will 
take  care  for  the  things  of  itself;  suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof 
and  also  the  good  therof . 
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"Just  one  day  at  a  time,  dear. 

To  troBt  God  unafraid; 
Just  one  dajy  not  two,  dear 
In  which  to  be  undismayed.'' 

Perfect  faith,  like  perfect  love,  cast- 
eth  out  fear.  "The  heart  of  the  right- 
eous is  fixt,  trusting  in  the  Lord." 
The  surface  of  life  may  be  troubled, 
but  within  all  is  calm  as  the  ocean 
depths. 


Oct.  17-83— Life's  Ideal 

(Phil.  3 :  14) 

An  artist  when  asked,  '^What  is 
your  best  picture!"  replied,  *Ttfy 
next."  It  is  so  with  every  aspiring 
soul — ^the  best  is  yet  to  be.  To  attain 
the  highest  success  a  man  must  be  con- 
tinually outstripping  his  past.  He 
must  forget  it,  save  to  learn  what 
lessons  he  may  from  his  mistakes  and 
failures;  and  must  keep  stretching 
forward  to  ^^he  things  that  are  be- 
fore." 

The  things  before  are  new  things; 
they  ought  also  to  be  higher  things. 
Without  a  worthy  ideal  luring  us  on 
there  can  be  no  progress.  Fortunate- 
ly the  highest  ideal  conceivable  has 
been  furnished.  Here  it  is  defined  as 
"The  prize  of  the  upward  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus"  (R.  V.  marginal 
reading).  The  prize  of  life  is  won 
by  obeying  the  upward  call  of  God  as 
it  comes  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus, 
in  whom  the  divine  ideal  has  been 
made  concrete  and  visible.  To  follow 
him  is  to  follow  the  highest;  it  is  to 
win  the  prize  he  won,  when  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
he  endured  the  cross,  despising  its 
shame. 

The  call  of  God,  outspoken  in  the 
word,  inspoken  in  the  soul,  and  ex- 
prest  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  always 
an  upward  call.  It  is  a  call  to  rise  to 
a  higher  level  of  living — a  call  to  look 
higher,  to  aim  higher,  to  move  higher. 
God  lets  no  gospel-enlightened  soul 
alone,  but  ever  keeps  saying  to  him, 
"If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 


things  which  are  above.''  "There  are 
voices  calling  downward  as  well  as 
upward."  Tennyson's  "Two  Voices'' 
supplies  a  good  illustration  of  this 
double  call. 

Every  Christian  is  an  idealist.  He 
has  sworn  to  follow  the  best,  and  to 
shape  his  life  not  according  to  human 
standards  but  according  to  the  pat- 
tern shown  to  him  on  the  mount  of 
heavenly  vision.  The  conflict  he  has 
to  wage  is  not  always  between  the 
good  and  the  bad,  quite  as  often  it  is 
between  the  good  and  the  best.  A 
fitting  motto  for  every  Christian 
would  be,  "My  utmost  for  the  best." 

Every  Christian  is  a  climber.  He 
is  constantly  reaching  up  to  higher 
things.  In  obeying  the  upward  call 
he  takes  the  upward  way.  In  doing 
that  he  follows  the  law  of  ascent, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  has  been  finely  set  forth  by 
a  Mexican  poet  in  the  following  lines: 

''All  things  climb  a  starry  stair, 
By  a  law  that  no  man  knows, 
What  was  yesterday  a  thorn 
Shall  to-morrow  be  a  rose; 
What  is  now  a  chrysalis 
Soon  shall  soar,  free  fluttering; 
What  was  yesterday  a  wirii 
Will  to-morrow  be  a  wing!" 

But  the  law  of  development,  which 
in  nature  works  by  necessity,  within 
the  moral  sphere  is  wrought  out  by 
free  and  conscious  effort.  Moral 
ascent  is  always  an  achievement.  No 
one  climbs  the  starry  stairs  of  moral 
preeminence  without  persistent  effort. 
But  there  is  in  most  people  a  sti^nge 
reluctance  to  make  the  effort.  To 
overcome  natural  inertia  the  spurs 
have  to  be  plunged  into  the  sides  of 
a  flagging  resolution,  and  all  the 
latent  powers  of  the  soul  have  to  be 
called  into  exercise  to  carry  out  **the 
supreme  choice.^'  This  one  thing  I 
do,  leaving  in  the  rear  the  irrevocable 
past,  I  press  on  to  the  higher  things, 
keeping  my  eyes  upon  the  goal  as  the 
pilot  keeps  his  eyes  upon  the  harbor 
lights. 
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Oct.  £4-^0— Life's  Goal 

(Heb.  6:  1) 

Life's  goal  is  perfection;  nothing 
less  and  nothing  else.  With  anything 
short  of  that  no  soul  can  be  satisfied. 
The  eternal  dissatisfaction  of  man 
with  present  attainments  is  a  call  and 
an  urge  to  ''press  on  unto  perfection." 

The  particular  aspect  of  progress 
toward  the  goal,  which  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  in 
mind  when  he  penned  the  words  re- 
ferred to  above,  was  progress  toward 
perfection  in  religious  knowledge  and 
practise.  The  first  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  were  to  be  left 
behind.  These  first  principles  were 
the  external  things  of  religion — ^the 
things  pertaining  to  forms  and  cere- 
monies. The  movement  of  progress 
wsa  to  be  from  the  outward  to  the 
spirituaL  This  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  trend  of  things  in  the  Bible 
itself — which  is  a  developing  revela- 
tion— setting  forth  a  process  of  pro- 
gressive moral  education.  It  shows 
that  there  is  no  stopping  place  in 
religious  development.  Think,  for 
instance,  of  the  great  distance 
traveled  in  it  between  the  Levitical 
code  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount! 
Human  perfection  is  relative,  not  ab- 
solute. It  admits  of  degrees.  An 
atom  is  as  perfect  as  a  planet;  an 
oleander  in  a  flower  pot  in  the  arctic 
is  as  perfect  as  an  oleander  large  and 
luxurious  in  the  tropics.  Paul  speaks 
of  himself  as  not  ''already  made 
perfect,"  but  he  was  on  the  road. 
Between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
there  is  always  more  or  less  disparity, 
and  that  disparity  is  most  keenly  felt 
by  up-struggling  souls.  Finality  has 
no  place  in  the  scheme  of  human  life, 
and  certainly  it  has  no  place  in 
religion.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to 
progress  in  the  religious  life  than  the 
belief  that  a  point  may  be  reached 
where  the  soul  can  rest  at  ease,  and 
look  upon  the  battle  as  over. 

The  call  is  to  press  "unto  perfec- 


tion" ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  per- 
fection. Perfection  is  to  be  the  final 
goal,  and  every  step  taken  is  to  be 
toward  it.  "Man  is  not  in  a  state  of 
being  so  much  as  of  becoming."  As 
Browning  puts  it,  progress  is 

"Man's  distinetiTe  mark  alone; 
Not  God's,  and  not  the  beasts;  God  is,  thej 

are; 
Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  yet  to  be.'' 

Upon  this  rock  "holiness  move- 
ments'^ have  been  wrecked.  Th^ 
have  lost  their  power  because  they 
have  failed  to  learn  the  truth  which 
modem  psychology  emphasizes — that 
all  progress  is  slow  and  difficult.  The 
mystics  were  wiser.  They  spoke  of 
the  ladder  of  perfection  as  hard  to 
climb,  and  described  the  ascent  of  the 
soul  as  consisting  of  three  distinct 
stages,  to  wit ;  (1)  The  purgiative  life 
— marked  by  repentance,  confession, 
and  amendment ;  (2)  the  illuminative 
life — marked  by  growth  in  knowledge 
and  the  practise  of  good  works;  (3) 
the  unitive  life — ^marked  by  complete 
cmrrender,  complete  consecration,  and 
union  with  the  will  of  Ood  in  all 
things.  Nor  did  they  imagine  that 
the  top  of  the  scala  perfectionis  could 
be  reached  at  a  single  bound,  but  only 
rung  by  rung.  Nor  did  they  dream 
that  a  point  could  ever  be  attained 
where  climbing  would  be  at  an  end. 

Browning  is  right  in  affirming  that 

''Earth  is  no  goal,  but  starting  point  of 
man." 

Its  summer  is  too  short  and  its 
winter  too  long  to  allow  character  to 
come  to  complete  maturity.  Perfec- 
tion in  its  fulness  can  be  found  only 
within  the  veil. 

''On  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  the  heayen 
A  perfect  round." 


Oct.  Sl-Nov.  6 — Citizenship  and 

Religion     (Acts  21 :  39) 

Paul  here  declares  himself  ^'a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city."  Tarsus  was 
not  one  of  the  world's  great  centers, 
but  it  was  a  free  city,  and  Paul  was 
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proud  of  its  honorable  citizenship, 
which  had  come  to  him  as  an  heir- 
loom. It  is  a  sad  thing  when  one  is 
ashamed  of  the  city  of  his  birth  or 
residence.  A  Chicago  priest  putting 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  little 
son  of  Irish  emigrants,  whose  home  he 
was  visiting,  remarked,  '^A  fine  boy 
that,  perhaps  one  day  he  will  be  an 
alderman."  "God  forbid,"  was  the 
mother's  instant  and  fervent  reply. 
Evidently  she  did  not  consider  the 
aldermanic  office,  as  she  knew  it, 
much  of  an  honor. 

Every  Christian  has  citizen  duties 
which  he  is  under  obligation  to  dis- 
charge; and  he  is  to  discbarge  them 
better  becafuse  he  is  a  Chx-istian..  He 
IS  not  to  keep  his  religion  and  his 
politics  in  watertight  compartments, 
but  is  to  allow  them  to  mix.  He  is  to 
'^nder  unto  Xllaesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's"  no  less  faithfully  than 
he  is  to  "render  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

There  are  two  texts  bearing  on  this 
subject  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  greatly  obscured.  The  one  is, 
"Our  conversation  is  in  heaven" 
(Phil.  3:20).  It  ought  to  read  "Our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven";  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  any  the  less  on 
earth.  It  is  in  heaven  ideally;  it  is 
on  earth  practically.  The  other  text 
is,  *^et  your  conversation  be  as  it 
becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ"  (Phil. 
1 :27) .  This  ought  to  read,  **Let  your 
citizenship  be  worthy  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  or  more  idiomatically,  "Be- 
have as  citizens  worthily"  (so  R.  V. 
marginal  reading).  Both  of  these 
texts  assume  that  a  good  citizen  will 
be  a  good  citizen.  His  religion  will 
purify  his  politics  and  glorify  his 
patriotism. 

1.  He  will  be  obedient  to  his  coun- 
try's laws — except  when  a  question  of 
principle  is  involved;  and  then  he 
will  take  higher  ground  and  say,  "I 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man." 
But  when  conscience  is  not  involved 


he  will  render  implicit  obedience  to 
existing  laws — ^laboring  meantime  for 
the  removal  from  the  statute  book  of 
every  law  that  is  unwise  or  unjust. 

2.  He  will  be  pu:blic-spirited — be- 
ing more  solicitous  about  his  citizen 
duties  than  about  his  citizen  rights, 
and  thinking  more  of  what  he  can 
give  to  society  than  of  what  he  can 
get  out  of  it.  He  will  scorn  to  be  a 
social  parasite,  but  will  shoulder  his 
civic  responsibilities — ^p  a  y  i  n  g  his 
taxes  cheerfully,  putting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  above  his  personal 
interests,  and  laboring  in  all  things 
for  the  public  good. 

3.  He  wiU  strive  after  the  highest 
national  ideals — ^aiming  at  the  correc- 
tion of  existing  abuses,  and  at  the 
improvement  of  existing  conditions. 
His  heartiest  support  will  be  given  to 
such  objects  as  better  housing,  im- 
proved factory  regulations,  the  ab- 
olition of  child  labor,  better  city  gov- 
ernment, better  newspapers,  better 
schools.  He  will  fight  every  wicked 
monopoly  which  like  a  mighty  octopus 
is  strangling  the  nation's  life.  He 
will  work  for  the  development  of  a 
civic  conscience,  and  for  everything 
that  will  lift  up  the  social  level. 

4.  He  will  be  a  true  cosmopolitan 
— a  citizen  of  the  world  as  well  as  a 
citizen  of  a  particular  nation.  He 
will  work  to  have  his  nation  take  its 
place  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  and 
take  its  part  in  the  settlement  of 
international  affairs.  For  such  selfish 
isolation  as  that  into  which  some  pol- 
iticians are  seeking  to  bring  us  he 
will  pray  Gk)d  that  we  may  be  de- 
livered, so  that  we  may  no  longer 
have  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame  be- 
fore a  scornful  world. 

5.  He  will  seek  to  build  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion  into  the  life  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Know- 
ing that  the  corrupt  classes  are  the 
dangerous  classes,  he  will  seek  to 
make  good  citizens  by  making  good 
men. 
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A  BACKGROUND  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY 


In  early  Babylonian  history  a  few 
names  stand  ont  with  striking  dis- 
tinctness. Two  are  those  of  Sargon  I 
and  his  son  Naram-Sin,  which  are 
landmarks  in  the  story  because  of 
their  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  But  impor- 
tant as  these  personages  were,  a  still 
unsettled  matter  is  their  chronological 
placing.  How  dissonant  are  the  voices 
of  students  may  be  seen  when  Jastrow 
gives  the  (impossibly  low)  figure  of 
c.  2500  B.C.  for  Sargon;  in  the  New 
International  Encyclopedia  the  (now 
improbably  early)  figure  of  c.  3750 
B.C.  is  implied.  But  indications  are 
gradually  accumulating  which  poiat 
to  a  date  between  3000  (R.  W. 
Sogers;  cf.  his  History  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  Vol.  I,  pp.  .49ff.)  and 
3400  B.C.  for  Sargon  and  Naram- 
Sin.  The  (astronomically  derived) 
dating  of  Hammurapi  (2123-2081 
B.C.)  places  him  nearly  200  years 
back  of  Jastrow's  determination 
(1958-1916  B.C.,  Religious  Belief  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  433).  We 
can  reckon  with  certainty  upon  four 
dynasties  of  known  length  of  465 
years  and  another  dynasty  of  un- 
known length  but  probably  of  200 
years  between  2123  and  Naram-Sin. 
This  carries  his  date  back  at  least 
to  nearly  2800  B.C.,  with  a  consid- 
erably higher  date  probable.  So  that 
from  these  data  we  arrive  at  close  to 
3000  B.C.  as  Naram-Sin's  period. 

A  lead  from  another  side  is  opened 
by  Dr.  W.  P.  Albright  in  The  Journal 
of  Egyptian  ArchcBology  for  April, 
1920.  He  proposes  a  synchronism  be- 
tween Naram-Sin  and  Menes,  the  first 
d3mastic  king  of  Egypt.  This  is  based 
on  a  triumphal  inscription  of  the 
Akkadian  king  in  which  he   claims 


to  have  defeated  ''Mani  of  Magan/' 
and  on  a  passage  in  a  Babylonian 
chronicle  which  says  that  Naram-Sin 
went  to  '^agan"  and  'Vanquished 
MannUy  the  mighty  king  of  Magan." 

There  are  three  items  among  others 
that  stand  out  here.  The  first  is  the 
equation  Mani  (Mannu)  -»  Menes, 
which  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  The 
second  is  the  identification  of  Magan 
with  Egypt,  which  has  supi)ort  as 
late  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The 
third  is  the  use  of  the  term  "mighty^' 
with  the  name  Mannu — ^the  argument 
is  that  so  emphatic  an  adjective  could 
be  applied  to  no  lesser  personage  than 
the  king  of  Egypt,  the  only  one  who 
ruled  a  domain  at  all  comparable  to 
Naram-Sin's  own.  That  Naram-Sin 
came  into  conflict  with  Egypt — it  only 
by  a  hasty  raid — ^is  not  at  all  im- 
probable. His  armies  certainly  were 
on  the  Syrian  coast  and  might  easily 
have  reached  the  Delta.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  forces  of 
Menes  were  in  Palestine,  and  met 
Naram-Sin's  soldiery  there.  Horus 
Na'rmer  (the  posthumous  designa- 
tion of  Menes)  claims  capture  of 
120,000  prisoners,  and  a  likely  source 
of  prisoners  was  Palestine.  Further 
Egyptian  legend  ascribes  ^'a  catas- 
trophe to  the  close  of  Menes'  reign" 
which  would  fit  in  with  a  defeat  by 
the  Akkadian. 

These  lines  of  argument  make 
plausible,  therefore,  the  assumption 
of  the  contemporaneity  of  Naram-Sin 
and  Menes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  chronology  of  the  early 
Egyptian  dynasties  is  still  in  doubt. 
In  itself,  an  established  synchronism 
between  the  two  kings  gets  us  little 
further  toward   an  absolute  dating. 
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Albright  ventures  to  suggest  2950  B.C. 
foi  Menes  and  2925  b.c.  for  Naram- 
Sin.  Breasted,  who  has  hitherto 
ranked  among  the  advocates  for  low 
Egyptian  dates,  suggests  c.  3400  B.a 
for  Menes  (History  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  p.  25).  This  is  against 
the  extremely  high  dating  by  Petrie, 
who  gives  4777  for  the  founding  of 
the  first  dynasty. 
Petrie's  date  probably  errs  by  a 


whole  Sothic  cycle  of  1460  years, 
which  would  bring  the  date  down  to 
about  3300  b.c. 

In  other  words,  a  series  of  compu- 
tations based  on  different  sets  of  data 
seems  to  be  pointing  with  consider- 
able approach  to  agreement  to  the 
period  3400-3000  b.c.  as  that  of  the 
dynasty  of  Akkad  (Sargon,  Naram- 
Sin,  etc.)  and  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
Egypt.  — G.  W.  G. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  (STUDIES  IN 

MATTHEW) 

Professor  James  Moffat,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  United  Free  Church  College, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 


Oct.  3 — Birth  and  Childhood  of 

Jesus 

(Matt.  C9iapters  1  and  2) 

Nature,  said  a  great  scientist,  is 
never  abrupt,  and  the  aim  of 
Miatthew's  story  in  these  chapters  is 
to  show  that  even  the  new  departure 
in  the  world's  living,  marked  -by  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  carried  on  the  earlier 
promises  and  purpose  of  God.  Jesus 
was  bom  into  a  Jewish  family  of 
Davidic  descent,  and  bom  to  fulfil  the 
highest  anticipation  of  the  past.  God 
realizes  in  him  the  old  hope  of  God 
with  us  (1:23),  and  this  thought  re- 
curs in  the  middle  (18 :20)  and  at  the 
end  of  the  gospel  (28 :20).  The  Chris- 
tian Church  inherits  to  the  full  the 
ancient  promises  of  God's  real  pres- 
ence; the  incarnation  of  Jesus  is  the 
flowering  of  a  seed  which  had  lain  in 
the  soil  of  the  older  faith. 

But  the  fulfilment  is  unexpected. 

"They  were  all  looking  for  a  king, 

To  slaj  their  foes  and  lift  them  high : 
Thou  cam'st,  a  little  babj  thing, 
That  made  a  woman  cry." 

No  one  dreamed  of  the  future  hero 
or  Messiah  of  the  people  being  born 
in  a  humble  condition.  The  birth  of 
Jesus  was  a  surprize;  it  took  men 
aback.  They  anticipated,  as  we  are 
still  apt  to  do,  that  God's  full  and 
striking   revelation    would   be    some 


flashing,  sudden  interposition  from 
the  skies;  whereas  it  came  quietly 
with  the  birth  of  a  child,  '<  who  came 
to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'' 
Sin  had  interrupted  the  fellowship  of 
God  with  men.  The  divine  presence 
implies  the  removal  of  sins,  and  this 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  among  men.  So  deep 
a  work  required  a  deeper  aid  than 
any  spectacular  or  dramatic  interven- 
tion from  heaven.  We  see  that  now, 
but  it  was  a  genuine  surprize  to  most 
in  that  age,  and  Matthew  tells  his 
story  to  explain  why  it  had  to  be,  in 
Gtod's  order. 

Another  thought  in  the  story  is 
that  from  the  first  Jesus  was  wd- 
comed  by  the  non-Jewish  world  with 
homage.  He  came  to  save  ^*his  peo- 
ple," but  his  people  were  not  to  be 
simply  Jews.  Wise  men  from  the 
East  brought  offerings  to  his  cradle 
at  Bethlehem.  The  Jewish  authori- 
ties were  not  interested  at  all;  the 
only  Jewish  person  who  concerned 
himself  was  the  tyrant  Herod,  and 
his  jealous  interest  spiced  a  malig- 
nant desire  to  do  away  with  one  whom 
he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Judaism.  The  en- 
tire story  illustrates  God^s  wonderful 
guidance.  The  child,  like  the  seed,  is 
exposed  to  danger  at  once.    But  God 
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overrules  this  peril,  and  secures  the 
future  of  his  plan.  Thus  the  tale  of 
the  second  chapter  is  a  popular  illus- 
tration of  God's  guidance  in  two 
ways;  (1)  by  revealing  the  interest 
which  Jesus  is  to  awaken  beyond  Ju- 
daism, and  (2)  by  showing  how  no 
opposition  of  the  Jews  can  avail  to 
crush  the  gospel.  To  the  world  of 
that  day  it  seemed  quite  natural  that 
God  should  work  by  means  of  dreams 
and  of  astrology.  Such  a  belief  is 
less  natural  to  ourselves,  but  it  en- 
shrines the  permanent  faith  in  God 
as  the  providential  Worker,  who  has 
all  things  at  his  command.  From  the 
first,  Christianity  is  not  left  to  itself 
on  a  precarious,  beautiful  path ;  it  has 
God  over  it,  to  protect  it  and  to  safe- 
guard its  future.  This  lesson  we  can 
draw  without  hesitation  from  Mat- 
thew's stories  in  these  chapters. 


Oct.  10 — Baptism  and  Temp- 
tation of  Jesus 

(Matt.  3:1—4:11) 

The  mission  of  Jesus  opens  in  the 
midst  of  a  revival  movement,  headed 
by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  Jesus  is  baptized  by  him, 
not  "confessing  his  sins,"  like  the 
other  converts,  but  in  fulfilment  of 
his  duty  toward  God,  i.  e.,  as  part  of 
a  religious  man's  duty  to  the  will  of 
God  which  calls  for  fresh  consecra- 
tion to  the  kingdom.  Later  on,  it 
will  be  clear  that  Jesus  is  greater  than 
he  seems ;  meantime  he  is  one  of  God's 
people,  yielding  to  God's  call  for  as- 
piration, ready  for  every  requirement 
of  God.  Jesus  does  not  begin  by 
claiming  exemption  from  the  lot  of 
^liis  brethren."  But  no  sooner  is  he 
baptized  than  his  uniqueness  is  re- 
vealed. He  is  made  conscious  of  his 
divine  sonship  as  involving  a  divine 
mission  which  is  to  be  higher  than 
any  mission  like  that  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Before  he  came  to  be  bap- 
tized, he  was  conscious  of  being  God's 
Son,  set  apart  for  special  service  to 


God  and  man.  Now,  at  the  hour  of 
his  consecration  of  himself,  this  vision 
of  service  opens  out,  and  brings  a 
sense  of  authority  with  it.  The  divine 
voice  is,  "This  is  my  Son,  the  Beloved, 
in  him  is  my  delight."  The  title 
"Beloved"  was  a  Jewish  name  for 
the  Messiah,  but  Jesus  is  first  "and 
foremost  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and 
it  is  because  he  is  that  that  he  is 
the  Messiah.  His  relationship  to  the 
Father  determined  his  mission. 

But  this  consciousness  of  new  au- 
thority is  at  once  challenged.  The 
story  of  the  temptation  brings  out  the 
new  features  in  his  mission  and  com- 
mission (1)  Spiritual  exaltation  can 
hold  up  nature  (see  John.  4:31-34), 
but  only  for  a  time.  Jesus  became 
hungry,  and  is  tempted  to  think  that 
his  imique  position  entitled  him  to 
work  a  miracle  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  physical  cravings.  He  put  aside 
the  temptation,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  his  first  word  after  the  baptism 
is  on  the  religious  duty  of  man :  "Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God."  He  was  conscious  of 
his  divine  powers,  and  tempted  to  ap- 
ply them  practically,  but  he  refused 
to  believe  that  they  were  intended  for 
self-gratification.  That  would  be  to 
infringe  God's  care  and  will.  To 
trust  God  is  man's  first  task.  (2) 
Then  came  the  very  opposite  tempta- 
tion. If  God  can  be  trusted  abso- 
lutely, why  not  risk  my  life  f  But  it 
is  presumption  to  demand  divine  in- 
tervention in  dangers  which  are 
sought  out  or  in  difficulties  which  are 
deliberately  or  wilfully  encountered. 
"To  do  what  Satan  wished  him  to  do," 
i.e.,  to  fling  himself  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple,  as  if  to  see  how  far 
God  would  keep  him,  "would  be  not 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  faith,  but 
the  extent  of  his  presumption."  Fi- 
nally, he  repels  the  suggestion  that  by 
means  of  any  unworthy  deference 
he  could  attain  the  promised  end  of 
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his  mission,  lordship  over  the  world. 
Observe  that  all  these  temptations 
arose  out  of  his  consciousness  of  di- 
vine sonship  and  authority.  It  is  no 
sin  to  be  tempted.  Temptations  some- 
times assail  us  as  we  are  most  alive 
to  our  duties,  and  the  experience  of 
JesuB  is  a  proof  that  the  consciousness 
of  a  divine  call  may  bring  a  passing 
experience  of  uncertainty  about  the 
issues  of  that  calL  A  voice  from 
heaven  is  sometimes  followed  by 
voices  from  'below,  from  the  lower 
side  of  our  nature.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  time  which  is  so  likely  to  expose 
us  to  evil  suggestion  as  the  time  im- 
mediately after  we  have  been  uplifted 
and  inspired. 


Oct.  17 — Jesus  Begins  His 
Ministry 

(Matt.  4:12-25) 

John's  arrest  does  not  intimidate 
Jesus;  it  sets  him  free  to  go  on  with 
his  work,  altho  in  the  north  instead  of 
in  the  south.  He  begins  with  the 
same  word  as  John,  "repent."  But 
the  word  meant  more  from  him  than 
from  John.  It  was  a  word  of  com- 
mand to  prepare  for  God's  kingdom, 
which  he  was  himself  inaugurating. 
God's  kingdom  meant  the  new  order 
of  things,  the  divine  rule  over  the 
lives  of  men,  very  much  what  we 
mean  by  "a  good  time  coming."  But 
Jesus  taught  that  it  was  only  for  good 
men.  A  vital  change  was  needful,  in 
order  to  receive  this  spiritual  boon 
from  God.  What  that  change  in- 
volved and  how  it  was  to  be^  produced 
by  Jesus,  Matthew  does  not  tell  us. 
He  leaves  us  to  infer  the  effects  of 
the  personality  of  the  speaker,  and 
later  his  power  of  healing  disease, 
with  the  instant  and  widespread  pop- 
ularity which  his  cures  won  for  him. 
One  aim  of  the  evangelist,  in  describ- 
ing this  opening  mission,  is  to  answer 
the  Jewish  prejudice  against  Galilee. 
He  put  aside  the  objection  that  Jesus' 
ministry  did  not  begin  in  Jerusalem 


or  Judea,  by  showing  how  the  choice 
of  Galilee  fulfilled  prophecy  and  also 
was  indicated  by  its  success.  Mat- 
thew gives  no  indication  of  how  long 
the  interval  was  between  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  Galilean  mission,  but  we 
may  suppose  that  it  was  not  long.  It 
is  more  in  his  mind  to  show  how  the 
audience  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  drawn  from  all  quarters. 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish. 

The  call  of  the  four  disciples  oc- 
curs during  this  mission,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  had 
his  headquarters.  These  two  pairs 
of  brothers  were  already  known  to 
him,  in  the  south;  they  had  been 
among  the  followers  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, but  had  returned  to  their  home 
and  ordinary  work.  Jesus  saw  in 
them  the  promise  and  possibility  of 
a  larger  career.  The  finst  thing  in 
their  Christian  lives  was  his  insight 
into  them,  not  their  insight  into  him. 
Yet  their  response  to  his  charm  and  au- 
thority was  instantaneous.  They  put 
themselves  at  his  disposal,  recogniz- 
ing in  him  a  greater  personality  than 
John  the  Baptist.  John  had  indeed 
taught  them  to  pray,  and  commanded 
this  devotion.  But  Jesus  called  them 
to  an  active  service,  to  be  "fishers  of 
men,"  i.e.,  to  win  the  souls  of  their 
fellows,  in  the  service  of  his  kingdom. 
He  promised  to  make  something  of 
them,  and  they  did  not  hold  back  in 
false  modesty  or  in  any  reluctance  to 
part  with  their  profession  and  home. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  the  story  of  the 
gospel  that  Jesus  says,  "I  will."  In 
saying,  "I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men,"  he  reveals  (1)  the  creative 
power  of  his  personality,  as  it  influ- 
ences men;  (2)  also  the  spiritual 
range  and  sphere  of  his  kingdom ;  and 
(3)  his  need  of  followers  and  sub- 
ordinates to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Such  are  the  two  main  features  of 
this  initial  phase  in  the  mission  of 
Jesus:  his  urgent  message  about  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  choice  of 
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lieutenants.  The  call  to  '^repent'' 
proved  that  he  demanded  a  new  life 
for  citizenship  in  the  kingdom.  The 
choice  of  the  four  men  proved  that 
he  could  not  only  conceive  a  great 
purpose  but  select  the  proper  agents 
for  its  execution. 


Oct.  U—What  the  King 
Requires 

(Matt.  5) 

This  is  a  sermon  without  a  text,  ex- 
cept the  text  of  Qod's  law  and  man's 
life ;  it  is  a  proclamation  of  the  condi- 
tions and  rules  for  the  kingdom.  The 
close  of  the  chapter  is  ^^e  shall  be 
perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect.^'  That  is,  children  can  be 
perfect  as  children,  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  the  household  and  sharing  the 
spirit  of  their  Father,  which  is  one 
of  generous  and  forgiving  love.  It 
sounds  a  high  demand.  But  Jesus 
makes  it  hopefully.  And  the  path  to 
the  height  is  struck  in  the  opening 
words  of  the  sermon:  ^^lessed  are 
those  who  feel  poor  in  spirit/'  who  in 
spiritual  things  feel  their  own  pov- 
erty, ^^lessed  are  those  who  hunger 
and  thirst  for  goodness."  The  desire 
for  this  height,  the  conscious  admis- 
sion of  imperfection,  the  refusal  to  be 
self-satisfied — such  is  the  material  out 
of  which  Jesus  can  make  anything. 

What  he  desires  to  make  is  a  char- 
acter described  in  verses  13-47.  He 
does  not  conceal  from  his  followers 
that  hardship  is  to  be  expected,  un- 
popularity and  enmity.  But  this  is 
not  to  drive  them  into  a  comer,  by 
way  of  retreat.  They  are  to  live  in 
close  touch  with  their  world,  trans- 
forming it  and  illuminating  it,  like 
salt  and  light.  Jesus  has  neither 
laws  nor  promises  for  a  recluse  ex- 
istence (13-16) ;  he  thinks  of  his 
religion  as  a  religion  in  the  open-air, 
which  can  do  its  work  only  as  it  mixes 
with  men  freely  in  ordinary  inter- 
course. 

Tl^en  he  speaks  about  one  great 


source  of  misunderstanding  and  op- 
position, namely  the  relation  of  his 
kingdom  and  its  goodness  (or  ^^ight' 
eousness")  to  the  current  religion  of 
Judaism.  Verses  18  and  19  are  a 
parenthesis;  verses  17  and  20  intro- 
duce the  idea  that  Jesus  is  fulfilling 
the  real  essence  of  .the  divine  law, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  carrying 
it  forward  to  a  point  unreached  by 
the  religious  standard  of  the  day. 
The  series  of  illustrations  is  deter- 
mined by  the  spirit  of  inwardness. 
Murder  (21-24)  is  more  than  physical 
violence ;  it  is  murderous  to  hate  and 
to  be  angry.  Verses  25  and  26  are 
a  metaphorical  pendant  to  this  open- 
ing counsel,  a  warning  not  to  let 
things  go  too  far  in  a  dispute,  since 
the  longer  a  reconciliation  is  post- 
poned, the  more  difficult  it  becomes. 
Then  from  the  sixth  commandment 
he  passes  (verses  27  and  28)  to  the 
seventh,  denouncing  the  lustful 
thought  as  well  as  the  lustful  act. 
Verses  29  and  30  are  again  a  pendant. 
Sexual  relations  then  lead  him  to 
speak  of  divorce  (verses  31  and  32), 
protesting  against  the  laxity  of  cur- 
rent practise.  Then  the  abuse  of 
oaths  (verses  33  to  37)  is  analyzed 
and  exposed.  Then,  the  prohibition 
of  resistance  to  personal  injuries 
(verses  38  to  42)  is  followed  by  the 
wider  and  searching  claim  that  Chris- 
tians must  love  their  opponents 
(verses  43  to  47),  if  they  are  to  be 
true  members  of  his  kingdom.  This 
is  the  climax  of  the  section,  and  it 
denotes  the  'perfection"  which  Jesus 
defines  as  divine  and  human ;  such  a 
forgiving  temper  is  shown  by  God 
the  Father,  and  has  to  be  renroduced 
by  his  children  on  earth. 

Note  (1)  with  regard  to  the  Beati- 
tudes, that  "those  who  mourn"  mourn 
over  the  evils  of  the  world,  distrest 
by  the  opposition  to  Qod's  cause  on 
earth.  But  they  are  '^eek";  i.e., 
they  don't  resist  it  by  offering  vio- 
lence, altho  they  hunger  and  thirst 
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for  better  things  and  try  to  realize 
them;  they  act  from  pure,  disinter- 
ested motives,  and  remain  peaceable 
and  peacemakers,  altho  they  have  to 
suffer  for  it.  The  Beatitudes  are  all 
strung  upon  this  thread.  (2)  The 
last  half  of  the  chapter  (verses  21^) 
refers  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  the  scribes,  whereas  chap.  6  discus- 
ses the  practise  of  it  by  the  Pharisees. 


Oct.  SI — Hew  Dotvn  the  Cor- 
rupt  Tree — World's  Tem- 
perance Sunday 

(Matt.  7:13-29) 

The  stem  note  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  heard  in  this  passage.  It  is 
one  thing  to  abstain  from  retaliating 
upon  any  one  who  offers  us  personal 
injustice;  it  is  another  thing  to  ab- 
stain from  attacking  forcibly  any 
institution  in  society  which  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Jesus 
frankly  contemplated  the  overthrow 
of  such  corrupting  agencies,  and  ad- 
vocated the  opposition  of  his  disciples 
to  their  existence.  "Every  tree  that 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire."  In 
God's  universe  there  is  no  room  for 
any  institution  or  organization  which 
is  the  source  of  evil  to  mankind.  The 
immediate  reference  is  to  the  false 
religion  which  Jesus  anticipated  on 
earth.  But  the  range  of  the  precept 
is  extended,  in  our  lesson  of  to-day, 
to  intemperance. 

During  the  war,  the  French  issued 
a  proclamation  that  alcohol  was  as 
much  an  enemy  of  the  State  as  the 
Germans,  and  in  England  the  inspir- 
ing personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
drink  was  as  serious  a  menace  to  the 
Empire  as  the  German  submarines. 
If  this  was  felt  during  war,  the 
urgency  ought  to  be  no  less  realized 
in  time  of  peace.  The  liquor  traffic 
which  makes  profits  out  of  a  trade 
that  involves  social  misery  and  inef- 
ficiency, is  against  the  principles  of 


Jesus.  He  argues  (1)  fhat  the  test 
of  any  social  phenomenon  is  its  re- 
sults. The  result  of  the  liquor  traffic 
is  known  in  every  police  court  and 
hospital,  and  in  quarters  of  more 
private  but  none  the  less  poignant 
character.  If  fruits  are  any  clue  to 
the  nature  of  a  growth,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  liquor-traffic  are  a 
plain  proof  of  its  anti-social,  anti- 
religious  spirit.  It  impairs  effi- 
ciency, it  wastes  money,  it  breaks 
up  homes,  and  is  responsible  for 
disease  and  cruelty.  (2)  Jesus 
argues  that  one  of  the  first  principles 
in  his  new  kingdom  is  consideration 
for  the  good  of  others.  This  is  the 
Christian  motive  for  temperance  leg- 
islation. It  is  unchristian  to  indulge 
in  any  liberty  or  pleasure  at  the  cost 
of  harm  to  others,  even  altho  individ- 
ually we  may  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  indulgence.  If  what  is  harmless 
for  us  is  a  poison  to  our  neighbor, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  it,  when  our 
eating  is  a  temptation  to  him  to  par- 
take of  poisoned  fruit.  (3)  Jesus 
calls  for  more  than  protest.  We  must 
"do  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven," 
if  we  are  to  be  true  Christians;  and 
that  involves  not  merely  personal  ab- 
stinence but  organized  effort  to  secure 
abstinence  for  those  who  are  too  weak 
to  win  or  keep  it  for  themselves.  In 
his  address  to  Kossuth,  Emerson  once 
said :  "We  know  the  austere  condition 
of  liberty — ^that  it  must  be  recon- 
quered over  and  over  again,  yea,  day 
by  day;  that  it  is  always  slipping 
from  those  who  boast  of  it  to  those 
who  fight  for  it."  Freedom  may  be 
won  politically,  or  on  the  field  of  war. 
But  it  has  to  be  won  again,  against 
the  tyranny  of  vice.  The  overthrow 
of  the  liquor-slavery  is  as  real  a  cru- 
sade as  any  that  has  ever  enlisted 
the  sympathies  and  efforts  of  man- 
kind. To  this  victory,  for  the  sake  of 
others  and  of  ourselves,  we  are  sum- 
moned by  the  word  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  himself 
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October  S — Special  Significance 
of  the  Pending  Elections 

ScBiPTUBE:  Preliminary  to  the  study  and 
disciusion  of  the  themes  covering  this 
month's  lessons  we  suggest  the  reading  of 
the  following  passages — Ex.  20:1-17;  Mieah 
6:6-8;  Matt.  6:9-15,  24;  7:12;  22:21,  36- 
40;  TitUB  3.1-2. 

The  great  war  closes  an  epoch  in  history. 
We  did  not  realize  before  its  outbreak  the 
aignifieanee    of    many    of    the    phenomena 
round  about  us,  nor  appreciate  at  all  the 
social  forces  that  were  at  work.    Every  well- 
informed    person    knew,    of    course,      that 
Germany   had   a  great,   well-trained   army, 
probably    the   strongest   and   best-equipped 
army  in  the  world.    We  knew  that  she  had 
a  large  navy  and  that  she  was  ambitious  to 
make  it  much  larger  and  more  efficient.    We 
knew  also  that  her  educational  system  had 
been   perhaps   more    carefully    worked   out 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Her  technical  schools  were  excellent;  their 
papUs  were   sent,    in   large   numbers,   into 
foreign    countries,    there   showing,    through 
their  efScient  work,  how  practical  were  the 
methods  taught  in  their  schools.    We  knew 
regarding  certain  lines  of  production  that 
special  arrangements  were  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  export  trade,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  taxpayers.     But  very  few,  if 
any,   Americans  realized   that    through   all 
these  different  lines  of  human  activity  there 
ran  a  coordinating  plan  and  that  this  plan 
was  made  in  order  that  the  nation  might 
be  ready  to  fulfil  what  its  leaders  in  their 
vainglorious    ambition    thought    was    their 
divine  mission — ^the  domination  of  the  world. 
The   war    was    really   the    culmination    of 
scientific   imperialism   bent   on  making  its 
dominion  world-wide.     At  the  time  of  the 
signing  of   the  armistice  the  result  of  the 
war  was  believed  by  most  Americans  to  be 
that  the  past  had  been  swept  away  and  that 
the  coming  of  peace  meant  the  establish- 
ment  of   democracy  throughout   the  world. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  variations  in  the 
forms  of  government;   some  states  with  a 


king  or  emperor  at  their  head  might  still 
survive;  but  if  so,  the  ruler  would  be  so 
hemmed  in  by  constitutional  restrictions  and 
by  the  spirit  of  democracy  among  his  peo- 
ple that  his  country  might  well  be  classed 
with  the  other  democracdes. 

Since  the  war  has  ended,  altho  a  new 
epoch  has  opened,  we  find  we  are  still  left 
to  grapple  with  many  of  the  influences  that 
survive  from  the  old  regime  and  that  we 
must  undertake  the  new  problems  of  de- 
mocracy, in  many  cases  in  a  purely  experi- 
mental way  because  we  have  no  precedents 
based  on  general  experience  that  will  solve 
all  our  problems;  moreover,  these  problems 
are  many  of  them  such  that  the  method  of 
their  solution  in  this  country  is  largely  to 
be  determined  by  the  coming  election. 

The  Democratic  party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Wilson  has  already  met 
and  grappled  with  some  of  these  problems 
left  as  the  aftermath  of  the  war;  but  none 
of  the  problems  are  yet  finally  settled  and 
it  may  well  make  a  great  difference,  not 
only  for  the  coming  four  years,  but 
throughout  the  period  of  America's  history, 
which  party  or  which  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency shall  come  to  power  and  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  these  problems. 
We  may  determine  the  destiny  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  ballots  we  cast  in  November. 

Many  predicted,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  a  great  revival  of  literature  and  espe- 
cially of  poetry,  art,  sculpture.  We  believed 
that  as  the  spirit  of  unselfish  patriotism  was 
developed  the  moral  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  strengthened.  It  was  said 
many  a  time  during  the  war  that  the  spiri- 
tual significance  of  the  battle  for  right  was 
of  pnme  importance.  The  incoming  ad- 
ministration may  have  much  to  do  by  its 
attitude  in  determining  what  shall  be  the 
outcome. 

Poremost  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans, 
on  account  of  the  struggle  of  the  Conven- 
tions over  platform  planks  touching  the 
treaty    of    peace    with    its    plan    for    the 
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League  of  Kations,  eome  the  foreign  prob- 
lems still  confronting  us  in  which  the 
United  States  must  play  its  part.  We  were 
one  of  the  great  powers.  We  took  at  PariB, 
owing  to  President  Wilson,  possibly  the  most 
influential  part  of  any  of  the  great  nations 
in  imposing  the  terms  of  peace  upon 
(Germany  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it 
that,  within  certain  limits  at  least,  Germany 
fulfils  her  obligations  undertaken  in  the 
peace  treaty.  We  have  still  in  Germany 
American  troops  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  treaty,  but  the  problem  does 
not  end  there.  So  far  our  country  has  re- 
fused to  accept  a  mandate  for  settling  the 
affairs  of  Armenia  and  directing  her  activ- 
ities during  her  period  of  reorganization 
and  early  development,  but  the  President 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  outlining  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia  entirely  regardless 
of  the  question  whether  we  have  any  legal 
obligation  to  discharge  in  connection  with 
other  European  nations. 

We  still  have  a  vital  interest  in  what  hap- 
pens in  several  other  countries.  With  our 
large  number  of  Italian  immigrants  and 
with  the  sympathetic  admiration  that  Amer- 
icans have  always  had  for  Italy's  art,  her 
literature,  her  science,  does  anyone  doubt 
that  our  welfare  will  be  quickly  affected 
by  the  attitude  that  our  country  ultimately 
takes  on  the  question  of  Fiume,  or  that  it 
will  not  make  a  great  difference  to  us  in  a 
business  and  political  way  whether  our  State 
department  openly  sympathizes  with  Italy 
or  with  her  Greek  and  Slavic  rivals  in  the 
question  arising  from  the  settlement  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Near  Eastf 

Whether  or  not  we  take  a  mandate  for 
the  temporary  overlordship  of  Armenia 
there  is  no  question  that  with  our  mission- 
ary and  business  interests  in  Turkey  and 
with  the  desire  so  frequently  ezprest  in 
favor  of  driving  the  Turk  out  of  Europe, 
the  attitude  of  our  government  toward  the 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  problem  is  one 
of  prime  interest  to  our  people.  And  what 
of  Russia  f  Much  as  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  imperialism,  even  under  the 
Czar,  Russia  has  stood  for  generations  as 
one  of  America's  closest  friends  in  inter- 
national matters.  Our  business  men  had 
already  developed  eztsfusive  trade  and  manu- 
facturing interests  in  that  country.  Her 
resources  are  among  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  in  any  country  in  the  world  and 


we  were  counting  on  playing  not  only  a 
profitable,  but  also  a  useful  part  in  the 
development  of  these  resources.  Whatever 
our  horror  may  be  of  some  of  the  excesses 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  it  still  remains  true 
that  our  people  hoped  from  the  day  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire  that  there  would 
grow  up  in  Russia  a  progressive  democracy 
friendly  to  America  and  that  the  interests 
of  these  two  countries  might  beeome  more 
closely  cemented  as  the  years  went  by. 

But  how  shall  we  act  under  present  con- 
ditions f  Shall  we  recognize  the  Soviet 
Republic  f  Shall  we  open  our  ports  to 
Russian  trade  f  'Shall  our  government  en- 
courage or  discourage  American  enterprSses 
in  Russia  f  These  are  questions  of  grave 
import  which  the  new  president  and  the 
new  congress  must  in  some  way  or  otfcer 
answer.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  two  parties 
would  answer  them  in  exactly  the  same 
way;  hence  on  this  problem  the  election  is 
of  great  importance. 

Even  more  puzzling  perhaps  is  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Far  East,  and  that  is  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war.  Had  Europe  not 
been  engaged  in  war  there  might  have  been 
no  Japanese  twenty-one  demands  upon 
China;  there  would  have  been  no  secret 
treaties  to  strengthen  the  Japanese  hands 
in  Shantung;  there  would  have  been  no 
political  abuses  so  great  as  to  bring  about 
the  marvelous  Student  Movement  in  Qiina 
with  its  attendant  boycott  of  the  Japanese 
and  Japanese  goods. 

All  these  questions  are  not  easily  to  be 
solved.  It  is  for  the  new  administration 
to  determine  these  most  important  polieies. 
The  whole  future  of  the  Far  East  and  of 
America  as  well  may  easily  be  determined 
by  the  action  taken  on  the  Far  Eastern 
problems  by  the  incoming  administration. 

The  economic  problems  at  home  are  of  no 
less  importance.  Consider  our  enormous 
debts  and  the  taxes  which  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  in  order  to  carry  and  eventually 
to  pay  them.  Think  of  our  depreciated 
monetary  standard;  think  of  our  problemSy 
perhaps  of  even  greater  importance,  of  the 
relations  of  the  workingman  to  his  employer 
and  of  the  government  to  both.  These 
problems  are  largely  for  business  men  as 
private  citizens  to  settle,  but  the  govern- 
ment also  must  have  its  peliey  regarding 
them  and  on  some  of  them  its  deeisioiLs  will 
be  of  vital  importaBoa 
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October  10 — The  Issties  of  the 

Elections 

Am  is  ujRial  before  election,  the  nominat- 
ing conventions  attempted  in  their  plat- 
forms to  state  the  issues  in  such  a  way  as 
to  seeore  for  themselves  an  adTantage,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  ezprest  their  con- 
▼ietions  so  far  as  possible  npon  the  points 
in  question. 

Owing  to  the  attitude  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  statement  that  on  the  treaty  and 
the  League  of  Nations  there  should  be  a 
high  and  solemn  referendum  to  the  people, 
the  question  of  the  treaty  and  especially  of 
the   League  of  Nations  will  probably  be 
considered   the   foremost   issue   unless   the 
foremost  place  be  given  to  the  position  of 
the  presideney  in  our  scheme  of  government. 
The  Bepublican  leaders  are  evidently  intent 
on  pushing  into  the  foreground  their  plan  of 
the  harmonious  working  together  of  execu- 
tives and  legislative  bodies,  each  doing  its 
own  work,  yet   each   counseling  with   the 
other,  rather  than  making  the  Peace  Treaty 
and   League   of   Nations   the   chief   issue. 
Begarding  the  League  of  Nations,  however, 
so   far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  plat- 
forms and  from  the  records  of  the  senators 
or   the  different  parties,  the  issue  is  not 
clearly  drawn.     It  is  rather  a  matter  of 
emphasis    than   of    difference   of    opinion. 
Most  people  want  some  sort  of  an  associa- 
tion of  nations  that  shall  tend  toward  pro- 
moting a  lasting  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course among  the  nations,  while  most  people 
also  want  our  own  nation  to  maintain  its 
entitis  independenee  of  action.    The  Demo- 
crats, if  they  come  into  power,  are  more 
likely  to  hold  more  closely  to  the  form  of 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate,  including  the 
League  of  Nations,  than  win  be  the  case 
if  the  Bepublicans  come  into  power.    Since, 
however,  the  League  of  Nations  is  already 
started;  since  it  has  its  own  presiding  of- 
ficer; since  it  hss  already  largely  established 
its  method  of  doing  business,   and  since, 
also,    the    somewhat    overwrought    feeling 
toward  one  or  two  of  our  great  allies  which 
came  solely  from  the  war  is  gradually  fad- 
ing away,  there  is  little  ground  to  fear  that 
America's  interests  will  be  seriously  sacri- 
ficed in  any  case.    It  is  likely,  however,  that 
we  shall  find  the  Bepublicans  more  eager 
for  the  quick  attainment  of  a  legal  peace 
without  waiting  to  ddlne  our  attitude  on 


the  League  of  Nations  tiua  the  Democrats; 
that  more  emphasis  win  be  placed  by  them 
if  they  win  upon  the  judicial  aspects  of 
the  work  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  upon 
the  code  of  formal  international  law  than 
if  the  work  were  undertaken  by  the  Demo- 
crats. But  they  will  be  equally  anxious  to 
get  a  close  association  of  nations  under 
some  name  that  will  go  far  toward  pre- 
serving peace,  and  they  will  want  our  coun- 
try to  do  its  full  duty  in  international 
matters. 

Again  as  regards  our  debts  and  taxes. 
Everyone  agrees  that  the  government's  ob- 
ligations must  be  promptly  and  adequately 
met.  The  feeling,  however,  is  strong  and  is 
justified  that  some  of  our  present  taxes  were 
laid  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  plac- 
ing the  burden  upon  the  types  of  business 
that  are  more  generally  located  in  certain 
sections  of  our  country.  If  the  Bepublicans 
win  probably  the  excess  profits  tax  will  be 
materially  modified  and  more  revenue  raised 
from  the  tariff,  especially  in  fields  that  will 
preserve  our  war  industries  in  certain  im- 
portant lines  that  have  become  necessities, 
such  as  dyes  and  nitrates  and  others  of 
similar  importance.  Expert  advice  from  our 
impartial  tariff  commission  should  be  sought. 

The  democrats  wHl  emphasize  more  the 
danger  from  monopoly  in  connection  with 
building  up  business  and  will  appeal  to  the 
so-called  labor  vote  on  that  line  as  well  as 
on  that  of  profiteering.  The  Bepublicans 
will  urge  the  development  of  business  and 
increased  production  both  as  a  means  to 
reduce  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  by  in- 
creasing greatly  the  supply  of  goods  and  as 
a  method  of  benefiting  labor  through  stim- 
ulating the  demand  for  labor  by  furthering 
the  development  of  profitable  business. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  high  prices  hss 
doubtless  been  the  inflation  of  the  currency 
and  of  credit.  The  evil  is  one  now  generally 
recognized  and  not  much  is  to  be  done  by 
legislation.  Both  parties  approve  the  Fed- 
eral Beserve  system;  both  worked  for  some 
such  legislation  in  the  beginning,  differing 
only  over  details.  In  fact  the  Aldrieh  re- 
port and  the  Aldrieh  plan  of  the  Bepublicans 
were  the  basis  of  the  present  law.  And  yet 
the  Democrats  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
the  law  and  no  one  wishes  its  repeal  or  any 
great  modification. 

In  its  administration  and  in  future  minor 
extensions  it  is  probable  that  the  Democrats 
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would  emphasize  rather  more  gOTemment 
power  and  activitj;  the  Bepublieana  private 
ioitiative  and  the  enconragement  of  private 
diBcretion  and  push,  the  gOTemmental  bank 
or  other  agency  ezereising  rather  super- 
▼isory  than  directive  power. 

The  Bepublicane,  too,  are  likely  to  puah 
more  vigorouBly  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  through  private  initiative  and  capital 
with  only  government  eupervision  and  espe- 
cially government  protection.  The  Democrats 
push  forward  with  less  emphasis  government 
protection  of  private  activities  and  with 
more  emphasis  direct  management  by 
government,  altho  the  general  outcry  against 
the  continuation  of  government  management 
of  the  railroads,  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone has  had  an  effect  in  weakening  this 
tendency. 

Both  parties  have  pledged  themselves 
aHke  to  aid  the  farmers  in  all  ways  possible. 
The  Democrats  have  to  their  credit  the  farm 
loan  act,  but  there  is  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  the  support  given  by  the  parties 
to  such  measures.  During  the  war,  to  stim- 
ulate production,  prices  of  certain  farm 
products  were  guaranteed,  then  to  prevent 
profiteering  prices  of  certain  food  products 
were  restricted.  In  this  field,  as  in  others, 
the  Democrats  are  more  inclined  to  govern- 
ment direction,  the  B^ublicans  to  encour- 
age private  cooperation  among  farmers  in 
both  buying  and  selling. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  problem  before 
the  people  more  important  than  the  rela- 
tions of  employers  and  workmen.  It  is 
mainly  a  question  for  treatment  by  the 
parties  concerned,  tho  the  government  can 
do  something  in  suggesting  agencies  for 
voluntary  settlement  of  grievances. 

Both  parties  in  their  platform  spoke  very 
sympathetically  of  the  needs- and  rights  of 
laborers  and  of  the  wish  .to  promote  those 
rights  and  meet  the  needs.  The  Democrats 
seem  to  have  won  the  favor  of  Mr.  Gompers 
more  than  the  Bepublicans,  but  this  has 
been  the  ease  more  than  once  before  and  no 
leader  can  deliver  the  votes  of  a  body  like 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  seems  to  be  little  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  parties  in  their  desire 
to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  wage  earners 
in  all  ways  possible.  Their  methods  would 
differ  along  the  lines  already  indicated  in 
discussing  private  vs.  government  initiative 
and  management. 


Both  parties  ezprea  tlia  inteBtioii  to  flft- 
f  orce  the  liquor  laws.  The  belief  is  genmwl 
that  a  Democratic  administration  would  be 
more  likely  to  sympathize  with  a  detenninad 
effort  to  weaken  the  Volstead  act  both  hj 
way  of  amendment  and  of  enfdreemsBt. 


October  17— The  Voter 

The  first  matter  of  importance  for  the 
voter  to  consider  in  an  election  ib  whether 
he  wishes  to  choose  a  mere  delegate  to  do 
as  he  teUs  him  or  is  electing  a  representative 
man,  an  expert,  who  on  all  matters  of  de- 
tails is  expected  to  use  his  own  judgment. 
The  proper  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ernment implies  the  latter.  The  repreeenta- 
tive  is  expected  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
his  position,  to  study  the  issues  upon  which 
he  must  act  and  then  to  use  his  own  best 
judgment  in  carrying  out  the  policies  which 
he  believes  best  for  the  country.  Gradually 
however,  in  the  normal  eagerness  of  office- 
holders to  retain  their  positions,  the  dele- 
gate idea  has  become  prominent.  Men  fear 
to  act  contrary  to  the  views,  real  or  im- 
agined, of  their  constituents  and  come  to  be 
only  the  mere  slavish  mouthpieces  of  their 
constituents. 

I  have  known  representatives  to  go  so  fsr 
as  to  say,  when  casting  their  votes  in  the 
Legislature,  that  they  believed  their  vote  was 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
but  that  they  sought  to  represent  the  mis- 
staken  views  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  delegate  theory 
of  representation  will  not  secure  men  of  the 
highest  type  and  that  these  delegates  them- 
selves, instead  of  making  the  thorough  study 
of  public  questions  necessary  for  the  most 
intelligent  action,  will  merely  "keep  their 
ears  to  the  ground"  studying  the  wishes  and 
prejudices  of  the  voters.  In  any  eleetion, 
therefore,  the  voter  should  consider  whether 
he  wants  an  expert  to  look  after  his  inter- 
ests as  he  would  select  a  skilled  lawyer  or 
physician  or  engineer  to  do  his  work,  or 
whether  he  wants  a  mere  mechanical  tool 
to  do  his  bidding. 

A  second  question  for  the  voter  is  whether 
he  should  lay  chief  emphasis  upon  sup- 
porting his  party  with  little  regard  to  the 
personality  of  the  candidate  or  whether  he 
shall  vote  for  the  ablest  and  best  fitted  man 
with  relatively  little  regard  for  his  party. 
The  answer  must  rest  largely  upon  the  work 
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that  his  TepreoentatiYe  wiU  hare  to  do.  In 
the  Federal  government  the  different  parties 
have  their  epeeial  polieiea  to  earry  out, 
foreign  affairs,  the  tariff,  taxation,  rail- 
roads, and  labor.  These  questions  are  really 
party  issaes.  Any  man  elected  for  the 
party  is  practically  certain  to  cast  his  vote 
with  the  other  members  of  his  party,  and 
while  he  wiU  be  a  more  nsefol  representa- 
tive if  he  is  intelligent  and  diligent,  it  is 
not  at  all  Vikety  that  he  wiU  vote  against  his 
party's  policy,  nor  onght  he  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  his  party  except  in  the  rarest 
instances.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  party 
poliey  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
personality  of  the  candidate.  On  the  other 
hand  in  city  government  and  often  on  state 
issues,  there  are  practically  no  party  pol- 
icies. The  duties  of  the  office-holders  are 
to  administer  economically  and  intelligently 
the  business  of  the  city,  and  questions  of 
national  party  policy  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  work.  In  such  cases,  therefore, 
the  personality  of  the  man  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  his  party  politics. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  voter  before  election  to  study  as 
carefully  as  possible  t^-e  issues  of  the  day, 
and  to  hold  himself  independent  enough  so 
that  on  matters  of  great  import  he  will 
cast  his  vote  intelligently.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  voter  can  render  the  greatest  service 
to  his  country  by  exerting  his  influence  with- 
in his  party  rather  than  by  shifting  from  one 
party  to  another  on  minor  matters  and 
thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  opporta- 
nity  of  exerting  much  influence  in  either 
party.  He  should  help  do  his  party's  think- 
ing rather  than  permit  his  party  to  do  his 
thinking. 

It  is  of  equal  importance  that  he  study 
the  candidates  for  whom  he  has  to  vote.  In 
local  elections  the  personality  of  the  candi- 
date is  of  prime  importance,  but  even  in 
national  elections,  as  we  riiall  see,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  candidate  may  well  be  the 
deciding  factor,  especially  when  the  issues 
between  the  parties  are  not  clearly  drawn. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  neglect  of  voters  to  as- 
sume a  voter's  proper  responsibilities.  Many, 
discouraged  by  the  reports,  well  or  ill 
founded,  of  corruption  in  politics,  have 
tried  to  shirk  all  responsibility  by  casting 
no  vote.  This  is  mere  lasiness  or  ignorance 
or  cowardice  or  lack  of  patriotism.    If  con- 


ditions are  wrong  in  a  country  it  is  the 
voter's  duty  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  make 
them  right.  He  has  no  moral  right  to  ac- 
cept the  privileges  and  benefits  of  govern- 
ment and  then  shirk  his  share  of  the  work. 

But  a  voter,  if  he  is  a  man  of  power  and 
character,  can  extend  his  influence  far  be- 
yond his  own  vote.  Not  only  by  an  active 
part  in  canvassing  or  speech  making  or  con- 
tributing can  he  influence  the  votes  of 
others,  but  a  large  proportion  of  our  voters 
who  are  conscientious  but  ignorant  so  eager- 
ly desire  the  help  of  intelligent,  well-in- 
formed voters  that  any  intelligent  man  if 
he  will  take  a  little  trouble  can  influence, 
for  the  better,  the  votes  of  many.  In  some 
countries  men  of  property  or  special  educa- 
tion are  given  the  right  to  cast  more  than 
one  vote.  In  every  country  the  intelligent 
and  influential,  if  they  will,  may  in  effect 
cast  many  votes. 


October  24 — The  Candidates 

Each  political  party  at  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign  is  expected  to  present  to  the 
voters  its  general  policies  in  its  party  plat- 
form. Generally  speaking,  when  a  candidate 
accepts  a  nomination  it  is  assumed  that  he 
is  under  obligation  to  carry  out  these  pol- 
icies. Inasmuch,  however,  as  every  plat- 
form covers  a  number  of  questions  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  candidate  will  find  himself 
heartily  in  accord  with  them  all.  Moreover, 
it  is  scarcely  expected  that  any  candidate 
wiU  hold  himself  bound  under  the  chan^ng 
circumstances  that  may  arise  after  election 
to  carry  out  in  minute  detail  all  <the  prin- 
ciples thus  laid  down.  It  has  become,  there- 
fore, the  custom  for  the  leading  candidates, 
especially  in  a  presidential  election  in  their 
speeches  of  acceptance,  to  set  forth  their 
own  personal  views  on  the  leading  questions 
discust  in  the  platform,  so  that  the  voters 
may  know  more  clearly  what  to  expect  after 
the  election.  When  the  candidate  declares 
himself  personally  he  is  of  course  morally 
bound  to  live  up  to  his  statements,  unless 
there  has  come  a  very  decided  change  in  the 
conditions  governing  the  decision.  This 
matter  of  personal  good  faith,  of  character, 
and  of  reputation  for  living  up  to  his  agree- 
ments, is  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
determining  the  voter's  choice. 

Most  voters  do  not  realize  the  very  great 
significance  of  the  personal  characteristics 
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of  an  office-holder  in  an  important  position^ 
such  as  the  predden^,  membership  in  the 
cabinet,  or  membership  in  congress.  Of 
coarse  it  may  be  fairly  assnmed  that  with 
very  rare  exceptions  the  men  holding  such 
high  positions  have  already  been  sufficient- 
ly tested  so  that  one  may  trust  their  person- 
al honesty,  their  devotion  to  their  work,  and 
their  patriotism.  Bat  one  has  only  to  sit 
in  the  ante-room  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
or  of  the  president  for  a  few  hoars  to  see 
how  complicated  is  the  bosiness  of  carrying 
on  the  goTomment,  and  how  greatly  the  pab- 
lic  work  may  suffer  if  the  ezecatiTo  is  not 
trained  in  business  methods.  With  scores 
and  sometimes  hundreds  of  callers  a  day, 
some  on  matters  of  vital  importance,  the 
majority  of  them  only  on  trivial  affairs  or  to 
gratify  their  personal  vanity,  the  president 
mast  be  a  master  of  business  method,  so  as 
to  meet  most  if  not  all  of  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  giving  offense  and  at  the 
same  time  to  spare  his  time  and  energy  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  important  affairs  of  the 
government.  Some  of  oar  late  presidents 
have  be^n  marvels  of  skill  and  promptness 
in  dealing  with  public  affairs,  others  have 
been  dilatory  and  careless  even  when  vital 
matters  were  under  consideration.  The 
voter  will  do  well  to  note  the  bosinesi  habits 
of  the  candidates.  Any  chief  executive, 
whether  governor  or  president,  altho  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  legislation,  is 
nevertheless  in  a  position  to  exert  great  in- 
fluence in  law  making.  Moreover,  after 
the  laws  are  passed,  by  his  executive  rulings 
he  may  modify  materially  the  effect  of  the 
law.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance 
that  the  candidate's  mental  equipment  and 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  of  the 
science  of  government  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Here  again  the  habit  of  work  of 
of  the  president  is  important.  Is  he  a 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  all  of  the  science 
of  government  and  that  he  is  an  expert  in 
all  fields  of  legislation,  or  is  he  a  man  who 
is  willing  and  who  knows  how  to  gather 
information  from  all  sources,  to  handle  to 
advantage  the  knowledge  of  the  best  experts 
in  many  fields,  and  thus  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  legislation  and  upon  the  administration 
of  government  the  very  best  that  the  country 
possesses  f 

More  important  still,  is  he  a  man  who  can 
do  team  workf  No  human  being  has  the 
time  or  the  strength  or  the  knowledge  to 


handle  by  himself  the  moltifaQrimM  9ihaxm 
of  a  great  government  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  The  soecess  of  any  admin- 
istration, whether  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  country,  depends  largely  iq>on  the 
skin  of  the  chief  executive  in  selecting  as 
his  chief  aids  men  with  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge, real  experts  in  their  fields  of  work  and 
with  the  disposition  to  do  loyal  team  woik. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  his  subordinates 
do  the  work  that  they  are  told  to  do.  They 
must  be  alert,  interested,  eager  to  help, 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  small  part  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  if  they  are  to  render 
the  best  service. 

The  voter  should  consider  also  whether 
the  candidate  is  under  special  obUgations 
to  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
such  that  he  will  be  prevented  from  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
wholes  Has  he  been  nominated  and  elected 
by  party  leaders,  bosses,  of  sneh  a  char- 
acter as  to  hamper  him  in  making  his 
decisions,  or,  by  moi.who  will  be  able  to 
gnide  his  policy  in  either  their  own  interests 
or  in  the  interests  of  any  special  class  in  the 
eommunityf 

In  the  days  gone  by,  great  contribotions 
to  campaign  funds  have  doubtless  more 
than  once  been  recognised  -by  important 
appointments.  The  danger  has  largely 
passed,  but  the  danger  still  remains  of  ob- 
ligations in  connection  with  nominations 
and  elections.  It  will  be  well  for  the  voter 
to  consider  whether  his  candidate  by  his  acts 
in  the  past  has  so  brought  himself  under  olh 
ligations  to  certain  special  interests  that 
they  will  strain  every  effort  to  secure  his 
election  in  the  hope  and  perhaps  with  the 
right  of  expectation  of  determining  some 
of  his  impo]«tant  policies. 

In  the  pending  election,  fortunately,  both 
the  candidates  for  president  have  the  rep- 
utation of  men  of  high  personal  character, 
self-made  men  of  the  kind  that  we  are 
wont  to  call  the  American  type,  from  whom 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  may  expect 
much  that  is  good.  The  voter  then  in  this 
special  election  may  rather  consider  the 
questions  already  mentioned,  more  partien- 
larly  those  of  the  influences  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  president  by 
groups  or  classes  in  the  country  to  whom  he, 
may  feel  under  obligation  or  to  whose  views 
or  policies  he  has  already  committed  him- 
self.    They  will  do  weD  also  to  i*w"ri<*ff 
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iriiether  he  is  a  man  wbo  ean  and  will  gather 
about  him  aa  his  chief  helpert  the  strong, 
sensible^  well-trained  men  whom  the  eonntry 
needs  to  carry  on  its  work  in  this  most  dif - 
ilciilt  period  of  political  and  eeonomic  re- 
adjustment. 


October  SI — The  Principles 

Bonseeau  has  said  that  the  essential  char- 
aeteristic  of  democratic  goTsmment  is  that 
the  will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail.  Each 
Toter  should  wish  first  this  rule  of  the 
majority;  after  that  he  wishes  that  his  own 
▼lews  prevaiL  The  object  of  an  electioui 
thereforoi  in  Bousseau's  judgment  is  to 
determine  the  will  of  the  majority.  After 
the  election  is  held  every  citixen  should  wish 
first  of  all  that  this  will  of  the  majority  be 
carried  out.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  min- 
ority party,  he  win  of  course  endeavor  to 
change  the  views  of  his  fellow  citizens,  fel- 
low members  of  the  legislature  or  fellow 
executives,  until  by  so  doing  he  changes  his 
minority  into  a  majority.  But  if  he  is  a 
true  lover  of  democracy,  he  ean  not  wish 
that  his  particular  views  regarding  his  coun- 
try's policy  shall  be  put  into  effect  until 
the  majority  so  decide.  This  is  of  course  a 
somewhat  extreme  view,  but  it  is  the  prac- 
tical view  upon  which  -the  successful  democ- 
racies of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  succeeded.  It  is  because  this 
view  of  democracy  has  not  'been  obtained  in 
many  Latin-American  countries  and  in  the 
leas  successful  democracies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  we  have  had  revolutions, 
elections  (Atrried  by  fraud  or  force  and 
people  deprived  of  the  power  of  individual 
initiative  and  hence  of  the  power  for  growth 
and  development.  It  is  because  the  minority 
wish  to  impose  upon  the  people  their  own 
personal  views  at  any  cost  and  are  not 
willing  that  the  opposing  majority  ehall  rule 
that  we  have  the  tyranny  of  Bussian  soviet- 
ism,  Hexiean  misrule  and  the  halting  growth 
of  democracy  in  most  *of  the  world. 

The  voters  then  should  be  ready  after  an 
election  to  give  their  loyal  support  on  all 
important  questions,  especially  those  that 
]leal  with  foreign  nAions,  to  tlie  govern- 
ment that  the  majority  have  put  into  power. 
Tliis,  however,  in  no  way  lessens  the  duty  of 
the  minority.  If  they  are  conscientious  in 
their  views,  it  is  their  business  to  criticize 
the  polieies  of  the  majority  in  order  to 


modify  and  improve  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  gradually  by  argument  and  loyal 
persuasion  to  see  if  those  policies  can  not 
gradually  be  shaped  to  meet  the  views  which 
they  consider  better.  A  strong  minority 
party  in  a  legislature  is  one  of  the  great 
safeguards  of  democracy,  but  their  loyalty 
must  be  shown  by  their  activity  in  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  views  of  the  majority  and 
not  at  all  by  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
majority  by  force.  That  policy  means  the 
establishment  of  tyranny  and  the  death  of 
democracy. 

Voters  need  also  to  consider  carefully  the 
proper  relations  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  government.  In 
America  much  has  been  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  Ours  is  said  to 
be  a  government  of  balanced  powers,  the 
Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial 
being  separate,  each  serving  as  a  check 
upon  the  other.  Within  certain  limits  this 
is  true;  but  the  check  should  mean  merely  a 
holding  up  for  fuller  and  wiser  consider- 
ation, not  a  blocking  of  needed  activities 
excepting  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  If  the 
government  is  to  do  the  country's  work  well, 
so  that  it  may  attain  its  proper  growth  and 
development,  the  work  of  4he  executive  and 
legislative  bodies  should  be  coordinated. 
In  a  parliamentary  form  of  government 
such  as  that  of  England  and  her  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  France,  and  Italy,  the  real 
executives  are  practically  chosen  from  the 
legislature.  They  are  really  a  great  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature.  They  can  hold 
their  positions  and  direct  the  policy  of  the 
government  only  so  long  as  they  can  hold 
their  majorities  in  the  legislature.  The 
executive  is  expected  to  lead,  but  he  can  not 
dominate. 

In  our  government  the  two  departments 
are  so  nearly  independent  that,  when  their 
views  are  radically  different,  there  may  be 
a  complete  stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment on  important  matters  of  policy  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment be  changed  in  this  particular,  but  that 
is  not  an  issue  in  the  pending  election.  It 
is,  however,  a  matter  for  the  voter  now  to 
consider  whether  he  shall  use  his  influence 
toward  electing  a  candidate  who  from  ex- 
perience, and  training,  and  conviction  will 
work  harmoniously  with  the  legislature  lead- 
ing but  not  iattempting  to  dominate. 
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In  our  eleetions  in  November  we  hare  to 
choose  not  only  &  president  and  members 
of  congresSi  but  also,  in  many  states,  goY- 
emors  and  legislatures,  and  local  officials. 
Too  often  in  our  eagerness  to  do  our  duty  or 
to  gratify  our  prejudices  in  the  national 
election,  we  overlook  entirely  the  very  great 
importance  of  our  local  eleetions.  Often  the 
welfare  of  a  man  and  his  family  depends 
more  upon  his  local  school  trustee  or  road 
master  than  upon  his  congressman  or  the 
president.  I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate 
in  the  least  the  great  importance  of  the 
national  elections,  but  I  do  wish  to  empha- 
size as  vigorously  as  possible  the  importance 
of  the  local  election  and  the  duty  of  the 
voter  to  give  more  consideration  to  that 
than  is  now  the  custom. 

If  the  voter  is  to  do  his  part  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  must  get  the  right  perspec- 
tive regarding  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  issues  before  the  country  in  the 
election.  The  party  that  is  put  into  power 
will  have  grave  questions  of  international 
policy  to  settle,  questions  regarding  debt 
and  taxation,  those  relating  to  railways  and 


other  public  utilities,  those  dealing 
the  relations  of  employers  and  working 
men  and  a  host  of  others.  Not  all  of 
these  questions  are  of  the  same  degree 
of  importance.  On  some  he  may  well 
side  with  the  policies  of  the  Bexno- 
crats;  on  others  with  the  policies  of  the 
Bepublieans.  If  he  finds  himself  tbiu 
divided  in  opinion,  he  should  be  able  to 
determine  which  questions  affeet  most  vitally 
the  country's  welfare,  and  with  which  candi- 
date he  agrees  on  these  most  important 
questions.  The  pending  election  will  very 
largely  determine  the  directions  of  cor 
governmental  activities  for  the  next  four 
years*  and  those  activities  are  to  determine 
our  country's  reputation  and  place  ankong 
the  great  nations.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  have  the  policies  of  our 
government  had  so  great  a  part  to  play  in 
determining  likewise  the  future  welfare  of 
other  nations  and  4he  course  of  developnient 
of  the  world's  history.  It  behooves  the 
voter,  therefore,  as  never  before  to  give  time 
and  study  and  thought  to  the  performanee 
of  his  duties  in  the  coming  election. 


TIMELY   THOUGHTS 

"The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." — Watts. 

''It  takes  greatness  to  ^discern  greatness." — Anon, 

"He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing." — Byron, 

"Liberty  exists  in  ^iroportion  to  wholesome  restraint." — Webster, 

"He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  country  best." — Hayes. 

<K>ur  country  is  the  world— our  countrymen  are  all  mankind." — Garrison, 

"This  republic  can  never  fail,  so  long  as  the  citizen  is  vigilant." — McKMey, 

"What  government  is  the  bestf    That  which  teaches  us  to  govern  ourselves." — GoeihA. 

"Let  our  object  be :  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  countiy." 

—Webster, 
"Stand  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    Above  all,  stand  for  Liberty,  whatever  happens.'* 

— Dana, 
"The  deterioration  of  a  government  begins  almost  always  by  the  decay  of  its  i^inci- 
pies." — Montesquieu, 

"Tho  the  people  support  ^e  government,  the  government  should  not  support    the 
people." — Cleveland, 

"That  is  the  best  government  which  aims  to  make  the  people  serve,  and  thus  seenre 
the  best  development  and  happiness." — B.  8, 
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into  what  they  feel  to  be  the  full  stature 
of  their  nmnhood.  But  this  dream  has  never 


These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promisee,  etc. — Heb.  11:13-16. 

This  passage  contains  in  epitome  a  trae 
and  perhaps  the  ultimate  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. We  have  ever,  sinee  the  day  of  E[arl 
HarZy  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  eeonomie 
interpretation  of  history,  and  within  its  own 
limits  Marx's  great  generalisation  is  a  true 
and  luminous  due  to  the  course  of  human 
affairs.  He  tells  us  that  the  main  influenee 
in  the  determination  of  the  drift  of  history 
has  been  the  economic  factor;  and  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Marx 
carried  his  analysis  far  enough;  for  he 
might  have  gone  on  to  aek  whether  this 
economic  factor  was  not  itself  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  some  deeper  craving  than 
that  of  material  necessity.  May  it  not  be 
after  all  that  the  economic  factor  in  the 
making  of  history  is  but  the  external  ex- 
pression of  some  spiritual  needf  In  our 
day  it  is  plain  that  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
know  as  labor  unrest  is  no  mere  petulant 
demand  for  more  wages  and  less  work  but 
a  genuine  craving  for  a  larger  and  a  more 
spacious  life.  Marx  may  insist  upon  the 
predominance  of  the  economic  motive;  but 
the  economic  motive  itself  has  for  the  most 
part  been  simply  the  outcome  of  the  insa- 
tiable demand  of  the  human  spirit  for  room 
to  live  and  to  realize  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  an  expression  of  a  fundamental  spir- 
itual need,  an  undying  craving  that  has  been 
written  into  the  nature  of  man  by  the  hand 
of  God. 

And  here  in  this  passage  we  have  a  clue 
to  the  nature  of  this  craving.  The  writer 
of  this  book  reriews  the  story  of  the  fathers 
of  his  race  and  this  is  what  he  says  concern- 
ing them.  These  men's  wanderings  meant 
that  they  were  seeking  a  city,  or  a  country, 
a  better  country.  Beep  down  in  the  nature 
of  man  is  the  passion  for  freedom,  for  room 
to  live;  and  as  far  back  as  we  have  any 
record  we  know  that  men  have  dreamed  of 
ideal  commonwealths  in  which  they  might 
find  peace,  and  room  to  live  and  to  grow 


come  true.  Ever  since  Abraham  left  Ur 
of  the  Ghaldees,  mankind  has  been  search- 
ing for  this  ideal  city,  this  perfect  home, 
seeing  it  afar  off  but  never  reaching  it,  yet 
ever  convinced  that  out  there  beyond  the 
bound  of  the  wvste  the  city  of  €k>d  lies 
waiting  for  those  who  have  faith  and  cour- 
age enough  to  press  forward  into  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  some 
such  context  as  this  that  we  are  to  place 
that  great  episode  the  tercentenary  of  which 
is  about  to  be  celebrated.  The  Pilgrims 
sailed  out  into  the  unknown  West,  braving 
uncharted  seas  and  landing  upon  an  un- 
mapped coast  in  search  of  room  to  live.  The 
old  home  had  grown  too  narrow  for  their 
spirits.  There  was  that  stirring  within 
them  for  which  their  native  setting  had  be- 
come too  confined;  and  they  set  out  to  find 
a  place  large  enough  for  their  spirits  to 
breathe  and  grow  in.  The  stringency  .from 
which  they  fled  was  not  primarily  economic, 
and  the  bonds  that  galled  them  were  not 
of  the  bodily  sort.  Bound  about  them  were 
men  who  were  forging  fetters  for  their 
spirits,  and  they  would  not  stay  to  be 
bound.  It  is  the  common  habit  of  the  gov- 
ernmental type  of  mind,  in  Ohurch  and 
State,  in  monarchies  and  in  democracies,  to 
try  to  compel  men  to  toe  the  same  line.  And 
up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  both  convenient 
and  profitable  that  we  should  all  do  some 
things  in  the  same  way  and  even  at  the  same 
time.  But  it  is  historically  true  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  uniformity  can  not 
be  and  has  never  been  carried  without  dis- 
aster. There  are  certain  sanctities  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  which  even  God  himself 
does  not  interfere  with.  He  has  so  made 
us  that  we  are  free,  even  from  himself,  to 
think  our  own  thoughts;  and  he  has  so  made 
us  that  we  shall  always  assert  our  freedom 
to  approach  him  against  pope,  minister  of 
State,  or  government.  If  there  is  one  part 
of  life  in  which  it  is  hopeless  to  get  men  to 
toe  the  same  line,  it  is  in  religion.    In  re- 
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ligion  more  than  elaefwhere  a  eompukory 
conformity  means  death  or  revolution. 
Either  religion  will  sueenmb  or  it  will  break 
free  from  the  bonds  that  men  try  to  forge 
for  it.  And  as  a  matter  of  f aet  there  has 
always  been  a  faithful  remnant  of  men  and 
women  who  have  refused  to  eonsent  to  the 
deadly  bondage  of  uniformity  and  hare  in 
their  day  saved  religion  alive.  And  the  in- 
dependents of  Gainsborough  and  Seroobyj 
when  they  saw  the  tentacles  of  Whitgift's 
Act  of  Uniformity  closing  about  them,  for- 
sook their  homes  and  all  they  held  dear  in 
order  that  religion  as  they  saw  it  might 
live,  that  their  spirits  might  live  their  own 
lives  and  deal  with  their  God  aoeording  to 
their  own  light. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  even  tho  that  were 
necoBsary  to  speak  about  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Pilgrims.  The  peculiar  contri- 
bution of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  ""^^^^g  of 
this  nation  has  been  frequently  and  learn- 
edly diseust.  And  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  peculiar  quality  in 
the  mentality  of  the  Puritan  which  specially 
fitted  him  for  the  great  pioneering  task  that 
awaited  him  on  this  enormous  continent  and 
made  of  its  vast  territories  a  home  and  a 
habitation  for  a  human  society.  And  it  is 
beyond  any  controversy  that  the  Puritan 
tradition  has  entered  organically  and  per- 
manently into  the  common  life  of  this  na- 
tion. It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  speak 
rather  disparagingly  of  GSalvinism,  and  in- 
deed there  was  much  in  it  that  was  dark 
and  repellent.  But  the  fact  remains  tiiat 
there  was  a  virtue  in  it  that  made  strong 
men,  men  of  great  resolution  and  endurance. 
And  while  we  do  well  to  purge  Oblvinism  of 
those  sinister  logicalities  which  have  made 
it  a  by  word  among  humane  men,  we  shall 
do  very  ill  indeed  if  we  forget  that  vivid 
and  profound  persuasion  of  the  hand  of 
God  in  human  affairs,  whether  personal  or 
public,  which  gave  to  our  Puritan  forebears 
that  vast  unyielding  strength  that  they  had. 

We  have  traveled  far  away  from  the 
form  and  content  of  the  Pilgrim's  theology^ 
and  much  that  was  vital  in  his  religious  out- 
look has  ceased  to  be  relevant  to  us.  We 
have  come  so  far  as  to  realize  that  a  man's 
religion  is  not  the  church  that  he  attends 
or  the  creed  which  he  professes,  but  the 
world  in  which  he  lives;  and  there  were  in 
the  world  in  which  the  Puritan  lived  certain 
positive  elements  which  it  is  our  business  to 


preserve  and  enrich  and  transmit  not  only 
unimpaired,  but  enlarged  and  strengthened^ 
to  those  who  come  after  us.  I  need  not 
stay  to  speak  of  the  courage  of  the  Pilgrim 
save  only  to  remind  you  how  far  we  have 
fallen  away  from  the  standard  of  his  eoor- 
age.  We  have  made  a  fetish  of  something 
that  our  Puritan  forebears  laughed  at.  We 
have  called  for  ''safety  fitst,"  we  have  made 
an  idol  of  security.  In  a  hundred  ingenioue 
ways  we  are  for  ever  fending  ourselves  from 
the  long  arm  of  mischance.  We  are  afraid 
of  poverty,  hardship,  disease,  unpopnlaiity, 
eccentricity,  death,  all  which  things  our 
fathers  faced  without  flinching  in  order  that 
they  might  be  free.  Whereas  on  the  whole 
it  is  true  of  us  that  we  are  much  more  con- 
cerned about  being  comfortable.  The  qual- 
ity of  adventure  has  gone  out  of  Ufe.  And 
one  might  profitably  speak  of  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  moral  and  psychologioal  equip- 
ment of  the  Pilgrims  in  which  we  their 
heirs  are  sadly  impoverished.  But  let  me 
rather  speak  of  two  things  that  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  first  importance  in  their  specifi- 
cally spiritual  quality. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  their 
program.  When  they  came  to  the  wintry 
shores  of  New  England,  they  were  not  mere 
fugitives  from  a  tyranny  which  had  grown 
too  galling  to  be  borne,  but  men  and  women 
with  a  constructive  social  vision.  Had  they 
been  seeking  freedom  only  they  might  have 
remained  in  Holland  wh^e  at  least  they 
were  free.  But  they  were  not  content  to 
enjoy  freedom  within  a  society  to  which 
they  did  not  belong,  the  freedom  of  guests; 
so  they  went  out  to  create  a  society  in 
which  they  might  enjoy  a  freedom  begotten 
of  their  own  spirit.  The  social  order  which 
they  established  was  not  a  mere  accident 
which  was  imposed  upon  them  unexpectedly 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  new  common  Hfe; 
for  it  is  plain  from  the  records  that  they 
oame  with  the  clearly  conceived  intention 
of  laying  down  the  foundations  of  a  eom- 
monwealth  and  they  had  quite  definite  ideaa 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  commonwealth 
which  they  desired  to  create.  In  these  days 
when  the  political  and  social  sciences  have 
become  fields  of  popular  study,  we  can  see 
how  crude  and  elementary  their  sociology 
and  their  political  ideas  were.  Neverthe- 
less, when  we  have  made  all  allowances  for 
what  they  lacked  in  their  achievements,  it 
still  remains  that  the  ideal  that  thej  set 
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bef  OTO  them  was  the  highest  that  the  human 
mind  could  eoneeiTe,  that  of  creating  a  so- 
ciety in  which  in  the  just  exercise  of  their 
freedom  men  might  establish  a  liTing  fel- 
lowship by  which  they  would  find  themselTes 
and  each  other. 

We  do  well  to  aedaim  the  principles  and 
8pmt  of  liberty,  even  tho  sometimes  we  may 
have  forgotten  just  what  it  means.  Indeed, 
no  generation  understands  liberty  if  it  has 
not  had  itself  to  pay  a  price  for  it.  But 
great  and  royal  a  gift  as  liberty  is,  it  is 
but  one-half  the  gift  that  the  human  spirit 
needs.  There  can  be  no  human  fellowship 
without  freedom,  and  that  freedom  which 
does  not  embody  itself  in  a  living  fellowship 
win  soon  cease  to  be  freedom ;  and  for  us  in 
this  day  the  old  single  battle  cry  of  free- 
dom must  be  enlarged  into  freedom  and 
fellowship,  if  our  fellowship  is  to  be  living 
and  our  freedom  sure.  The  great  task  of 
the  work  of  the  heirs  of  the  Pilgrims  is 
that  of  creating  and  perfecting  on  this  con- 
tinent a  living  society  of  men  and  women; 
not  so  much  to  preserve  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  to  provide  a  house  of  life;  a  so- 
ciety rich  in  manhood  and  womanhood,  in 
friendship  and  good  fellowship,  creative  in 
all  the  arts  of  peace  and  valiant  in  its 
service  of  mankind,  a  society  so  full  of  the 
urge  of  life  that  it  will  spontaneously  and 
ceaselessly  express  itself  in  great  enduring 
works  of  love  and  beauty. 

Prom  this  I  pass  on  to  my  second  point. 
The  Pilgrims  were  bent  not  on  creating  a 
merely  human  society  but  a  city  of  €k>d. 
Their  program  was  not  only  in  a  subordi- 
nate way  economic  and  political;  it  was 
primarily  religious  and  spirituaL  In  a  real 
and  literal  sense,  they  were  seeking  a  heav- 
enly country.  8t.  Paul,  you  will  remember, 
told  the  Athenians  that  God  had  appointed 
the  seasons  and  determined  the  bounds  of 
hmnan  habitations  that  men  might  seek  him, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find 
Mm;  and  it  was  with  some  such  thought  in 
their  minds  as  this  that  the  Pilgrims  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  commonwealth. 
Grant  that  their  doctrinal  background  was 
narrow  «nd  circumscribed,  and  that  it  was 
too  little  fiexible  as  a  philosophy  for  the 
common  life  in  a  changing  world,  yet  they 
saw  as  we  have  never  seen  that  that  social 
order  which  is  not  dedicated  to  God  and 
which  does  not  keep  open  and  free  the  road 
that  leads  to  God  is  a  house  built  upon  the 


sand,  a  house  incapable  of  standing  the 
storm  and  stress  of  history,  and  doomed 
therefore  to  the  characteristic  transiency  of 
all  secular  achievement.  These  men  meant 
to  build  for  eternity;  and  if  the  society 
that  they  created  ever  totters  and  falls,  it 
will  be  because  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  have  departed  from  the  faith 
and  the  vision  of  the  fathers. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  this  emphatic 
and  uncompromising  spiritual  evaluation  of 
life  that  constitutes  our  main  inheritance 
from  the  Pilgrims,  as  certainly  it  is  that 
part  of  their  outlook  to  which  we  need  to 
give  heed  today.  I  have  spoken  of  their 
flight  from  the  political  and  religious  bond- 
age of  the  Old  -World;  but  in  saQing  out 
toward  the  setting  sun  they  were  following 
the  immemorial  instinct  of  the  race.  Ever 
since  Abraham  left  the  Chaldean  country, 
mankind  has  always  gone  West.  Whether 
from  the  sparse  pastures  of  the  East,  or 
from  the  crowded  purlieus  of  Europe,  driven 
out  by  some  eeonomic  and  political  strin- 
gency, they  have  crossed  land  and  sea,  in 
wave  upon  wave,  Iberian,  Cielt,  Latin,  Teu- 
ton, and  save  for  an  occasional  diversion 
of  the  South,  they  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
the  vast  open  spaces  of  the  West.  In  their 
turn  the  Pilgrims  also  came;  and  the  last 
company  in  this  great  processional  were 
those  rugged  pioneers  who  swept  onward 
across  this  vast  continent  even  to  its  far- 
thest shores. 

And  now  this  vast  westward  urge  has 
reached  its  term  without  reaching  its  goal. 
It  has  come  to  its  farthest  limits  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  and  there  are  no  more  free  un- 
occupied spaces  left  to  which  men  can  es- 
cape from  conditions  of  eeonomic  stringency. 
So  long  as  there  was  free  land  out  West,  the 
congested  city  areas  had  some  sort  of  safety 
Tiilve,  and  the  social  equilibrium  was  more  or 
less  safe.  But  to-day  all  that  is  over;  the 
race  has  girdled  the  earth,  has  filled  up  its 
habitable  spaces;  yet  it  is  no  nearer  its 
heart's  desire.  The  great  urge  is  still  upon 
it  and  it  bas  nowhere  to  go.  And  the  social 
and  industrial  unrest  of  our  times  is  due 
chiefly  to  this  unrest  of  the  human  Bde 
which  is  as  it  were  turning  back  upon  itself, 
threatening  to  flood  and  to  destroy  those 
lands  which  it  once  irrigated  and  redeemed. 
A  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  one 
of  the  originating  oauses  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
movement  was  the  fast  that  ^tof  was  no 
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more  free  land  in  the  West;  and  this  is  sim- 
ply a  graphic  way  of  stating  onr  present 
problem.  Germany  seeing  that  the  open 
spaees  of  the  West  were  exhausted  turned 
East  and  plunged  the  world  into  a  ehaos  of 
blood  and  Are.  Yet  the  old  Westward  urge 
is  upon  mankind  still;  and  the  door  is  shut 
in  its  face.  Some  way  out  we  must  assur- 
edly find^  if  this  vast  insatiable  restless- 
ness of  the  race,  this  ceaseless  craving  for 
more  and  larger  life  is  not  to  OYenviielm 
us  and  to  destroy  the  achieTement  of  the 
centuries. 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  these  things  f 
Turn  again  to  our  Scripture.  These  men, 
we  are  told,  went  out  not  knowing  whither 
they  went;  all  they  knew  was  that  they  were 
seeking  a  country  of  their  own,  a  country 
in  which  their  spirits  would  find  themselyea 
at  home.  Yet  they  enjoyed  no  more  than 
the  promise,  a  distant  sight  of  it.  And  ever 
since  men  have  gone  on  the  same  quest  and 
have  fared  no  better.  They  knew  not  whither 
or  for  what  they  went  out,  save  only  that 
they  were  moved  by  some  vast  inarticulate 
hope  of  a  better  country,  some  vague  in- 
distinct vision  of  a  life  of  freedom  and 
peace  and  harmony.  But  all  these  died  not 
having  received  the  promises  but  only  having 
greeted  them  afar  off.  And  they  died  un- 
satisfied because  they  sought  the  city  of  God 
in  places  and  things. 

But  in  this  great  processional  is  one  com- 
pany which  saw  more  clearly  than  the  xest. 
They  understood  that  freedom  and  peace  and 
harmony  were  to  be  had  not  in  places  or  in 
things  but  in  the  service  of  God;  and  they 
sought  a  place  where  they  might  order 
a  common  life  in  which  men  should  be  free  to 
serve  God  and  glad  to  serve  him  together. 
They  affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  the  spiri- 
tual business  of  life;  they  enthroned  the 
soul.  And  it  is  this  that  we  their  heirs  have 
forgotten  to  do.  We  have  organized  society 
not  for  the  service  of  God  but  for  the  pursuit 
of  gold.  We  have  conceived  of  national  des- 
tiny not  in  terms  of  character  but  of  wealth. 
Our  trade  with  one  another  has  taken  pre- 
cedence over  our  trade  with  God;  we  hava 
been  more  concerned  with  the  merchandise  of 
the  store  than  with  the  merchandise  of  the 
spirit;  and  we  have  cultivated  the  market- 
place rather  than  the  presence  of  God.  In  a 
word,  we  have  turned  the  Pilgrim's  scale  of 
values  upside  down. 

And  this  same  scale  of  values  we  must  re- 


cover or  perish.  Mankind  stands  on  tha 
sharp  knife-edge  of  a  choice  which  may  lead 
to  a  dance  of  death  or  a  pageant  of  life. 
And  the  choice  is  virtually  this:  Are  we  stlU 
going  to  conceive  and  to  conduct  ^e  boai- 
ness  of  life  on  the  basis  of  material, 
temporal,  secular  value— making  an  oeea- 
sional  perfunctory  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  values  of  another  kind  bat 
without  admitting  their  real  validity  foir 
the  present  conduct  of  lifef  Are  we  still 
going  to  make  the  financial  standard  the  final 
test  and  measure  of  -life  and  think  of  tha 
spirit  as  a  mere  annex  to  the  fleshf  Or  to 
put  it  more  crudely,  is  it  still  to  be  businesa 
firsts— for  the  nation  and  for  the  individual — 
and  life  afterward,  or  is  it  to  be  life  firat 
and  business  its  tributary  and  servant  f  Who 
is  to  be  allowed  to  govern  our  thinking,  our 
doing,  our  living— the  economde  man  or  the 
spiritual  manf  Of  course  you  can  not  sepa* 
rate  the  two,  for  every  man  is  both.  But 
which  is  to  have  the  whip-hand  t  Is  the  fleah 
to  exploit  the  spirit,  or  the  spirit  to  govgga 
the  fleshf 

This  is  the  cross-roads  at  which  we  are 
standing.  And  I  confess  it  greatly  appala 
me  to  see  how  exclusively  men's  thoughts  of 
the  future  are  governed  by  the  economic  mo- 
tive. The  economic  motive  has  of  course  ita 
own  place;  but  it  is  in  the  wrong  place 
when  it  is  on  the  throne.  And  now  sinee 
we  are  come  to  a  time  when  relief  from 
economic  distress  can  no  longer  be  fonnd 
by  going  west,  we  are  condemned  by  the 
nature  of  things  to  an  economic  war,  to  a 
social  struggle,  to  which  I  see  no  end.  la- 
deed  there  is  no  end  to  it.  For  we  are  ao 
made  that  the  more  we  have,  the  more  'we 
want — and  if  somehow  we  can  not  escape 
from  this  blind  alley,  we  are  doomed  to  a 
bitter  and  expanding  cycle  of  war  betwaea 
those  who  seek  larger  profits  and  those  who 
seek  larger  wages.  Is  there  no  way  ontf 
Is  there  no  relief  f  Can  we  still  go  Weatf 
Of  course,  we  can,  whenever  we  wHL  Only 
it  is  anotiier  West,  a  different  West  .  .  •  • 
the  Golden  West  of  the  Spirit,  a  kad 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  all  its  own,  a 
land  with  gold  refined  by  fire,  more  preciona 
than  the  gold  of  Ophir,  a  land  with  re- 
sources so  strange  that  the  more  yon  di^ 
them  out  the  more  there  remains,  a  land 
of  broad  vistas  and  long  perspectives  in 
which  the  secular  and  temporal  businesa 
fits  into  its  own  subordinate  and  tributary 
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place,  &  land  where  men's  sonla  feed  upon 
▼iBions  that  create  peace  and  minister  glad- 
ness, that  sabdne  the  greeds,  the  lusts,  the 
self-regard  that  defile  and  destroy,  and  up- 
lift the  spirit  so  that  it  stands  upright, 
free,  and  unafraid,  master* of  all  things, 
mastered  hj  none,  the  world  in  which  men 
can  live. 

Here  is  redemption,  yes  and  here  only. 
Once  more  in  a  pilgrimage  into  the  un- 
known, the  unseen.  And  it  is  high  time  we 
set  out.  Except  we  go  forward,  the  old 
invincible  urge  will  wash  back,  overwhelm 
and  destroy  us.  And  the  call  of  this  time 
is  for  pioneers,  for  venturers,  for  a  com- 


pany of  crusaders  who  will  set  their  faces 
stedf^uitly  toward  this  Cfity  of  God — men 
and  women  who  win  break  through  the 
eeonomie  prison  walls  and  blaze  a  trail  into 
God's  own  country,  who  will  dethrone  the 
dollar  and  enthrone  the  soul,  will  discover 
and  blazon  forth  in  their  lives  the  wealth 
and  the  wonder  of  that  hidden  world,  and 
win  move  among  men  trailing  clouds  of 
glory  after  them.  Who  will  be  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  new  age,  the  pioneers  of  that  spiri- 
tual commonwealth  that  is  to  be,  the  dis- 
coverers of  that  true  eldorado  where  is 
stored  the  real  gold  of  lifet  Shall  we  be 
of  the  company  t    Why  notf 


JOHN  KNOX'S  TEXT' 

The  Bev.  F.  W.  Borehah,  Armadale,  Melbourne,  Australia 


L  fioMK  men  are  not  bom  to  die.  It 
is  their  prerogative  to  live;  they  come  on 
purpose.  A  thousand  deaths  will  net  lay 
them  in  a  grave.  No  disease  from  within, 
no  danger  from  without,  can  by  any  means 
destroy  them.  They  bear  upon  their  faces 
the  stamp  of  the  immortal.  In  more  senses 
than  one,  they  come  into  the  world  for 
good.  Among  such  deathless  men  John 
Knox  stands  out  conspicuously.  When  in 
Edinburgh  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
John  Knox  lived  four  hundred  years  ago. 
He  is  so  very  much  alive  to-day  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  he  was  living  even 
then.  The  people  will  show  you  his  grave 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  meager 
epitaph  on  the  flat  tombstone  will  do  its 
feeble  best  to  convince  you  that  his  voice 
has  been  silent  for  centuries;  but  you  will 
skeptically  shake  your  head  and  move 
away.  For,  as  you  walk  about  the  noble 
and  romantic  city,  John  Knox  is  every- 
where! He  is  the  most  ubiquitous  man 
yon  meet.  You  come  upon  him  at  every 
street  comer.  Here  is  the  house  in  which 
he  dwelt;  there  is  the  church  in  which  he 
preached;  at  every  turn  you  come  upon 
places  that  are  haunted  by  him  still.  The 
very  stones  vibrate  with  the  strident  ac- 
cents of  his  voice;  the  walls  echo  to  his 
footsteps.  I  was  introduced  to  quite  a 
number  of  people  in  Edinburgh;  but  I 
blush  to  confess  that  I  have  forgotten 
them  all — all  but  John  Knox.  It  really 
seems  to  me,  looking  back  upon  that  visit, 
that  I  met  John  Knox  somewhere  or  other 


every  five  minutes.  I  could  hear  the  ring 
of  his  voice;  I  could  see  the  flash  of  his 
eye;  I  could  feel  the  impress  of  his  huge 
and  commanding  personality.  The  tomb 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  notwithstanding, 
John  Knox  is  indisputably  the  most  virile 
force  in  Scotland  at  this  hour.  I  dare  say 
that,  like  me,  he  sometimes  catches  sight 
of  that  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
If  so,  he  laughs — as  he  could  laugh — ^and 
strides  defiantly  on.  For  John  Knox  was 
bom  in  1505  and,  behold,  he  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever  I 

n.  John  Knox,  I  say,  was  bom  in  1505. 
In  1505,  therefore,  Scotland  was  born 
again.  For  the  birth  of  such  a  man  is  the 
regeneration  of  a  nation.  Life  in  Knox 
was  not  only  immortal;  it  was  contagious. 
Because  of  Knox,  Carlyle  affirms,  the 
people  began  to  live!  ''In  the  history  of 
Scotland,"  says  Carlyle,  himself  a  Scots- 
man, "in  the  history  of  Scotland  I  can 
find  but  one  epoch:  it  contains  nothing  of 
world-interest  at  all,  but  this  Beformation 
by  Knox."  But  surely,  surely,  the  sage  is 
nodding!  Has  Carlyle  forgotten  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Bobert  Bums  and  all 
Scotland's  noble  contribution  to  literature, 
to  industry,  to  religion,  and  to  lifef  But 
Carlyle  will  not  retract  or  modify  a  single 
word. 

"This  that  Knox  did  for  his  nation,"  he 
goes  on,  "was  a  resurrection  as  from  death. 
The  people  began  to  live!  Scotch  literature 
and  thought,  Scotch  industry;  James  Watt, 
David  Hume,  Walter  Scott,  Bobert  Bums:  I 
find  John  Knox  acting  in  the  heart's  core  of 


*  From  A  Buneh  of  BverUutinff»,    The  Ahinfdon  Presi,  New  York,  1920. 
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oTerj  one  of  tlieae  penosB  And  phonomenm; 
r  find  that  wKhont  nhn  they  woiUd  not  hare 
been.'' 

So  much  have  I  laid  in  order  to  show 
that,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  donbt,  if  a 
text  made  John  Knox,  then  that  text  made 
history. 

m.  "Got"  said  the  old  reformer  to  his 
wife,  as  he  lay  a-dying,  and  the  words 
were  his  last,  "go,  read  where  I  cast  my 
first  anchor  I"  8he  needed  no  more  explicit 
instmctions,  for  he  had  told  her  the  story 
again  and  again.  It  is  Bichard  Bannatyne, 
Knox's  serving-man,  who  has  placed  the 
scene  on  record. 

"On  NoTomber  24,  1572,"  he  says,  ''John 
Knox  departed  this  life  to  his  eternal  rest 
Early  in  the  afternoon  he  said,  'Now,  for  the 
last  time,  I  commend  my  spirit,  soul  and 
body'— pointing  upon  his  three  fingers— ^into 
thy  hands,  O  Lordl'  Thereafter,  about  five 
o'clock,  he  said  to  his  wife,  'Go,  read  where 
I  cast  my  first  anchor  I'  She  did  not  need  to 
be  told,  and  so  she  read  the  seventeenth  of 
John's  evangel."  Let  ns  listen  as  she  reads 
itt  "Thou  has  given  him  authoritv  over  all 
fiesh,  that  he  should  ^ve  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  then  hast  given  him,  and  this  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  tme  God,  and  Jesos  <2hrist  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

Here  was  a  strange  and  striking  con- 
trast! 

'"Eternal  life!  Life  eternal  I' says  the  Book. 
Now  listen  to  the  labored  breathing  from 

the  bed  I 
The  bed  speaks  of  death;  the  Book  speaks 
of  life  everlasting  1" 

"Life!"  the  dying  man  starts  as  the  great 
cadences  fall  npon  his  ear. 

"This  is  Hfe  eternal,  that  they  mi|^  know 
thee!" 

"Life  eternal!" 

"It  was  there,"  he  declares  with  his  last 
breath,  "it  was  there  that  I  cast  my  first 
anchor!" 

IV.  How  was  that  first  anchor  castt 
I  have  tried  to  piece  the  records  together. 
Panl  never  forgot  the  day  on  which  he 
saw  Stephen  stoned;  John  Knox  never 
forgot  the  day  on  which  he  saw  George 
Wishart  bnmed.  Wishart  was  a  man  "of 
such  grace" — as  Knox  himself  tells  ns— 
"as  before  him  was  never  heard  within  tiiia 
realm."  He  was  regarded  with  an  awe 
that  was  next  door  to  snperstition,  and 
with  an  affection  that  was  almost  adora- 
ation.  Are  we  not  told  that  in  the  days 
when  the  plagne  lay  over  Scotland, 


"the  people  of  Dundee  saw  H  mppnmAiag 
from  the  west  in  the  f onn  of  a  great  UadL 
cloud  t  They  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed, 
crying  to  the  cloud  to  pass  them  by,  bat 
even  while  they  prayed  it  came  nearer.  Then 
they  looked  around  for  the  most  hol^jr  man 
among  them,  td  intervene  with  God  on  their 
behalf.  All  eyes  turned  to  George  Wishart, 
and  he  stood  up,  stretching  his  arms  to  the 
cloud,  and  prayed,  and  it  roUed  back." 

'  Out  on  the  bordera  of  the  town,  how* 
ever,  the  pestilence  was  raging,  and  Wish- 
art, hastening  thitiier,  took  up  his  station 
on  the  town  wall,  preaching  to  the  plague- 
stricken  on  the  one  side  of  him  and  to 
the  healthy  on  the  other,  and  nhibiting 
such  courage  and  intrepidity  in  grappling 
with  the  awful  scourge  that  he  became  the 
idol  of  the  grateful  people.  In  1546,  how* 
ever,  he  was  convicted  of  here^  and 
burned  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Wynd,  op- 
posite the  Castle  Gate.  When  he  came 
near  to  the  tre,  Knox  tells  us,  he  eat  down 
ux>on  his  knees,  and  repeated  aloud  some 
of  the  most  touching  petitions  from  the 
psafans.  As  a  sign  of  forgiveness,  to 
kissed  Che  executioner  on  the  cheek,  sayings 
"Lo,  here  is  a  token  that  I  forgive  thee. 
My  harte,  do  thine  of&ce!"  The  fagota 
were  kindled^  and  the  leaping  flames  bore 
the  soul  of  Wishart  triumphantly  sky- 
ward. 

y.  And  there,  a  few  yards  off,  stands 
Knox!  Have  a  good  look  at  himi  He  is 
a  man 

"rather  under  middle  h^ht,  with  broad 
shoulders,  swarthy  face,  black  hair,  and  a 
beard  of  the  same  color  a  span  and  a  half 
long.  He  has  heavy  eyd>rows,  eyes  deeply 
suiUe,  cheekbones  prominent  and  chteks 
ruddy.  The  mouth  is  large,  the  lips  fall, 
especially  the  upper  one.  The  whole  aspect 
or  the  man  is  not  unpleasing;  and,  in 
moments  of  emotion,  it  is  invested  with  an 
air  of  dignity  and  majesty." 

Knox  could  never  shake  from  his  sen^- 
tive  mind  the  tragic  yet  triumphant  scene 
near  the  Castle  Gate;  and  when,  many 
years  afterward,  he  himself  turned  aside 
to  die,  he  repeated  with  closed  eyes,  the 
prayers  that  he  ha&  heard  George  Wish- 
art offer  under  the  shadow  of  the  stake. 

Was  it  then,  I  wonder,  that  John  Knox 
turned  sadly  homeward  and  read  to  him- 
self the  great  high  priestly  prayer  in  "the 
seventeenth  of  John's  evangel  f"  Was  it 
on  that  memorable  night  that  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  place  which  all  the  re- 
deemed hold  in  the  heart  of  the  Bedeemef  f 
Was  it  on  that  melaneholy  evening  ttot 
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there  'broke  npen  him  tlie  reyeUtion  of  ft 
love  thftt  enfolded  not  only  his  martyred 
friend  mnd  himself,  but  the  faithfnl  of 
every  time  and  of  every  clime  f  Was  it 
then  that  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  magie 
and  the  mnsie  of  those  tremendous  words: 
"Thon  hast  given  him  authority  over  all 
fleshy  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  has  given  him;  and  this  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent.**  Was  it  thent  I  can  not 
say  for  certain.  I  only  know  that  we 
never  meet  with  Knox  in  Scottish  story 
until  after  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart;  and 
I  know  that,  by  the  events  of  that  sad 
and  tragic  day  all  his  soul  was  stirred 
within  him.  But,  altho  I  do  not  know  for 
eertain  that  the  anchor  was  first  cast 
then,  I  know  that  it  was  first  cast  there. 
"Qol^  he  said,  with  the  huskiness  of  death 
npon  his  speech,  ^^ead  me  where  I  cast 
my  first  anchor."  And  his  wife  straight- 
way read  to  him  the  stately  sentences  I 
have  just  rewritten: 

"Life  eternal  I" 

"This  is  life  eternal  1" 

"This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee!" 

"It  was  there,  there,  there,  that  I  cast 
my  first  andior!'' 

VL  Fierce  as  were  the  storms  that  beat 
upon  Knox  during  the  great  historic  years 
that  followed,  that  anchor  bravely  held. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  experiences  at 
court  and  the  powerful  efforts'  to  coax  or 
to  cow  him  into  submission,  think  of  those 
twelve  years  of  exile,  eighteen  months  of 
which  were  spent  on  the  French  galleys. 
We  catch  two  furtive  glimpses  of  him. 
The  galley  in  which  he  is  chained  makes  ft 
cruise  round  the  Scottish  coast.  It  passes 
so  near  to  the  fair  fields  of  Fife  that  Knox 
can  distinctly  see  the  spires  of  St. 
Andrew's.  At  the  moment ,  Knox  was  so 
ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  and  the 
taunting  vision  might  well  have  broken  his 
spirit  altogether.  But  the  anchor  held;  the 
anchor  held  I  "Ahl"  exclaimed  Knox,  raising 
himself  on  his  elbow,  "I  see  the  steeple  of 
that  place  where  God  first  in  public 
opened  my  mouth  to  his  glory;  and  I  am 
fuUy  persuaded,  how  weak  soever  I  now  ap- 
pear, that  I  shall  not  depart  this  life  till 
that  my  tongue  shall  gloiif^  his  godly 
name  in  the  sam^  place.''  Again,  as 
Gftrlyle  tells, 


"a  priest  one  day  presented  to  the  galley- 
slaves  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  re- 
quiring that  they,  the  blasphemous  heretics, 
diould  do  it  reverence.  'Mother  f  Mother  of 
Godf  said  Knox,  when  the  turn  came  to  him, 
'This  is  no  Motner  of  God;  this  is  a  piece 
of  painted  wood  I  She  is  better  for  swim- 
ming, I  think,  than  for  being  worshiped!' 
and  he  flung  the  thing  into  the  river." 

Knox  had  east  his  anchor  in  the  seven- 
teenth of  John's  evangel. 

"This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee!" 

And  since  he  had  himself  found  life 
eternal  in  the  personal  friendship  of  a 
personal  Bedeemer,  it  was  intolerable  to 
him  that  others  should  gaze  with  super- 
stitious eyes  on  a  "bit  of  painted  wood." 

The  thing  fell  into  the  river  with  a 
splash.  It  was  a  rude  jest,  but  an  expres- 
sive one.  All  the  Bef  ormation  was  summed 
up  in  it.  Eternal  life  was  not  to  t>e  found 
in  such  things.  "This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee."  That,  says  Knox, 
is  where  I  cast  my  first  anchor;  and, 
through  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  those 
baf^g  and  eventful  years,  that  anchor 
held! 

Vn.  Nor  was  there  any  parting  of  the 
cable  or  dragging  of  the  anchor  at  the 
last.  Bichard  Bannatyne,  sitting  beside 
his  honored  master's  deathbed,  heard  a 
long  sigh.    A  singular  fancy  overtook  him. 

"Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "the  time  to  end  your 
battle  has  come.  Bemember  those  comfort- 
able promises  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ 
which  you  have  so  often  shown  to  us.  And  it 
may  be  that,  when  your  eyes  are  blind  and 
your  ears  deaf  to  every  other  sight  and 
sound,  you  will  still  be  able  to  recognize  my 
voice.  I  shall  bend  over  you  and  ask  if  you 
have  still  the  hope  of  glory.  Will  you 
promise  that,  if  you  are  able  to  give  me 
some  signal,  you  will  do  sof" 

The  sick  man  promised,  and,  soon  after, 
this  is  what  happened: 

"Grim  in  his  deep  death-anguish  the  stem 

old  champion  lay^ 
And  the  locks  upon  his  pillow  were  floating 

thin  and  gray. 
And,  visionless  and  voiceless,  with  quick  and 

laboring  breath, 
He  waited  for  his  exit  through  life's  dark 

portal,  Death. 

'Hast  thou  the  hope  of  glory  f    They  bowed 

to  catch  the  thrill 
That  through  some  languid  token  might  be 

responsive  still, 
Nor  watched  they  long  nor  waited  for  some 

obscure  reply, 
He  raised  a  day-cold  finger,  and  pointed  to 

the  sky. 
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So  the  death-angel  found  him,  what  time  his 
bow  he  bent, 

To  gire  the  straggling  spirit  a  sweet  en- 
franchisement. 

So  the  death-angel  left  him,  what  time 
earth's  bonds  were  riven, 

The  cold,  stark,  stiffening  finger  still  point- 
ing up  to  hearen.'* 

''He  had  a  sore  fight  of  an  ezistenee,"  says 
Carlyle,  ''wrestling  with  popes  and  prin- 
cipalities; in  defeat,  contention,  life-long 
struggle;  rowing  as  a  galley-slave,  wander- 
ing as  an  exile.  A  sore  fight:  but  he  won 
it  I  'Have  you  hopef  they  asked  him  in  his 
last  moment,  when  he  could  no  longer  speak. 
He  lifted  his  finger,  pointed  upward,  and  so 
died!  Honor  to  him!  His  works  have  not 
died.  l%e  letter  of  his  work  dies,  as  of  all 
men's;  but  the  spirit  of  it,  never." 

Did  I  not  say  in  my  opening  sentences 
that  John  Knox  was  among  the  immortal 


human  t    When  he  entered  the  world,  he 
came  into  it  for  good  I 

Vm.  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  theet"  "That,"  says  Knox, 
with  his  dying  breath,  thAt  is  where  I 
east  my  first  anchor  I"  It  ia  a  sure 
anchorage,  O  heart  of  mine  I  Cast  thine 
anchor  there!  Cast  thine  anchor  in  the 
oaths  and  covenants  of  the  Most  Highl 
Cast  thine  anchor  in  his  infallible,  im- 
mutable, unbreakable  word!  Oast  thine 
anchor  in  the  infinite  love  of  Oodl  Cast 
thine  anchor  in  the  redeeming  grace  of 
Christ!  Cast  thine  anchor  in  the  ever- 
lasting gospel!  Cast  thine  anchor  in  the 
individual  ooncern  lof  the  individual 
Savior  for  the  individual  soul!  Cast  thine 
anchor  there;  and,  come  what  may,  that 
anchor  will  always  hold! 


THE  VALUiE  OF  WORSHIP 

The  Bev.  T.  Bhondda  Williams,  Brighton,  England 


O  eome  let  ub  woraMp  and  how  down, — 
Ps.  95:  6. 

How  many  of  us  who  eome  to  church 
really  come  to  worship  t  I  do  not  say  that 
none  should  come  but  those  who  come  to 
worship— we  can  not  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  lesser  motives  in  life — but  I  do 
say  that  the  best  results  will  not  be  ob- 
tained by  them,  and  that  the  service  does 
not  fulfil  its  true  purpose  unless  it  be  a 
service  of  worship.  Sir  John  MeClure,  ad- 
dressing the  Congregational  Union,  said  that 
services  need  to  be  made  not  more  attrac- 
tive but  more  worshipfuL  One  can  not  help 
noticing  a  strained  effort  in  many  churches 
to  make  the  services  attractive — ^it  is  always 
a  sure  sign  of  the  loss  of  spiritual  power  in 
the  Church.  Dulness  is  not  devotion;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  jealously  to 
guard  our  services  from  any  appearance  of 
becoming  mere  entertainments.  Our  open- 
ing words  at  every  service,  "Let  us  worship 
God,"  should  be  the  true  keynote.  These 
words  express  the  real  object  of  our  as- 
sembling together.  We  must,  however,  have 
no  narrow  notions  of  what  the  worship  of 
God  is.  We  must  not  think  that  we  have 
worshiped  God  simply  because  we  have  sung 
hymns  of  praise  and  adoration,  and  said 
prayers,  unless  these  words  express  inward 
realities  of  our  spiritual  life.  Nor,  even  if 
they  do,  are  they  the  whole  of  worship.  One 
has  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  certain 


people  go  to  hear  the  sermon,  not  to  wor- 
ship. But  the  sermon,  if  it  be  of  the  right 
kind,  and  the  hearing  be  also  of  the  ri^t 
kind,  will  be  worship.  Worship  is  no  mere 
emotion,  it  is  thoughtfulness  also.  And  in 
addition  to  these  two,  there  is  an  element 
of  will  in  worship.  A  man  does  not  really 
worship  until  he  wills  the  good. 

I  would  define  worship  as  John  WUhelm 
Bowntree  defines  prayer: 

"The  reverent  concentration  of  the  whole 
inner  being  upon  its  supreme  ideid,  that 
movement  of  the  soul  whidi  leads  it  into 
the  light  of  love  and  the  presence  of  the 
righteous  Father.  .  .  .  We  stand  in  sore 
need  of  such  prayer  (such  worship)  in  our 
modern  life,  and  of  the  conscious  unity  with 
Qod  in  thought  and  action  which  is  its 
benediction." 

Now,  whatever  helps  that  reverent  con- 
centration, whether  it  be  a  prayer,  or  the 
h3rmn,  the  organ  music,  the  anthem,  or  the 
sermon,  helps  worship.  If  we  want  a  truly 
blessed  religious  service  each  one  should  aim 
for  that  reverent  concentration. 

All  outward  arrangements  should  be  sub- 
jected to  it,  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  whole 
congregation  could  be  in  its  place  before  the 
service  begins,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
fussing,  and  no  talk,  and  no  distraction  for 
any  one,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  As  soon 
as  we  say  "Let  us  worship  God,"  all  should 
seek  to  concentrate  their  inner  being  upon 
the  supreme  ideal,  and  then  we  should  be- 
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gin  to  feel  a  moTement  of  the  eommon  soul 
leading  into  the  light  of  love  and  the  pros- 
enee  of  God.  Robert  Barelaj  paid  a  beanti- 
fnl  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Quaker 
meeting  when  he  said: 

"When  I  eame  into  the  Silent  Aaaemblies 
of  God's  people  I  felt  a  secret  x>ower  among 
them,  which  touched  my  heart  and,  as  I 
gave  way  unto  it  I  found  the  evil  weakening 
in  me^  and  the  good  raised  up." 

That  is  reallj  what  we  need  in  a  senriee— 
to  feel  tbe  secret  power  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  men  at  work^  and  to  feel  it  growing  in 
its  hold  upon  us  through  contact  and  fellow- 
ship with  others^  so  that  evil  will  be  weak- 
ened, and  the  good  strengthened. 

Now,  if  we  made  this  the  object  of  our 
coming  together  we  should  much  mllre  often 
find  it  to  be  the  result.  Many  people  take 
away  eo  little  from  a  sendee  because  they 
bring  so  little  to  it.  A  little  time  spent  be- 
fore the  sendee  in  preparing  the  mind  for 
this  concentration  would  be  an  enormous 
help.  A  little  meditation  eyen  on  the  way 
to  church  would  be  useful.  It  might  run 
along  some  such  line  as  this:  "I  am  going 
now  for  a  little  time  to  think  about  the 
beet  thingSj  about  what  life  should  be,  about 
my  relation  to  this  vast  universe;  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  and  realize  the  fact  that  I  belong 
to  God,  that  my  fellow  men  and  I  are  really 
in  one  family,  that  at  every  point  I  am  obli- 
gated to  others,  that  I  can  not  live  an 
isolated  life,  that  all  my  days  should  be 
influenced  by  the  truth  which  I  am  going  to 
hold  in  my  mind  to-day."  Suppose  every 
one  came  to  church  having  meditated  along 
a  line  like  that,  do  you  not  think  that  there 
would  be  tremendous  power  in  an  assembly 
of  sndh  people  f  The  currents  of  minds  and 
hearts  so  set  would  run  into  one  great  reser- 
voir, and  we  should  all  draw  from  its  ful- 
ness. And  when  you  remember  with  what 
distraeted  minds  and  divided  hearts  we  live 
so  much  of  our  time,  special  times  for  this 
reverent  concentration  ought  to  be  exceed- 
ingly helpfuL  There  is  no  doubt  they  would 
be,  if  we  made  our  services  mean  nothing 
less  than  this.  If  this  is  worship,  you  see 
how  utterly  subversive  of  it  is  the  entertain- 
ment idea.  I  saw  a  most  horrible  sugges- 
tion the  other  day  that  perhaps  men  would 
be  more  attracted  to  the  churches  if  we  al- 
lowed them  to  smoke  in  church.  If  that  is 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  getting  men  to 
church,  I  should  certainly  leave  them  out- 


side. But  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  it  would  be  an  attraction.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  men  should  come 
to  church  to  smoke;  they  can  smoke  else- 
where. And  if  they  can  tolerate  a  religious 
service  only  while  indulging  themselves,  it 
means  that  they  have  never  taken  the  idea 
of  a  religious  service  at  alL  We  come  here 
to  try  and  realize  the  life  which  is  higher 
than  the  life  of  sense,  and  to  lay  hold  of 
something  which  is  greater  than  sense,  or 
time,  or  space;  to  realize  that  we  are 
spiritual  beings,  have  spiritual  natures, 
and  great  spiritual  needs.  We  have  physi- 
cal needs  and  appetites  which  we  must  satis- 
fy, the  satisfaction  of  which  in  a  religious 
service  would  be  outrageous,  and  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  very  idea  of  the  service.  You 
can  not  win  men  to  religion  by  giving  up 
the  supreme  claims  of  religion.  Even  if 
they  could  be  got  to  church,  you  would  have 
done  nothing  worth  doing  if  you  surrendered 
this  demand  for  reverent  concentration  of 
the  whole  inner  being  upon  the  supreme 
things  and  values  in  life.  No,  let  us  not 
drag  our  banner  in  the  dust  to  please  any- 
body. It  would  be  far  better  that  a  few 
should  realize  their  souls  than  that  multi- 
tudes should  merely  indulge  their  frivolity. 
To  be  worshipful  we  must  feel  that  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  supreme  demand,  that 
we  hold  ourselves  before  the  highest  claims. 

This  is  why  there  is  a  bowing  down  in 
worship.  It  is  the  homage  of  the  soul  to 
truth  and  to  God.  I  believe  it  has  been 
often  misinterpreted.  It  is  humility,  not 
humiliation.  So  far  as  the  intellect  is  con- 
cerned it  is  not  a  denial  of  its  full  exercise, 
but  only  a  recognition  of  its  limitations. 

It  does  not  mean  grovelling  before  God 
and  an  absence  of  self-resf^t.  When 
Ezekiel,  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  fell 
upon  his  face  on  the  earth,  the  voice  said 
to  him:  ''Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet, 
and  I  will  speak  unto  thee."  God  wants  no 
man  to  think  himself  nothing;  rather  he 
wants  him  to  realize  his  true  worth  and  all 
the  divine  possibilities  there  are  in  him;  he 
wants  him  to  feel  how  much  he  can  be,  and 
how  much  he  can  do  that  is  good  and  noble. 
If  we  have  any  due  sense  of  what  this  uni- 
verse is  of  which  we  are  a  part,  of  its  great- 
ness, and  the  wonder  of  it,  and  the  goodness 
there  Is  at  the  heart  of  it,  if  we  have  any 
due  sense  of  the  faithfulness  and  the  merci- 
fulness of  (}ed,  the  soul  will  bow  in  the 
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diyine  presenee;  will  render  its  homage  to 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part;  will  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  will  greater  than  the 
personal,  individual  will,  a  way  higher  than 
the  ways  of  the  small  self,  and  an  object 
to  live  for  infinitely  grander  than  any  that 
concerns  the  mere  individual  self.  There  is 
something  here  to  fill  one  with  awe  and  with 
longing,  too,  so  that  ''Gome  let  us  worship 
and  bow  down''  will  be  an  invitation  to 
which  the  soul  will  readily  respond.  But 
in  this  bowing  there  is  a  strength  for  rising 
into  stronger  and  nobler  life.  You  will  not 
have  less  self-respect  through  bowing  to 
God,  but  more.  The  self  that  has  so  bowed 
is  a  greater  self,  and  a  stronger.  It  can 
stand  up  in  the  presence  of  that  same  Ood 
and  receive  further  revelation.  There  is 
nothing  morbid  or  indolent  about  this  bow- 
ing. No  soul  is  bemoaned  by  its  homage 
to  what  is  high  and  great;  no  spirit  is 
abased  through  adoration  of  the  All- 
Adorable;  a  man  is  more  a  man  than  ever 
when  he  has  made  his  obeisance  to  Ood. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  man  that  has  most  truly 
bowed  before  Gk>d  who  is  best  able  to  stand 
erect  in  the  world.  Worship  is  an  act  of 
homage,  but  in  the  homage  itself  is  aspira- 
tion; there  is  a  rising  in  this  bowing. 
Worship  is  a  yearning  towards  Gk>d  and  the 
fulness  of  his  life. 

Worship  is  spiritual  appreciation,  and  an 
effort  after  the  fuller  realization  of  spiritual 
values.  And  I  want  us  all  to  remember  in 
every  service  that  it  is  a  service  of  worship 
in  this  sense.  If  we  make  it  a  true  one,  I 
think  it  will  help  us  to  meet  two  of  the  great 
needs  of  our  life.  One  is  the  need  for  a 
sufficiency  of  personal  spiritual  conviction 
to  secure  a  center  of  repose  in  life.  It 
should  help  everyone  to  realize  that  he  has 
a  soul  of  his  own;  it  would  be  well  for 
every  one  to  ask  himself  in  the  service  of 
worship :  ''What  is  my  true  self  f "  He  must 
try  to  realize  his  true  self  which  is  continu- 
ous with  the  larger  life  of  God.  When  you 
get  down  into  yourself  beneath  the  little 
self-seeker  who  is  directing  so  many  of  your 
operations,  you  find  that  in  reality  you  are 
very  different  from  what  you  superficially 
think  yourself  to  be.  Yon  can  find  the 
greater  depths  in  your  own  soul  that  go 
down,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  eternity  of 
God.  And  if  you  commune  with  yourself 
there,  you  will  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 
eoBvietlon  which  yon  will  not  merely  owe 


to  others,  which  will  not  be  ymm  meraly  by 
tradition,  but  really  your  own,  foimd  in 
your  own  soul;  and  wli«n  you  find  it  so, 
there  will  be  a  power  of  calm  in  it  that  ex- 
ternal tumults  will  not  be  able  to  diatuib, 
at  any  rate  not  be  able  to  break  np.  In 
that  center  you  will  be  mora  and  mate  re- 
ceptive of  the  divine  presence  wUeh  per- 
meates the  world,  with  which  yon  wfll  feel 
yourself  to  be  making  Tital  eontaet 
Through  real  worship  you  will  grow  to  be 
conscious  of  a  self  which  is  not  the  doiAting 
self,  the  wavering  self,  the  self  whidi  looks 
out  for  personal  advantages,  which  is  liable 
to  all  sorts  of  shocks  and  disappointments; 
but  a  self  that  knows  it  belongs  to  God,  to 
the  universal  lif^,  a  self  that  takes  hold  of 
the  best  and  deepest  and  most  spiritual 
there  is  in  life,  a  self  which  draws  its 
nourishment  out  of  the  hidden  rosomces  of 
the  eternal,  and  rests  at  last  for  its  strength 
on  the  everlasting  love  of  God.  Now,  surelj 
to  gain  this  would  be  an  invaluable  treasure 
to  any  life.  Our  religious  servioes  ougjit  to 
be  a  help.  Most  of  us  are  tempest-driveii, 
and  we  need  this  inner  refuge;  most  of  us 
are  beset  by  many  temptations  and  we  need 
this  strong  tower,  the  tower  of  a  deep  in- 
ward consciousness  that  we  to  God  bcdong. 
Nor  is  this  all  in  worship.  The  other 
great  need  is  more  strength  of  character  to 
recognize  this  claim  of  God  ux>on  us  in  sll 
our  intercourse  and  relationehip  with  men. 
"True  worship,"  says  John  Wilhefan  Bown- 
tree,  "is  never  selfish."  In  George  Eliot's 
words: 

"One  wants  a  temple  beside  the  outdoor 
temple — a  place  where  human  beings  do  not 
ramble  apart  but  meet  with  a  common  im- 
pulse. And  as  true  worship  can  never  be 
selfish,  so,  tho  it  may  have  in  it  an  element 
of  mysticism,  it  will  never  be  onpracticaL 
Divine  service  consists  not  in  ceremonial, 
nor  yet  wholly  in  the  gratification  of  per- 
sonal desires  after  the  Infinite,  but  in  labor 
for  the  brotherhood.  The  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  the  work  of  hia  Church. 
Such  work  is  worship  •  •  •  The  passion- 
ate longing  of  men,  fired  by  the  vision  of 
Christ  and  sustained  by  him,  to  do  the 
Father's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  There  is  room  yet  for  a  witness  of 
thBt  inward  life,  which  draws  out  nourish- 
ment from  the  hidden  love  of  God,  and  bears 
rich  fruit  in  holy  fellowship,  blened  by  the 
unity  of  a  common  consciousness  that  God, 
the  world,  and  humanity  are  one." 

And  you  may  be  sure  we  are  not  truly 
worshiping  unless  this  feeling  of  the  unity 
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of  the  world  is  flowing  into  us.  Worship  is 
not  tme  unleu  it  is  mahing  na  better  mem- 
bers of  society,  inspiring  endeavors  in  every 
direction  towards  a  Jnster  and  a  kinder  lif^ 
Here,  I  think,  is  the  plaee  of  the  sermon  as 
part  of  worship,  to  enforce  ideab,  to  insist 
upon  their  application  to  conduct  in  every 
department  of  life.  Yon  can  not  really  wor- 
ship God  while  you  either  hate,  or  despise, 
or  neglect,  or  in  any  way  wrong  your  fellow 
men.  It  is  in  men  that  God  is  incarnate. 
ESvery  man  is  in  a  sense  a  divine  being;  it 
la  only  by  virtue  of  God  in  him  that  he  is  a 
man  at  aU. 

And  it  is  useless  to  suppose  that  you  can 
be  in  a  really  worshipful  attitude  on  Sun- 
day if  you  live  without  acknowledging  worth 
in  humanity  every  day  of  your  life.  The 
preaching  of  practical  righteousness  is 
therefore  an  essential  part  of  true  worship, 
f^r  the  righteous  and  brotherly  spirit  has 
to  be  cherished  and  developed  in  men.  It 
Is  useless  for  any  one  to  say  that  he  loves 
God  if  he  does  not  love  his  brother.  For 
wliere  is  the  divine  life  to  be  Uved  except 
in  the  world  of  human  relations  f  The  urg- 
ing of  social  duty  is  therefore  an  essential 
part  of  worship.  And  in  view  of  the  needs 
of  the  world  it  is  a  part  that  should  be  very 
prominent.  I  think  it  must  be  more  prom- 
inent in  church  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
For  if  worship  be  taken  to  be  merely  the 
aaeription  of  praise  to  God  for  his  goodness 
and  love,  there  is  little  point  in  it.  This 
feeling  that  goes  forth  in  praise  to  God  for 
his  goodness  and  love  must  also  express  it- 
self in  practical  goodness  and  love  towards 
our  fellow  men  in  the  world.  And  it  is  only 
by  the  practical  test  that  the  world  will 
acknowledge  it;  indeed  it  is  only  by  the 
practical  test  that  you  yourself  can  be  sure 
of  it.  You  can  not  be  sure  that  you  have 
worshiped  God  unless  you  are  also  ready  to 
serve  your  fellows.  Nor  have  you  found 
your  tme  self  until  you  do.  Worship  is 
homage  paid  to  God,  and  homage  to  Gk>d 
involves  homage  to  humanity.  In  true  wor- 
ship the  consciousness  arises  that  "God,  the 
world,  and  humanity  are  one.''  You  may 
test  and  measure  the  reality  of  your  worship 
of  God  by  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of 
that  consciousness  of  unity  with  all  the 
world  and  with  all  men.    If  it  stops,  for 


iple,  with  your  nation,  then  yon  are  wor- 
shiping a  tribal  god.  If  it  stops  with  your 
sect,  then  you  are  worshiping  a  seets^ian 
idoL  If  you  wish  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth  then  you  must  feel  the  oneness 
of  all,  and  admit  the  obligation  of  care  for 
all  and  good-will  toward  alL  The  worship 
of  the  highest  means  service  for  the  lowest. 
You  do  not  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
unless  you  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  you  do  not  believe  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  unless  you  practise  the  brother 
everywhere.  I  know  it  is  a  high  standard, 
but  it  is  the  standard  we  must  aim  at.  In 
worship  it  is  the  standard  we  acknowledge, 
and  it  must  be  our  constant  endeavor  to 
bring  life  into  line  with  it. 

If  our  worship  is  true,  therefore,  we  shall 
feel  that  the  evil  things  in  us,  and  the  small 
and  petty  things,  the  prejudices  that  divide 
us,  the  passions  that  make  us  enemies  die 
down,  and  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  which  are 
love,  meekness,  humility,  gentleness,  f or- 
bearingness  grow.  Coming  to  church  is  not 
serving  its  purpose  in  our  lives  unless  the 
ugly  things  are  more  and  more  destroyed, 
and  the  beautiful  things  more  and  more 
nourished.  Oome,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
in  spirit  before  the  Highest,  that  we  may 
rise  to  receive  from  God  the  words  of  the 
larger  and  better  life. 

Shall  we  pray  with  Stopford  Brooke: 

Come,  immortal  Lord  of  Gladness  I 

From  the  immeasurable  height. 
Scatter  all  our  sin  and  sadness. 
Move  upon  our  hearts  in  light! 
All-pervading  God,  whose  love 
Joins  us  here  with  those  above. 
Make  us  now  Thy  new  creation, 
Sanctify  this  congregation. 

Come  and  bring  with  Thee  Thy  treasure- 
Love  and  meekness,  joy  and  peace; 
Gentleness  that  knows  no  measure, 
Truths  that  cumbered  hearts  release. 
Purity  and  faith  in  right, 
Thirst  for  holiness  and  light. 
Hear  our  contrite  supplication. 
Arm  for  life  this  congregation. 

Come,  abide  in  us  for  ever; 

Build  Thy  city  in  our  heart. 
On  Thy  righteousness,  and  never 
From  its  citadel  depart. 
Fill  us  with  Thy  holy  awe. 
Make  us  prophets  oz  Thy  law, 
Worthy  of  our  high  vocation 
In  the  world's  great  congregatiott. 
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Etibnal  Fatbkb,  we  praise  Thee  for  all 
the  propheto  by  whose  voiees  Thon  speakest 
to  vm,  rebuking  our  selfiahneM  and  troubling 
OS  with  the  divine  irritation  of  Thy  truth. 
From  many  ages  and  in  many  keys  and  tones 
they  bear  witness  that  Thou  art  just,  and 
that  Thon  requirest  us  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mer^i  and  to  walk  humbly  before  Thee.  In 
humble  awe  and  longing  we  pray  Thee  for 
ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  heed,  if  so  that  we 
may  attain,  by  Thy  graee,  to  purity  and 
Jttstiee  of  spirit,  and  be  faithful  servants  of 
Thy  holty  wilL 

Lord,  we  confess  our  personal  and  social 
sin,  beseeching  Thee  to  forgive  our  blindness, 
our  indifference,  and  our  hardness  of  heart. 
Show  us  that  we  are  members  one  of  an- 
other, and  that  the  hurt  of  one,  even  the 
humblest,  is  an  injury  to  all  and  a  sin 
against  Thee.  Deliver  us  from  every  form 
of  the  spirit  of  oppression  and  from  the  cal- 
lous greed  which  seeks  comfort,  or  ease,  or 
gain  at  the  cost  of  the  misery  of  others. 
Create  in  us  a  passion  for  justice,  that 
freedom  may  be  a  blessing  and  liberty  bear 
the  fruit  of  righteousness  and  good  wilL 

Smite  us,  O  Lord,  with  the  conviction  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit;  subdue  us  to  true  repen- 
tance. Evoke  in  us  a  new  spirit  of  gener- 
osity, and  unite  us  in  one  purpose  to  under- 
stand and  to  act,  making  our  faith  fruitful 
in  the  service  of  our  fellow  man  in  his 
struggle  for  a  freer,  fuller  life.  Endue  us 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  who  saw  Thy  image 
in  all  who  wear  our  human  form;  help  us  to 
toll  with  His  patience  and  mercgr,  that  we 
may  do  our  part  to  heal  the  injustice  of  our 
time.  Fill  our  minds  with  Ught,  anoint  our 
hearts  with  love,  in  His  name. 

Thou  hast  visited  us  with  hopes  that  can 
be  realised  only  as  Thy  will  is  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven:  may  those  hopes  rule  our 
lives.  Fortify  us  by  Thy  spirit  against  dis- 
couragement when  the  good  seems  defeated, 
and  let  not  an  evil  past  have  power  to  mar 
the  future.  Make  us  diHgent  in  behalf  of  a 
just  and  merciful  life,  offering  ourselves  aa 
iastfuments  of  Thy  spirit  in  bringing  order 
and  beauty  out  of  darkness.  For  as  much  as 
the  eafthly  Is  for  the  sake  of  the  heavenly, 
lirlng  us  at  iMt  to  the  glory  of  Thy  city. 


Let  Justice  roU  daum  as  waters,  emd  right' 
eousness  as  a  mighty  stream. — ^Amoa  5:24. 

These  words  strike  a  great  kejnote  d 
the  Bible  music  They  have  in  them  the  ac- 
cent, the  emphasis,  the  urgency  of  the  one 
mighty  book  of  the  justice  of  God,  demand- 
ing justice  of  man — justice,  the  very  center 
and  soul  of  the  eternal  religion.  Even  the 
image  employed  reflects  the  rugged  aceneiy 
of  the  motherland  of  the  Bible,  now  pardied 
under  blistering  suns,  now  flooded  with 
loud  waters.  There  is  thunder  in  the 
mountains,  and  showers  of  refreshing,  and 
the  roar  of  many  waters  pouring  into  ^kis 
valleys.  It  is  a  river  of  justice,  gathering 
volume  uniil  it  moves  with  the  mah  and 
rhythm  of  a  mighty  stream,  washing  the 
land  of  its  evils  and  impuritiea. 

The  prophet  Amos  did  not  deal  In  ab- 
stractions. There  is  no  record  that  he  ever 
convoked  an  assembly  to  pass  a  timid,  tepid 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  that  somebody  ought  to  set  it 
right.  NOj  he  was  direct  and  apeeiflc  in 
denouncing  the  personal  sins  and  social 
iniquities  of  his  day,  using  simple  words  xa 
their  plain  meanings.  In  the  name  of  God 
he  demanded  that  primary  justice  without 
which  sacrifices  are  a  stench  and  piety  a 
mere  palaver,  and  to  this  day  his  words 
flash  with  moral  electricity.  Herein  he  was 
true  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  Bible. 
The  theme  of  the  Old  Testament  is  largely 
emancipation  from  economic  slavery  through 
the  power  of  religious  faith,  as  the  theme 
of  the  New  Testament  is  largely  the  recon- 
ciliation of  racial  and  political  differenesa 
through  supreme  devotion  to  a  common  Lord. 
Indeed,  if  the  Church  had  studied  the 
sociology  of  the  Bible  half  as  much  aa  it 
has  studied  its  theology,  it  would  to-day  be 
not  merely  a  well-widier  but  the  leader  of 
the  greatest  movement  for  social  justice  and 
freedom  in  history.* 

Some  who  hear  me  will  recall  the  words 
of  a  great  modem  writer  that: 

"The  two  great  forming  agencies  In  the 
world's  history  have  been  the  religions  and 
the  economic.  Here  and  there  tiie  ardor 
of  the  military  or  the  artistic  spirit  has 
been  for  a  while  predominant,  but  religious 

^SoeMoffieal   Stuig   of   ths   AiMs.   kf   Levis 
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and  economic  inflaences  have  nowhere  been 
displaced  from  the  front  rank  even  for  a 
time;  and  they  have  nearly  always  been 
more  important  than  all  others  put  to- 
gether." • 

From  this  it  wonld  seem  to  follow  that  the 
emx  of  all  the  problems  of  civilization  is 
to  get  these  two  factors — ^religious  and 
eeonomie — ^into  right  relations  with  one  an- 
other. This,  indeed,  is  the  problem  that 
underlies  all  other  social  problems  to-day, 
and  the  Bible,  if  we  listen  to  it,  will  be 
onr  best  goide,  prophet,  and  ftriend  in 
solving  it;  because,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Book  of  vision,  these  two  factors  are  kept 
together.  In  x>oint  of  fact,  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  was  evolved — or,  if  you  prefer  it, 
revealed — ^through  a  great  struggle  for  social 
justioe,  and  if  rightly  studied  the  old  Book 
will  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet  in  this  troubled 
time  when  light  is  sorely  needed. 

Years  ago  the  author  of  Natural  Beligian 
foretold  the  dangers  arising  from  the  revolt 
of  the  disinherited  tlasses,  who  are  coming 
to  hold  that  '^happiness  is  a  fizt  thing 
within  easy  reach  of  all,  and  thai  civiliza- 
tion ia  a  mass  of  frauds  by  which  it  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  few,"  who  are,  therefore, 
oa  the  eve  of  a  vast  rebellion.  To-day  his 
words  are  fulfilled  before  our  eyes  not  only 
in  Bussia  but  everywhere.  What  is  wanted, 
said  Sir  John  Seeley,  is  the  rise  of  a  new 
order  of  teachers  to  investigate  and  show 
us  the  true  relation  of  man  to  the  universe 
and  to  society,  the  true  ideal  of  life  as  well 
as  the  course  of  history  hitherto,  that  in 
'full  view  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable 
men  may  organize  themselves  for  the  future. 
In  short,  he  adds,  the  modem  Church  must 
do  for  us  what  in  its  fashion  Hebrew 
prophecy  did  for  the  Hebrews,  and  what  the 
early  bishops,  especially  Ghrysostom,  did  for 
the  early  Church.  Of  course,  the  problems 
of  to-day  are  vaster  and  more  intricate; 
than  those  which  faced  the  great  prophets, 
but  they  are  the  same  problems  writ  large, 
and  the  prophets  may  still  teach  us. 

Like  Amos,  then,  let  us  be  specific  and 
1^:  What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Church,  and  what  part  will  it  play  in  the 
new,  uprising,  inevitable  industrial  de- 
mocracy now  at  the  doorf  Here  is  an  issue^ 
compared  with  which  the  dogmas  that  divide 
us  into  sects  are  as  nothing.  The  large  issue 
before  us  is  between  an  aristocratic,  deter- 


*PrineipUt  of  BccnomicB,  by  Alfred  IfsnbAll. 


ministic,  nationalistic  ethics  and  the  ethics  of 
democracy,  of  moral  freedom,  and  of  world 
fellowship.  Political  autocracy  is  dead. 
Feudalism  is  obsolete.  Neverthdess,  both 
of  these  evil  spirits — ^if ,  indeed,  they  be  not 
one  and  the  same — still  linger  in  our  indus- 
trial order,  always  the  last  realm  to  yield 
to  a  new  ideal;  but  even  then  they  will  not 
linger  long.  What  will  the  Church  of 
Christ  do  in  this  struggle?  Bemain  neutral, 
and  give  to  the  victor  her  reluctant  and 
belated  blessing  f  If  so,  no  prophet  is 
needed  to  predict  the  result.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  the  first  and  chief  in- 
terest of  the  Church  is  the  redemption  and 
training  of  souls,  but  can  she  fulfil  that 
mission  and  be  indifferent,  or  evto  neutral, 
in  a  conflict  in  which  the  souls  of  men  are 
fighting  for  lifef 

Of  course,  in  every  time  the  Church  has 
taught  right  personal  relations  within  the 
accepted  social  system.  If  it  was  slavery, 
it  has  taught  kindness  on  the  part  of  master 
and  obedience  on  the  i>art  of  the  man,  as  in 
the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  sent  by  a  returning 
slave  to  his  master.  If  in  feudal  times,  it 
has  taught  generosity  to  lord  and  service  to 
serf.  Under  our  wage  sjrstem,  it  teaches 
square  dealing  on  the  part  of  both  parties, 
the  while  it  seeks  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
fellowship  and  good  will.  But  has  the  Church 
no  function  to  perform  in  changing  the 
systems  for  the  better  f  Now,  consider.  If 
we  analyze  the  membership  of  our  churches 
^-especially  Protestant  churches — ^we  find 
among  them  very  few  who  work  for  a  daily 
wage,  and  most  of  those  are  of  the  more 
skilled  and  educated  class  of  workers.  The 
early  Christians  won  by  the  apostolic 
preachers  were  almost  entirely  of  the  lower 
middle  classes,  as  are  nearly  all  of  the  first 
converts  on  our  mission  fields.  But  every 
pastor  here  will  testify  from  the  faots  in 
his  own  parish  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  mix  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  his 
church,  much  less  to  bring  the  wage-earner 
into  fellowship  with  the  employing  dass. 
It  has  ever  been  so.  Must  it  be  so  always? 
Is  there  no  dynamic  of  brotherhood  in  our 
gospel  to  overcome  the  class-consciousness 
made  by  cash  account?  Can  Christ  bridge 
that  gulf  f 

There  are  signs  that  some  of  our  religious 
leaders  are  beginning  to  think  earnestly  in 
respect  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  advent 
of  the  industrial  democracy.     During  the 
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war  a  group  of  Engliah  emplojers  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends — who  are  always 
leaders  in  every  great  hnman  cause  looking 
to  a  better  world-order — ^issued  a  very 
significant  manif  esto,  in  which  th^y  declared 
that  the  old  indostrial  relations  should 
never  be  allowed  to  return.  Instead,  th^ 
propose  an  industrial  democracy:  that  is, 
representation  of  workers  in  the  management 
of  business,  in  the  control  of  its  processes, 
the  nature  of  its  product,  the  engagement 
and  dismissal  of  labor,  hours  of  work,  rate 
of  pay,  welfare  work,  shop  discipline,  and 
so  forth.  There  can  be  no  doubt,,  they  said, 
that  a  frank  adoption  of  such  means  and 
ends  in  common  would  not  only  promote 
better  rehitions  between  employers  and 
workers,  but  make  for  greater  efficiency.  In 
other  words,  that  righteousness  is  common 
sense,  and  that  brotherhood  is  good  business 
— a  discovery  long  delayed  but  none  the  less 
thrilling. 

Very  startling,  to  me  at  least,  is  another 
manifesto  put  forth  by  four  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Church,  who  constituted  the  Catholic 
War  Council  of  America.  Th^y,  too,  endorse 
the  principle  of  industrial  democracy,  and 
add  these  items:  the  abolition  of  child 
labor;  woman  to  receive  equal  pay  with 
man,  and  her  labor  to  be  limited  to  the 
bounds  of  health  and  family  welfare; 
vocational  training  for  all,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere with  cultural  education;  a  minimum 
wage  that  will  provide  for  family  supportr— 
one  that  will  keep  the  mother  in  the  home, 
and  the  child  in  school;  insurance  against 
invalidism  and  old  age.  They  also  advocate 
State  control  of  public  utilities,  and  the 
progressive  sharing  of  both  capital  stock 
and  profits  with  hibor.  One  more  such 
manifesto  must  be  named,  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian Methodists,  who  also  declare  for  the 
democratic  control  of  industry  as  being  fun- 
damental to  the  new  order,  because  it  puts 
an  end  to  the  old  boss  system.  They  in- 
veigh against  all  special  privilege,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  nationalization  of  all  natural 
resources,  such  as  minerals,  forest,  oil  fields, 
on  the  ground  that  these  gifts  God  gave  to 
alL  Our  Canadian  brethren  go  further  and 
say  that  no  business  should  declare  profits 
until  a  living  wage  has  been  paid,  and  that 
if  it  can  not  pay  a  living  wage  it  has  no 

right  to  exist. 

Such  pronouncements  by  three  widely 
differing  communions,  at  onee  so  forthright 


in  demand  and  in  full  feUowship  of  agree- 
ment, are  prophetic  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  Christian  mind  is  moving.  Perhaps,  also, 
we  may  take  them  to  be  tokens  of  the  kind 
of  Christian  unity  toward  which  we  are 
advancing — Catholic,  Quaker,  and  Meth- 
odist joining  hands  in  a  demand  for  essential 
social  justice.  They  see  that  the  aspiration 
of  the  unprivileged  is  not  merely  for  better 
material  conditions,  but  for  a  fuller,  freer, 
more  human  life,  and  that  sympathy  with 
this  demand  is  the  duty  of  Christian  faith. 
Here  is  a  hint  of  something  b^ond  violenes^ 
and  better  than  impossible  Utopias,  namely, 
a  groping  after  a  nobler  conception  of  the 
common  good,  in  which  alone  the  good  of 
any  class  may  find  fruitage  and  fnlfllmeiit 
If  it  is  an  ideal  for  which  we  are  not,  as 
yet,  ready,  it  at  least  points  a  way  out  of 
the  awful  routine  of  reaction  and  revolution, 
and  toward  a  fellowship  of  humanity  at 
once  more  practical  and  humane  to  be 
achieved  by  the  moral  inteUigenee  of  the 
race. 

The  emphasis  in  our  day  on  eeonomies 
does  not  mean  that  the  supreme  purpooe  of 
human  history  is  simply  the  development  of 
a  just  social  system,  in  which  the  good 
things  of  this  world  are  more  fairly  dis- 
tributed. No,  the  struggle  for  justiee  ia 
but  one  phase  of  a  still  wider  straggle 
which  covers  the  whole  of  life  and  ia  the 
condition  of  every  achievement.  But  there 
is  a  physical  basis  of  the  q^iritual  life  to 
which  we  can  not  be  indifferent,  if  men  and 
women  are  to  grow  the  wings  of  the  spirit 
In  London,  in  New  York,  and  even  on  the 
eountryside,  people  are  living  in  eonditions 
which  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
maintain  the  dignity,  much  less  the  decencies 
of  life.  Often  a  whole  family — sometimes 
more  than  one  family — live  in  one  room, 
without  privacy,  where  no  soul  can  be  alone, 
and  where  the  spiritual  life  is  like  a  fourth 
dimension.  Physical  disease  and  moral 
decay  are  inevitable,  and  it  ill  becomes  any- 
one to  say  that  human  beings  who  are  rest- 
less or  sullen  under  such  intolerable  con- 
ditions are  moved  by  greed  for  material 
gain. 

These  and  other  social  evils  exist  beeaose 
we  have  not  yet  learned  the  divine  laws  of 
community  life.  As  God  writes  his  laws  in 
nature,  leaving  man  to  find  and  apply  them, 
so  there  is  a  divine  law  of  social  justiee 
awaiting   discovery  and  application.     The 
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fhallange  of  this  quest  is  the  xireasare  upon 
118  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  mating  trial 
of  just  wajB  Ood  will  reTeal  hiniBelf  in  a 
new  and  more  satisfying  Tision,  as  he  was 
made  known  to  the  seers  of  the  Bible  in 
their  long  struggle  as  to  how  the  Eternal 
shall  be  served^  whether  by  dogma  and  ritual 
or  jnatiee  and  righteousness.  During  recent 
decades  the  wit  of  man,  toiling  in  the 
physical  realm,  has  opened  to  us  a  new 
experience  of  the  reality  and  purpose  of  God 
in  the  lucid  and  wise  order  of  the  world. 
If,  in  the  next  few  decades,  a  like  iuTcntiTe- 
nesB  is  devoted  to  enterprises  of  moral  dis- 
covery and  social  engineering,  no  one  can 
foretell  what  may  thereby  be  gained  in  the 
way  of  a  new  rerelation  of  Gk>d  in  the 
fellowship  and  service  of  man.  Evermore 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;  always 
it  18  hovering  over  us,  ready  to  desoend  upon 
the  earth  when  man  is  ready  and  willing 
to  receive  it. 

Here  lies  the  answer  to  the  question.  Why 
does  justice  wait  as  the  centuries  roll  byt 
Manifestly,  if  God  is  creating  creators,  any 
failure  of  men  to  apply  their  utmost  inven- 
tive thinking  to  social  problems  inevitably 


delays  his  creative  work.  What  God  seeks 
to  do  is  not  to  drive  but  to  lead,  and  this 
requires  men  who  have  insight  to  discern 
his  way  and  the  heroism  to  follow  the  will  of 
the  Eternal.  Ever  the  road  lies  at  our  feet, 
ever  the  angels  of  our  better  nature  beckon 
us  to  the  great  adventure.  Slowly,  pain- 
fully, and  in  the  midst  of  strife  and  con- 
fusion, our  humanity  climbs  the  steep  ascent 
toward  that  City  of  Equity  which  its 
prophets  have  seen  afar  off  in  their  dreams 
of  beauty  and  justice — a  city  built  by 
the  hand  of  man  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

Keep  heart,  O  Comrade  I     God  may  be  de- 
layed 
By  evil,  but  He  suffers  no  defeat; 
Even  as  a  chance  rock  in  an  upland  brook 
May  change  a  river's  course;  and  yet  no 

rock — 
No,  nor  the  baflling  mountains  of  the  world- 
Can  hold  it  from  its  destiny,  the  sea. 
God  is  not  foiled;  the  drift  of  the  world 

Will 
Is  stronger  than  all  wrong.    Earth  and  her 

years, 
Down  joy's  bright  way,  or  sorrow's  long 

road. 
Are  moving  toward  the  purpose  of  the  Skiesi 
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How  am  I  straitened  iiU  it  he  aeeompUBhedl 
— ^Luke  12:  50. 

BsHOLD,  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life.  Beyond  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Crescent  City  and  the 
Golden  Horn.  Beyond  the  pass  of  Thermop- 
ybe,  the  treasures  of  Greece.  Beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  open  sea.  Beyond 
the  Culebra  Cut,  the  broad  Pacific  East  of 
the  Golden  Gktte,  the  argosies  of  the  Orient 
find  harbor.  Beyond  the  little  red  school- 
house  among  the  rocks,  a  Webster  swaying 
the  Senate.  Beyond  the  towpath,  a  presi- 
dency. Beyond  the  prairie  cabin  and  the 
pile  of  rails,  the  speech  of  Gettysburg  and 
a  glory-crowned  Lincoln.  Beyond  the 
tinker's  cell,  a  Pilgrim'e  Trogrese  illuminat- 
ing the  world.  Thus  is  the  law  of  the  Crea- 
tor. The  seed  is  cast  into  the  ground  else 
it  win  not  live.  The  narrow  caterpillar  gate 
is  the  way  out  to  wings  and  fiights  in  the 
son.  Nature  guards  her  treasures  with  bar- 
riers that  must  be  overcome.  Power  is  en- 
tOTsd  through  the  strait  gate  of  discipline. 


Sowing  in  tears  precedes  reaping  with  joy. 

Ghreat  souls  have  always  come  to  greatness 
through  the  narrow  pass.  We  think  of  him 
Yfho  showed  us  how  to  pass  the  narrows  be- 
hind which  the  things  to  be  desired  are  wait- 
ing. In  this  task  he  is  straitened,  con- 
scious of  being  shut  up  in  a  very  narrow 
pass,  O  so  narrow  for  him  who  once  walked 
in  the  freedom  of  heaven  I  The  pass  to 
which  he  is  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished 
in  this  present  instance  is  the  baptism  of 
fire — ^martyrdom,  in  other  words.  Let  us 
look  at  other  narrows  through  which  he  has 
come  up  to  this  one  of  which  we  now  speak. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  incarnation. 
He  dwelt  among  us,  the  narrows  of  humani- 
ty confining  the  divine  tenant.  In  a  little 
inn  at  Andermatt  in  Switzerland,  is  a 
tablet  on  the  wall  telling  that  Edward  VII 
of  England,  when  prince,  slept  in  that  house 
on  his  way  to  India.  A  dignity  seems  to 
linger  there  and  elevate  it  in  grandeur  above 
the  towering  mountain  structures  that  over- 
shadow   it.      The    straitened    prince    has 
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glorified  that  narrow  pass.  So  the  strait- 
ened Christ  brings  to  earthlj  life  a  majesty 
divine,  being  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among 
us.  What  in  a  measure  it  would  be  for  the 
master-organist  to  be  reduced  to  playing 
upon  the  instrument  in  the  cotter's  cabin  and 
what  for  the  great  minstrel  to  be  confined 
to  a  harp  of  one  string,  such  was  incarna- 
tion to  him.  It  is  so  for  us  all.  Every 
active  mind  has  more  ideas  than  the  body 
or  material  brain  can  execute.  Its  thoughts 
fly  faster  than  its  feet  can  run  or  speech 
can  utter.  Its  ambitions  are  far  in  advance 
of  its  deeds.  The  human  spirit  is  conscious 
at  times  of  being  shut  up  in  an  imperfect 
medium.  The  flesh  confines  the  soul;  the 
body  to  a  certain  point  helps  and  serves  the 
brain,  but  beyond  it  hinders.  We  note  the 
once-free  creatures  of  the  field  behind  their 
bars  of  iron,  caged.  80  incarnation  cages 
us  all.  Our  chafing  spirits  would  fly  swifter 
than  the  eagle  and  freer.  Some  day  when 
we  know  what  perfect  freedom  is,  able  to 
do  what  we  would,  with  power  to  execute 
our  thoughts,  we  shall  look  back  on  the  life, 
"in  body  pent,"  through  which  we  passed  to 
the  magnitudes  into  which  we  have  come  and 
write  over  the  former:  "Strait  is  this  gate, 
narrow  the  way  through  which  we  entered 
into  life." 

The  passing  was  not  ignominious  but 
glorious.  All  life  in  human  flesh  and  form 
has  been  made  sacred  and  honored  by  the 
passage  of  Gk>d's  own  Son.  Henceforth  none 
shall  belittle  that  in  which  divinity  has 
dwelt.  The  Child  in  swaddling  clothes 
whom  the  wise  men  found  had  his  spirit 
straitened  that  he  might  accomplish  the 
crowning  act  of  God,  for  if  it  is  great  to 
be  a  Creator  it  is  as  divine  to  enter  the 
narrows  and  be  a  Savior.  Let  us  take  our 
lesson  from  him.  So  are  we  straitened  till 
life's  high  aims  be  accomplished  in  our  im- 
mortal spirits  that  must  have  their  being 
for  a  little  while  in  mortal  flesh.  To  make 
that  way  sublime  is  the  divine  order,  to 
know  that  nothing  great  is  reached  except 
through  the  straits,  that  is  Scripture  and 
that  is  wisdom.  Beyond  the  narrows  of  this 
incarnate  life  of  ours  lies  the  abode  of  free 
spirits.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  content  to 
light  up  our  way,  for  there  are  others  com- 
ing after  us  who  may  need  that  light. 

Again  he  must  know  the  narrows  of 
nationality.  How  was  he  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished!    To  l>ecome  that  which  he 


desired  and  to  be  known  as  the  Son  of  Han 
he  must  first  become  a  Jew,  must  go  throu^ 
the  narrows  of  a  national  education,  con- 
form to  its  rites,  learn  its  trades,  go  to  its 
schools,  be  Jesus  the  Jew  before  he  be 
Christ  the  world's  Light,  be  bom  of  a  ser- 
vile nation,  of  a  despised  race.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  nation,  followed  its  rules, 
observed  its  ordinances,  but  it  was  a  poor 
way  to  commend  himself  to  the  great  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  earth.  Throng^  that 
narrow  gate  into  the  headship  over  humanity 
he  came.  None  thinks  to-day,  or  cares,  of 
what  nation  he  was  bom,  what  language  he 
spoke,  what  race  he  favored,  what  features 
he  wore.  Every  soul  feels  in  some  way  that 
he  speaks  his  language,  belongs  to  his  raee, 
favors  his  people.  Nationality  is  necessary. 
It  is  the  narrows  through  which  only  we  can 
pass  to  become  citizens  of  the  world.  He, 
the  Christ,  taught  us  this.  We  need  this 
lesson  even  to  this  day.  War  is  on  beeaose 
peoples  for  ages  have  mistaken  the  narrows 
for  the  magnitudes,  being  straitened  in  the 
little  national  grooves,  realizing  nothing  o£ 
the  magnitudes  of  life  bejrond  their  narrow 
ways.  It  is  good  to  be  an  American  but, 
at  best,  it  is  bnt  the  narrows  through  which 
we  pass  to  serve  the  great,  common  life  of 
men,  good  because  of  the  passage  through 
which  we  go,  better  because  the  passage  is 
not  alL  It  is  good  for  man  to  love  his 
country,  to  hold  his  life  subject  to  its  call, 
but  it  is  not  good  for  that  man  if  he  should 
think  this  to  be  all. 

Nations  are  still  held  fast  in  the  straits; 
they  are  in  the  inland  seas  as  yet  and  the 
outer  oceans  of  men's  brotherhood  are  wait- 
ing for  them.  When  men  tramplh  upon  the 
weak,  decorate  their  subjects  for  emdl  deeds, 
glory  in  the  works  of  destruction  and  see 
nothing  in  the  broad  world  outside  but  so 
much  humanity  and  so  much  world  treasure 
to  be  slaughtered  and  plundered,  then  we 
consider  how  it  must  look  to  him  who,  tho 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  narrows  of 
nationality,  yet  came  forth  the  founder  of  a 
brotherhood  whose  magnitudes  reac&  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  whose  love  covers  every 
creature.  If  we  have  aught  to  boast  of  in 
our  midst  it  is  of  being  the  sons  of  such 
men  as  those  who  were  cabined  in  the  nar- 
row confines  of  the  Mayflower  and  passed 
through  the  strait  gate  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ship to  found  for  us  a  nation.  Through 
those  rugged  but  beautiful  nairowa,  bor- 
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dered  with  the  jutting  erags  and  moontain 
peaks  of  liberty  and  truth,  our  nation  haa 
merged  through  whatever  is  solely  national 
into  a  spirit  like  the  spirit  of  the  open  sea, 
with  an  ever-inereasing  sense  of  wide 
brotherhood  and  the  welfare  of  a  common 
humanity.  It  surely  is  to  be  that,  all  wars 
over,  many  others  shall  be  forced  from  their 
nanrow,  little  confines,  their  insular  narrow- 
ness, their  national  bigotry,  into  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  world's  life,  into  the  glory  of  a 
united  humanity,  into  the  greatness  of  a 
world  consciousness.  America  also,  we  may 
trust,  shall  come  forth,  enriched  by  her  own 
national  schooling,  into  a  yet  larger  life  of 
service  to  all  nations,  into  the  magnitude  of 
a  world  leadership  for  universal  good. 

Furthermore  he  passed  through  the  nar- 
rows of  conformity.  How  was  he  straitened 
tin,  through  it,  was  accomplished  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  mission  on  earth  I  For  it  is 
written:  "Yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered."  It  was  a  strait 
path  he  entered  when,  obedient  to  his 
Father's  will,  he  submitted  to  the  condi- 
tions by  which  he  could  bring  a  lost  race 
out  of  its  bondage.  Behold  him  obedient  to 
hifl  parents  as  a  child,  faithful  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  ancestral  temple,  saying: 
'^or  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  right- 
eousness." See  him  conformed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  being  reviled  and  reviling  not, 
bruised  but  not  on  his  own  account,  with 
no  place  where  to  lay  his  head,  treading  the 
ways  of  humiliation  and  reproach.  The 
world  knows  the  story  of  the  Man  of  Oalilee, 
the  narrow  lines  through  which  he  went  to 
minister,  to  cheer,  to  heal;  despised,  re- 
jected, hated,  but  conforming  to  all  the  con- 
ditions that  he  might  so  accomplish  the  sav- 
ing purpose.  -With  no  complaining  of  the 
task,  no  wishing  it  were  better,  no  shirking 
of  the  sorrow,  into  the  narrows  of  human 
life  he  went,  leaving  freedom  behind  and 
glory.  It  was  God's  will,  the  cross  yonder 
and  the  way  to  it.  It  was  Ood's  will  that 
sin  should  be  revealed  in  all  its  hideousness, 
that  righteousness  should  be  set  forth  in 
living  tones  and  love  divine  be  shown  in 
sapremest  expression. 

So  he  walked  through  the  narrows  and 
toward  the  great  magnitudes  that  angels 
celebrate  around  the  throne,  of  sin  con- 
demned, of  righteousness  and  truth  vindi- 
cated, of  love  exalted,  the  magnitudes  of  an 
eternity  filled  with  the  grateful  songs  of  a 


ransomed  host  in  their  robes  of  white,  for- 
ever singing;  "Amen.  Blessing,  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
fprever  and  ever.  Amen."  Mark  well  that 
narrow  path  of  conformity  which  he  trod, 
willing  to  be  straitened  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  enduring  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  laying  down  glory  in 
the  dust,  tho  rich  becoming  poor,  enduring 
the  contradiction  of  sinners  for  a  season. 
Mark  well  also  how  that  beyond  the  strut 
waits  the  victor's  crown,  the  gratitude  of 
the  redeemed,  the  name  that  is  above  every 
name,  glorious  forever.  So  the  Christ  went 
and  he  calls  to  you  and  me.  The  narrows 
lie  just  before  us,  the  piagnitudes  are  be- 
yond. 

We  pass  the  narrows  of  life's  lessons  at 
our  little  bench.  The  narrows  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  multiplication  table  lead  to  the 
magnitudes  of  a  Sir  Isaae  Newton,  comput- 
ing the  mathematics  of  the  world.  The  nar- 
rows of  a  copy-book  and  a  child's  faltering 
hand  bring  us  to  the  ma^tudes  of  minds 
which  wrote  the  immortal  epics,  the  insti- 
tutes of  philosophy,  and  the  foundations  of 
law.  The  narrows  of  the  furrow  and  the 
workshop  with  their  discipline,  their 
bondage,  open  into  the  fame  of  a  premier- 
ship or  of  a  shepherd  called  to  a  kingdom. 
It  is  the  way  trodden  by  those  great  enough 
to  conform  to  the  laws  that  lead  to  ultimate 
success.  Such  are  the  men  in  all  ages  who 
submit  to  be  straitened  that  th^y  may  ac- 
complish and  such  the  strait  and  narrow 
path  which  alone  leadeth  unto  life.  It  is 
the  way  you  walk  with  your  eyes  blinded 
with  tears  and  seeing  not  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  and  only  your  faith  in  an  invisi- 
ble power  whom  you  trust  to  be  good  re- 
maining. It  is  not  easy  to  be  conformed  to 
the  law  of  life's  discipline  by  which  alone 
men  are  made  strong,  to  the  law  of  the  re- 
finer's fire  by  which  alone  the  dross  is  con- 
sumed and  the  gold  brought  out.  It  is  a 
straitened  hour  when  his  fond  disciple  is 
left  alone,  like  Paul  and  Silas  in  their 
prison,  when  a  champion  of  truth  walks  to 
the  gallows  amid  the  jeering  of  the  base. 
Greatly  straitened  are  we  till  life's  duties 
be  accomplished,  its  business  finished,  its 
crown  acquired.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
reach  those  glittering  summits,  to  bring 
these  souls  up  to  stand  to  be  crowned  b»> 
fore  his  presence  than  by  that  path  which 
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leads  through  many  a  lonelj  hour,  lost  to 
the  understanding  of  fellow  men,  accepting 
poverty,  obscurity,  ridicule,  abuse,  hatred, 
while  all  the  world  goes  free,  while  others 
are  merry  and  without  care  and  say:  ''Let 
us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die.'' 

80  the  ages  tell  us  and  so  the  Christ  found 
it,  and  the  hosts  that  have  passed  this  way, 
if  they  could  speak  to  us  to-day,  leaning 
orer  the  battlements  of  heaven,  would  say 
unto  us:  "The  narrows  first,  then  the  mag- 
nitudes." No  man  ever  attained  the  large- 
ness of  an  exalted  soul  and  majestic  spirit 
who  shunned  conformity  to  the  divine  order 
to  tread  easy  paths  of  dalliance  and  play  in 
the  flowering  meadows  of  self-wilL  The 
wise  do  not  ask  that  the  laws  which  govern 
the  progress  of  the  soul  be  suspended.  They 
say  that  it  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as 
his  master  tho  the  heart  is  weary  to-day  of 
the  path  over  which  it  has  been  going  and 
asks  where  it  will  end.  Striving,  resisting, 
taJ&ng,  disappointed,  living  in  little  things, 
the  tempted  one  cries:  "O  €h>d,  give  me 
something  great  to  do  I  I  sweep  a  room; 
give  me  to  be  a  lady-in-waiting  at  the 
queen's  court.  I  ply  a  needle;  Lord,  for  a 
voice  to  sing  like  the  Swedish  nightingale  I 
I  measure  cloth  by  the  yard,  give  me  elo- 
quence to  stand  in  the  open  like  ApoUos. 
I  must  go  afoot;  Lord,  give  me  a  chariot 
that  I  may  be  great.  I  work  hard  that  I 
may  not  starve;  give  me  riches  that  I  may 
have  time  for  the  great  things  of  life. 
Separate  me  from  small  things.  Make  me  a 
hero  of  thine.  Give  me  at  least  some  little 
island  over  which  to  reign." 

So  the  conflict  along  the  whole  line  of 
life;  our  desires,  his  will;  what  we  would 
do,  what  he  makes  us  to  do;  what  we  pro- 
pose, what  he  disposes;  our  wishes,  his 
''This  is  the  way,  walk  we  in  it."  Difficul- 
t^st  If  we  were  Gk>d  we  would  sweep  them 
from  the  paths  of  men;  deserts f  we  would 
abolish  them;  darkness t  we  would  lighten 
it;  storms f  we  would  rebuke  them;  drudg- 
ery t  we  would  find  some  other  way;  tempta- 
tion? we  would  not  permit  it;  sickness? 
none  should  ever  speak  the  word;  sorrow? 
it  should  flee  away.  There  should  be  no 
narrows,  the  holy  city  should  stand  out  in 
the  open  and  all  the  streams  should  run 
that  way,  all  paths  lead  there,  and  none 
should  need  to  cry:  "How  am  I  straitened 
tin  it  be  accomplished!"  See  the  Savior 
stand;  hear  the  Christ  call,  he  whose  path 


was  narrowed  to  a  manger,  was  straitened 
to  a  peasant's  life,  to  an  hour  in  Gethsem- 
ane,  to  the  arms  of  the  eross.  He  has 
entered  thereby  into  the  magnitiideB  when 
he  ever  dwelleth  and  waiteth  for  onr  eom- 
ing  when,  straitened  no  more,  eonformsd 
in  our  wills  for  the  last  time  to  the  tiiiBgi 
that  wear  and  imprison,  we  shall  nader- 
stand  the  wideness  of  God's  mer^  and  the 
magnitudes  of  the  things  for  which  he  was 
preparing  us,  the  boundless  measure  of  the 
recompense  before  which  we  shaU  fall  and 
be  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  the  final  narrow 
passage  of  which  the  Master  himself  is 
speaking,  the  narrows  of  incarceration  in 
which  death  held  him  and  throng  which  he 
passed  from  the  bay  of  this  life  into  the 
ocean  fulness  of  the  life  beyond.  "How  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  aceompHdMdl'' 
Where  in  the  bleak,  winter  day  is  the  lifs 
that  but  a  few  weeks  ago  bloomed  and  blos- 
somed beneath  your  window?  It  is  bat  a 
poor,  colorless,  pulseless  thing;  it  Hes  h»> 
neath  the  snow,  imprisoned  in  the  gnup  of 
the  ice  king,  only  a  root  incarcerated  in  its 
winter  grave.  No  prisoner  of  the  State  wsi 
ever  gript  more  cruelly  than  it  la  its  little 
prison  cell.  Winter  winds  sing  their  boast- 
ful songs  of  fierce  delight  over  their  eaptife 
helpless  there  in  chains,  incarcerated,  and 
awaiting  the  time  for  some  spirit  to  eaU 
and  say:  "Awake,  thou  that  deepest.'' 
"Straitened  1"  says  the  grain  of  wheat  that 
falls  into  the  ground  to  die,  and  the  Master 
of  the  harvest  answers  back:  "Except  job 
pass  this  way  you  can  not  live." 

That  is  the  ordered  path,  yonder  the  eitj 
of  Gk>d,  but  just  before  its  gleaming  portals 
the  narrows.  Even  the  Son  of  God  must 
pass  that  way.  He  stood  at  its  entranee, 
measured  the  narrowness  of  Joseph's  tomb, 
looked  yonder  to  the  waiting  magnitudes  of 
eternity  and  its  unclouded  life,  and  so  he 
entered  and  passed  through.  Think  that 
those  who  gather  about  his  presence  to-day, 
enjoying  the  boundless  range  of  sunshine 
and  love  and  unrestricted  vision,  entered  by 
that  strait  way.  Tho  they  once  cried  out  in 
fear  and  anguish  as  the  boatman  brought 
them  into  its  dark  and  narrow  confines,  they 
have  long  since  forgotten  their  sorrow  in 
the  largeness  of  the  Father's  mansions  and 
the  magnitudes  of  the  life  eternal.  By  it 
they  exchanged  the  bay  for  the  oesaB|  the 
tiny  for  the  infinite. 
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And  n/bea  our  time  shall  come,  as  it  mnst, 
to  pass  out  of  the  open  fields  of  life  and  its 
companionship,  activities,  and  interests,  and 
we  look  for  onrselTes  at  those  walls  of  life 
that  close  in  upon  us  now,  happily  will  we 
remember  that  the  Lord  of  glory  has  passed 
this  way  before  us,  and  be  assured  also  that 
when  lif^  narrows  thus  and  its  walls  seem 


to  draw  together,  we  are  entering  the  gate- 
way of  the  wider  life.  We  know  that  this 
is  the  approach  to  the  eity  of  God  with  its 
infinite  ranges  of  light  and  glory. 

So  we  follow  the  Lord  of  life  on  through 
the  straits  that  lie  between  until  we 
reach  life  boundless,  freOi  and  of  ocean 
fulness. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

VI,     THE  TRIUMPH  OF  NATURE 

BoBiBT  Sparks  Walksel,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Natdbx  is  Tietor.  Custom,  style,  fash- 
ion, or  even  Tocation  may  sometimes 
work  in  opposition  to  nature's  plans,  yet 
slowly  and  surely  she  becomes  the  victor. 
A  person  may  drift  for  a  time  on  the  tide 
of  artilleialism,  but  if  he  lives  long  enough 
be  will  suddenly  awaken  to  find  that 
nature  is  still  holding  him  within  her 
grasp.  The  call  of  nature  is  calm  but 
persuasive.  Men  at  their  desks  in  the 
crowded  cities  drift  away  from  nature's 
gentle  influence;  but  her  small  voice  calls 
and  as  a  result  men  are  found  struggling 
to  obtain  a  small  acreage  where  they  may 
raise  crops  or  animals.  The  business  or 
prof essionl  man  may  drift  far  away  from 
the  influence  of  nature,  but  if  he  lives 
long  enough  he  will  yield  to  her  silent  call 
and  be  found  living  in  the  country,  plying 
the  Loe  in  a  garden  or  chopping  wood. 
Such  evidence  is  proof  that  nature  tri- 
pmphs  in  her  undertaking.  It  is  in  answer 
to  the  same  small  voice  that  a  woman 
carries  a  dog  in  her  arms  or  keeps  one 
riding  irith  her  in  the  automobile. 

This  motherly  instinct  is  not  confined  to 
the  bnman  family,  for  many  animals 
beneath  man  have  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  rear  a  family  of  children.  The  example 
of  the  hen  and  kittens  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion. A  hen  went  to  setting  on  nothing 
but  a  single  unsound  egg.  Her  instincts 
for  raising  a  brood  of  children  be- 
came desperate,  and  close  by  on  the  bam 
floor  was  bom  a  litter  of  kittens.  Day 
after  day  the  hen  watched  with  jealous 
eyes  the  bright-eyed  quadrupeds,  and  al- 
the  the  mother  cat  was  attentive,  the 
call  for  food  necessitated  her  leaving  her 


children  occasionally.  Bvidently  the  hen 
felt  that  the  mother  eat  was  unfit  to  raise 
her  family,  so  she  ventured  over  and 
tucked  the  youngsters  under  her  soft  warm 
feathers.  This  departure  from  the  general 
custom  in  kittendom  seemed  to  appeal  to 
the  young  fur-clad  children  and  they  fell 
in  love  with  the  mother  hen,  who  took 
them  on  daily  strolls.  Btte  became  so 
jealous  of  the  mother  cat  that  she  dared 
the  cat  approach  her  children.  The  hen 
had  become  a  foster-mother  and  she  was 
a  good  provider.  As  she  rambled  field  and 
woodland  she  found  many  fat  worms,  erisp 
black  bugs,  and  grains  of  wheat.  CaOing 
her  children  she  tendered  them  the  dainty 
morsels.  They  came  and  looked,  but  would 
not  taste.  Altho  the  hen  could  not 
understand  tiieir  indifference  toward  the 
food  she  set  before  them,  she  loved  them 
none  the  less.  It  was  her  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  kind  of  food  that  eom- 
polled  the  owner  of  cat  and  hen  to  eoop 
the  hen  so  that  the  mother  cat  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  feed  her  ehildren.  The 
case  was  more  pathetic  than  amusing. 

This  same  motherly  instinct  permeates 
the  human  family,  and  the  family  which 
has  no  children  of  its  own  not  only  adds  a 
blessing  and  enjoyment  to  its  own  house- 
hold but  serves  humanity  as  well  when  it 
adopts  a  homeless  and  helpless  child  and 
takes  on  itself  the  duty  of  rearing  and 
training  such  a  child  so  that  it  will  become 
a  good  citizen.  Nature  eonquers  the  dis- 
position of  men  and  women  and  in  the 
conquest  becomes  triumphant;  and  those 
whom  she  conquers  are  made  more  useful 
to  the  eonunnnity  in  which  they  live. 
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STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  CHARACTEBS 

The  following  is  the  first  of  Uto  Snnday  erening  talks  deliyezed  in  Oyster  Bay,  K.  T. 
by  the  pastor  of  the  FirM  Presbyterian  dmreh,  Henry  B.  Fancher,  D J).  On  a  ea^ 
which  ^yes  the  five  sobjeets  he  furnishes  an  example  of  legitimate  and  rather  atrildag 
advertising  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  until  1948  will  there  be  ft«^thffr  Febra- 
aiy  with  five  Sundays. 


I.    Lives  That  Wam^SoUh 
mon,  WUhelm  II 

God  speaks  to  men  through  liyes.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  of  liyes.  Take  some  Bible 
doctrine.  You  will  find  it  illustrated  in 
life.  Faith  shines  in  Abraham,  peace- 
making in  Isaac,  penitence  in  Jacob,  me^- 
ness  in  Moses,  courage  in  Joshua,  states- 
manship in  Samuel,  devotion  in  David, 
fidelity  in  Mifalah.  God  writes  his  law  on 
some  man's  heart  and  he  translates  it  into 
life.  It  was  so  in  Bible  times.  It  is  so  in 
all  times.  Truth  incarnated  is  a  mi^ty 
foree.  The  gospel  ezprest  in  life  ia  a 
convincing  argument.  It  confirms  men's 
faith  to  see  its  power  drawn  out  in  living 
characters.  Lives  are  beacon  lights  of  hope 
and  inspiration,  attracting  us  by  the  noble 
setting  they  give  the  truth,  or  beacon  lig^ 
of  warning,  signal  lights  thrown  up  telling 
of  the  reefs  where  the  life's  bark  grounded 
and  sank. 

Let  us  consider  two  lives  that  warn,  lived 
centuries  apart,  yet  wonderfully  parallel  in 
spirit  and  purpose — Solomon  and  Wilhelm  H. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Solomon  are  most 
favorable.  No  young  man  ever  made  seem- 
ingly a  more  splendid  start.  You  see  him 
respectfully  listening  to  his  father's  dying 
charge;  repairing  to  the  house  of  God  at 
Gibeon,  an  humble,  penitent  worshiper, 
offering  sacrifices  for  his  sins;  meeting 
there  God's  magnificent  offer,  ''Ask  what  I 
diaU  give  theef"  with  his  magnificent  reply, 
"Give  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people."  You  see  him  building 
and  dedicating  the  Temple  and  raising  his 
kingdom  to  the  climax  of  its  power;  you  see 
him  world-famed  as  earth's  wisest,  richest, 
most  glorious  ruler.  Yet  deafpite  all  this  he 
failed,  ignominiously  failed.  He  stands  as 
a  melancholy  figure,  in  some  respects  the 
grandest  and  the  saddest  of  any  in  the 
sacred  volume.  What  a  warning  he  has  left 
us  as  a  king:  ''He  found  a  people  free,  he 
left  them  enslaved;  he  found  them  simple, 
he  left  them  luxurious;  he  found  them  in- 
clined to  be  faithful  to  God,  he  left  them 
indifferent  to  the  abominations  of  heathen- 
dom  to   which   they   sacrificed   under   the 


shadow  of  his  shrine."  What  a  warning  he 
has  left  us  as  a  man.  He  set  the  pace  for 
the  world's  fast  eet  of  his  day  or  any  other 
day.  The  greatest  pleasure-seeker  of  the 
ages,  the 'grossest  idolater,  the  lAi^^iwg  sen- 
sualist, he  drank  all  life's  pleasure-eups  to 
the  dregs,  and  when  he  woke  from  his  tipsy 
swoon  he  woke  to  the  misery  of  a  life  that 
had  been  untrue  to  its  mission,  and  out  of 
its  hollowness  and  wretehednesa  he  heard 
onty  mocking  voices  saying,  "Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity."  How  art  thou  fal- 
len, son  of  the  morning;  dedicating  thysdf 
and  thy  temple  to  J^ovah,  then  bnildiag 
in  its  precincts  a  shrine  to  Ashtoreth  and 
following  in  the  way  of  its  votaries. 

What  turned  the  fair  sky  of  his  radiant 
morning  into  the  tragic  i^oom  of  his  sunset 
daysf  What  caused  the  girder  in  that 
steel  bridge  to  waver,  crack,  break,  and 
fallf  The  civil  engineer  of  the  road  and 
the  authorities  of  the  State  propose  to 
know,  for  human  life  is  at  stake.  Th^ 
hunt  up  the  broken  spar,  they  traee  the 
line  of  cleavage  until  they  find  the  fatal 
weak  spot  where  the  break  began.  Tun 
to  Solomon.  I  see  the  beginning  of  the 
break  in  the  statement  at  the  opening  of 
his  reign:  "Solomon  loved  the  Lord  and 
walked  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father, 
only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the 
high  places."  Another  break.  He  marries 
foreign  wives,  not  one  but  many.  Political 
acumen  f  High  diplomacy  f  Ko.  Moral 
suicide  I  His  wives  turned  his  heart  after 
other  gods.  What  was  the  fault  with  Solo- 
monf  Simply  this:  a  break  with  God.  He 
sought  to  patronise  the  Almighty  and  sub- 
stitute his  will  for  God's.  What  is  the 
warning  of  Solomon's  lifef  Man  ean  not 
rewrite  God's  law;  he  can  not  annul  it,  and 
disobedience  to  it  means  ruin — always  has 
and  always  will.  Solomon  rejected  Qod 
and  God  rejected  Solomon.  Pharaoh  hard- 
ened his  heart  and  God  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart.  Said  young  Hamby  who  went  to  the 
electric  chair  last  January,— the  cool-head- 
ed, cold-hearted  young  murderer, — ^'I  do  not 
pose  as  a  moralist  but  my  advice  is,  'Do 
not  begin  to  do  wrong.'" 
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Our  present  age  fnnidiee  a  singnlar  par- 
allel  to  Solomon  in  the  person  of  Wilhelm 
H  of  Germany.  Ckiming  to  his  throne  as  a 
jonng  man,  elaiming  hie  kingship  by  divine 
ri^^t,  punctilious  in  his  observance  of  the 
forma  of  religion,  sometimes  himself  usurp- 
ing  the  functions  of  the  court  preacher,  a 
pro'daimer  of  peace  and  a  promoter  of  com- 
merce so  that  his  nation  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  the  highest  commercial  position 
— one  of  the  world's  most  striking  figures, 
what  18  he  nowf  A  king  without  a  country, 
defeated,  dethroned,  an  exile,  in  humiliation 
and  disgrace,  the  object  of  the  world's  scorn, 
haled  in  spirit  tho  not  in  Jbody  before  an  in- 
ternational tribunal,  impeached  by  human- 
ity as  its  arch-enemy. 

What  does  it  meanf  It  meanif  that  this 
highly  religious  man  had  a  break  with  God. 
When  and  where  f  It  may  have  been  from 
reading  the  confessions  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  says:  "The  true  religion  of  a 
prince  is  his  own  interest  and  glory.  He 
can  have  no  religion  of  principle.  It  must 
be  a  cloak  and  a  tooL''  It  may  have  been 
through  his  theologians.  It  may  have  .been 
through  his  philosophers  who  exalted  the 
'^ego"  of  the  empire  and  its  ruler.  It  may 
have  been  through  .the  militarists  who  were 
hia  constant  advisers.  It  may  have  been 
through  that  vaulting  ambition  which  could 
brook  no  will  but  his  own  and  sought  the 
way  to  dominion  and  glory  tho  it  shattered 
every  •teaching  ot  Scripture  and  the*  whole 
spirit  of  Ghriatianity,    Who  was  William's 


Gk>df  It  was  Odin,  the  <3od  of  thunder,  his 
partner,  really  his  double,  who  ever  ap- 
proved the  Kaiser's  policies. 

How  did  he  make  the  break  f  When  he 
chose  his  will  instead  of  God's  will,  inter- 
posed man's  teachings  in  place  of  the  gos- 
pel^s — ^might  vs.  right,  hate  vs,  love;  when 
he  chose  his  way  to  glory  tho  it  was  the 
way  of  the  crucifixion  of  CSirist  and  of  all 
the  nations  of  earth. 

The  practical  question  for  us — how  do 
these  lives  warn  usf 

1.  That  the  beginnings  of  our  break  with 
God  may  be  very  sli^t,  but  th^  mark  a 
fatal  choice  which  if  persisted  in  means 
final  separation.  The  faintest  erack  in  the 
glacier  widens  in  time  into  a  yawning 
chasm. 

2.  That  a -break  with  God  may  oceur*when 
we  are  partly  following  him.  People  may 
observe  the  forms  and  violate  the  spirit  of 
religion.  To  give  God  a  casual  nod  of  ree- 
ognition  once  a  week  and  follow  largely  our 
own  inclinations  the  other  six  days  indi- 
cates something  of  a  break.  The  question 
for  each  day  is,  Am  I  following  his 
will! 

3.  That  a  break  with  God  means  a  break 
with  our  best  selves.  Here  were  iwo  prom- 
ising lives  wrecked.  The  worse  instead  of 
the  better  self  was  developed  because  they 
parted  company  with  God.  Kipling  says, 
''The  law  of  the  jungle  is,  'Obey.' "  It  ia  the 
law  of  the  highest  life.  In  man's  obedience 
to  God  alone  he  fulfils  his  destiny. 
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Hear  the  Other  Side 

He  that  antwereth  a  matter  hefare  he 
heareth  it,  it  is  foUy  and  shame  unto  him, 
— Prov.  18:  13. 

Put  into  plain  English,  this  text  evi- 
dently means,  "Understand  a  matter  before 
yon  pass  judgment  in  relation  to  it,  or  stand 
eonvieted  of  foUy  and  blush  for  very 
eiliame^'' 

To  understand  a  matter  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hear  both  sides. 

I.  History  and  experience  alike  testify 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  most  ques- 
tiona.  Take  the  fascinating  subject  of  his- 
tory— read  up  the  character  of  Cromwell 
and  Charles  I.,  as  submitted  by  Boyalist 
and  Puritan  writers.    Look  across  the  field 


of  politics  and  listen  to  the  strife  of 
tongues.  One  needs  to  read  two  or  three 
newspapers  to  understand  current  questions. 
Consider  the  reputation  of  individuals  and 
communities.  Beports,  allegations,  sinister 
or  benevolent,  must  be  warfly  received. 
Consider  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ofSeial 
blunderinc^-^ases  of  mistaken  identity,  or 
one-sided  circumstantial  evidence.  There  is 
e^dently  another  side  of  ourselves,  which, 
like  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  is  not  seen 
by  ourselves. 

n.  Justice  and  common  sense  alike  de- 
mand that  we  hear  b<4h  sides.  We  owe  it 
to  those  immediately  concerned.  A  prima 
fade  view  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Too  many 
speak  as  they  feeL    PrejudieeB  are  diaqoali* 
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fied.  "Temperament  loads  the  evidence.'' 
We  owe  it  to  ourselTes,  as  Christians,  to  be 
in  the  right.  We  must  guard  against  final- 
ity of  judgment,  and  be  careful  not  to  for- 
tify ourselves  against  any  other  view.  In- 
fallibility ill  becomes  a  sinful  mortal.  In 
many  eases  years  pass  ere  the  very  truth 
is  made  patent.  Let  us  not  add  fuel  to 
a  martyr's  fire  by  suspicions  that  may  be 
utterly  unfounded.  By  hasty  judgment  men 
have  oft  been  landed  in  a  quagmire  of  dif- 
ficulty and  debt.  Joshua's  chagrin  at  the 
successful  craft  of  the  Gibeonites  must  have 
been  great.  The  lesson  lies  on  the  surface 
^not  to  be  ensnared  by  the  first  smooth 
tongue  we  may  meet  in  the  market-place 
of  life. 

Audi  alteram  partem 


Parental  Retrospect 

When   my   children   were   about    me, — Job 
29:5. 

A  parental  retrospect  may  embrace  many 
^things,  painful  or  pleasant,  satisfactory  or 
otherwise,  in  rehition  Xo  children. 

L  As  touching  their  individuality — di- 
verse specialties,  etc.:  1.  Their  cast  of 
form  and  countenance,  manner,  and  bearing. 
2.  Their  intellectual  and  emotional  charac- 
teristics. 3.  Their  degree  of  capacity  for 
divine  and  eternal  things.  4.  Their  ideals, 
ambitions,  and  avowed  •purposes  in  life. 

n.  As  touching  the  matter  of  affection, 
Jbestowed  or  returned:  1.  'Did  they  occupy 
as  much  room  in  the  heart  as  nature  de- 
mands f  2.  Did  -they  receive  an  inordinate 
share  of  «our  affection  f  3.  Did  our  love  or 
want  of  love  meet  «with  similar  response! 
4.  Did«their  affection  t^ke  any  particular 
form  of  expression  f 

m.  As  touching  the  general  obligations 
of  paternity:  1.  The  matter  of  education, 
drill,  discipline,  development  of  powers.  2. 
The  laying  of  moral  and  ^iritual  founda- 
tions of  character.  3.  The  safeguarding 
and  shepherding  against  noxious  influencei. 
4.  The  degree  in  which  our  efforts  were  per- 
sonal or  vicarious. 

rv.  As  touching  the  example  we  set 
them:  1.  Was  it  calculated  to  inspire  them 
to  high  thinking  and  noble  living f  2.  Was 
it  the  best  in  word  and  deed  we  could  set 
them  at  that  timef  3.  Was  the  highest  of 
all  issues  kept  steadily  before  themf  4. 
Was  it  saooessfu]  la  wianing  them  to  serious 
moral  eonsiderations) 


Interpreters  of  Our  Dreams 

Bead  Gen.  41:12;  Judges  7:14;  1  Sam.  9x 
10;  Dan.  2:2^. 

I.  Most  men  are  blest  or  troubled  with 
dreamy  day-dreams  vr  whatnot.  Butlen, 
bakers,  soldiers,  plowmen,  monarehs,  have 
this  in  common.  These  dreams  are  often 
ha^,  indefinite,  fugitive,  shadowy.  Thej 
recur  as  did  Pharaoh's  in  various  forms^  but 
substantially  the  same.  They  haunt  us  nigjht 
end  day,  and  render  life  iui^df  as  with 
Nebuehadneszar.  Borne  have  dreamed  to 
purpose  and  are  now  classed  at  ''Smaoital 
dreams." 

II.  If  not  happily  interpreted  oar  flpeimi 
may  lead  to  mischief.  We  are  apt  to  inter- 
pret them  ourselves,  as  with  Napoleon  and 
his  Bussian  campaign.  Or  the  life  goit 
dead  and  stagnant  with*  a  great  eenee  of  die* 
appointment.  Or  we  may  hupee  into  skepti- 
dsm  and  discount  everything  (ProT.  29:18). 

The  loss  to  the  world  of  our  miaintflr- 
preted  or  non-interpreted  dreams  is  incal- 
culable. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  dreams  that 
stand  only  for  the  fevered  riot  of  a  vinon- 
ary's  brain  are  not  worthy  of  solution. 
But  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat? 

ni.  Most  dreamers  may  find  n  God-oent 
interpreter,  somewhere,  somewhen.  This  in- 
teq[>reter  may  oft  be  found  in  prison — a 
great  soul  bound  in  a  book.  Or  perhaps  in 
some  neglected  ^or  despised  person.  Daniel 
was  a  Jew.  Capable  interpreters  of  oar 
day  dreams  are  a  great  desideratum.  Our 
young  aspirants  demand  and  deserve  qrm- 
pathetic  treatment  at  our  hands.  The  pul- 
pit in  every  town  sbould  hold  an  interpreter 
of  dreams,  a  solver  of  problems;,  one  who  can 
''divine,"  and,  in  the  crisis  of  our  lif^,  help 
us  to  fulfil  our  'Own  dreams. 

rv.  Cite  some  dreams  which  nmst  prove 
illusive,  however  interpreted.  The  dream  of 
finding  soul  satisfaction  in  *Hhe  bubble 
reputation."  The  dream  of  domestie  bliss 
with  incompatibility  of  tonper.  The  dream 
of  acquiring  academical  distinction  with- 
out commensurate  application.  The  dream 
of  eommanding  happiness  in  rest  after  a 
strenuous  Mfe.  The  dream  of  nniversal 
wealth  and  equality  without  uniformity  of 
character.  The  dream  of  perennial  bliss  in 
an  unstable  world  like  this. 

Any  person  of  penetration  would  regard 
such  as  he  would  ''the  biseless  ftibrie  of  a 
vision." 
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Regenentiiig  the  Degenerate 
Mi,  Bnrbank  told  me  how  he  reelaimed  the 
poisonous  oeetus.  Few  folk  know  the  de- 
tails of  this  great  miraele  of  ezperimenta- 
tion,  patience  and  science.  Pew  even  know 
that  at  one  time  the  cactos  was  useful  and 
omamentaly  but  that  it  degenerated  and 
finally,  being  discarded  by  humanity,  wan- 
dered out  into  desert  sands.  Here,  to  save 
itself  from  utter  extinction,  it  developed 
thorns  and,  in  eonunon  with  all  desert 
growth,  a  fluid  poisonous  both  to  man  and 
beast.  Thought  eould  not  eonjure  a  more 
despised  plant. 

Yet  this  man  saw  good  in  it.  He  saw  a 
plant  that  grew  without  water,  that  flour- 
ished anywhere;  he  saw  something  that 
vonld  make  the  desert  blossom  like  a  rose, 
ao  he  took  it  in  and  watched  and  worked 
over  it  until  at  last  its  thorns  and  poison 
disappeared.  Now  hundreds  of  acres  are 
planted  with  it,  for  it  makes  good  food  for 
eattle  and  horses.  A  dozen  crops  a  year  are 
harvested  and  replace  hay  and  alf alfa-^-W* 
Lw  SriDOia,  A89ociation  Press. 

We  See  What  We  Look  For 
A  traveler  came  home  from  tiger-shooting 
in  Lidia  and  said  that  the  work  of  mission- 
aries was  of  no  use,  that  he  had  traveled 
across  the  eountry  and  never  once  met  a 
native  Christian.  A  missionary  who  heard 
him  replied  that  he  did  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  could  have  hunted  tigers  in  India 
for  there  were  none  there.  He  had  lived  in 
India  twenty  years  and  had  never  seen  one  I 
We  see  what  we  look  for;  and  what  we  do 
not  see  is  something  that  probably  we  never 
bave  looked  for. 

It  is  a  gfeat  advantage  to  train  our  eyes 
to  see  what  is  worth  while.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  met  an  American  woman  in  a  shop 
in  Bome.  '^e  have  just  arrived,"  she  said. 
«<TeU  me,  is  there  anything  here  to  seef" 

My  friend  replied  seriously:  '1  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  here  that  would 
interest  you ;  you  might  as  well  plan  to  go  on 
to-morrow  I"  If  the  woman  did  not  already 
hold  in  her  heart  the  image  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ancient  forum  and  Colosseum,  the 
gporgeous  fountains,  the  magniflcent  churches, 
the  Tiber  and  "the  seven  hills,"  her  eyes 
ivonld  have  no  joy  in  resting  upon  them.  This 
is  what  my  friend  meant. — The  Continent. 


The  Child's  First  Visit  to  Chnrch 
I  am  reminded  of  a  little  story  I  once 
heard.  It  was  about  a  little  child  who  was 
in  church  for  the  first  time  with  her  mother. 
She  was  evidently  imprest  with  her  un- 
usual surroundings,  and,  after  looking  all 
around,  was  heard  asking  her  mother  in  a 
loud  whisper,  '"Mama,  whose  house  is  thisf" 
Her  mother  whispered  back,  "It's  God's 
house,  and  you  must  not  talk."  Presently 
the  little  girl  was  heard  saying,  "I  wonder 
why  we  never  called  on  God  before."  Her 
mother  had  taken  her  many  a  time  to  call 
on  friends,  but  never  before  had  she  ealled 
on  Gk>d  in  his  house  with  her  little  girL — 
J.  H.  Kma. 

Peace  and  War 

In  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature  we 
find  the  indication  of  constant  pressure 
toward  the  establishment  of  equilibrium. 
One  phase  of  equilibrium  among  the  large 
and  complex  aggregations  of  colloidal  par- 
ticles called  mankind  is  known  as  peace.  As 
soon  as  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  the 
particles  proceed  to  attack  one  another  in 
the  process  known  as  war.  War  is  a  re- 
action which  involves  dissolution  of  the  ag- 
gregates, and  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is 
accomplished  by  the  greatest  measure  of 
pain,  suffering,  misery,  and  general  harm. 
Wars  are  not  good  for  us,  even  tho  we  may 
achieve  equilibrium  after  them.  War  is  also 
an  expensive  reaction,  and  all  that  we  learn 
from  it  at  first  is  that  an  explorion  has  taken 
place.  If  the  explosion  can  be  avoided 
equilibrium  may  be  reached  without  disin- 
tegration of  the  partides. 

We  may  leam  a  good  deal  from  Charles 
Lamb's  "Dissertation  on  Boast  Pig"  in  this 
connection.  He  pictured  an  ancient  China- 
man as  having  a  pet  pig,  as  did  many  of  his 
compatriots.  The  pig,  you  will  recall,  was 
in  his  house  when  it  burned  down.  After 
the  ^e  he  found  the  carcass^  and,  attempt- 
ing to  lift  itj  he  burned  his  finger,  put  it  into 
his  mouth  to  wet  it,  so  that  it  mi^t  be 
cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture, 
and  for  the  first  time  experienced  the  taste 
of  the  viand,  with  all  its  "delieious  crack- 
ling." Straij^itway  he  acquired  the  passion 
to  eat  roast  pig.  Thereafter  he  and  his 
neighbors,  being,  as  they  thou^t,  wise  in 
their    day    and    generation,    provided    for 
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special  feasts  by  indosiiig  a  pig  in  a  honao 
and  boming  down  the  bouse  to  roast  it. 

Now  we  do  that  very  thing  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  war.  We  bom  down  the 
structure  of  eiyilization  in  order  to  get  a 
few  things  we  want  from  the  embers.  We 
do  not  blow  up  a  laboratory  to  diseoYer 
whether  a  reaction  is  explosive  or  not.  Ex- 
plosions sometimes  occur,  but  if  we  are 
good  physical  chemists  we  avoid  them.^* 
Ellwood  Hxndbigk,  in  New  York  Even4ng 
Post. 

The  Life  Worth  While 

Nothing  makes  life  more  worth  living 
than  to  feel  that  what  you  are  doing  is  im- 
portant  to  the  world  of  which  you  are  a 
part.  Bob  endeavor  of  the  conviction  that 
it  is  inseparably  associated  with  great  prin- 
eiplesi  great  necessities,  great  ambitions, 
great  yearnings,  or  great  anticipations  and 
yon  make  of  work  an  empty  husk — a  hollow 
mockery.  Yet  how  few  to-day  can  say  in  the 
dep^  of  their  hearts:  "The  labor  by 
which  I  earn  my  daily  bread  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  men.''  The  inability  of  every  last  worker 
in  the  world  to  say  the  above  sincerely  and 
devoutly  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indict  our 
present  society  as  cruel,  soul-destroying, 
and  bmtalizing  in  the  extreme.  Our  social 
system  will  never  be  wholesome  until  every 
worker  is  able  to  say  with  sincerity:  "The 
work  I  do  is,  above  everything  else,  neces- 
sary to  the  world's  highest  good."-HPAUL 
Habsib  Dbakx,  in  Demoeraey  Made  Safe. 

Whose  Is  It? 

I  remember  that  a  little  while  ago  I  was 
resting  in  a  lovely,  obscure  village  in  North 
Wales.  One  day  the  proprietor  of  the  little 
hotel  where  we  were  staying  said  to  me: 
"Now,  sir,  if  you  and  your  wife  will  go  for 
a  walk  this  evening  down  that  road  and  up 
that  lane  and  on  to  the  moor  you  will  have 
a  view  that  very  few  visitors  trouble  about, 
and  it  will  repay  you."  We  started  our 
walk  down  the  country  road,  then  up  the 
lane,  and  came  to  a  path  that  led  up  upon 
the  moor.  At  the  comer  there  was  one  of 
those  hateful  notice  boards  that  you  only 
see  in  Britain — ^'Trespassers  will  be  prose- 
euted."  My  wife  said  to  me:  "We  must 
turn  back.**  I  said:  "I  never  turn  back  at 
a  board  like  that;  a  board  like  that  is  not 
a  prohibition  to  me;  it  is  a  challenge  I"  So 
we  walked  up  the  path  on  to  the  moor,  she 


walking  behind  me.  As  we  got  oa  to  the 
moor  we  met  a  sportsman — shooting  jacket, 
knee  breeches,  gaiters,  dog,  gun.  She  said: 
"I  believe  that  is  the  owner  of  the  moor.* 
I  said:  "Very  likely;  let  us  go  on."  We 
came  up  to  him  and  I  said:  "Good-day*; 
He  said:  "Good-day."  I  said:  'Oiovely 
moor  this."  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Very  beauti- 
ful," I  said,  "Excuse  me,  but  who  is  the 
owner  of  this  moor,  you  or  If"  And  look- 
ing at  me,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he 
said:  "Well,  from  the  look  of  things  I 
should  say  it  is  ours/'  I  said:  'HTes,  so  it 
is;  it  is  ours  because  it  is  God>" — A.  T. 

GUTTXBT. 

Abuse  of  Personal  Liberty 

In  the  recent  debate  (May  28th)  between 
Samuel  Gompers  and  Governor  Allen  of  Kan- 
sas the  latter  told  how  the  strike  of  the 
coal  miners  in  Kansas  had  led  to  a  eoal 
famine  and  actual  suffering  in  homes  and 
hospitals.  He  cited  the  case  of  one  man 
who  stuck  to  his  job: 

"I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  miners,  that  they  wished  to  go 
back  to  work.  Frequently  they  said  to  me 
in  open  meeting:  'We  would  like  to  go  back,' 
but  somehow  they  had  lost  that  boasted  Ub- 
erty  which  the  distinguished  Presidmt  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  told 
us  about  to-night. 

"One  man  had  the  temerity  to  stay  on  his 
job,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Guffy,  and  the 
union  suspended  him  from  memberdiip  for 
ninety-nine  years,  and  then  went  to  the 
grocery  store  where  the  man  had  bought 
his  groceries  and  threatened  the  extinction 
of  the  business  of  that  grocery  store  if  thej 
sold  to  Guffy,  and  then  they  went  to  Guffy's 
landlord,  and  said:  'You  cant  keep  Guffy 
in  your  house  any  longer.  The  union  has 
suspended  him  from  membership  for  ninety- 
nine  years.'  That  is  your  personal  liberty." 
— The  New  York  Times, 

A  GuVb  Devotion 
Louise  Depuis,  to  whom  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Henri  Fortin  prize  of  500 
francs,  which  is  given  each  year  in  France 
in  recognition  of  some  exceptional  act  of 
heroism  or  devotion,  has  worked  in  a  more 
important  sphere.  Louise  was  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  six  children  in  Paris  when  her 
mother  was  killed  by  one  of  the  shells  which 
the  Germans  threw  into  the  city  from  their 
big  hidden  gun.  The  father  was  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  sending  the  six  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  public  institution  when 
Louise   stept   into   the  breach  and  under* 
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took  tlie  Job.  She  was  then  teTen  yean  old. 
For  two  jean  she  has  not  only  affectionate- 
ly but  also  effectiyely  mothend  the  flye  and 
they  have  prospered.  What  a  girl  of  nine 
thought  of  the  pnblie  presentation  with 
appropriate  speeches  by  a  committee  at  the 
Trocadero  Palace  we  can  only  guess.  Bnt  It 
needs  no  guessing  to  -be  sure  that  she  had 
no  diiBculty  in  seeing  ways  of  spending  the 
500  francs  for  her  family — unless  her  f athes 
in  the  usual  French  f  asfiion  at  once  set  it 
aside  for  her  dot  when  she  was  married.  -It 
is  the  genius  for  helping  in  the  family 
fortunes  and  managing  the  family  affain 
which  has  more  than  once  made  the  flnancial 
recuperation  of  France  possible  after  the 
wreck  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  wars. 
^^cmgregationdUMt  and  Advance. 

Wasters  of  Thinga 
To-day  the  biggest  wastera  are  considered 
the  country's  chief  asset.  Tfao  wealthy  man 
or  woman  who  buys  the  most  clothes,  food, 
automobiles,  houses,  ships,  jewelry,  is  lauded 
and  applauded  by  every  one  who  has  any- 
thing to  sen.  The  business  community 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  annually  trying 


to  entice  people  to  purchase  what  they  do 
not  want  and  to  discard  that  ^hieh  th^ 
already  have. 

All  modem  business  is  run  by  and  for  the 
people  who  have  money  to  spend.  The  man 
who  has  nothing  to  spend  receives  no  eon- 
sidention  from  any  one.  It  may  be  no 
fault  of  his.  He  may  have  been  thrown 
out  of  his  employment  by  over  industry. 
Perhaps  he  worked  himself  out  of  a  job 
(as  regularly  happens  in  peace  times  under 
the  existing  way  of  doing  things). 

At  all  events,  unless  one  is  prepared  to 
consume  more  than  he  needs  and  has  the 
money  to  pay  for  it — he  is  not  a  desinble 
customer.  Many  so-called  "specialty  shops" 
exist  simply  as  a  monument  to  tiie  foibles 
and  extravagance  of  the  privileged  classes. 
The  customer  who  spends  most  lavishly  is 
catered  to  from  the  moment  his  limousine 
touches  the  curb.  Store  flunkies  have  orden 
to  '<be  nice"  to  ceitain  customers  because 
they  an  prodigious  wasten  of  things  into 
which  other  people  have  put  their  very 
heart's  blood.— Paul  Habbis  Bbaki^  in 
Vemocrae^  Made  Safe* 
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No  Hove  9ti«BS«i«  and  Forelsmcra.     "So 

then  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  so- 
journers, but  ye  are  fellow-cltlsens 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God."— tBph.  2:19. 

Hto  Matehlewi  Peace.  "Acquaint  now  thy- 
self with  him.  and  be  at  peace: 
Thereby  grood  shall  come  unto  thee." 
— ^ob  22.21. 

Steadlasr  Before  the  CUiTemor.  "Now 
Jesus  stood  before  the  sovernor:  and 
the  governor  aaked  him,  saying.  Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  And 
JeeuB  said  unto  him.  Thou  sayeet." — 
Matt.  27:11. 

A  lArfmfs  Hope.  "Blessed  be  the  Ck>d  and 
Father  of  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
according  to  his  great  mercy  begat  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 
unto  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undeflled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  In  heaven  for  you,  who  by 
the  power  of  God  are  guarded  through 
faMn  unto  a  salvation  ready  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  last  time." — 1  Pet  1:8-5. 

A  Cireot  So«g.  "Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the 
Ood  of  Israel;  for  he  hath  visited  and 
wrought  redemption  for  his  people."— 
liuke   1:68.     .. 


IfattoBol  Unity.  "Behold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity!"— Ps.  188:1. 

T%e  OmvltatlOB  of  Ckameter.  "And  while 
he  yet  spake,  lo,  Judas,  one  of  the 
twelve,  came,  and  with  him  a  grreat 
multitude  with  swords  and  staves, 
from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of 
the  people."— Matt.  26:47. 

ThteklMT  the  Beet  Tkloge.  "Doth  not  be- 
have itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  Its 
own,  is  not  provoked,  taketh  not  ac- 
count of  evil." — 1  Cor.  18:5. 

The  9«Tlorhood  of  Chriet.  "And  she  shall 
bring  forth  a  son;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus;  for  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins."— 
Matt.  1*21 

PereoMOly  Taoght  by  the  Lord.  "And  he 
said  unto  them,  O  foolish  men,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  in  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken!  Behooved  it 
not  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory?  And  be- 
ginning from  Moses  and  from  all  the 
prophets,  he  interpreted  to  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
himself.'^— liuke  24:25-2^ 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS 


Mystical  Experiences 

BdUer  of  Thx  Hovilitio  Bevikw: 

Bev.  J.  W.  Eamshaw's  account  of  his 
'OCystieal  Ezperienees"  raises  the  question 
of  just  what  mystieism  is  and  its  value. 


There  is  no  question  but  mysticism  refers 
to  a  state  of  eonsciousness  resembling  in- 
tuition or  insight  but  sees  more  than  the 
physical  senses  alone  can  discern.  As  was 
stated  by  Miss  L.  Swetenham: 
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"MjBtidffin  pervades  life  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  we  recogoizey  entering  in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  different  forms  into  the 
psychic  constitution  of  every  human  being." 

We  think  of  it  as  manifestation  of  soul 
and  spirit  •eonsidered  as  a  natural  attribute 
of  mind.  When  one  ^st  iiears  of  mysticism, 
it  gives  the  impression  of  being  hallucina- 
tion produced  by  a  lively  imagintftion  or  an 
abnormal  condition  of  mind.  We  are  not 
specially  interested  in  hallucinations,  but 
rather  in  the  ultimate  source  of  faith  and 
knowledge.  Does  -the  mind  really  see  things 
that  are  spiritual  f 

Brother  Earnshaw  speaks  of  his  ex- 
perience as  being 

<<an  immediate  knowing  of  what  is  other- 
wise and  ordinarily  matter  of  faith  and 
spiritual  apprehension/'  and  this  notwith- 
standing, "the  experiences  are  essential^ 
incommunicable." 

Probably  you  and  I  hltve  at  some  time  in 
our  lives  had  similar  experiences,  where  we 
felt  that  we  knew  more  than  we  could  com- 
municate. E^nowledge  is  a  word  of  flexible 
use;  commonly  it  conveys  an  idea  of  power 
to  do  and  to  eommunicate;  but  even  such 
knowledge  was  first  perception  of  something 
not  understood.  A  child  sees  a  spot  of 
sunshine  on  the  floor  and  .jtries  to  pick  it 
up;  later  in  life  he  sees  the  birds  fly  and 
tries  to  do  the  same:  or  observes  that  Jesus 
had  a  remarkable  perception  of  truth  as  it 
relates  to  life  -and  tries  to  have  the  same. 
The  child  learned -by  experience  .that  it  could 
not  pick  up  the  spot  of  sunshine.  The  man 
learned,  sometimes  by  fatal  experience,  that 
he  could  not  fly  as  do  the  birds;  but  finally 
did  leam  to  fly  in  another  way.  The  mystic 
leams  that  something  more  than  "immediate 
knowing"  is  needed  before  he  can  either 
eommunicate  or  make  practical  use  of  in- 
tuitive knowledge.  It  is  not  strange  many 
look  upon  mystics  with  the  same  amuse- 
ment they  did  upon  those  who  tried  to  fly. 
For  all  that,  mysticism,  in  the  sense  of  being 
immediate  apprehension  differing  from 
ordinary  physical  sensation  and  intuitive 
reasoning,  is  the  first  act  of  faith  and 
knowledge. 

The  word  spiritual  refers  to  the  higher 
endowments  of  mind  as  seen  in  man.  Jesus 
referred  to  it  as  the  "kingdom  of  Qod"  or 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  and  said,  "The  king- 
dom of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation, — 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."    If  this 


be  true,  its  perception  must  be  of  a  mystical 
nature,  for  it  requires  insight  and  a  discern- 
ment of  differences  the  physical  senses  do 
not  give.  In  man  its  ]K>ssible  action  is 
beyond  clear  comprdiension:  even  what  we 
do  know  of  it  requires  a  library  of  books 
to  describe.  Mysticism  refers  to  the  eon- 
Bcious  feeling  of  such  truth  which  we  can 
neither  fully  understand  or  describe,  tho  it 
may  some  day  be  done. 

This  definition  appears  to  correspond  with 
what  is  asserted  of  mysticism  and  what  we 
know  to  4>e  a  very  common  experience.  The 
assertion  that  it  is  a  form  of  knowledge 

"unattaidable  by  the  natuaal  intellect  and 
incapiCble  of  being  analyzed  or  explained" 

has  the  appearance  of  being  a  hasty  and 
unwarranted  conclusion,  at  variance  with 
what  Jesus  taught  concerning  life  and 
knowing.  His  use  of  parables  indicates  that 
he  recognized  rules  of  action  as  similar  in 
both  the  natural  world  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  While  men  have  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  difference  between  things 
natural  and  things  spiritual,  they  often  fail 
to  observe  the  similarity  Jesus  indicated 
when  he  said,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  U 
like  unto." 

If  one,  with  mind  unbiased  by  former 
ideas,  studies  carefully  the  method  of  teach- 
ing Jesus  used,  the  conclusion  can  scarcely 
be  avoided  that  he  was  more  scientific  in 
method  than  mystical  in  the  ideas  he  pre- 
sented. It  is^true  he  presentedl  ideas  o^trutii 
men,  then  or  for  long  after,  were  unable 
to  see  clearly  enough  to  use  properly.  Some 
have  since  been  acted  upon  with  amazing 
results.  I  refer  especially  to  his  ideas  con- 
cerning the  vital  importance  of  doing  as 
given  in  Matt.  7:21-27,  John  7:17  and 
8:31,  32,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
modem  science  and  should  be  of  religious 
faith. 

The  conclusion  is  self-evident,  reason,  not 
intuition  or  mysticism,  is  man's  crowning 
glory.  Feeling  and  instinct,  man  holds  in 
common  with  the  beast.  They  are  the 
primitive  elements  of  mind  and  can  not  be 
disregarded  with  impunity  even  in  man:  bot 
the  Christian  who  in  what  he  does  either  In 
body  or  mind  disregards  the  use  of  the 
higher  mental  attributes  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed,  judgment,  understanding  and 
reason  is  blind  and  can  not  see  afar  off. 

HiNBT    BrTKB. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  PAUL 


St  Paul:  His  Life,  Letters  and  Christian 
Doctrine.  By  A.  H.  McNsile,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1920.    Pp.  xix-319.    Maps,  I-III. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul.  By 
the  Kev.  David  Smith,  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  McCrea-Magee  College,  Lon- 
donderry. George  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York.     Pp.  xv-704. 

The  Theology  of  the  Epistles.  By  H.  A. 
A.  Kennedy,  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  and  theology,  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh. Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    Pp.  xii-267. 

The  simultaneous  appearances  of  three  as 
important  works  on  the  life  and  labors  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  as  those  under  the  above 
titles  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
cither  some  revolutionary  work  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  field  or  of  a 
merely  revived  interest.  An  examination  of 
the  works  themselves  inclines  one  to  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former  of  these 
alternatives.  None  of  the  books  presents 
any  radical  departures  from  the  conclusions 
now  familiar,  reached  .by  scholarship  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And 
yet,  there  are  many  details  in  which  convic- 
tion has  been  very  much  clarified  by  discus- 
sion and  some  new  questions  have  emerged  to 
be  furrtier  discust.  Conservative  prejudices, 
superinduced  eiiher  by  theological  point  of 
view  or  by  the  sheer  unwillingness  to  admit 
change,  happily  plays  little  part  in  these 
most  recent  discussions  of  Paul.  There  is  a 
certain  unanimity  among  the  writers  in  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Professor  Adolf  Deiss- 
mann  in  the  matter  of  the  form  of  Paul's 
writings.  The  suggestion  that  the  so-called 
epistles  are  personal  letters  rather  than 
literary  vehicles  of  a  carefully  thought-out 
system  of  teaching  is  accepted  by  all.  This 
brings  more  clearly  into  view  one  feature  of 
Paul's  work,  explaining  the  force  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  thought. 

In  another  direction,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  William  Bamsay,  our  authors  locate 
the  Galatian  churches  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor,  a  position  that  seems  to 
clear  up  obscurities  and  offer  a  perfectly 
natural  development  for  the  apostle's  pro- 


gressive approach  to  the  great  western 
world.  So  also  on  all  the  chronological  ques- 
tions a  much  greater  unanimity  has  evidently 
been  brought  about  by  the  later  discussions 
than  was  possible  a  generation  ago. 

The  critical  problem,  however,  of  Paul's 
relation  to  the  pastoral  epistles  and  to  Ephe- 
sians  still  finds  scholars  divided  radically. 
Professor  David  Smith  is  confident  that 
Paul  wrote  these  letters  and  to  that  end  as- 
sumes a  later  stage  to  the  apostle's  life  after 
the  Boman  imprisonment.  While  Professor 
McNeile  reasons  strongly  against  this  posi- 
tion, and  contends  that  we  have  no  further 
record  of  Paul's  activity  by  the  hand  of 
Luke  because  there  was  no  further  activity 
to  record.  The  apostle's  life  ended  with  the 
end  of  the  two  years  he  is  said,  in  Acts,  to 
have  spent  in  Bome.  Accordingly  the 
epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  are  by  another 
hand,  or  at  all  events,  contain  very  small 
nuclei  of  Pauline  material. 

Separately  considered  each  of  the  volumes 
aims  to  fill  a  place  of  its  own.  Professor 
Kennedy  writes  for  the  Short  Studies  in 
Theology  series.  As  the  plan  of  that  series 
provided  for  the  treatment  of  New  Testa- 
ment Theology  in  two  parts,  one  covering 
the  gospels  and  the  other  the  epistles,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  group  together 
such  heterogeneous  materials  as  are  found  in 
the*  writings  of  James,  Peter,  John  and 
Paul.  Dr.  Kennedy  does  as  well  with  this 
grouping  of  sources  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  the  editors  of  the  series  cer- 
tainly made  an  arbitrary  and  mechanical 
apportionment  of  the  New  Testament 
thought  when  they  chose  the  form  of  writ- 
ing as  a  basis  of  division  and  assigned  him 
the  task. 

Professor  McNeile's  work  is  designed  to 
supply  an  elementary  work  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul  for  use  by  beginners,  while 
Professor  David  Smith  has  undertaken  the 
more  ambitious  task  of  giving  as  full  and 
thorough  treatment  to  the  same  subject  as  it 
has  ever  received.  His  more  than  700  closely 
printed  pages  contain  not  only  all  that  schol- 
arship has  succeeded  in  discovering  about 
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Paul  and  his  experiences^  bnt  a  foil  text  of 
all  his  writings,  besides  illuminating  anno- 
tations designed  to  bring  their  full  value  to 
the  present  day  reader.  It  is  not  venturing 
into  the  uncertainties  to  say  of  this  work 
that  it  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the 
once  indispensable  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 


TaMl  by  Gonybeare  and  Howson*  NeedloBS 
to  add  that  it  is  a  fit  companion  to  the 
author's  previous  and  familiar  work.  In  the 
Bays  of  His  Flesh,  together  with  which  it 
goes  far  to  equip  the  student  for  the  study 
of  the  historical  contents  of  the  New  Teste- 
ment. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

CHRISTIANITY ' 


It  is  seldom  one  finds  a  weighty  subject 
like  international  Christianity  treated  in  euch 
a  humane  and  masterly  way  by  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  No  one  in  recent  years  has 
done  a  more  effective  service  in  this  par- 
ticular than  the  author  has  in  bringing 
home  to  the  consciences  of  men  the  Chris- 
tian point  of  view  on  the  vital  question  of 
our  obligations  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  His 
fine  moral  grasp^  his  cultured  mind  and 
statesmanship  are  here  at  their  best.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  expose  the  sophistries 
of  thoee  who  are  opposed  to  a  mighty  mis- 
sionary enterprise  like  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  task  to 
define  constructively  the  necessity  for  such 
a  league  as  Dr.  Kelman  has  done  in  these 
Mendenhall  Lectures,  given  at  DefPauw 
University. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  to  those  who 
have  studied  modern  history,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  there  can  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
intelligent  nations  of  the  world  not  only 
coming  together  to  discuss  their  affairs  but 
also  to  work  cooperatively  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  It  is  unthinkable  for  nations 
nowadays  to  live  apart  or  even  show  indif- 
ference to  one  another's  interests.  Their 
concerns  are  ours,  and  ours  theirs.  Neglect 
of  this  Christian  duty  has  brought  failure 
to  us  before,  and  we  will  fail  again  unless  we 
make  good  the  divinest  of  all  teaching, 
"That  ye  love  one  another  [in  all  lands]; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another." 

One  will  readily  glean  from  the  following 
quotations  where  Dr.  Kelman  stands  on  the 
League  of  Nations: 

'^Without  the  League,  in  the  rivalries  of 
future  years,  one  can  only  look  forward  to 


ruinous  competition  in  rival  shipbnilding 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  whose  immediate 
effect  would  be  financial  disaster,  and  whose 
ultimate  end  loses  itself  in  sheer  horror. 
Under  the  League  each  power  would  require 
a  naval  quota  proportionate  to  the  demands 
of  its  physical  and  political  geography. 
Thus  the  naval  requirements  of  each  nation 
of  the  world  would  be  limited  within  reason- 
able compass.  There  would  be  no  rivalries 
in  shipbuilding,  and  yet  the  pooled  navies 
would  be  amply  sufiicient  for  all  possible 
contingencies  that  might  ever  arise.     .    .    . 

We  admit  that  before  the  League  can 
come  into  operation  it  will  have  to  encounter 
immense  difficulties,  but  this  is  a  ease  in 
which  huge  difiSculty  is  confronted  by  blank 
impossibility.  Without  the  League,  the  sit- 
uation of  the  world  is  absolutely  desperate. 

It  is,  however,  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity that  we  reach  the  highest  ground  for 
considering  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Prince  of  Peace  is  still  the  Lord  of  the 
-world,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  his  will  that 
all  considerations  of  peace  must  finally  be 
judged.  Had  the  ehurdi  demanded  a  patched- 
up  peace,  as  some  claimed  that  she  ought 
to  have  done,  during  the  last  i^ye  years,  she 
would  have  betrayed  Christianity.  Now  she 
will  betray  it  if  she  does  not  forward  the 
influence  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  this 
is  essentially  a  Christian  ideal.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  only  d^ristian  ideal  before  us  at  the 
present  time.  The  spirit  exprest  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  and  in  secret  diplomacy  was 
essentially  a  selfish  and  unchristian  spirit, 
which  every  now  and  again  suddenly  re 
vealed  itself  as  an  unblushing  worship  of 
the  devil.  We  have  experimented  with  all 
the  ideals  of  paganism.  In  the  League 
of  Nations  we  are  coming  back  at  last  to 
Christ,  to  see  whether  the  world  may  not 
learn  of  him.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  future 
chapter,  the  League  of  Nations  indorses 
the  wider  church  outlook  which  has  long 
been  exprest  in  her  foreign  mission  enter- 
prise. The  alternatives  before  the  world  are 
either  Christ  or  a  godless  civilization,  which 
Is  infinitely  worse  than  any  heathenism. 
The  League  of  Nations  definitely  accepts  the 
golden  rule  as  the  law  of  its  being  and  the 
object  of  its  labors.  One  of  your  country- 
men has  said,  "We  are  actually  adopting  the 
ideal  of  the  world-wide  kingdom  of  God  as 
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a  national  policy,  pledging  our  republic  to 
the  unselfiA  teachings  of  the  Son  of  Man." 
There  never  was  a  time  when  Christianity 
had  so  remarkable  an  indorsement  from  the 
best  political  authorities  as  to-daj.  In 
theory  the  church  has  given  her  sanction. 
Now  is  the  time  for  practise.  If  she  is  to 
show  herself  a  living  force  in  the  present 
generation,  she  must  not  only  agree  to  but 

must  champion  this  great  ideal 

It  aims  not  merely  at  the  end  of  war  be- 
tween nations,  but  at  the  establishment  of 
love  and  good  understanding.  Intelligently 
conceived,  it  deals  not  merely  with  alliances 
and  treaties,  but  with  the  spirit  which  under- 
lies all  such  agreements.  It  would  establish 
good-will  as  the  foundation  of  all  relations, 
and  it  would  interpret  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  tolerance 
and  the  absence  of  aggressive  wrong-going, 
but  as  a  positive  friendship  and  intercom- 
munion for  the  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and 
the  furtherance  of  each  other's  interests.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  positive  spirit 
is  that  it  proposes  to  deal  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  problems  of  the  world,  and 
to  deal  with  them  from  this  point  of  view. 
In  all  these  ways  it  is  seeking  not  a  negative 
end  merely,  but  the  positive  establishment  of 
good  relations;  and  in  doing  this  it  is  show- 
ing itself  to  be  imbued  with  the  essential 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  chapter  entitled  "Statesmanship  in 
Foreign  Missionary  Work,"  is  an  illuminat- 
ing piece  of  writing.  It  stresses  the  one 
{>oint  that  must  ever  be  before  the  minds  of 
men,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Jesus  not  only  to  world  politics  but  to  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  world.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  practicability  of  these 
principles  he  cites  the  League  of  Nations. 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  machinery,  but 
the  machinery  is  actually  at  work.  By  be- 
coming a  part  of  this  League  we  can  un- 
questionably help  to  make  it  work  more 
smoothly  and  effectively. 

"Its  principles  are  identical  with  those  of 
Christ,  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  politics  that 
this  could  be  said  of  any  large  piece  of 
statesmanship.  In  the  League  of  Nations 
we  have  seen  government  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  returning  to  the  earth,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  world-empire  of  force,  or  of 
a  league  and  bond  of  empires,  but  as  that 
kingdom  of  God  which  Christ  lived  and  died 
tr|#establish.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ, 
1^0  first  preached  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  isrthe  only  source  of  the  wisdom 
that  can  manage  it.  The  universal  League 
of  Nations  is  only  safe  or  possible  or  true 
to  its  essential  idea  so  long  as  it  is  univer- 
sally Christian.  No  land  which  does  not 
from  its  heart  accept  the  principles  for 
which  Christ  stood  can  safely  be  intrusted. 


with  a  place  in  this  new  gbvemment  of  the 
earth.  Christianity  is  presupposed  in  the 
League  from  first  to  last,  and  the  more 
clearly  that  fact  is  perceived  and  acknowl- 
edged by  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
promulgation,  the  sooner  we  may  expect  to 
arrive  at  some  stable  and  permanent  con- 
dition. In  the  light  of  all  this  we  can  see 
the  urgent  need  of  foreign  mission  work 
to-day." 

In  the  Days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  By 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford.  Little,  Brown, 
and  Company,  Boston,  1920.  8%  z  5^ 
in.    331  pp. 

If  specializing  in  a  subject  makes  of  one 
an  authority,  Miss  Crawford  is  entitled  to 
claim  such  rank.  The  phrase  ''Old  New 
England"  appears  in  no  less  than  four  of 
her  eleven  books,  "Old  Boston"  as  a  variant 
in  two  others,  while  two  or  three  more  deal 
with  New  England  subjects.  8he  has 
worked  on  and  around  the  topics  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  settlements  and  in  them 
is  thoroughly  at  home.  Her  present  contri- 
bution bears,  therefore,  the  impress  of  knowl- 
edge and  insight,  set  forth  with  the  skill 
of  an  accomplished  raconteur. 

The  foreword  of  the  present  volume  calls 
attention  anew  to  an  interesting  fact — ^the 
Plymouth  immigrants  called  themselves 
neither  "Pilgrims"  nor  "Puritans,"  but  were 
of  intent  "Separatists." 

"The  Pilgrim  was  a  Separatist  not  only 
from  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  Episcopacy,  but  from  all  national 
churches.  The  Pilgrim  wanted  liberty  for 
himself,  for  his  brothers,  and  for  those  of 
his  house  to  walk  with  God  in  Christian 
life  as  the  rules  and  motives  of  such  a  life 
were  revealed  to  him  from  God's  word..  For 
that  he  went  into  exile;  for  that  he  crossed 
the  ocean;  for  that  he  made  his  home  in  the 
wilderness." 

"Pilgrim"  or  "Pilgrim  Father,"  curiously 
enough  was  fathered  by  Thomas  Paine  in  1798 
and  1799 — so  modern  is  the  name  now  most 
commonly  given  to  the  New  England  pio- 
neers. This  phase  is  well  developed  in  the 
discussion.  The  story  beg^ius  at  Cambridge, 
the  source  of  William  Brewster's  "radical 
religious  ideas,"  and  ends  with  a  glimpse  at 
social  life  in  the  Pilgrim  colony.  There  are, 
indeed,  two  appendices — ^''Bradford's  'Who's 
Who'  of  the  Mayflower  Passenger  List"  and 
"A  'Comic  Relief  Chapter  in  Plymouth 
History,"  which  excerpts  from  a  chapter  by 
Thomas  Morton  the  account  of  a  Maypole 
revelry  and  other  doings  abounding  in  heavy 
and   sarcastic   wit.     In   between   we   hear 
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again  about  the  men  of  Serooby  and  Gains- 
borough, the  sojourn  in  Holland  and  the 
development  there,  and  the  migration,  the 
settlement  in  Plymouth,  the  difficulties  and 
how  they  were  overcome,  and  the  laws  and 
worship  formulated  and  established  in  the 
new  home.  An  excellent  chapter  tells  of 
"Some  Early  Books  about  Plymouth."  The 
cover  carries  a  reproduction  of  St.  Gauden's 
statue  in  Philadelphia  representing  ''The 
Pilgrim";  between  thirty  and  forty  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, lighten  the  book's  pages. 

This  is,  then,  a  volume  for  the  fireside  in 
the  November  month  of  the  Pilgrim  cele- 
bration. Its  tone  is  warm  and  cordial,  its 
statements  generally  well  authenticated,  and 
its  citation  of  documents  not  too  burden- 
some to  the  untechnical  reader.  It  is,  none 
the  less,  a  book  for  permanent  retention  in 
the  library. 

Old  Plymouth  Trails.  By  Winthrop 
Packard.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company, 
Boston,  1920.    8^^  x  5  in.,  350  pp. 

A  title  closer  to  the  contents  than  the 
present  one  might  be  suggested  in  some  such 
form  as  "A  Naturalist's  Rambles  Around 
Plymouth,  Cape  -Cod,  and  Nantucket."  For 
there  is  little  of  Pilgrim  history  here,  but  a 
great  deal  of  what  a  nature-lover  may  still 
find  and  rejoice  in  while  following  Pilgrim 
haunts.  Yet  even  such  a  title  would  not  be 
all-inclusive,  for  here  is  a  chapter  on  "Un- 
building a  Building,"  recalling  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  structure  as  it  is  laid  bare  the 
story  of  those  who  built  it  of  hewn  timbers 
and  lived  in  it.  And  there  are  other  chap- 
ters as  remote  in  interest  from  Bradford 
and  Brewster  as  "Pickerel  Fishing"  is  from 
the  Mayflower  covenant. 

In  short  this  is  a  book  which  may  either 
accompany  the  visitor  on  the  woodland, 
meadow,  and  shore  trails  over  country  once 
trodden  by  the  Pilgrims  and  their  descen- 
dants, or  may  be  read  evenings  or  rainy 
vacation  days  by  the  fireside.  Chapters  will 
be  found  suitable  to  one  occasion  or  the 
^ther.  Chatty,  informative  of  the  situation 
/^o-day,  telling  of  things  in  forest,  stream,  o» 
wave  known  and  unknown  to  the  visitor  or 
the  "native"  of  those  parts,  carrying  a  sheaf 
jof  illustrations  "woodsy"  or  otherwise;  it 
speaks  to  the  interest  and  the  heart  in  inti- 
'mate  and  confidential  intercourse,  often 
with  a  touch  of  humor  that  makes  one  feel 
'quite  at  home.     It  is  not  a  necessity  for 


the  anniversary  pilgrim  to  the  PUgrims' 
home,  but  a  luxury  whose  cost  will  be  repaid 
many  times  in  the  quiet  pleasure  it  affords. 

The  Argonauts  of  Faith.  By  Basil 
Mathews,  with  an  introduction  by  Vis- 
count Bryce.  George  H.  Doran  Oompany, 
New  York,  1920.     7%  x  5  in.,  180  pp. 

In  the  prolog  to  this  volume  is  given 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the 
Argonauts,  of  the  brave  men  who  sailed 
away  in  search  of  adventure  and  after  many 
dangers  and  difficulties,  triumphantly 
reached  their  goaL  The  story  of  the  Pil- 
grims is  paralleled  with  this  tale  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  also  with  the  story  of  the 
travelers  in  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  book 
is  for  boys  and  girls,  and  gives  in  an  inter ^ 
esting  way,  first,  an  account  of  the  early 
Dissenters  in  England.  Chapter  II  tells 
of  the  escape  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Holland, 
Chapters  III  and  IV  continue  with 
their  life  in  that  country  (perhaps  more  in 
detail  and  with  more  interest  than  many 
histories  for  young  people).  Chapter  V 
is  the  story  of  the  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Plymouth,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  the  Indians  and  to  another  and 
undesirable  settlement  which  was  attempted 
nearby. 

The  epilog — The  Building  of  the  New 
"Argo" — is  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  the  Con- 
federation of  the  New  England  Colonies  to 
the  end  of  the  Great  War.  Mr.  Mathews 
compares  the  building  of  the  Ship  of  State 
to  the  building  of  the  Argo,  and  concludes 
w^ith  a  plea  for  World  Brotherhood: 

"That  Argo  [the  Argo  of  Brotherhood] 
will  only  be  built  and  sail  the  seas  to  win 
the  Golden  Fleece  of  Freedom  for  all 
humanity  if  we  who  are  her  shipwrights  and 
sailors  are  prepared  to  endure  hardness,  to 
live  simply,  and  to  act  with  courage  as  did 
the  Argonauts  of  Faith,  the  story  of  whose 
deeds  in  England,  Holland,  and  America  has 
now  been  told." 

The  Last  of  the  "Mayflower."  By  Ren- 
del  Harris.  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1920.  91^x6^  in., 
122  pp. 

In  the  flock  of  books  connected  with  the 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  this  will  probably  be 
unique.  The  others  will  deal  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  principles  and  consequences  of 
the  Pilgrim  emigration.  But  the  question 
was  bound  to  be  asked:  What  became  of 
the  Mayflower  f 
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No  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  is  like- 
ly; the  data  are  elusive,  there  were  several 
vessels  named  Mayflower,  and  the  variations 
in  the  tonnage  of  the  one  which  Dr.  Harris 
tries  to  follow  raise  serious  doubt  as  to  iden- 
tity. Br.  Harris  seems  to  show  that  the 
Pilgrim   Mayflower   was   in   New    England 

waters  (New  Plymouth)  again  in  1630; 
again    in    1653,    bringing    goods    for    John 

Eliot's  Indian  mission;  was  in  the  •Green- 
land whaling  service  in  1626-39  (including 
the  visit  of  1630  named  above) ;  was  char- 
tered by  the  East  India  Company,  1655  and 
1659,  and  was,  perhaps,  lost  on  the  Indian 
coast  in  1659. 

Dr.  Harris  cites  a  considerable  number 
of  original  documents — ^letters  of  John  Eliot 
and  others;  a  bill  of  lading;  records  of  the 
ports  of  London,  Hull,  etc.,  as  well  as  from 
printed  sources. 

One  must  confess  that  the  story  is  intricate 
and  not  over  clear.  The  difficulties  are  due 
to  the  subject  itself,  to  the  crossing  of 
tracks,  and  to  the  distance  in  time.  Prob- 
ably all  that  is  at  present  available  has  been 
brought  together,  for  Dr.  Harris'  work  is 
usually  quite  exhaustive.  It  is,  indeed,  away 
from  his  lines  of  investigation,  tho  here,  as 
always,  his  method  is  scientific. 

The  Menace  of  Immorality  in  Church 
and  State.  By  John  Boaoh  Stbaton. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York, 
1920.    7%  X  5%  in.,  253  pp. 

In  the  pulpit  criticism  and  denunciation 
eome  with  far  less  effort  than  constructive 
teaching.  There  is  sufficient  basis  for  both 
in  "church  and  world,"  with  appetite  in  the 
pews  avid  enough  to  relish  anything  that 
savors  of  the  salacious  or  is  tinted  red. 
Moreover,  this  sort  of  discourse  easily  lends 
itself  to— suggests,  in  fact — extravagance^ 
even  hyperbole,  in  statement. 

Dr.  Straton's  addresses  are  aimed  at  "the 
ahorteomings  of  the  Church  and  the  awful 
sins  of  modem  society,"  and  against  the 
"flood  of  books  characterized  by  superficial 
optimism." 

Those  who  need  emphasis  on  this  will 
And  abundance  here  to  meet  their  desires. 
The  good  of  society  is  not  served  when  a 
travesty  of  faet  like  the  following,  about 
women's  hats,  issues  from  the  pulpit. 

''The  prices  charged  for  these  'creations' 
are  simply  a  polite  form  of  highway  robbery. 
They  take  a  piece  of  straw  or  felt,  punch  it 
np  in  the  middle  nntil  it  looks  like  a  Texas 
Bombr^o  gone  to  seed,  and  is  utterly  with- 


out  symmetry  or  grace;  then  they  stick  a 
rooster's  tail  on  one  side  and  a  sunflower 
on  the  other,  label  the  whole  thing  'From 
Paris'  and  sell  it  for  $40.00!  At  the  out- 
side limit  there  can  not  be  much  over  forty 
cents'  worth  of  actual  material  in  it,  but 
it  is  a  'creation'  from  Paris,  and  they  find 
some  one  with  folly  to  buy  it,  and  the  greater 
folly  to  wear  it." 

Two  paragraphs  later  is  a  description  of 
the  motions  of  women  in  the  hobble  skirt 
that  doubtless  made  for  the  amusement  of 
the  audience  but  certainly  not  for  its  uplift. 

Permit  us  to  doubt  whether  permanent  good 
results  from  addresses  which  in  too  many 
paragraphs  remind  of  the  vaudeville  stage. 
And  we  are  still  more  doubtful  when  we  find 
that  one  of  the  tests  applied  to  action  is 
stated  in  the  words,  "There  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible  even  remotely  suggesting  or  justi- 
fying  as  we  know  it  to-day."  Were  we 

held  in  modern  life  to  what  is  "even 
remotely  suggested  or  justified"  in  the  Bible, 
we  should  be  carried  back  many  centuries  in 
our  mode  of  living. 

Hellenism.  Bj  Normak  Bkntwich.  The 
Jewish  Pubhcation  Society  of  America, 
Philadelphia,  1919.    8^  x  5%  in.,  386  pp. 

To  what  has  become  known  as  Hellenism 
the  Christian  world  owes  the  New  Testament 
in  its  original  form  and  also  the  oldest,  most 
authoritative,  and,  therefore,  most  important 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Hellen- 
ism is  meant  the  composite  culture,  domi- 
nated by  Greek  ideas,  which  followed  the 
track  of  Alexander's  armies  and  changed 
isolated  and  variant  cultures  into  a  sem- 
blance (at  least)  of  unity  possessing  a 
common  medium  of  intercourse  and  many 
common  interests.  It  created  a  large  litera- 
ture, much  of  which  had  been  lost  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  is  now  in  process  of 
recovery  and  restudy.  And  one  result  is  a 
gain  of  deeper  penetration  and  completer 
understanding  of  the  origins  and  documents 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  of  the  civilization 
of  four  centuries,  200  B.C.  to  200  a.d. 

Bentwich's  volume  studies  only  one  phase 
of  this  subject — ^the  effect  of  Hellenism 
upon  the  Hebrews.  He  shows  that  its  ad- 
vent, not  long  after  the  Ezra-Nehemiah 
policy  of  non-intercourse  with  the  nations, 
ran  counter  to  Jewish  feeling;  but  it  be- 
came increasingly  influential  in  Jewry,  es- 
pecially outside  Palestine.  In  about  six 
centuries  it  had  run  its  course;  had  caused 
a  wall  to  be  built  about  Jewish  doetrines 
and  practises  which  forced  npon  Hebrewa 
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self -contentment  and  self -sufficiency,  and  so 
had  isolated  them  even  more  completely  in 
that  pride  of  race  and  of  religion  which 
made  them  a  people  apart. 

The  present  volume  is  valuable  within 
these  limits.  It  is  not  a  first-hand  work, 
but  rests  upon  such  noteworthy  publications 
as  Schiirer's  History  of  the  Jewish  people. 

A  Bunch  of  Everlastings,  or  Texts  That 
Made  History.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  The 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1920.  7%  x 
41/4  in.,  256  pp. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  year  there 
was  an  estimate  of  F.  W.  Boreham  and  his 
work.  On  the  editorial  desk  lies  another 
volume  of  his — this  time  of  sermons — but 
such  sermons!  There  are  twenty-three  as- 
sembled here,  and  they  are  of  their  own 
kind.  Each  is  a  development  of  a  human 
theme  and  built  on  a  text  which  was  the 
favorite  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest.  So 
the  sermon  titles  carry  the  individual's 
name — Thomas  Chalmer's  Text,  Martin  Lu- 
ther's, Sir  John  Franklin's,  Oliver  Crom- 
well's, et  aL  Into  each  is  woven  a  bit  of  the 
subject's  life — an  episode  here  or  there,  an 
estimate  of  his  worth  or  his  special  service. 
And  the  sermons  close  without  ''a  moral," 
for  the  good  reason  that  their  moral  has 
been  told  in  preaching  the  sermon.  There 
was  no  need  for  the  application. 

We  give  one  of  the  sermons  on  another 
page  of  this  number. 

The  Christian  Adventure.  By  A.  Herbert 
Gray,  Association  Press,  New  York,  1920. 
7%  X  5  in.,  134  pp. 

In  the  number  for  August,  1918,  we  gave 
considerable  space  to  consideration  of  a  book 
on  the  ordinary  man  and  the  Church  by  this 
same  author — and  the  book  was  worth  the 
space.  In  this  other  and  smaller  book  the 
author  is  concerned  only  with  "an  effort  to 
present  the  message  of  Jesus  as  he  gave  it 
to  the  world."  There  are  eight  chapters,  all 
as  virile  and  square-faced  in  their  views 
of  things  as  those  of  his  earlier  book.  For 
example,  in  the  first  chapter  (on  "Jesus") 
he  has  this  brief  sentence:  "(Jesus)  was 
a  happy  man."  He  first  justifies  fully  the 
current  phrase,  "Man  of  Sorrows,"  and  then 
unjustifies  it  in  view  of  the  larger  facts  of 
life.  In  the  next  chapter,  "What  Was  Jesus 
Doing t"  is  the  following  paragraph: 

"So  soon,  however,  as  the  ordinary  am- 
bitions are  exorcised  from  the  spirit  of  man, 


wonderful  consequences  appear.  It  tnnu 
out  that  in  that  way  the  giant  evils  of  the 
world  receive  a  death-blow.  Consider  such 
familiar  evils  as  sweating,  overwork,  bad 
housing,  and  congested  urban  areas.  The 
real  root  from  which  all  these  giant  social 
weeds  have  grown  is  the  root  of  avarice. 
Because  someone,  somewhere,  and  at  some 
point  was  over-anxious  to  make  money  these 
things  appeared.  In  each  case  someone  has 
considered  personal  money  gain  before  the 
rights  of  other  individuals.  Someone  has 
been  trying  to  get  too  much  work  for  the 
wage  he  paid,  or  to  put  too  many  people  to 
live  on  the  land  he  was  going  to  let,  or  to  give 
too  little  in  healthy  house-room  for  the  rent 
he  was  going  to  charge.  But  in  a  society 
where  the  members  had  been  brought  to  put 
the  common  good  before  persona]  gain,  none 
of  these  things  could  occur.  A  servant  of 
the  kingdom  would  rather  be  very  poor  him- 
self, than  take  the  life  energy  of  another  on 
starvation  terms." 

And  so  on  throughout. 

Education  for  Democracy.  By  Henry  F. 
Cope.  Macmillan  and  Companv,  New 
York,  1920.     275  pp. 

It  would  take  a  genius  to  write  anythmg 
striking  on  democracy  at  the  present  time. 
Cope  travels  well-worn  roads  in  his  discus- 
sion of  education,  but  he  shows  in  a  sane, 
strong,  practical  way  that  the  heart  and 
soul  of  education  is  the  spiritual  values. 
This  is  true  of  education  through  the  kinder- 
garten, public  schools,  high  schools,  collej^es, 
technical  schools  and  universities.  This 
being  so,  serious  weaknesses  are  revealed 
and  needs  and  opportunities  presented. 

Conserving  spiritual  values  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  teaching  the  Bible  or  creeds 
in  the  public  schools.  But  being  the  highest 
concern  of  all  the  people,  physical  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  it  by  the  com- 
munity while  the  actual  teaching  is  done  bj 
the  Church.  Suggestions  as  to  how  this  may 
be  carried  out  are  made  in  the  book. 

Summit  Views.  By  John  Edward  Bush- 
NELL.  Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company,  New 
York,  1919.    7%  x  5  in.,  190  pp. 

Among  the  thirteen  sermona  published 
here  by  Dr.  Bushnell  are  several  of  nnusnal 
quality,  with  sound  sense  packed  in — as 
when  he  says: 

"It  is  no  sign  of  superior  spirituality  for 
a  preacher  to  make  his  sermons  uninter- 
esting." 

The  sermon  on  "Magnitudes  Beyond  the 
Narrows,"  printed  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  gives  a  savor  of  the  whole. 
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It  is  well  that  the  entire  Christian 
world  pause  in  this  critical  year  in 
human  history  to  consider  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  event  occurring  three 
centuries  ago  which  has  affected  the 
form  and  character  of  religious 
thought  and  national  consitutions 
throughout  the  world. 

We  study  the  Pilgrims,  not  that  we 
may  passively  admire  their  courage 
and  devotion  to  exalted  ideals,  but 
that  we  may,  from  them  and  their 
acts,  be  better  qualified  to  serve  our 
own  generation.  We  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  dynamic  of  a  worthy 
ideal.  The  Pilgrims  in  England  and 
in  Holland  were  weak  in  numbers, 
and  without  wealth  and  influential 
backing.  They  had  no  ability  to  ap- 
peal to  popular  imagination  or  to 
curry  favor  with  the  powers  that  bfe, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  Their  capital 
was  a  lofty  ideal  which  dominated 
their  entire  being  and  became  their 
guiding  principle.  This  ideal  pro- 
duced under  its  benign  sway  what  we 
call  the  Pilgrim  spirit  that  led  in  turn 
to  action,  and  under  this  spirit, 
through  action,  was  formed  that  which 
has  commanded  and  still  commands 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  namely, 
the  Pilgrim  character.  This  was  their 
capital,  their  stock  in  trade,  their  only 
resource  for  conquering  a  new  world 
and  securing  intellectual  and  religious 
liberty  for  the  human  race. 

Their  overmastering  ideal  was  "lib- 
erty under  law,'*  and  the  law  to  which 
they  appealed  was  the  law  of  God. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  Mayflower 


Compact.  The  Compact  itself  was 
the  constitution  of  the  new  colony  for 
the  creation  of  a  body  politic.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  in  the  158  words 
employed  in  the  covenant,  omitting 
the  formal  witnessing  and  signatures, 
27  words  or  one-sixth  of  the  body  of 
the  document,  are  devoted  to  the 
recognition  of  God  and  the  supremacy 
of  his  reign.  Here  we  have  a  master- 
ly example  of  the  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  law  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  divine  Ruler  in  matters  of  State. 
We  find  in  this  document  no  place  for 
priestly  intervention  or  the  exercise 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Pil- 
grims covenanted  for  the  daily  prac- 
tise in  both  Church  and  State  of  the 
sovereignty  and  immanence  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

We  are  here  inquiring  into  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  these 
events  of  three  centuries  ago  as  ap^ 
plicable  to  this  twentieth  century.  If 
this  tercentenary  has  no  significance 
for  us,  it  were  best  that  we  waste  lit- 
tle time  in  rehearsing  what  the  pil- 
grims were  and  what  they  did;  it  is 
but  an  interesting  piece  of  history 
written  in  a  book  that  is  sealed  and 
for  an  age  that  has  passed  away. 

We  can  not,  however,  accept  this 
conclusion.  The  end  and  purpose  of 
this  tercentenary  commemoration 
should  be  to  awaken  in  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  Pilgrims'  contribution  to  gov- 
ernment and  liberty  under  law  and 
secure  their  devoted  cooperation  in  a 
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more  effective  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  thi^  generation.  If  this  gen- 
eration fails  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  streams  of  Pilgrim  influ- 
ence will  cease  to  flow  through  us  to 
the  centuries  yet  to  come.  What  then 
is  the  significance  and  meaning  to  us 
of  this  historic  fact  ?  • 

We  can  not  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Pilgrim  ideal,  spirit, 
and  character  had  their  source  in  a 
God  of  law  and  order.  This  fact  is  of 
outstanding  prominence  in  their  con- 
ception of  Church  and  State.  We  can 
not  imagine  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
achieving  success  in  anything  or  as 
passing  on  to  us  aught  that  could 
command  our  gratitude  or  even  our 
consideration  apart  from  this  under- 
girding  assumption. 

We  too  are  dealing  with  questions 
as  significant  and  as  imperative  as 
confronted  them.  Our  national  life 
has  become  complex  and  with  a  ten- 
dency quite  the  opposite  of  simpli- 
fication. A  thousand  c9mplications 
have  entered,  tending  to  divert  at- 
tention from  fundamental  principles. 
Party  supremacy,  social  inequalities, 
racial  differences,  commercial  compli- 
cations, religious  controversies,  and  a 
hundred  distracting  elements  besides 
have  entered  into  our  body  politic  and 
even  into  the  Church,  until  we  seem 
to  be  drifting  away  from  the  ideals  of 
the  Pilgrims,  the  exercise  of  their 
spirit,  and  the  practise  and  demon- 
stration of  their  character.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  attempting  to 
treat  the  surface  symptom  while  the 
disease  unchecked  gnaws  at  the  vitals 
of  Church  and  State. 

We  as  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
must  reincarnate  God  in  the  State  and 
recognize  his  supremacy  in  our  halls 
of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  all  matter 
of  society  and  State.  We  must  read 
in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  that  eter- 
nal truth  upon  which  they  relied,  that 
the  nations  which  forget  God  will  per- 


ish ;  that  there  is  no  profit  to  a  nation 
in  winning  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  losing  its  own  national  soul ;  that 
the  Lord  knows  the  ways  of  the  right- 
eous nation,  but  that  the  way  of  the 
wicked  nation  shall  perish.  We  chil- 
dren of  the  Pilgrims,  heirs  to  their 
ideals  and  to  their  reliance  upon  di- 
vine law,  need  to  pause  and  review 
our  own  ideals  and  utterances  to  as- 
certain whether  we  have  been  true  to 
our  heritage  in  the  message  we  have 
delivered  to  our  own  generation.  We 
have  gloriously  proclaimed  a  divine 
law  for  man  and  for  society  and  have 
failed  to  thunder  the  gospel  of  right- 
eousness for  the  nation. 

The  Pilgrims  demanded  freedom  of 
conscience  under  law.  They  denied 
the  right  of  priest  or  sovereign  to  dic- 
tate what  they  should  believe  and 
how  they  should  worship.  They 
claimed  the  right  to  interpret  the 
word  of  God  in  accordance  with  the 
ripest  scholarship  of  their  age  and  to 
order  the  expression  of  that  interpre- 
tation in  such  a  manner  as  would 
most  satisfactorily  express  their 
religious  emotions.  It  is  true' that 
they  did  not  always  concede  to  others 
the  liberty  demanded  for  themselves, 
and  it  was  through  this  breach  of 
obedience  to  their  own  principles  of 
liberty  that  they  revealed  most  clear- 
ly the  surpassing  worth  of  the  liberty 
they  became  voluntary  exiles  to  ex- 
perience and  enjoy. 

It  is  vastly  easier  to  demand  lib- 
erty for  oneself  than  it  is  to  concede 
the  same  privilege  to  others.  In  the 
theological  garden  intolerance  flour- 
ishes, choking  out  that  liberty  with 
which  Christ  has  made  his  followers 
free.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  not 
yet  fully  learned  the  meaning  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience  under  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  Intolerance,  theolog- 
ical egotism,  and  boasted  spiritual  su- 
premacy are  still  regnant  in  the 
Church,  altho  in  not  so  violent  a  form 
as  at  some  periods  in  the  past. 
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But  to-day  they  are  suGciently 
prevalent  and  active  to  perpetuate 
enervating  divisions  and  produce 
criminal  waste  in  the  resources  of  the 
Church.  The  Mayflower  Compact  en- 
throned Ood  and  created  a  constitu- 
tion, but  it  avoided  a  catalog  of 
specifications  that  inevitably  would 
have  forced  that  little  party  into 
groups  and  sects  even  before  they 
stept  upon  Plymouth  Bock.  The 
task  remains  for  our  generation  to  re- 
incarnate that  liberty  which  Jesus 
Christ  brought  to  earth  and  which  the 
Pilgrims  proclaimed. 

The  Pilgrims,  while  differing  in 
many  things,  believed  in  the  necessity 
of  united  action.  Society  first,  and 
later  the  State,  were  to  be  one,  altho 
comprising  many  divergent  elements. 
Adverse  opinions  could  be  exprest, 
but  only  in  an  orderly  way,  and  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  majority  be- 
came the  law  of  all.  While  they  re- 
volted from  the  doctrine  that  kings 
ruled  by  divine  right,  they  no  less 
strenuously  guarded  themselves  and 
their  colony  against  the  rule  of  the 
mob  without  law.  Human  law  to 
them  was  not  far  removed  from  divine 
law,  since  they  persistently  adhered 
to  the  belief  of  divine  direction  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State  exercised  through 
the  majority  of  its  citizens  who  recog- 
nized him  as  the  Ood  of  nations  as 
he  was  the  ruler  of  men. 

Zeal  for  uniformity  in  nonconform- 
ity led  to  acts  of  intolerance  no  less 
condemnatory  than  the  acts  of  their 
own  persecutors  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  They  were  too  close  to  the 
questions  to  understand  their  self- 
condemnatory  character.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  was  correct,  namely 
cooperation  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  good  and  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  God  and  in  accordance  with 
law.  Their  purpose  was  to  unite  and 
solidify,  but  in  their  zeal  they  created 
divisions.  There  was  lacking  a  spirit 
of  tolerance,  without  which  no  true 


and  permanent  unity  can  be  main- 
tained. 

One  of  the  results  has  been  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  number  of  religious 
sects,  orders,  or  communions,  all  with- 
in the  nonconformist  fold,  each  one 
drawing  courage  and  inspiration  from 
the  Pilgrims,  believing  itself  to  be  the 
best  interpretation  of  the  Pilgrim 
ideal  and  spirit  and  therefore  their 
true  and  legitimate  successor.  To  us 
at  this  tercentenary,  in  the  light  of 
the  centuries,  there  comes  a  clear 
message  calling  for  reincarnating  the 
spirit  of  toleration.  It  is  a  time  to 
proclaim  the  message,  not  of  compro- 
mise, but  of  Christian  toleration  and 
of  recognition  of  the  right  of  every 
child  of  Ood  to  practise  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  demands  upon  him 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  thinking  so 
much  about  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  new  State  based  upon  the  principles 
of  democracy  as  they  were  of  organ- 
izing their  own  little  society  in  the 
new  world  upon  a  safe  working  basis 
with  guaranteed  personal  liberty.  The 
most  prophetic  soul  among  them  did 
not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  a  great 
republic  stretching  from  sea  to  sea; 
much  less  did  the  dream  of  those  same 
principles  becoming  gradually  reg- 
nant in  other  nations,  at  that  time  un- 
born, and  even  permeating  the  in- 
tolerance of  their  chief  persecutor 
with  the  leaven  of  their  own  overmas- 
tering faith.  In  a  word,  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  were  ready  to  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  all  things  in  order  to 
see  them  applied  to  the  society  of 
which  they  were  a  part  have  proved 
themselves  equally  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  republics  and  great  powers  of 
masterful  strength  and  proportions. 
We  as  their  successors  see  vast  pos- 
sibilities in  these  principles  of  which 
they  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  un- 
aware. In  fact,  we  are  only  slightly 
interested  in  the  details  of  the  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  Plymouth  Col- 
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onj,  while  we  are  all  absorbingly  in- 
terested in  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  our  own  national  gov- 
ernment and  also  to  the  governments 
of  other  countries. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  wider  ap- 
plication of  these  same  principles  to 
which  we  have  as  yet  given  scant 
thought,  which  is  now  thrusting  itself 
to  the  front  with  imperative  urgency. 
I  refer  to  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Pilgrims  to  international 
relations.  Shall  nations  recognize 
God  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  home 
affairs  and  deny  him  in  their  rela- 
tions to  sister  nations  f  Shall  a  na- 
tion seek  to  establish  government  by 
law  for  its  own  citizens  and  eschew 
law  in'  its  international  dealings  f 
Shall  a  nation  demand  liberty  of 
judgment  and  liberty  of  action  under 
law  for  itself  and  deny  the  same  to 
others?  In  a  word,  shall  a  nation 
interpret  the  Pilgrims'  ideals  and 
principles  as  applicable  only  to  its 
own  life  and  acts  and  not  see  that 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
international  relations  f 

This  leads  us  to  our  fifth  and  final 
point,  which  is  that  the  message  and 
significance  of  this  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary to  us  is  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  interest  of  the  government  of 
the  world  by  law  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  individual 
nation  set  in  a  community  of  God- 
ruled  nations.  Freed  from  the  fog 
and  confusion  that  conceal  the  fun- 
damental aim  and  purpose  of  the 
League,  we  find  it  but  an  enlarged 
conception  of  the  Compact  entered 
into  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  first  Compact  was  for  the  orderly 
government  of  a  colony  of  pilgrims; 
the  second  for  the  perpetuation  of 
orderly  government  for  the  world. 
The  first  was  for  the  mutual  protec- 
tion of  a  handful  of  men  and  women 
exiled  from  their  homes,  about  to  take 
up  their  abode  upon  strange  and 
threatening  shores;  the  latter  is  for 


the  mutual  protection  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  shaken  from  their  tradi- 
tional moorings  by  a  war  of  unprec- 
edented destruction  and  facing  con- 
ditions pregnant  with  peril  and 
threatening  disaster.  The  Covenant 
in  the  Mayflower  by  repeated  state- 
ments recognized  allegiance  to  Al- 
mighty God;  the  League  makes  no 
mention  of  God,  but  embodies  in  its 
structure  the  loftiest  ideals  of  'broth- 
erly helpfulness  and  disinterested 
service.  The  league  consummated 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  was  but 
a  forerunner  and  shadow  of  the 
League  formulated  in  Paris.  The  one 
became  the  effective  foundation  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies;  the 
other  may  become  the  guiding  in- 
strument for  the  peaceable  organiza- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  over  thirty  nations, 
including  all  of  the  great  powers  and 
most  of  the  smaller  ones,  have  ratified 
the  League,  constitutes  at  least  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  may  be  able  to 
achieve  that  for  which  it  was  con- 
ceived and  promulgated.  America 
alone  of  all  the  great  nations,  outside 
the  central  powers,  hesitates  to  sign 
the  compact.  Is  it  possible  that  we, 
occupying  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 
boasting  our  ancestry  through  the 
Pilgrim  line  and  lauding  their  cour- 
age, daring,  and  foresight,  are  to  fail 
in  the  perpetuation  of  their  spirit  in 
the  interest  of  the  government  of  the 
worl4  by  law  and  the  maintenance  of 
permanent  peace  by  compact? 

Who  would  to-day  have  been  laud- 
ing the  Pilgrims  and  the  service  they 
rendered  to  the  world  had  they  been 
too  zealous  for  personal  ease  and 
comfort  and  too  timid  to  make  the 
sacrifice  necessary  for  facing  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  sea  and 
the  less  known  dangers  upon  a  barren 
and  unknown  shore  t 

Who  to-day  would  recount  their 
deeds,  had  they  shrunk  from  under- 
taking what  no  one  had  before  under- 
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taken,  had  they  listened  to  the  voices 
of  those  who  predicted  crass  failure 
as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  State 
without  a  king.  The  Pilgrim  name 
would  never  have  been  perpetuated 
had  they  not  trusted  to  the  spirit  of 
justice  in  the  common  heart  of  man 
and  upon  that  trust  dared  to  erect  a 
State.  Democracy  would  never  have 
been  transported  across  the  Atlantic 
and  planted  in  the  Plymouth  Colony 
had  not  that  body  of  men  and  women 
stood  ready  to  pay  the  cost  even  to 
the  last  supreme  sacrifice.  They  had 
some  conceptions  of  the  penalty  of 
liberty  in  Church  and  State ;  but  even 
they  did  not  realize  the  final  cost  of 
it  alL    We  thank  Qod  they  did  not, 


for  now  we  see  that,  had  the  sacrifice 
demanded  been  ten  times  what  it  was, 
the  worth  to  the  world  was  even  a 
thousandfold  greater. 

Has  the  mantle  of  the  Pilgrim 
fallen  upon  usf  Does  their  blood 
throb  in  our  veins  and  their  spirit 
dominate  our  generation? 

''Is  tme  freedom  bnt  to  break 
Fetters  for  our  own  dear  sake; 
And  with  leathern  hearts  forget 
That  we  owe  mankind  a  debtf 
No;  tme  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  chains  our  brothers  wear; 
And  with  heart  and  hand  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free." 

It  is  only  in  the  spirit  breathed  by 
Lowell  that  we  can  perpetuate  the 
Pilgrim  spirit  and  transmit  its  bless- 
ing to  the  world. 
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That  the  Pilgrims  have  added  rich 
treasure  to  the  traditions,  the  ideals, 
and  the  well-being  of  humanity  will 
hardly  be  questioned;  what  is  the 
value  of  their  contribution  to  the 
world^s  literature  t  It  would  not  have 
been  at  all  surprizing  if  an  imperish- 
able book  or  a  group  of  illustrious 
writers  had  issued  from  that  unique 
movement,  for  many  of  the  conditions 
for  the  production  of  an  altogether 
memorable  literature  were  present. 
The  stars  were  propitious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  men  of  the 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  migrations  were 
bom  and  nurtured,  all  of  them,  in  the 
most  brilliant  literary  epoch  that  has 
burst  on  the  world  sifice  the  days  of 
Pericles.  It  was  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  of  Francis  Bacon 
and  the  King  James  Bible.  The  ge- 
nius of  the  English  people  was  at  flood 
tide.  The  national  mind  was  virile, 
spontaneous,  intensely  aliv6  on  many 
sides.  Passions  were  elemental,  lan- 
guage was  racy,  men  were  in  love 
with    life.     Without   embarrassment 


England  can  compare  her  famous 
men  of  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess 
with  the  immortals,  either  of  Flor- 
ence or  Athens,  in  any  epoch.  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell  has  shown  that  while 
English  letters  rapidly  passed  through 
the  changing  eras  indicated  by  the 
names  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dry- 
den — ^from  spontaneity  to  delibera- 
tion— ^the  men  of  the  Puritan  migra- 
tion were  and  continued  to  be  Eliza- 
bethan men  in  spontaneity,  enthu- 
siasm and  versatility. 

Nor  was  culture  lacking.  The 
leaders  were  university  men ;  in  those 
early  days  there  was  a  Cambridge 
University  graduate  to  every  250  in- 
habitants, a  proportion  of  cultivated 
talent  hardly  to  be  matched  anywhere 
in  histoiy. 

The  civilization  these  men  planted 
was  founded  on  a  book. 

Learning  was  held  in  the  higliest 
reverence.  Probably  no  other  com- 
munity of  equal  size  ever  existed 
where  the  concerns  of  the  mind  and 
the  spirit  were  so  completely  in  the 
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ascendant.  Besides  living  in  an  era 
when  the  national  genius  was  at  flood 
tide,  using  in  daily  speech  the  lan- 
guage of  the  King  James  Bible,  and 
having  the  stimulus  which  comes  from 
engaging  in  a  movement  of  vast  his- 
torical importance,  they  had  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  standing  at  the 
point  where  the  old  world  met  the 
new.  To  them  belonged  the  wonder 
of  a  strange,  virgin  continent  with  its 
unexplored  forests,  its  unfamiliar 
flowers  and  birds,  above  all  its  per- 
plexing inhabitants,  "half  devil  and 
half  child."  The  time,  the  cause,  the 
men,  the  marvel  of  the  unaccustomed, 
all  were  favorable  to  the  production 
of  a  unique  literature.  It  would  not 
have  been  surprizing  if,  out  of  that 
collection  of  uncommon  minds  en- 
gaged with  the  highest  themes,  there 
had  come  some  rare  lyric,  some  con- 
fession, some  diary,  some  mystical 
vision  that  would  have  taken  a  high 
place  amid  the  classics  of  devotion. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  unnatural  if, 
out  of  a  revolt  against  the  prevalent 
ecclesiastical  forms,  there  should  have 
come  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church  that  would  outrank  Richard 
Hooker's  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity^ or  from  a  group  of  mighty  preach- 
ers there  had  arisen  a  Jeremy  Taylor 
or  a  Robert  South. 

Other  movements  of  less  historical 
importance  have  created  a  literature 
that  has  passed  permanently  into  the 
thought  and  action  of  the  people. 
The  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  are 
sung  in  churches  around  the  world. 
The  writings  of  Swedenborg  still  have 
a  vast  circulation.  The  Tractarian 
and  Unitarian  movements  have  each 
been  rich  in  song  and  ecclesiastical 
argument.  On  the  contrary  the  New 
England  exodus  produced  no  song  or 
allegory  or  confession  or  sermon  hav- 
ing sufficient  beauty  and  truth  to 
make  it  dear  to  the  common  people  of 
after  generations.  The  scholar  finds 
much  to  delight  and  interest  him,  but 


of  pure  literature  of  the  first  order 
there  is  nothing.  Yet  these  men  were 
the  contemporaries  of  Milton ;  theirs 
was  the  faith  and  experience  of  Bun- 
yan,  and  out  of  Congregational  dis- 
sent in  England  came  Defoe.  Per- 
haps one  reason  why  from  that  extra- 
ordinary enterprise  there  came  no 
volume  burning  with  the. fire  which 
makes  pages  immortal  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Puritan  revolt  was 
a  ground  swell.  It  did  not  originate 
in  the  genius  of  one  commanding  per- 
sonality. No  individual  held  to  it  the 
relationship  which  St.  Francis  held  to 
the  revival  which  bears  his  name,  or 
Luther  to  the  Reformation,  or  Gar- 
rison to  abolitionism.  Such  super- 
men make  even  controversial  pam- 
phlets literature ;  they  also  attract  and 
release  the  genius  of  others.  More- 
over, deathless  books  issue  from  the 
union  of  truth  or  passion  with  beauty, 
and  the  world  knows  that  the  esthetic 
sense  of  the  Puritan  suffered  violence 
from  his  conscience.  His  life  was  h<ard, 
but  the  hardness  which  quickens 
prest  upon  his  body  rather  than  his 
mind.  His  ministers,  had  abundant 
leisure;  many  of  them  spent  sixteen 
hours  a  day  in  their  studies,  but  they 
lacked  those  incitements  which  stim- 
ulate the  brain  to  intense  and  varied 
activity. 

Quite  naturally,  the  literature  of  the 
Pilgrims  having  the  most  permanent 
value  is  narrative,  and  of  all  their 
chronicles,  Bradford's  History  of  the 
New  England  Plantation  rai^s  first, 
both  for  historical  importance  and 
literary  quality.  Mastered  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  Pilgrims  were  the 
servants  of  the  Most  High,  and  en- 
trusted with  a  mission  in  which  after 
ages  would  take  immense  interest,  he 
chronicled  the  principal  happenings 
from  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
until  death  stopt  his  pen.  The 
History  is  most  excellent  reading, 
graphic,  just,  vigorous,  and  of  stately 
dignity.  Occasionally  it  rises  to  words 
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of  light  which  the  world  will  never 
forget.  Speaking  of  the  purpose 
which  induced  the  Pilgrims  to  leave 
Holland,  he  refers  to 

''A  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had 
of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at  least 
to  make  some  way  thereto,  for  propagating 
and  advancing  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  CHirist  in  those  remote  parts  of  the 
world;  yea,  tho  they  should  be  but  even 
as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  the  per- 
forming of  so  great  a  work." 

One  of  the  most  engaging  of  the 
early  narrators  is  Francis  Higginson 
(1587-1630).  This  brilliant  man, 
greatly  afilicted  with  poor  health  in 
England,  had  accepted  the  ofiSce  of 
teacher  to  a  church  in  Salem.  After 
a  few  months'  experience  in  the  new 
world,  he  sent  back  <a  little  book,  en- 
titled New  England's  Plantation, 
which  was  so  informing,  so  overflow- 
ing with  good  cheer  and  praise  for  his 
adopted  country,  that  three  editions 
were  published  in  England  within  a 
single  year.  Listen  to  his  enthusiastic 
account : 

''The  abundant  increase  of  com  proves 
this  country  to  be  a  wonderment.  Thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  are  ordinary  here.  Yea, 
Joseph's  increase  in  Egypt  is  outstript  here 
with  us.  Our  planters  liope  to  have  more 
than  a  hundredfold  this  year.  .  .  .  The 
abundance  of  sea-fish  are  almost  beyond  be- 
lieving. ...  I  have  seen  (lobsters)  that 
have  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  but  others  have 
had  divers  times  so  great  lobsters  as  have 
weighed  twenty-five  pounds  as  they  assured 
me.  .  .  .  The  temper  of  the  air  of  New 
England  is  one  special  thing  that  commends 
this  place.  Experience  doth  manifest  that 
there  is  hardly  a  more  healthful  place  to  be 
found  in  the  world  that  agreeth  better  with 
our  English  bodies.  ...  A  sup  of  New 
England's  air  is  better  than  a  whole  draft 
of  Old  England's  ale." 

Nathaniel  Ward's  (1570-1653) 
Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  which 
was  finished  in  1646  and  published  in 
England  where  it  went  through  four 
editions  within  a  year,  is  a  delicious 
prose  satire.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
his  reckless  and  picturesque  vocabu- 
lary. Writing  of  the  frivolities  of 
fashion,  he  say^: 


'^When  I  hear  a  nugiperous  Gentledame 
inquire  what  dress  the  Queen  is  in  this  week ; 
what  the  nudiustertian  fashion  of  the  Ck)urt ; 
with  egg  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever 
it  be;  I  look  at  her  as  the  very  gizzard  of  a 
trifle,  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  cipher, 
the  epitome  of  Nothing,  fitter  to  be  kicked 
if  she  were  a  kickable  substance  than  either 
honored  or  humored." 

He  has  a  neatly  exprest  word  of 
warning  and  encouragement  for  the 
minor  poets: 

"Poetry's  a  gift  wherein  but  few  excel; 
He  doth  but  very  ill,  that  doth  not  passing 

welL 
But  he  doth  passing  well,  that   doth  his 

best. 
And  he   doth  best,  that   passeth   all   the 

rest." 

The  one  poet  of  just  prominence  in 
that  early  period  was  Anne  Brad- 
street  (1612-1672),  daughter  of  one 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  wife 
of  another.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Puritan,  who  was  trained  to  con- 
sider all  art  as  allied  to  the  devil, 
nevertheless  assiduously  cultivated 
poetry.  Every  one  made  verse,  just 
as  every  one  said  his  prayers.  For 
the  most  part,  the  lines  were  lumber- 
ing doggerel,  but  Mistress  Bnadetreet 
undoubtedly  had  in  her  soul  some- 
thing of  the  poetic  fire.  Her  contem- 
poraries were  extravagant  in  their 
praises,  John  Norton  going  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  if  Virgil  could  hear 
her  poems,  he  would  throw  his  own 
into  the  flames.  Unfortunately  the 
taste  of  that  generation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  was  for  the  strained 
and  the  ingenious,  rather  than  for  the 
genuine,  so  her  verse  suffers  from 
blemishes  similar  to  those  which  dis- 
figure the  poems  of  her  English  con- 
temporaries, Donne  and  Herbert. 

The  poet,  however,  who  enjoyed 
phenomenal  popularity  and  most  pro- 
foundly imprest  the  people  of  his  day 
was  Michael  Wigglesworth  (1631- 
1705).  Had  he  been  bom  into  a  more 
genial  spiritual  atmosphere,  had  his 
mind  been  familiar  with  the  best  of 
English  literature,  his  ungainly  name 
might  have  come  down  to  us  comely 
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witk  the  liiiter  of  deserved  f attie,  for 
an  imagination  truly  epic  in  vision 
and  power  inform  his  writings.  But 
he  was  completely  molded  to  his 
times,  and  because  he  so  perfectly 
voiced  the  limited  thought,  the  ugly 
fears,  and  ecstatic  hopes  of  New 
England  Calvinism,  he  won  imme- 
diate and  immense  popularity  and 
has  passed  to  oblivion.  His  Day  of 
Doom  had  a  vogue  surpassing  any 
other  production  in  prose  or  meter 
written  in  our  colonial  period.  Ten 
editions  were  published  in  America 
and  two  in  England.  There  was  one 
copy  to  every  thirty-five  people  in  the 
colony,  a  literary  success  not  attained 
in  this  country  before  nor  since.  For 
a  hundred  years  its  influence  was  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Bible  and  the  cate- 
chism. The  horror  of  it  is  that  with 
unshrinking  fidelity  the  poet  turned 
into  a  ballad  the  most  abominable 
teachings  of  Calvinism,  to  be  repeated 
at  every  fireside  and  to  fill  sensitive 
minds  with  ineffaceable  fears. 

In  searching  for  writings  of  more 
than  usual  excellence,  we  should  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  early  New  England 
preachers,  who  were  men  of  ability, 
sincere  and  energetic,  idealists,  and 
trained  in  the  best  English  universi- 
ties. What  Governor  Winthrop  said 
of  Thomas  Hooker  might  well  be  said 
of  many  of  them : 

"Pot  piety,  pvadenee,  wiBdom,  zeal,  learn- 
inff,  and  whatever  elK  mi^^ht  make  him  ser- 
viceable in  the  place  and  time  he  lived  in 
(he)  might  be  compared  with  men  of  great- 
est note." 

Yet  their  sermons  were  so  heavy 
with  dogmatic  theology,  so  occupied 
with  a  plan  of  salvation,  so  lacking  in 
sane  humanism  that  there  is  little  in 
them  of  the  beauty  and  power  which 
make  the  pages  of  Bichard  Hooker 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  admired  after 
three  centuries. 

With  the  passing  of  the  qreneration 
of  men  who  were  born  in  England 
and  migrated  to  the  New  World,  we 


reach  the  proper  boundary  of  our 
subject,  and  can  only  mention  the 
supreme  names  among  their  succes- 
sors. If  the  Pilgrims  failed  to  pro- 
duce pure  literature,  they  planted  a 
sturdy  vine  in  this  country  which 
needed  only  time  and  favoring  con- 
ditions to  burst  into  blossom  and 
fruit.  Anyone  living  in  those  primi- 
tive days  and  knowing  the  inde- 
pendence, the  sincerity,  and  the  zeal 
for  sound  learning  which  character- 
ized that  historic  folk  might  confi- 
dently have  prophesied  that  out  of 
their  loins  would  come  a  people 
rich  in  those  qualities  which  create 
the  best  literature — ^abundance  of 
thought  exprest  with  simplicity  and 
vigor.  Such  a  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  Pilgrim  Church  has 
been  exceedingly  prolific  in  literary 
ability.  Dr.  Dexter,  in  his  Congre- 
gationalism as  Seen  in  lis  lAterature 
(published  in  1880),  has  enumerated 
7,250  pamphlets  and  books  written  by 
Congregationalists,  and  yet  he  calls 
his  list  but  a  collection  toward  a 
bibliography  of  Congregationalism, 

In  the  first  generation  bom  on 
these  shores  the  most  outstanding 
name  is  that  of  Cotton  Mather,  **the 
literary  behemoth  of  New  England  in 
the  Colonial  era,"  whose  Magnolia 
has  been  called  by  his  admirers  "the 
prose  epic  of  New  England  Puri- 
tanism," but  who,  his  critics  declare, 
"published  more  errors  of  carelessness 
than  any  other  writer  on  the  history 
of  New  England."  When  Cotton 
Mather  died,  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was 
preaching  in  Northampton.  America 
has  produced  no  more  saintly  charac- 
ter, nor  a  mind  more  subtle  and 
original.  His  treatise  On  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will  attracted  the  en- 
thusiastic attention  of  the  ablest 
minds  in  Europe  in  his  own  day,  and 
still  maintains  a  foremost  place  in  the 
literature  of  metaphysics. 

The  most   eminent  names  in  the 
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following  generation  appear  in  that 
branch  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  known 
as  Unitarian.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  theological  tenets  of  the 
Unitarians,  theirs  is  the  blood  of  old 
New  England,  and  theirs  are  the 
Fathers.  No  one  will  deny  that  Em- 
erson and  Channing  wrote  literature. 
Crowding  close  to  them  in  time  and 
not  inferior  to  the  latter  in  genius 
came  Horace  Bushnell,  whose  volumes 
On  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  and 
the  Vicariov^s  Sacrifice  marked  an 
epoch  in  religious  thinking.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  also,  whose  pen  set 
the  conscience  of  the  North  on  fire,  is 


an  honired  namt  among  us.  In  our 
own  day  "more  light"  has  broken 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  sons 
of  the  Pilgrims  have  been  the  first  to 
welcome  and  to  interpret  it.  The 
books  written  by  contemporary  Con- 
gregationalists  are  "thick  as  autumnal 
leaves  which  strow  the  brooks  in  Val- 
lombrosa,"  but  we  trust  not  as  perish- 
able. Looking  back  over  the  three 
centuries  of  Pilgrim  literature,  one  is 
tempted  to  make  one's  own  Dante's 
exclamation,  when  in  the  heaven  of 
the  Sun  he  met  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished authors:  "0  very  spark- 
ling of  the  Holy  Ghost !" 
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Stevenson  somewhere  says  that 
you  can  keep  no  men  long  nor  Scots- 
men at  all  off  theological  discussion. 
The  elder  generations  of  New  En- 
glanders  were  all  as  Scotsmen  in  this 
matter.  They  came  to  the  new  world 
because  of  considerations  in  which 
religion  played  a  large  part.  Their 
leaders  in  education  and  general  pol- 
icy were  Christian  ministers  to  whom 
the  ministry  was  a  solemn  business, 
not  only  because  they  regarded  it  as 
committed  to  them  by  God,  but  be- 
cause a  conscientious  adherence  to 
conviction  had  led  and  might  lead 
again  to  conflict  with  the  civil  author- 
ity. Such  freedom  as  these  men  cov- 
eted had  been  found  abroad  and  fos- 
tered at  home  in  England  under 
Calvinistic  auspices.  The  faith  of  the 
people  who  broke  the  power  of  Spain 
in  the  Low  Countries,  won  protection 
under  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  France, 
and  withstood  the  tyranny  of  the 
earlier  Stuarts  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, bore  the  stamp  of  Geneva  where 
John  Calvin  had  reminted  the  the- 
ology of  Augustine,  hardening  the 
metal  with  a  substantial  alloy  of 
stoicism. 


All  great  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal principles  are  likely  to  suffer  a 
sea-change  in  crossing  the  ocean  and 
animating  a  new  civilization,  but  for 
the  first  century  of  their  existence  the 
men  of  New  England  were  too  busy 
with  matters  of  settlement  and  or- 
ganization to  realize  this  tendency  in 
any  marked  degree.  They  accepted 
the  great  English  traditions  of  loyalty 
and  freedom  in  which  they  had  been 
bred  and  with  them  the  five  points  of 
true  Calvinistic  doctrine.  These  were, 
of  course,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the 
depravity  and  consequent  inability  of 
man,  the  vicarious  atonement  of 
Jesus,  the  irresistible  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints ;  that  is,  of  all  those  elected 
under  the  divine  decree  to  salvation. 

It  is  no  doubt  popularly  supposed 
that  the  so-called  New  England  The- 
ology consisted  in  the  unquestioned 
acceptance  and  defense  of  these  posi- 
tions as  they  had  been  held  by  the 
first  settlers.  On  the  contrary  it  arose 
from  dangers  and  embarrassments 
consequent  upon  the  unqualified  ap- 
plication of  Calvinistic  dogma  to  life. 
The  sovereignty  of  God  was  a  mighty 
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truth  which  had  nerved  the  hearts  of 
freemen  in  their  struggle  with  tyr- 
anny from  the  day  of  Calvin  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.  The  depravity  of 
man  had  at  its  heart  a  fact  which  we 
are  beginning  to  discern  anew  in  the 
light  of  evolutionary  philosophy  and 
the  cataclysm  of  a  great  war.  But 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  taught  in 
conjunction  with  a  doctrine  of  man's 
inability  to  be  anything  but  sinful  un- 
til renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  divine  decree,  cut  the 
nerve  of  human  responsibility  and 
blocked  the  way  of  the  prodigal  back 
to  the  Father's  house.  What  use  in 
starting  or  resolving  to  start  when  the 
only  chance  of  welcome  lay  in  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  Father's  arbitrary  will, 
choosing  and  rejecting  whom  he 
would  t 

The  result  was  a  sort  of  paralysis 
of  church  life.  Children  grew  to 
maturity  unconverted  and  out  of  the 
Church ;  married  and  could  not  bring 
their  children  for  baptism.  Churches 
declined  in  membership.  The  Half- 
Way  Covenant,  which  permitted 
parents  of  decent  life  who  would  "own 
the  Covenant"  and  admit  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  to  present  their 
children  for  baptism,  even  tho  them- 
selves apparently  unconverted,  came 
into  use  but  helped  little. 

It  was  at  such  a  juncture  as  this 
that  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  the  New  England  theolo- 
gians, technically  so-called,  appeared. 
He  was  followed  by  a  line  of  remark- 
able men  chief  among  whom  were  his 
son,  commonly  called  President  Ed- 
wards, Joseph  Bellamy,  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, Nathaniel  Emmons,  N.  W.  Tay- 
lor, and  Edwards  A.  Park.  Edwards 
was  pre-eminently  the  geiiius  of  this 
notable  succession.  His  was  the  first 
great  original  mind  to  be  produced  by 
America  and  recognized  by  the  world 
of  thinkers.  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  and 
Emmons  were  parish  ministers  who 
did  their  work  as  theologians  in  their 


parsonage  libraries,  often  directing 
meanwhile  the  work  of  theological 
students.  It  is  a  significant  commen- 
tary upon  the  thought  and  habit  of 
the  day  that  many  of  their  works 
found  a  first  public  in  the  author's 
own  congregation ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  thus  preached  as  seimons 
goes  far  to  relieve  some  of  them  of  the 
dry-as-dust  character  which  is  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  all  by-gone  theol- 
ogy. Bellamy,  for  example,  was 
master  of  a  notably  cogent  style,  so 
that  the  reader  of  to-day  still  feels 
himself  to  be  directly  addrest.  Taylor 
and  Park  were  teachers  of  theology, 
one  at  Tale,  the  other  at  Andover,  and 
the  latter  was  the  great  dialectician  of 
the  movement. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  group, 
as  so  often  happens  to  the  authors  of 
an  outgrown  scheme  of  thought,  often 
to  be  judged  by  their  worst  rather 
than  their  best.  Many  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  else  about  Edwards 
has  heard  of  his  sermon  on  "Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God"; 
and  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Hopkin's 
idea  of  disinterested  benevolence,  that 
a  man  should  be  willing  to  be  damned 
for  the  glory  of  God,  has  been 
bandied  about  as  tho  it  had  once  been 
the  common-place  of  theological  in- 
struction. In  point  of  fact  most  if 
not  all  these  men  felt  themselves  and 
were  felt  by  their  contemporaries  to  be 
the  "progressives"  of  their  day,  loyal 
indeed  to  the  great  principles  of  their 
Calvinistic  faith,  but  bent  upon  im- 
provement and  reform.  Not  one  of 
them  was  content  to  see  men  careless 
and  secure  in  sin  because  of  any  tech- 
nical inability  to  repent  and  be  saved. 
Edwards  was  a  determinist,  but  in 
his  theory  of  the  will  he  found  place 
for  a  man  to  become,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  the  master  of  his  own  fate. 
As  Professor  F.  H.  Foster  has  put  it, 
he  "introduced  an  ability,  which  in 
process  of  time  became  a  trtte  abili- 
ty,  under   which   revival    preaching 
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.arose";  men  were  roused  to  a  sense 
of  sin  and  to  the  fact  that  something 
was  to  be  done  about  it.  '^It  is  in 
vain,"  said  Bellamy  to  his  congrega- 
tion, **to  pretend  that  we  are  not 
voluntary  in  our  corruptions,  when 
they  are  nothing  else  but  the  free, 
spontaneous  inclinations  of  our  own 
hearts." 

Such  preaching  might  be  based 
upon  a  determinist  philosophy,  but  it 
was  a  determinism  robbed  of  some- 
thing of  its  paralyzing  sting.  The 
preaching  and  the  application,  it  may 
be  believed,  were  often  better  than  the 
system  itself;  and  these  men  were  the 
inspirers  if  not  the  personal  leaders 
of  much  beneficent  activity.  Edwards 
was  a  missionary  to  the  Indians ;  Hop- 
kins bore  valiant  witness  against  the 
slave  trade;  Taylor  was  a  powerful 
and  gracious  evangelist,  despite  his 
uncompromising  avowal  of  the  doc- 
trine of  decrees ;  and  out  of  the  New 
England  in  which  this  theology  pre- 
vailed there  grew  the  great  mission- 
ary and  educational  agencies  which 
carried  New  England  influence  not 
only  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
over  the  world.  Both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  this  theology 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  system, 
logically  developed  from  specific 
premisses.  In  intent,  as  least,  it  was 
a  complete  and  therefore  a  static 
thing,  instead  of  a  vital  and  partial 
but  ever-growing  thing.  It  is  true 
that  because  religion  is  so  essentially 
vital  this  intent  was  defeated,  and 
every  generation  of  thinkers  tried  its 
hand  at  "improvements";  but  these, 
in  turn,  were  like  improvements  to  a 
structure  to  be  effected  by  pulling 
down  here  and  building  on  there,  still 
bent  on  completing  an  architectonic 
scheme  instead  of  pruning  and  de- 
veloping a  growing  experience. 

Then,  too,  the  guiding  principles  of 
the  New  England  Theology  were 
provemmental  and  forensic,  and  those 
who  maintained  it  seemed  more  con- 


cerned to  defend  God's  authority  as  a 
ruler  than  to  bring  men  into  vital  con- 
tact with  a  heavenly  Father.  The 
modem  reader  wonders  how  scholars 
who  were  so  well  versed  in  the  forms 
of  Pauline  argument  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Eomans  could  have  taken  these  and 
the  framework  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  so  literally  while  apparent- 
ly making  little  but  a  pretty  story  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

The  whole  structure  was  in  danger 
if  its  premisses  were  threatened  or  if 
a  new  guiding  principle  for  religious 
thought  should  appear.  Just  these 
things  happened.  Biblical  learning 
advanced.  The  method  of  proof -text 
argument  lost  much  of  its  cogency. 
Th^  theory  of  evolution  began  its 
mighty  march  into  all  realms  of 
human  knowledge.  The  happy  fact 
that  man  was  made  in  God's  image 
and  that  therefore  an  enduring 
theology  must  be  humane  as  well  as 
divine  began  to  be  considered.  The 
synoptic  gospels  were  rediscovered 
and  with  them  not  only  the  words 
but  something  of  the  method  of  Jesus. 
Glimpses  of  the  divine  immanence 
were  caught.  Here  and  there  a  tenta- 
tive essay  was  made  toward  a  truer 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit — and  the  days 
of  the  old  New  England  Theology 
were  numbered.  It  is  customary  to 
say  that  it  collapsed,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  phrase  altogether  happy. 
There  was  no  cataclysmic  crash.  Men 
simply  left  its  precincts,  most  of  them 
quietly  and  gradually  as  the  tenants 
of  a  castle  built  for  life's  bare  de- 
fense might  move  out  into  more 
modem  and  sanitary  tenements  better 
adapted  to  life  developments. 

The  great  protagonist  of  this 
change  was  Horace  Bushnell.  He  was 
far  from  being  a  systematic  theo- 
logian— ^too  far,  perhaps,  because  of 
his  habit  of  sometimes  publishing  the 
processes  rather  than  the  results  of 
his    thinking.      But    his    '^Chrisfian 
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Nurture  was  the  herald  of  a  new  day ; 
his  Dissertation  upon  Language  was 
like  a  declaration  of  independence 
from  the  tyranny  of  mere  logic-chop- 
ping'in  theology;  and  his  profoundly 
humane  and  moral  views  of  atone- 
ment went  far  to  dissipate  the  mists 
that  had  so  long  distorted  the  idea  of 
God  into  a  sort  of  broken  specter — 
the  magnified  reflection  of  man's  own 
least  lovely  governmental  instincts 
and  habits.  He  saw,  too,  something 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  Unita- 
rian movement,  and  was  content  to 
ask  what  might  be  learned  from  it  in- 
stead of  merely  what  might  be  done 
to  it. 

To  him  succeeded  a  long  and  hon- 
orable line  of  men  like  Samuel  Harris, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hunger,  Ab- 
bott, Tucker,  Egbert,  Newman  Smyth, 
and  George  A.  Gordon,  who  have  stood 
in  the  New  England  succession  and 
developed  a  theology  not  only  adapted 
for  to-day  but  vital  enough  to  grow 
up  to  the  needs  of  to-morrow.  There 
is  the  less  need  to  characterize  these 
men  and  their  views  individually  be- 
cause this  has  so  recently  been  done 
by  Professor  J.  W.  Buckham  in  his 
informing  book.  Progressive  Religious 
Thought  in  America}  1.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  earlier  of  them 
brought  much  of  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  P. 
W.  Robertson  into  our  religious  think- 
ing. Theology  became  more  scientific 
in  the  modem  sense  as  it  became  more 
humane.  Its  Christology  and  its  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  dealt  less  with 
a  celestial  device  for  saving  God^s 
face  and  men's  souls  than  with  a  true 
reconciliation  between  a  heavenly 
Father  and  his  erring  sons.  The  de- 
crees which  loomed  so  large  in  the 
thought  of  earlier  theologians  have 
been  relegated  to  the  category  of 
God's  business  rather  than  ours.  The 
thought  of  man's  depravity  was  felt 
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to  be  so  ungracious  that  the  profound 
truth  in  it  has  been  neglected;  until 
a  world  sunk  in  the  physical  and 
moral  iniquity  of  war  has  rebuked 
the  neglect  and  at  present  furnishes 
something  like  an  illustration  of  a 
total  inability  to  rescue  itself. 

One  of  the  problems  that  greatly 
occupied  the  generation  of  Bellamy 
and  Hopkins  was  that  of  theodicy,  or 
the  reconciliation  of  God's  goodness 
and  power  with  the  presence  of  evil  in 
the  world;  and  it  was  a  fruitful 
problem  which  forced  men's  minds  in 
the  direction  of  an  adequate  doctrine 
of  human  freedom.  The  same  prob- 
lem faces  us  to-day  and  theology  finds 
itself  once  more  deeply  influenced  by 
our  thought  upon  it.  The  pragma- 
tism of  Bergson  and  James  and  the 
"neo-realism"  of  men  like  Professor 
R.  B,  Perry  with  its  reflection  in  the 
minds  of  their  more  thoughtful  stu- 
dents (as  witnessed,  for  instance,  by 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Gordon's  able  paper, 
"Two  Contrasting  Attitudes  toward 
Evil"  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Harvard  Theological  Review,  are 
both  profoundly  concerned  with  the 
seeming  antinomy  between  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  God  and  the  very  patent 
fact  of  evil.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has 
found  in  it  such  stuff  as  very  profit- 
able dreams  are  made  of,  thus  bring- 
ing it  into  the  circulating  library  and 
the  street.. 

Meanwhile  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion leaders  of  the  later  New  England 
Theology  have  directed  both  thought 
and  effort  upon  problems  of  sociology 
and  their  necessary  relation  to  ques- 
tions of  faith.  W.  J.  Tucker  and 
Washington  Gladden  have  been  pio- 
neers here  with  their  insistence  upon 
human  values;  while  Dr.  G.  A.  Gor- 
don has  brought  a  wealth  of  philo- 
sophical learning  together  with  a  dic- 
tion as  noble  as  his  passion  to  the 
service  of  theological  science  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  personality.  His 
emphasis  upon  humanism,  '*the  doo- 
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trine  which  finds  ...  in  human 
personality  the  key  to  the  character 
of  the  universe"  has  had  a  wide  and 
upon  the  whole  a  highly  beneficent 
influence.  If  it  has  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  a  new  doctrine  of  de- 
terminism, the  critic  must  remember 
that  in  theology  as  elsewhere  progress 
is  generally  wdn  not  in  a  right  line 
but  by  beating  up  against  the  winds 
of  circumstance,  now  upon  one  tack 
and  then  upon  another,  and  that  the 
thinker  of  to-day  in  his  revulsion 
from  the  mistaken  direction  of  yes- 
terday is  quite  likely  to  parallel  the 
equally  mistaken  direction  of  the  day 
before;  but  that  he  does  so  from  a 
point  further  toward  the  desired 
haven  and  with  equal  assurance  that 
in  due  time  another  directive  change 
will  be  made. 


It  can  fairly  be  objected  that  the 
humanitarian  urge  so  dominant  to- 
day may  unduly  influence  our  or- 
dered thought  upon  great  themes 
veiy  much  as  the  too  one-sided  em- 
phasis upon  God's  sovereignty  influ- 
enced the  thought  of  our  fathers. 
Our  present  theology  in  its  methods 
and  its  ruling  principles  often  seems 
indeed  to  be  the  antithesis  of  theirs. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  neither 
thesis  nor  antithesis  shall  endure ;  but 
that  we  await  some  synthesis  which 
shall  include  the  best  of  both  and 
more.  The  present  writer  looks  to  see 
this  come  through  a  rediscovery  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  really  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  ^jmoptics  and  through 
an  adequate  development  of  its  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit. 


THE  DUTCH  AND  THE  PILGRIMS     / 

WHiLiAM  Elliot  Gbippis,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  roots  of  much  of  "the  ancient 
grudge"  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen  lie  in  the  notion  that  we 
are  **an  English  nation,"  or  a  "new 
England.  On  the  contrary  a  major- 
ity of  the  settlers  before  1775,  were 
from  the  three  other  of  the  four  na- 
tions in  the  British  Islands  plus  those 
from  Continental  Europe.  The  Welsh, 
Irish,  Scottish,  Flemish,  Walloon, 
Dutch,  German,  and  French  folks,  in 
total,  made  up  over  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation. One-third  of  our  nation  to- 
day is  foreign  born,  or  children  of 
immigrants  arriving  since  1880. 

Grateful  ought  we  to  be,  that  even 
before  the  flood  of  immigration  since 
the  civil  war,  we  had  had  two  cen- 
turies in  which  to  form  American 
ideals.  Were  these  ideals  "English," 
onlyf  Or,  were  they  composite  and 
from  many  sources,  "making  one  new 
man" — ^and  hopet  Did  they  come,  in 
the  main,  from  a  monarchy  or  a  re- 
public f      From    a    land    in    which 


Church  and  State  were  united,  or 
where  conscience  was  free? 

Nine-tenths  of  our  historiography 
and  of  our  popular  school  books  were 
made  in  one  section — ^the  Eastern 
States.  American  history,  as  thus  far 
written,  has  been  of  sectional  origin, 
nursing  *^he  ancient  grudge"  and 
molding  popular  impressions. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  tho  we 
owe  a  debt,  unspeakably  great,  to 
mighty,  glorious,  invincible  England 
— ^land  of  my  own  fathers — for 
language  and  common  law,  our  vital 
precedents  of  government,  federal 
and  municipal,  are  derived  from  a 
republic.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
— ^the  formative  period — ^the  Dutch 
Republic  of  seven  states  led  the 
world  in  modern  precedents — free- 
dom of  conscience,  federal  govern- 
ment,  supremacy  of  the  judiciary, 
treaty-mi&ing  power  shared  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  a  striped  flag,   (in 
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which  each  stripe  represented  a 
State),  free  speech  and  printing,  and 
free,  elementary  public  education  sus- 
tained by  taxation,  prison  reform, 
systematic  public  charities,  and  other 
things  not  known  in  England  until 
after  1688,  but  vital  and  active  from 
1581,  in  the  Protectant  Netherlands, 
a  true  Federal  Republic. 

While  the  Roman  idea  of  cuju^ 
regio,  ejus  religio  still  ruled,  the  first 
voice  of  authority  raised  in  Europe 
for  freedom  of  conscience  was  that  of 
William  Hhe  Silent."  In  1575  he 
rebuked  the  magistrates  of  Middel- 
burg  for  persecuting  the  free  church- 
men nicknamed  Anabaptists.  Then 
the  "seven  provinces"  became  the 
asylum  for  all  refugees  for  religion's 
s^e.    He  wrote : 

'Toa  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
conscience  of  any  man,  bo  long  as  he  works 
no  injury  to  his  neighbors  or  a  public 
scandaL" 

In  those  golden  words,  the  father 
of  the  fatherland  challenged  the  right 
of  all  kings  and  rulers  of  every  sort 
to  make  religion  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment. He  thus  laid  the  foundations 
of  both  the  Dutch  and  the  American 
republics.  No  wonder  that  John 
Adams,  who,  like  Roger  Williams, 
William  Penn,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
was  proud  of  his  Welsh,  that  is,  Celtic 
descent,  wrote  in  1780 : 

^'The  originals  of  the  two  republics 
(Dutch  and  American)  are  so  much  alike 
that  a  page  from  one  seems  a  transcript 
from  the  other." 

In  that  city  of  Middelburg  were 
published,  by  Robert  Browne,  under 
the  free  printing  laws  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  first  modern  books  advocating 
the  formation  of  churches  on  the  New 
Testament  model  in  which  each  con- 
gregation chose  its  own  ofBcers. 

No  news  traveled  faster  than  this, 
that  in  the  Dutch  republic,  as  Brad- 
ford the  Pilgrim  wrote,  "there  was 
freedom  of  religion  for  all  men." 
Long  before — ^the  tide  swelling  in  1567 


— ^the  Separatists  from  London  or 
Scrooby  arrived,  there  were  in  Hol- 
land thousands  of  religious  refugees 
from  many  countries.  There  were 
Walloons  (who,  by  families  and  as 
home-makers,  first  of  all,  settled  the 
Middle  States  in  1624),  Flemings, 
Germans,  French,  and  a  few  Protes- 
tant Spaniards,  besides  English, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Besides 
sixty-eight  known  Walloon  (French- 
speaking),  there  were  in  the  republic 
between  1581  and  1655  twenty-two 
British  churches.  This  safeguarded 
freedom  of  worship  and  of  printing 
was  witnessed  and  mightily  imprest 
the  boy,  William  Brewster,  when  he 
was  the  page  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
envoy,  Davison,  in  1585.  Afterward, 
when  elder  and  citizen  of  Leyden,  he 
set  up  a  printing  press,  which  King 
James  I.,  by  crooked  ways  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up.  The  failure  of  this  aid  to  the 
propaganda  of  Independency  was  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  reasons  impel- 
ling emigration  to  America. 

In  1609  the  Scrooby  congregation 
fled  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1610  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  where  King  James 
tried  to  get  hold  of  them,  as  "ill-con- 
ditioned Brownists  not  submissive  to 
king  and  hierarchy."  The  authorities 
at  Leyden  shielded  the  defenseless 
exiles,  writing  to  the  British  envoy. 

Sir  Ralph  Winwood  as  follows : 

• 

''We  did  not  refuse  free  entranee  to 
honest  people  that  behaved  honestly  and 
submitted  to  the  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  the  city." 

Down  to  the  world  war  of  1914- 
1918  and  after  the  Netherlands  pro- 
tected all  law-abiding  refugees,  from 
emperors  to  poor  Belgians  (the  lat- 
ter to  the  number  of  350,000  for  four 
years).  Article  IV.  of  the  national 
constitution  of  the  country  of  Grotius, 
of  William  the  Silent,  and  of  the 
British  king,  William  III.,"of  glorious 
memory,"  and  of  the  republic  that 
was  our  ally  in  the  Revolutionary 
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War,  have  ever  guaranteed  the  same 
protection  to  aliens  as  to  native-ibom. 

"In  love  of  liberty  and  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  it  (both  by  law,  and  armB,  in 
war  and  in  peace)  she  (the  Dutch  republic) 
has  been  our  great  example." 

So  wrote  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  free  churchmen  of  England — 
call  them  Anabaptists,  Independents, 
Separatists,  Pilgrims,  or  what  we  will 
— were  pioneers.  They  Hbroke  the 
yoke  of  Norman  feudalism.  Under 
this  system  of  military  force  a  bishop 
was  a  liegeman  and  vassal  of  the 
sovereign,  whose  will,  in  •Tudor  and 
early  Stuart  times,  was  law — for  until 
1830  the  British  Parliament  truly 
represented  not  men  but  rather  land. 
All  critical  scholars,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  know  that  Washington 
and  Sullivan,  Trayne  and  Greene  were 
with  Burke,  Pitt,  Wilkes,  Barre,  and 
Fox,  fighting  the  same  battle — ^rather 
*'on  the  world^s  broad  harvest  field 
binding  the  selfsame  sheaf." 

Before  free  speech  or  printing  was 
known  in  !England,  and  when  men 
were  hanged  for  distributing  the 
Geneva  Bible  or  worshiping  (Jod  in 
freedom  in  England,  the  Scrooby 
people,  following  the  London  and 
Gainsborough  companies,  fled  to  Am- 
sterdam— ^then  the  butt  and  scorn  of 
all  ecclesiastical  conformists.  There 
they  found  six  other  English  Separa- 
tist congregations  and  were  given 
free  land  to  camp  upon,  or  for  the 
building  of  church  edifices.  For 
months  they  dwelt  among  **the  poor 
Hussites"  from  many  lands.  Munic- 
ipal records  show  that  these  were 
often  helped,  in  food  and  otherwise, 
by  the  Dutch  church  people. 

The  perils  of  unseasoned  liberty 
proved  disruptive  to  these  agricul- 
tural laborers  and  poor  city  folks — 
led  by  a  half  dozen  great  men.  One 
brother,  with  a  "crackt  brane,"  or, 
in  pure  Dutch,  a  "crank,"  made 
trouble  by  chaining  extravagance  and 
luxury    on    Pastor    Johnson's    wife. 


John  Bobinson,  then  the  copastor, 
discerning  that  by  a  petty  dispute 
about  clothes  the  great  principle  of 
soul-liberty  was  imperiled,  applied 
for  and  received  welcome  from  Ley- 
den.  The  face  of  Jan  Van  Hout, 
who  signed  the  document  granting 
permission,  is  well  known  from  his 
portrait. 

After  its  famous  siege,  this  city 
was,  in  1610,  booming  with  prosperity 
and  mainly  through  the  revival  of 
the  cloth  trade.  Over  Haarlem  Lake 
(pumped  dry  in  1830)  they  came  and 
settled  on  the  new,  cheap  quarter ;  but 
in  a  year  or  two  they  had  so  far  pros- 
pered as  to  buy  a  large  house  and  lot 
situated  in  the  Elok  Steeg  (Bell  Al- 
ley) opposite  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
directly  behind  the  Scotch  Church, 
to  which  the  Rev.  Robert  Durie  then 
ministered.  The  Separatist's  lot  lay 
between  the  Rapenburg  (where  Miles 
Standish  and  the  British  'lielp 
troops"  had  their  "commandery"), 
and  the  Br  cede  Straat,  (Broadway), 
on  which  stood  the  City  Hall  or  "State 
House,"  up  the  steps  of  which  en- 
gaged couples  mounted  to  declare 
their  matrimonial  intentions.  Rare 
was  a  divorce  in  Holland.  The  bans 
then,  as  to-day  is  the  "laudable  cus- 
tom" so  praised  by  Bradford,  must 
be  recorded  and  published  three 
weeks  before  the  wedding.  Hence  the 
abundance  of  the  Pilgrim  records  in 
Dutch,  there  being  more  in  Leyden 
than  in  all  England — ^their  crypt, 
catacombs,  and  "Egypt."  Happily, 
to  refresh  our  memories,  in  this  year 
of  grace,  tiiese  splendid  documents,  in 
the  history  of  soul-freedom  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  are  published  in  Dutch  fac- 
simile, and  our  large  public  libraries 
should  have  copies. 

Yet  what  American  historiographer 
has  known  Dutch  history  profoundly, 
or  searched  and  thoroughly  studied 
the  archives  and  language  of  the 
Netherlands!  Certainly  not  Motley, 
if  we  have  in  mind  what  most  touches 
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American  evolution.  Who  but  critioal 
students  have  unshackled  their  minds 
from  the  notion  of  our  unmixed  En- 
glish inheritances  and  culture  in  the 
making  of  the  American  common- 
wealth, or  delivered  his  intellect  from 
the  "Anglo-Saxon"  legend!  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  universities  that  the 
language,  history,  and  inheritances  of 
those  founders  of  distinctive  America 
have  been  so  long  neglected.  For  out 
of  the  four  Middle  States  arose  most 
of  those  first  things  in  our  national 
history  which  ever  tended  to  union 
and  the  repression  of  disruptive  sec- 
tional tendencies.  Without  the  parts 
played  by  the  "Empire'*  and  "Key- 
stone States"  we  can  not  understand 
American  history. 

John  Robinson  when  at  Leyden  be- 
came the  sole  pastor,  as  he  was  for  ten 
years  the  teacher,  molder  of  the 
character,  and,  under  Providence,  di- 
rector of  the  destinies  of  the  Separa- 
tists. For  it  was  at  his  prompting 
that  they  went  forth  to  settle  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  then 
called  the  Mauritius,  and  named  after 
the  Union  General  Maurice,  who 
cfusht  secession. 

The  student  of  true  history  who 
separates  Church  and  State  and  dis- 
cerns between  partiisan  politics  and 
genuine  religion,  can  easily  see  why 
these  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  were  Calvin- 
ists  in  the  prolonged  life-and-death 
struggle  between  state  rights  and 
national  supremacy,  or  in  the  political 
duel  between  the  leaders,  John  of 
Bameveldt  and  Prince  Maurice,  son  of 
William  the  Silent.  As  our  struggle 
for  national  perpetuation  in  1861  was 
entangled  with  that  of  slavery — 
morality  intertwined  with  politics — 
so  in  1619  the  question  of  "Calvin- 
istic"  or  Reformed,  and  the  "Armin- 
ian"  or  "Liberal"  theology,  has  with 
most  modem  writers  camouflaged  the 
real,  vital  issues.  This,  at  bottom,  was 
whether  the  Dutch  people  of  the  seven 
States — represented  in  their  striped 


flag  of  red  and  white — were  a  nation 
or  only  a  league  of  provinces.  The 
Unionists  held,  almost  to  a  man,  to 
Calvinism,  as  the  author  of  true  de- 
mocracy and  common  schools.  The 
Secessionists  and  State  Right  men 
were  almost  all  Arminians.  Seeing  the 
life  of  the  nation  that  sheltered  them 
involved — ^apart  from  their  vision  and 
interpretation  of  divine  revelation — 
they  sided  with  the  Unionists. 

It  was  not  a  question*  of  ^liberal"  or 
"conservative"  theology,  and  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  apply  these  terms  to 
the  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
to-day.  Moreover,  and  perhaps  in  a 
practical  view,  equally  important  was 
the  fact  that  Barneveldt  and  his 
partisans  opposed  the  idea  of  coloniz- 
ing in  America,  while  Maurice  and 
the  Calvinists  approved  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  an  utterly  false  estimate  and  a 
misplacement  of  emphasis  to  make  so 
much  of  the  Mayflower  and  her  very 
mixed  company.  On  this  ship  were 
some  scamps  and  persons  of  colorless 
character,  who  furnished  the  first 
murderer  and  the  initial  duelists  in 
New  England.  Only  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  Leyden  church  people  were  on 
board  of  her.  Palfrey  is  severe,  bnt 
exact,  in  his  estimate  of  the  male  sur- 
vivors of  the  first  winter.  The  "Pil- 
grims" came  mostly  in  the  four  later 
ships,  Foriuney  Handmaid,  Ann  and 
Little  James,  There  were  no  fewer 
than  eight  nationalities  represented 
in  the  Leyden  chuVch,  which  was  the 
true  core  of  the  company  called  the 
"Pilgrim  Fathers" — ^which  term  was 
not  in  use  until  1799 ;  nor  was  their 
story,  lost  for  over  a  century,  extri- 
cated from  that  of  the  Puritans  until 
about  1860.  Even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the 
Provincetown  tower-monument,  talked 
about  Puritans — a  very  different  set 
of  people,  uniting  Church  and  State 
— and  barely  mentioned  the  Pilgrims. 

We  repeat  what  Americans  ought 
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to  know — ^f OP  Motiey*8  Life  of  John  of 
Bameveldi  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
history,  in  the  best  sense,  both  because 
of  his  subjective  opinion  and  partisan- 
ship and  because  abundant  resources 
of  documents  unknown  to  him  have 
been  disclosed  since  he  wrote. 

In  Leyden  the  Separatists  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  object  lessons  in  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  the  clash  of  state 
right  and  national  supremacy,  of 
secession  and  coercion,  which  meant 
the  testing  of  the  question  whether 
their  federal  union  was  only  a  league 
of  seven  States — ^as  visualized  in 
their  flag  of  seven  red  and  white 
**stripes," — or  a  true  nation.  They 
saw  the  tmion  and  the  national 
principle  triumph  over  the  forces  of 
secession  and  disunion.  With  the  is- 
sue of  the  politicid  struggle  were 
bound  up  other  matters  (as  slavery 
was  with  our  struggle) — ^the  coloni- 
zation of  America  and  the  vindication 
of  orthodox  or  Calvinistic  theology. 
Arminianism  was  condemned— not 
discust  in  a  provincial  or  local,  one- 
state  synod,  as  Bameveldt,  the  agnos- 
tic Calhoun  of  the  republic,  wished, 
but — in  a  national,  even  an  ecumen- 
ical Protestant  or  Reformer  councD, 
held  in  1619,  at  Dort. 

Then,  the  West  India  company  was 
formed  and  the  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica decided  upon, — all  the  aims,  polit- 
ical, theological,  commercial,  focus- 
ing on  the  one  idea  of  striking  giant 
Spain  in  the  vitals,  for  this  ally  and 
servant  of  the  pope  claimed  all  Amer- 
ica and  looked  on  all  colonizers  from 
Holland,  or  England,  as  common 
burglars  to  be  shot  or  hanpred.  The 
twelve-years'  truce  over  in  1621,  Spain 
enlarged  and  fortified  Dunkirk,  which 
became  a  nest  of  warships  and  pri- 
vateers to  prey  especially  on  coloidsti 
sailing  past  on  their  way  to  America. 

The  contracts  made  with  the  gospel 
ministers  and  school  teachers  show 
this, — ^for  New  Netherland  was  the 
first  home,  in  America,  of  the  common 


public  school  for  girls,  aa  well  as  for 
boys.  The  four  Middle  States  were 
not  settled  by  people  opposed  to  their 
government  at  home,  as  were  the 
other  nine.  Their  Protestant  faith  and 
freedom  of  conscience  had  been  al- 
ready won,  and  in  this  region,  this 
notable  American  contribution  to 
modern  civilization  was  most  generous 
and  abundant.  New  York  leading  all 
by  excepting  none. 

Happily,  the  jester,  Washington 
Irving,  did  not  get  hold  of  the  Pil- 
grims first,  but  spent  his  wit  on  the 
people  in  New  Netherland,  who  were 
every  whit  as  pious,  Gfod-fearing,  de- 
vout, and  socially  moral  as — and  if 
records  and  Charles  Francis  Adams 
are  to  be  believed,  rather  superior  to 
— ^the  people  of  New  England.  So  the 
"Pilgrim  Fathers'*  (term  first  used  in 
history  in  the  nineteenth  century) — 
except  with  the  utterly  ignorant  folk, 
who  depend  on  the  "movies'*  for 
their  ideas — ^have  fared  well;  while 
the  story  of  the  Walloons  and  Dutch 
of  the  Middle  States,  has  been  dis- 
torted. 

What  pushed  the  Leyden  Church 
out  of  its  comfortable  nestt 

The  Pilgrim  Press  of  Brewster  had 
been  broken  up  through  the  systematic 
pressure  of  King  James;  thus  ending 
all  hope  of  propaganda  in  England; 
sons  and  daughters  were  intermarry- 
ing with  other  nationals ;  young  men 
enlisting  in  the  republican  armies  and 
navies,  and  the  war  was  to  be  renewed 
in  1621.  The  Pilgrims  loved  their 
speech,  their  country,  their  religion, 
they  desired  a  more  generous  liveli- 
hood, and  the  Dutch  had  not  the  same 
ideas  on  Sabbath-keeping  as  the 
Scotch  or  Puritans.  So  they — ^the 
youngest  and  strongest — embarked  on 
the  Speedwell,  and,  after  the  probable 
cowardice,  or  scoundrelism,  of  the 
captain  of  the  Speedwell,  they  had  to 
join  a  company,  ''shuffled  in,"  as 
Bradford  says,  from  London.  They 
sailed    and    were    marooned    on    a 
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strange  shore,  far  from  where  they 
had  hoped  to  land. 

Let  us  be  thankful,  whatever  our 
blood  or  descent,  for  the  faith  that  sus- 
tained th^e  pilgrims  in  their  three 
homes.  They  took  God  at  his  word 
and  believed  that  what  he  had  prom- 
ised he  was  able  to  perform.  Their 
"Compact"  was  only  their  Church 
Covenant  writ  large,  with  the  neces- 
sary political  content  to  govern  the 
unruly  and  lawless  in  the  mixed  ele- 
ments on  board  that  were  not  of  their 
hope,  creed,  and  practise.  We,  as  a 
nation,  are  fast  dropping  many  of  the 
Puritan  notions  and  entering  into, 
let  us  hope,  the  ideals  of  the  Pilgrims, 
whose  story  was  lost  from  1690  to 
1860,  and  (now  recovered)  is  a  new 
version  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews. 

We  Americans,  therefore,  will  ever 
honor  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  were 
doubly  reinforced  Englishmen,  mel- 
lowed and  tempered  for  the  special 
work  which  God  called  them  to  do. 
We  are,  as  a  nation,  every  year  dSs- 
carding  the  less  lovely  traits  of  the 
Puritans.  These  men  united  State 
and  Church,  and,  almost  we  may  say 
by  inexorable  logic,  became  persecu- 
tors when  not  under  persecution  them- 
selves. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  tra- 
ditionally unique  in  not  following  in 
the  path  of  those  who,  rising  from 
under  the  harrow  of  political  coer- 
cion, became  themselves  oppressors  of 
conscience.  Yet  those  who  know  the 
full  Pilgrim  story  see  as  much  to  hon- 
or in  these  "Argonauts  of  Faith,"  who 
not  only  led  the  way  in  breaking  the 
fetters  of  Norman  feudalism  in  En- 
gland— where  every  bishop  and  clerk 
ecclesiastic  was  a  liegeman  of  the 
king — ^but  in  both  Holland  and  En- 
gland welcomed  to  their  company  all 
who  would  keep  the  peace  with  them, 
whether  Anglican,  Walloon,  French, 
or  Netherlandish  Christians,  whether 
of    the    "sects"    or    the    "churches." 


When  in  America,  they  showed  a 
liberality  of  mind  and  heart  which  we 
Americans  have  been  proud  to  imitate, 
first  in  our  State  constitutions — ^New 
York  and  Pennsylvania!  leading — ^and 
then  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
nation. 

In  proof  of  this  and  in  self-preser- 
vation they  shipped  back  to  England 
— even  at  the  risk  of  aid  withdrawn 
— the  various  obnoxious  and  immoral 
persons,  lay  and  clerical,  who  had 
been  foisted  on  them  by  those  Pur- 
itans, worldlings,  and  others,  who  had 
financially  backed  the  Pilgrim  ven- 
ture. Within  their  own  community 
they  fraternized  with  John  Alden,  the 
Irishman,  Miles  Standish  the  Roman 
Catholic — as  we  think  these  worthies 
were — besides,  also,  the  young  radical, 
Roger  Williams — not  then  the  later 
staid  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  but 
at  a  time  when  his  Welsh  and  Celtic 
brain  seethed  with  theories  of  every 
sort. 

While  the  Puritans  or  State-chnrch- 
men  of  Boston  and  Salem,  people  of 
perhaps  higher  social  standing,  looked 
down  on  the  Old  Colony  Pilgrims  as 
"Brownists**  and  poor  relations,  the 
Plymouth  people  bore  the  stigma 
meekly  and  outlived  it,  not  imitating 
their  rivals  as  detractors  or  in  perse- 
cuting Quakers  and  Baptists,  while 
refraining  severely  from  hanging 
witches. 

It  is  the  true  history  of  the  Pil- 
grims, when  not  confounded  with  that 
of  the  Puritans,  which  makes  these 
very  plain  people,  who  were  led  by 
four  or  five  magnificent  men  of  vision, 
(wise  beyond  their  time,  despite  their 
limitations),  seem  so  much  like 
modem  Americans.  In  the  verdict 
of  to-day  they  belonged  to  that  com- 
pany of  "pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
the  earth,"  "who  not  having  received 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  hav- 
ing seen  them  afar  oflf,  were  per- 
suaded of  them" — almost  so  we  dare 
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think  as  to  discern,  if  not  the  detail, 
at  least  the  bold  headlands  of  our 
national  destiny.  Certainly  on  the 
peaks  of  the  once  unknown  they  saw 
the  kindling  of  the  steady  beacons 
that  light  our  path  to-day.  We  have 
dropt  many  of  the  customs  and 
ideas  of  the  Puritans^  even  as  we  ex- 
pect the  Orientals  to  drop  mikadoism, 
ancestor  worship,  artificial  family 
units  that  are  not  blood  lines,  and 
other  worn-out  shells  of  civilization; 


but  we  follow  the  Pilgrims  so  far  as 
they  follow  Christ,  the  author  and 
peif ecter  of  their  faith  and  ours.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  American  patriot,  of 
those  special  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion, offered  by  the  success  of  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States,  they  made 
the  best. 

Their  success,  material  and  eco- 
nomic, imprest  Europe;  but  the 
Christian  knows  that  it  was  their  faith 
which  overcame  the  world. 


WHAT  AMERICA  IS  DOING  IN  THE  ISLANDS  OF 

THE  SEAS  (MISSIONS)  * 

Professor  Harlan  P.  Beach,  D.D.,    Tale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


"The  islands  of  the  seas"  used  to 
be  a  favorite  phrase  occurring  in  mis- 
sionary prayers  as  their  finale,  great-^ 
ly  attenuated  and  very  indefinite, 
concerning  which  the  pray-er  knew 
little  more  than  the  ancients  iid  of 
the  "Islands  of  the  Blest."  An  espe- 
cially intelligent  minister  might  add 
for  purposes  of  identification  the  fact 
that  they  were  '^he  habitations  of 
cruelty."  But  how  much  more  does 
the  average  Christian  know  to-day  as 
to  their  location  and  of  conditions 
prevailing  there  at  the  present  timet 

So  far  as  American  missions  are 
concerned,  the  island  world  consists 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Madeira 
Islands,  Madagascar,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Philippines,  Micronesia, 
and  Polynesia.  We  omit  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  despite  the  ab- 
original 'Tblack  fellows"  and  the 
Maoris  to  whom  the  only  American 
society  working  there  does  not  minis- 
ter, Ceylon,  a  slightly  submerged 
offshoot  of  India,  and  Japan,  with  its 
recently  appropriated  Formosa — 
where  the  work  is  so  important  as  to 
merit  a  special  article. 

To  our  West  Indian  neighbors  our 
missionaries  were  first  sent.  It  was 
decades  before  the  American  Board 


of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized 
that  the  American  Moravians  gave 
their  men  to  the  work  being  done 
there  by  their  European  organization. 
The  three  negroes  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  mission  congrega- 
tion in  the  West  Indies  were  baptized 
in  1736  on  our  recently  purchased 
island  of  St.  Thomas.  As  the  present 
writer  has  read  the  manuscript 
biographies  of  these  devoted  mission- 
aries, the  men  earning  their  livelihood 
and  preaching  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  trials  that  they  endured,  the  bit- 
ter imprisonment,  the  terrible  fevers 
which  decimated  them,  their  devotion 
to  the  Savior,  and  their  affection  and 
love  for  the  wretched  negro  slaves,  it 
has  seemed  to  him  that  these  Ameri- 
can pioneers  were  typical  of  their 
later  successors  in  the  island  world. 
Not  until  the  American  occupation 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  has  the 
United  States  done  much  for  the 
West  Indies.  But  in  these  few  years 
both  our  government  and  our  mis- 
sionaries have  been  a  wonderful  bless- 
ing to  the  two  islands  of  the  Greater 
Antilles.  The  object  lesson  of  Prot- 
estant life  under  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment and  the  important  illustration 
of  missionary  comity  and  cooperation 
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in  Porto  Bic6  have  been  most  helpful 
to  the  West  Indians  and  to  the  entire 
body  of  missionary  societies. 

The  South  Seas  were  our  second 
island  mission  field.  American  and 
British  whalers  had  carried  to  many 
of  those  islands  what  is  today  their 
greatest  scourge^  syphilis,  and  also 
epidemic  diseases,  among  which 
measles  and  small-pox  were  most 
deadly.  It  remained  for  missionary 
societies  to  atone  for  this  moral  and 
physical  wrong  by  the  bringing  of  the 
gospel.  The  American  Board  was 
first  on  the  field,  having  been  moved 
thereto  by  the  pathetic  appeal  of  a 
Hawaiian  waif,  Henry  Obookiah,  who 
wept  his  way  into  the  heart  of  Edwin 
Dwight  as  he  wailed  out  on  Yale 
College  doorsteps  his  desire  for  an 
education  that  would  fit  him  to  return 
and  convert  his  fellow  islanders.  The 
good  brig  Thaddeus  landed  the  first 
detachment  of  twenty-one  mission- 
aries— preachers,  teachers,  a  printer, 
a  farmer,  and  three  Hawaiians 
trained  at  the  Cornwall,  Conn.,  mis- 
sion school  for  their  task,  together 
with  wives  and  children,  on  April  4, 
1820.  During  their  voyage  a  remark- 
able social  and  religious  revolution 
had  taken  place,  so  that  the  islanders 
were  ready  to  welcome  their  new 
teachers.  Hence  in  the  brief  space 
of  fifty  years  the  work  of  education, 
social  and  industrial  upbuilding,  and 
religious  instruction  had  reached  the 
stage  when  the  Board  pronounced  its 
task  at  an  end.  Civilization  and 
statehood  were  not  slow  in  coming, 
and  on  July  4,  1894,  the  republic  of 
Hawaii  came  into  existence, — a  "gos- 
pel republic,*^  whose  leading  spirits 
were  the  "sons  of  missionaries,"  as 
opposers  said.  But  before  this,  the 
culture  of  sugar  cane,  pineapples, 
etc.,  demanded  a  multitude  of  work- 
ers from  the  Par  East,  with  the  result 
of  again  calling  for  missionaries  to 
Christianize  the  20,000  Filipinos,  the 
22,000  Chinese  and  the  107,000  Jap- 


anese who  constitute  with  other  for- 
eigners the  bulk  of  Hawaii's  quarter 
of  a  million  inhabitants  of  to  day. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  Japanese 
are  a  peril  religiously  and  that  there 
are  seventy-eight  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  temples  there,  including  one 
costing  $100,000,  next  to  a  Mormon 
temple  the  most  expensive  building  on 
the  islands,  it  will  be  seen  that  Hawaii 
must  again  be  won  for  Christ. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  the 
foremost  example  of  a  combined  gov- 
ernmental and  missionary  invasion 
from  America.  When  Commodore 
Dewey  celebrated  May  Day  of  1898 
by  destroying  the  Spanish  fleet,  he 
incipiently  ended  a  regime  which 
Professor  Bingham,  son  and  grandson 
of  famous  missionaries  of  Hawaii, 
thus  describes: 


"The  chief  defect  in  the  Spaniah  Philip- 
pine policy  was  that  while  it  made  con- 
verts, it  did  not  make  citizens.  Self-reliance, 
free  thought,  and  mental  growth  were  not 
encouraged.  Progress  in  ecientifie  knowl- 
edge was  effectively  blocked  by  the  friais." 

The  intellectual  and  religions  free- 
dom, whose  forerunner  was  the  im- 
mortal Filipino  martyr  Rizal,  was 
hastened  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
Governors  Taft  and  Wright,  and 
Professor  D.  C.  Worcester,  aided 
always  and  in  all  ways  by  splendid 
missionaries  of  ten  American  socie- 
ties and  their  secular  coworkers,  the 
efficient  staff  of  American  school 
teachers.  The  transformation  of  that 
tropical  land  into  an  intelligent  com- 
munity of  eager  learners,  anxious  to 
make  the  Islands  a  worthy  example 
not  only  to  the  Far-Eastern  main- 
land, but  to  all  developing  nations,  is 
as  glorious  as  is  regrettable  the 
threatening  retrogression,  arising 
from  the  too  early  transference  of 
power  to  the  unready  islanders  and 
defects  in  rulership.  These  Islands 
are  what  the  foreign  volume  of  the 
Interchureh  World  8ufv§y 
that  they  are: 
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"th«  great  Christian  ezperiment  toward 
which  the  eyes  of  Asia  turn.  Thera  and 
there  alone  it  sees  a  Western  (Christian  gov- 
ernment making  generous  practical  effort  to 
assist  the  East  toward  independence  and 
democracy.  Protestant  Christianity  is  the  es- 
sential spirit  on  which  the  Western  de- 
mocracies rest.  On  Protestant  Christian 
missions,  as  well  as  the  agency  of  the  Amer- 
ican government,  rests  the  fulfilment  of 
Philippine  hope  and  the  conversion  of 
Asia. 

Here,  as  in  Porto  Bico,  Protestant 
missions  are  learning  some  of  their 
best  lessons  in  modern  mission  sci- 
ence. Here  cooperation  is  being 
finely  illustrated,  and  mission  comity 
is  almost  ideal.  While  as  yet  the 
aboriginal  tribes  have  not  been  large- 
ly reached,  a  heroic  beginning  has 
been  made;  and  missionaries  are  fol- 
lowing in  a  sense  the  methods  of  the 
government  as  so  wisely  planned  and 
initiated  by  Dean  C.  Worcester. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Ger- 
mans have  inherited  the  field  where 
American  pioneers,  *Munson  and  Ly- 
man, shed  their  blood  and  were  eaten 
in  1834.  But  to-day  the  Northern 
Methodists  are  taking  up  the  banner 
and  are  doing  admirably  in  Java  and 
in  Borneo,  where  its  traditional 
**wild  man"  is  becoming  the  humble 
follower  of  Jesus,  just  as  are  many 
Chinese  residents  of  Java.  The  flow 
from  China  to  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  ebb  as  immigrants  return  to 
their  mainland  homes  after  enriching 
themselves  and  becoming  able  to  re- 
tire, is  significant  in  view  of  what  may 
be  done  for  China  itself,  if  their  diays 
of  exile  usher  them  into  Qod's  king- 
dom. 

And  Madagascar — ^land  of  heroic 
martyrdoms  and  of  checkered  experi- 
ences under  an  obstructive  foreign 
government  and  hampered  greatly  by 
hostile  Bomanists — ^what  of  this 
'TJniverse,"  as  its  native  name,  Izao 
Behitra,  is  said  to  signify?  Three 
American  societies,  two  Lutheran  and 


the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  have 
been  laboring  here  for  quarter  of  a 
century — ^the  Adventists  only  since 
1914,  Compared  with  the  older 
European  societies,  relatively  little 
has  been  accomplished  by  them,  and 
their  location  and  their  peoples  are 
not  the  most  desirable.  Tet  it  would 
be  unpityiag  and  un-Christian  not  to 
aid  peoples  who  have  long  known  a 
Supreme  Being  whom  they  called 
"Prince  of  Sweetness,"  of  whom  they 
said,  ^'There  is  nothiug  unknown  to 
God,  tho  he  wishes  to  bend  down," 
"God  hates  evil,"  **Man's  will  is  sub- 
ject to  God,  for  he  alone  reigns."  It 
would  be  shameful  to  allow  such  as 
these  ignorantly  to  worship  One  who, 
when  known,  is  a  Being  worth  dying 
for  by  awful  martyr  deaths,  as  was 
done  elsewhere  by  multitudes  in  the 
early  half  of  last  century. 

In  1915  American  missionaries  in 
these  scattered  fields  numbered  862, 
with  98,863  converts  under  their 
care,  an  average  of  114  per  mission- 
ary. 

Why  press  this  work?  Bead  the 
discussion  of  the  South  Sea  situation 
in  Eugene  Caillot's  Les  Polynesians 
Orientaux  au  Contact  de  la  CivUisct' 
tion  and  see  what  science  says  will 
happen  unless  some  power  stays  the 
dying  out  of  weaker  races,  due  to  the 
vices  of  the  stronger.  Bead  the  an- 
nals of  European  societies  whose 
native  converts  have  cheerfully  gone 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  even  into  can- 
nibal stomachs,  that  they  might  bring 
eternal  life  to  their  murderers.  Shall 
we  not  "carry  on"T  Lenwood  answers 
in  the  closing  words  of  his  Pastels 
from  the  Pacific : 

"Many  torches  and  one  fire — with  more 
torches  still  to  li^ht;  diversities  of  oper* 
ations  but  one  work — and  that  one  work  is 
not  yet  done.  Withont  us  even  the  old 
heroes  of  the  Pacific  shall  not  be  made  per- 
fect.   Ood  gives  us  the  glory  of  going  on." 


PLAN  FOR  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON 
PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN  PROBLEMS 

The  Eev.  Jasper  T.  Mobbs,  Publicity  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 

of  Christ  in  America 


BUBINO  the  months  of  July  and  August  a 
notable  effort  was  made  by  a  representative 
group  of  American  churchmen  to  convey  to 
the  churches  and  the  people  of  Europe  the 
good-will  and  sympathy  of  the  American 
nation.  At  the  call  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  more 
than  thirty  prominent  clergymen  and  de- 
nominational leaders  visited,  in  groups  of 
three  or  more,  practically  every  country  of 
Europe,  conferring  with  national  and  local 
church  groups,  studying  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  people  and  of  the  churches,  and 
expressing  to  them  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  the  desire  to  extend  every  practicable 
form  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  Christian 
America. 

The  reception  accorded  these  ''friendly 
visitors"  was  so  cordial  as  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, almost  pathetic.  Every  assurance 
on  the. part  of  the  visiting  speakers  of 
America's  interest  and  concern  was  eagerly 
received. 

Public  meetings  presided  over  by  prom- 
inent laymen  were  arranged  in  such  centers 
as  Paris,  Brussels,  Turin,  Geneva,  and  Zu- 
rich. In  each  of  these  cities  large  assem- 
blages greeted  the  American  speakers.  The 
General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council, 
Bev.  Charles  8.  Macfarland,  gave  at  one  of 
the  meetings  an  address  on  "The  American 
Nation  and  International  Besponsibility*' 
which  elicited  remarkable  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  on  the  part  not 
only  of  church  leaders  but  of  representative 
men  in  secular  life.  In  the  course  of  thi? 
address  Dr.  Macfarland  said : 

"Those  of  us  who  are  counted  as  interna- 
tionalists are  sometimes  charged  by  our  lit- 
tle political  leaders  with  want  of  patriotism. 
We  are  accused  of  neglecting  our  homes  for 
the  sake  of  other  people's  homes.  Our 
President  and  those  who  have  upheld  him 
in  his  ideals  are  charged  with  all  kinds  of 
irrationalities.  They  do  not  understand  us. 
We  want  our  America  to  be  great,  we  want 
it  to  be  economically  prosperous,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  buy  that  prosperity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commercially  depleted  nations 
of  Europe.  We  want  our  nation  to  be  po- 
litically great,  but  unsoiled  by  exploitation. 
We  simply  want  our  nation  to  have  that 
moral  greatness  exemplified  by  Jesus  when 


he  said:  *He  that  is  greatest  among  you  is 
he  that  is  your  servant.'  To  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  we  see  little  hope  from  our 
diplomats  and  we  see  little  hope  also  from 
your  diplomats.  We  have  relatively  little 
faith  in  our  commercial  leaders  and  we  find, 
also,  that  you  are  not  without  your  profit- 
eers and  your  exploiters. 

"We  have  ceased  to  put  our  tmst  in  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  war,  whether  it  be  in 
America  or  in  Europe. 

"We  feel,  and  we  feel  profoundly,  that 
the  hope  of  the  world  is  to  bring  the  moral 
forces  in^  each  nation  together.  We  use  this 
word  in  its  deepest  sense.  We  do  not  mean 
simply  the  contact  of  our  intellectual  forces. 
We  do  not  mean  simply  the  ententes  of  lit- 
erature and  art.  We  do  not  put  too  much 
trust  in  the  proficiency  of  political  and  dip- 
lomatic courtesies.  We  are  not  even  ready 
to  rest  our  case  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  it  depends  on  who  represents  us  in  its 
councils. 

"We  hope,  with  you,  to  put  our  trust  in 
those  spiritual  forces  resident,  and  resident 
only,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
have  an  allegiance  which  is  above  allegiance 
even  to  our  own  nations.  We  defy  that 
principle  which  alleges  that  the  State  is 
above  good  and  evil  and,  if  we  did  not  set- 
tle that  in  this  war,  then  what  have  we  set- 
tled!" 

The  meeting  of  the  preliminary  committee 
to  consider  the  possible  calling  of  what  was 
at  first  designated  "The  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence," was  held  at  Geneva,  August  9-12. 
Ninety  delegates  from  the  church  bodies  of 
fifteen  nations  were  present.  The  personnel 
of  the  meeting  was  notable  on  account  of 
the  number  of  church  leaders  of  interna- 
tional reputation.  The  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed conference  were  considered  deliber- 
ately, and  a  decision  was  finally  reached 
that  it  should  deal  only  with  such  practical 
questions  as  should  in  nowise  overlap  or 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  or  of  the  great  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Conferences.  The  desig- 
nation agreed  upon  for  the  great  gathering 
of  official  representatives  from  the  churches 
of  all  Christian  faiths  and  of  all  lands  was 
"The  Universal  Conference  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  Life  and  Work."  It  is  thought 
that  this  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1922.  The  place  was  not  decided 
upon,    altho    urgent    invitations    were    re- 
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ceiTed  from  yarious  European  cities.  The 
claimfl  of  the  ancient  university  city  of  Up- 
sala  in  Sweden  were  especially  urged  upon 
the  gathering  by  the  Swedish  delegation. 

A  strong  committee  on  arrangements  was 
selected  under  the  provisional  chairmanship 
of  Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom  of  Up- 
sala,  primate  of  the  Swedish  Church.  The 
provisional  general  secretaries  are  Bev. 
Charles  S.  Macf arland  and  Bev.  Frederick 
Lynch,  both  of  New  York.  Bev.  Thomas 
Nightingale  of  London  is  the  committee's 
representative  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
twenty-five  members  of  the  committee, 
eleven  are  from  the  United  States,  three 
from  Sintzerland,  two  each  from  Scotland, 
Sweden,  and  Hungary  and  one  each  from 
England,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Italy. 

^^ile  all  of  the  final  details  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, the  delegates  recommended  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  Confer- 
ence. These  topics  give  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  type  of  gathering  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  preliminary  conference  had  in 
mind.  Among  the  subjects  thus  approved 
and  recommended  to  the  committee  are 
"Christian  Brotherhood  and  Bighteousness 
in  International  Belations";  "The  Christian 
Conception  of  the  System  of  Law";  "Oiris- 
tian  Principles  in  Social  Life  and  in  the 
Economic  Structure  of  Society";  '^Christian 
Education";  "Liberty  of  Conscience  and 
the  Protection  of  Beligious  Minorities,"  and 
"International  Christian  Efforts  as  to 
Ethical  Questions."' 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  was  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of  "Fraternal  Visitors" 
including  the  Metropolitan  of  Seleueia  Ger- 
manos,  the  Metropolitan  of  Nubia,  and  the 
Archimandrite  Pappadopoulos.  These  prel- 
ates in  flawing  black  silk  robes,  full  beards, 
and  jeweled  insignia  of  office  presented  a 
stately  picture.  They  were  welcomed  by 
Pastor  Neander  of  Sweden,  who  at  the 
Chairman's  request  delivered  a  brief  greet- 
ing in  Greek. 

At  the  closing  session,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  MacGilp  of  Scotland,  the  following  ap- 
peal for  prayer  was  approved  and  referred 
to  the  comonittee  on  arrangements  to  be 
printed  in  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
represented  and  widely  distributed  among 
the  churches. 


'^he  members  of  this  preliminary  Inter- 
national Commission  at  Geneva,  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  consciousness  of  the  painful 
and  urgent  need  of  the  world,  and  by  a  con- 
viction that  only  the  gospel  and  spirit  and 
leadership  of  Jesus  Christ  can  meet  that 
need,  and  that  only  A  Church  united,  conse- 
crated, daring,  and  self -forgetful  can  form 
the  body  through  which  this  spirit  may  do 
his  gracious  and  healing  work,  earnestly  and 
solemnly  appeal  to  Christians  of  every  name 
and  form,  of  every  land  and  race,  to  pray 
now  and  continually  for  the  coming  of  a  ful- 
ler unity  of  spirit  and  of  action  in  the  tn- 
tire  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world ; 
for  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  all  Chris- 
tians to  make  new  ventures  of  faith,  and  to 
take  more  seriously  the  implications  of  the 
gospel;  for  the  deepening  and  broadening 
of  love  among  all  Christ's  followers  toward 
all  men;  for  the  elimination  of  aU  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  the  growth  of  peace  and 
brotherhood;  for  clearer  vision  of  the  will 
of  God  and  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  this 
day;  and  for  all  that  may  further  the  com- 
ing of  his  kingdom. 

"Especially  do  we  ask  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians everywhere  to  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  Conference  which  is  to  consider  the 
place  and  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  claims  upon  it  of  the  Master  and  of 
mankind.  The  united  and  unceasing  inter- 
cession of  all  Christians  is  asked,'  that, 
through  this  gathering  of  Christians  from 
all  the  world,  the  Church  may  come  to  clear 
realization  of  its  unity,  its  opportunity,  and 
its  responsibility;  that  the  spirit  of  Christ 
may  fill  and  control  his  body,  the  Church; 
and  that,  through  his  mighty  and  gracious 
working,  mankind  may  be  led  into  the  larg- 
er life  which  is  in  him,  and  the  whole  crea- 
tion, now  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain, 
may  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption and  brought  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  sons  of  God." 

[It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note, 
in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  that  in 
August  12-20  in  the  same  city  a  conference 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order.  Bepresentatives  were  present  from 
the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Old  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  Quaker 
communions.  Indeed,  eighty  churches  and 
forty  nations  were  represented  through  dele- 
gates. Bishop  Brent  of  the  Philippines  has 
told  the  general  purport  and  result  in  a 
letter  on  "A  Pilgrimage  Toward  Unity," 
published  by  the  Commission  for  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Bobert  H. 
Gardiner,  Secretary,  Gardiner,  Maine. — 
Ens.] 


Editonal  Comnmaaeinift 


An  eminent  Italian  Protestant  who  was  recently  in  America  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  controversy  over  Fiume.     He  answered  that,  like  most 

Italians,  he  hoped  his  country  might  have  the  city;  but 
The  Pilgrim  added  that  what  Italy  needed  more  than  she  needed  Fiume 
Tercentenary       was  a  new  conception  of  life — ^the  salt,  the*leaven,  and  the 

light  that  Jesus  Christ  offered  to  men.  Those  three  words 
suggested  something-  of  the  gift  for  which  America  has  been  giving  thanks 
during  the  past  year  in  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  May^ower  was  but  a  little  craft  and  her  ship's 
company  only  a  handful  of  plain  and  poor  men.  But  they  cherished  ideals, 
they  embodied  principles,  and  they  were  capable  in  consequence  of  exerting 
influence  that  has  gone  far  and  lasted  long.  More  than  this,  their  faith  was 
of  such  a  sort  as  to  lead  them  into  a  great  adventure.  Bather  than  sur- 
render for  themselves  and  their  children  what  they  believed  to  be  the  purity 
of  religion  they  dared  solitude  and  found  it  to  be,  in  Tennyson's  words,  **the 
mother  country  of  the  strong."  They  craved  freedom,  but  it  was  no  license 
of  unregulated  desire  that  they  sought.  They  had  so  genuine  a  respect  for 
human  rights  as  to  frame  their  famous  xsompact  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  ; 
thereby  they  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  real  liberty 
except  under  law, — a  law  not  merely  imposed  from  without,  but  accepted 
within.  This  salt  of  their  simplicity  and  essential  honesty  has  always  found 
a  place  in  our  varied  American  life,  keeping  it  sound  at  the  core.  The  fact 
that  their  faith  was  a  matter  of  genuine  conviction  rather  than  mere  policy 
fitted  them  to  leaven  a  great  new  nation.  While  as  to  their  light,  America^ 
Qreat  Britain,  and  Holland  have  vied  with  one  another  during  this  past  twelve- 
month in  saying  to  all  the  world,  ''How  far  that  little*candle  throws  its  beams." 

President  Wilson  did  well  in  his  brief  Proclamation  to  refer  to  **the 
influences  which  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  with  respect  to  civil 
liberty  and  human  rights  have  had  upon  .  .  .  our  institutions."  Preachers 
will  do  well  in  this  time  of  political  confusion  and  social  unrest  to  emphasize 
the  place  of  these  ideals  and  convictions  in  our  national  life.  Civil  liberty 
is  still  a  goal  which  we  have  but  imperfectly  attained;  nor  can  we  attain 
it  in  full  measure  until  we  learn  a  self-restraint  that  shall  keep  us  law- 
abiding  at  home  and  patient  and  courteous  abroad.  Every  step  taken  toward 
making  war  difficult  between  nations  is  likely  to  be  a  step  toward  a  truer 
freedom  within  nations.  "Amid  the  clash  of  arms  the  laws  are  silent,"  runs 
the  Latin  motto.  U  the  law  of  a  true  freedom  is  to  prevail,  the  free  peoples 
must  use  every  possible  means  to  keep  the  sword  in  its  sheath;  for  the  law 
of  liberty  is  still,  as  in  the  Pilgrims'  day,  essentially  a  moral  law. 

Human  rights,  in  like  manner,  still  need  clearer  definition  and  higher 
respect.  We  must  have  a  definition  of  humanity  that  will  include  the  down- 
most  man ;  but  we  shall  never  get  it  through  mere  class  conflict,  or  through 
any  dictatorship  of  one  group  of  men,  or  by  discrediting  the  long-established 
standards  of  truth  and  honor.  "For  conscience's  sake"  was  lie  Pilgrims' 
watchword,  and  by  it  he  won  his  way.  He  is  a  wise  preacher  who  realizes 
that  it  can  still  rouse  and  hearten  men  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
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Tbb  steady  increase  in  our  population  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
our  commerce  at  home  and  abroad  has  made  it  easy  for  Americans  generally 

to  speak  in  terms  of  millions  and  of  billions. 
The  Peril  of  At  the  last  general  election  a  little  less  than  nineteen 

Patemalisni        millions  voted.    At  the  coming  election  that  number  will  be 

almost  doubled  by  reason  of  the  ratification  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  this  amend- 
ment equal  saSrage  is  extended  to  all  the  states.  To  think  of  nearly  forty 
millions  about  to  register  their  votes — more  than  the  entire  population  of 
most  of  the  smaller  countries  in  Europe  and  America — ^may  be  just  as  easy 
as  to  think  of  a  tenth  of  that  number^  but  the  vital  question  is  not  numbers, 
but  rather  what  preparation  has  the  electorate  made  to  discharge  its  sacred 
duty.  Without  adequate  preparation  of  the  issues  involved  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  loose  and  apathetic  voting.    (See  Oct.  number  p.  305  flf). 

We  desire  to  point  out  briefly  an  issue  that  does  not  appear  on  the 
political  horizon  at  the  present  moment  but  which  is  nevertheless  very  real 
and  may — ^if  it  has  not  already — ^become  a  menace  to  the  land  we  love.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  prevailing  trend  of  our  governmental  life  is  decidedly  toward 
the  multiplication  of  ofBces  t  These  cannot  be  created  without  developing  in 
turn  a  bureaucracy  that  is  bound  to  stifle  and  deaden  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual. When  people  come  to  depend  on  government  instead  of  the  government 
resting  solely  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  they  are  not  only  reversing  the 
natural  order  of  things  but  hastening  their  own  downfall. 

An  increased  electorate  is  certainly  going  to  add  to  the  multiplication  of 
offices,  and  the  creation  of  these  carries  with  them  their  concomitant — costly 
and  often  unnecessary  expenses.  That,  however,  touches  only  the  fringe  of 
the  whole  matter,  for  whenever  or  wherever  the  individual  citizen  is  sub- 
ordinated to  or  submerged  in  a  growing  system  or  organization,  whether  it 
be  governmental  or  ecclesiastical,  he  becomes  thereby  a  mere  automaton.  Life 
at  its  best  seeks  freedom,  unfoldment  and  realization.  It  has  something  rich 
and  beautiful  to  give  but  these  are  dependent  upon  the  right  atmosphere  and 
conditions. 

Our  representative  form  of  government,  for  which  we  are  devoutly 
thankful,  has  not  yet  proved  effective  in  keeping  down  inefficiency,  corruption, 
and  extravagant  expenditure.  Perhaps«that  is  too  much  to  expect  with  society^ 
constituted  as  it  is.  But  think  of  a  condition  that  permits  more  than  24,000 
bills  to  be  introduced  into  Congress  ''during  the  nine  months  ending  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916.'*  Surely  one  great  requirement  of  the  hour  is  less  dependence 
on  legislation  and  more  dependence  on  one's  own  unselfish  efforts.  Our  eyes 
should  be  turned  inwardly  for  a  recovery  of  the  free  and  right  spirit.  This 
will  make  unnecessary  much  of  the  superficial  work  done  in  our  legislatures. 

A  passionate  love  for  mankind  is  a  vital  need  of  the  hour. 
The  Master  Teacher  gave  us  a  noble  perspective*  on  this  vital  question 
when  he  said,  ''This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
The  Law  of      another,  even  as  I  have  loved  you.'' 

Matiud  Help  If  he  walked  the  streets  of  the  busy  cities,  the  little  towns 

and  villages  of  Central  Europe  to-day,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  be  his  message T  Would  it  not  be  something  like  this:  "My  brethren, 
what  concerns  Europe  concerns  America." 
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Mankind  is  one.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  members,  that  is,  nations, 
but  there  is  only  one  body,  that  is,  the  world ;  and  when  one  nation  or  nations 
suffer,  all  the  nations  suffer  with  it,  and  when  one  nation  is  honored,  all  the 
other  nations  rejoice  with  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  this  moment  there  are  3,250,000  little  children 
in  Europe  near  the  brink  of  the  grave  T  Many  of  them  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  through  no  fault  of  theirs.  Suppose  one,  just  one  of  these 
little  impoverished,  emaciated  children  belonged  to  you.  Do  you  think 
you  could  sleep ;  do  you  think  you  could  keep  the  tears  away  t    We  think  not. 

We  wish  to  bring  home  to  you  this  overpowering,  inescapable  truth.  These 
little  ones  in  Central  Europe  do  belong  in  a  very  real  sense  to  all  of  us. 
Spiritual  relations  after  all  are  the  strongest  and  most  binding  of  all  relations. 

Americans  are  known  the  world  over  for  their  high  ideals.  Here  is  an 
unexampled  opportunity  and  privilege  to  translate  these  ideals  into  practical 
life.    Downright  altruism  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  investments. 

Thanksgiving  Day  may  be  beautified  and  glorified  by  our  thought  for 
these  little  folk  in  other  lands. 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Our  London  Correspondent 


The  Lambeth  Conference  and 
Reunion 

The  Lambeth  Conference  has  met 
and  dissolved,  after  producing  at  least 
two  documents  which  have  created 
the  most  intense  interest  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
— *^An  Appeal  to  all  Christian  People 
on  the  subject  of  Fellowship,"  and  a 
proposed  "Scheme  of  Reunion,"  with 
relevant  resolutions  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  great  question. 

T^here  t^an  be  no  doubt  that  the  bish- 
ops have  seen  a  new  vision.  Their 
horizon  is  no  longer  bounded  by  their 
own  communion.  They  acknowledge 
their  spiritual  kinship  not  merely 
with  the  "Catholic"  churches,  both 
East  and  West,  but  with  all  the  non- 
episcopal  bodies ;  and  they  realize  that 
the  only  way  to  union  lies  in  deference 
to  each  other's  consciences.  They 
plead  with  non-episcopal  communions 
to  present  their  ministers  for  episco- 
pal ordination,  and  so  reenter  the 
historic  Church  as  a  corporate  com- 
munion. And  in  their  turn  they  ask 
for  recognition  by  the  Free  Churches 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  that 


they  may  *1)e  counted  worthy  to 
serve  them  .  .  .  and  be  made  par- 
takers of  their  several  glories."  And 
they  specially  emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  take  episcopal  re-ordina- 
tion to  imply  a  repudiation  of  past 
ministry  by  non-episcopal  ministry. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
scheme  is  being  subjected  to  rigorous 
criticism  by  the  English  non-episcopal 
churches ;  indeed,  the  only  prominent 
Free-churchman  who  greets  it  with 
unreserved  cordiality  is  Principal 
Selbie  of  Oxford.  But  most  men  of 
light  and  leading  are  agreed  that  it 
means  the  breaking  in  of  a  new  spirit, 
the  upsurging  of  a  real  passion  for 
somfCthing  more  ^than  mere  formal 
unity,  the  humble  determination  to 
have  done  with  sectarianism  for  ever, 
and  not  only  to  share  gifts  with  others 
but  receive  benefits  from  them. 

The  Crux  of  the  Matter 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  crux  of  the  whole  reunion 
question  for  non-episcopalians  is  the 
Anglican  insistence  upon  episcopal  or- 
dination.     No    amount    of   genuine 
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desire  for  union  can  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  one-half,  and  that  the  larger, 
of  Free-church,  ministers  will  not  be 
able  to  reconcile  such  a  demand  with 
the  claims*  of  the  gospel  as  they  have 
understood  these  claims.  Of  all  Free- 
church  critics  of  the'  Lambeth  pro- 
posals Dr.  Carnegie  Simpson  is  by 
far  the*  most  informed,  and  cogent. 
He  points  out  that,  assuming  episco- 
pal orders  to  be  desirable,  the  Angli- 
can Church  can  not  offer  them  in  any 
unquestionable  sense,  since  its  own 
orders  are  declared  null  and  void  by 
episcopal  Christendom  taken  as  a 
whole.  Such  reordination  would, 
therefore  do  nothing  toward  the 
achievement  of  union  in  the  episcopal 
direction,  while  in  the  non-episcopal 
direction,  it*would  be  the  most  prolific 
source  of  disunion  imaginable.  He 
also  has  words  of  just  criticism  on  a 
scheme  which  would  make  inter- 
change of  pulpits  and  admission  to 
the  sacrament  dependent  upon  the 
preacher's  or  communicant's  attitude 
toward  the  reunion  scheme.  He 
characterizes  such  a  view  as  lacking 
both  intellectual  and  religious  prin- 
ciple. The.  idea  of-  Anglicans'  "ex- 
tending hospitality"  to  non-episcopal 
communicants — ^he  regards.  a3  an  im- 
pertinence, seeing  that  Christ  is  Host 
at  his  own  table ;  and  he  rightly  char- 
acterizes the  bishops'  assertion  that 
sacraments  in  non-epiiscopal  churches 
are  valid  "for  them"  as  rank  bad 
theology,  seeing  there  is  but  one  sacra- 
ment and  Christ  the*  one  Celebrant. 
His  ultimate  feeling  is,  that  noble 
and  beautiful  as  is  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  bishops,  it  is  based  upon 
a  false  conception  of  the  Church 
which  puts  catholicity  before  aposto- 
licity.  Unity,  he  feels,  can  only  be 
achieved  by  churches  which  give  the 
koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  first 
place,  and  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  "orders"  as  irrelevant  com- 
pared to  the  marks  of  apostolic  ef- 


ficiency in  the  ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation. 

The  Church  and  Psychic  Research 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
minor  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  are  those  dealing  with 
spiritualism,  theosophy,  and  Chris- 
tian Science.  Their  general  tenor  is 
that*  while  these  three  developments 
are  not  only  beset  with  perils  but  in 
their  ultimate  trend  fundamentally 
antagonistic  to  Christianity,  they  em- 
phasize certain  aspects  of  truth  which 
the  Church  has  neglected.  With  re- 
gard to  spiritual  healing  especially, 
the  resolutions;  ask'  for.  "a  more*  thor- 
ough study  of  the  many-sided 
enterprise  of  prayer  .  .  .  that  the 
power  of  'Christ,  to  heal*  may  be< 
released." 

It  is,  however,  with  spiritualism 
both  in  itself  and  in  the*  whole*  realm 
of  psychic  adventure  which  it  opens 
up  that  the  Church  of  the  future  will 
most-  immediately  have*  to  reckon.< 
There  is  no  doubt  that  not  merely  the 
weak  and  credulous,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  really  spiritual  people 
are  susceptible  to  the  attraction  of  the 
psychic,  and  one  feels  it  is  time*  for^ 
the  churches  to  define  their  relation 
to  the*  psychic  with  more  clearness 
than  they  have^yet  done.  On  the  one 
hand,  there*  is  no  doubt  that  to  get 
the  complete  man,  his  psychic  as  well 
as  his  spiritual  and  physical  nature 
must  be  legitimately  developed.  We 
can  not  rule  the  psychic  faculty  out 
of  a  religion  which,  historically  speak- 
ing, is  based  upon  such  experiences  as 
St.  Paul's  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  cult  of  the  psychic  is  working 
terrible  havoc  and  resulting  in  moral 
as  well  as  physical  ruin.  It  would 
seem  that  at  the  present  stage,  the 
diflBculty  might  be  met  if  the 
churches,  while  warning  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  membership  against  dab- 
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bling  in  the  oconlt,  would  authorize 
and  set  apart  Christian  p97chic  in- 
vestigators who  would  go  to  their 
task  commissioned  by  their  respective 
religious  bodies.  The  thing  to  em- 
phasize in  this  connection  is  that  such 
investigators  would  need  to  bfi  not 
only  persons  of  ripe,  stable  Christian 
character  and  of  a  scientific  temper, 
but  also  themselves  psychically  en- 
dowed. We  have  suffered  enough 
from  blind  analysts  of  vision. 

Rabindranatfa  Tagore  and  Sunder 

Singh 

The'  visit  of  Babindranath  Tagore, 
coming  so  soon  after  that  of  Sadhu 
Sunder  Singh,  inevitably  suggests  a 
comparison  between  the  two  men. 
From  one  point  of  view  it  might  be 
said,  that* there  can  be  no'^comparison, 
since  the  Sadhu  is  not  only  a  pro- 
f est  Christian,  but  a  Christian  of  a 
definitely  Pauline  type,  whereas 
Tagore,  while  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  has  never  iden- 
tified himself  with  any  of  its  organ- 
ized forms,  and,  to  judge  by  certain 
stray  utterances  of  his,  has  little 
sympathy  with  Christian  missions. 
Yet  they  have  much  in  common — ^first 
and  foremost  an  instinct  for  nature 
which  made  the  one  a  spiritual  teacher 
of  quite  unique  quality  and  the  other 
a  poet  who  ranks  with  Shelley  among 
the  few  great  lyrists  of  all  time.  Their 
attitude  to  nature  is  different,  how- 
ever. To  the  Sadhu  she  is  a  great 
teacher.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
mechanically  ^'draws  lessons"  from 
everything  he  sees,  but  that  his  atti- 
tude toward  nature  is  that  of  an  eager 
pupil  hanging  on  his  teacher's  lips. 
Tagore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  over- 
whelmingly conscious  of  his  union 
with  nature.  When  he  is  with  her, 
the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object  is  transcended.  Her  life  enters 
into  him ;  he  feels  that  the  sap  which 
runs  through  the  tree  and  the  blood 
that  pulses  in  his  veins  are  the  ichor 


of  the  same  great,  all-pervaaive  life. 
Another  difference  between  the 
two  is  seen  in  their  respective  atti- 
tudes to  Indian  problems.  The  Sad- 
hu, while  opposed  to  Westernization 
as  much  as  Tagore,  is  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  the  spiritual  problem 
of  India;  Tagore  takes  a  deep  and 
even  passionate  interest  in  social  and 
economic  questions.  He  is  by  no 
means  a  Nationalist,  however.  On  the 
contrary,  he  holds  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nationalist  consciousness 
would  be  the  bane  of  his  country.  It 
is  an  exclusive  spirit  which  makes  not 
for  fellowship  and  mutual  sympathy, 
but  for  war;  so  far  from  really  devel- 
oping a  people  it  narrows  and  warps 
them.  What  he  demands  of  the 
British  government  in  India  is  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  ''Our  civilization 
and  history,"  he  says,  ''are  studied 
in  those  countries  in  Europe  only 
which  have  no  political  connection 
with  us.  England  treats  us  like 
eternal  schoolboys." 

Religious  Feeling  in  France 

It  is  always  a  joy  to  listen  to  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Sabatier,  and  his  recent 
Jowett  lecture  in  London  on  '^Be- 
ligious  Feeling  in  France  To-day" 
showed  the  biographer  of  St.  Francis 
in  his  happiest  vein.  For  t^e  past 
eighteen  months.  Dr.  Sabatier  has 
been  professor  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg,  and  he  told  of  his  deep 
emotion  when  he  reentered  the  city 
of  his  youth,  exactly  thirty  years 
after  he  had  been  expelled  from  it  by 
the  Prussian  police.  Turning  to  his 
subject,  which  he  described  as  ^'a/- 
freusement  difficile/'  he  denied  that 
the  war  had  proved  the  bankruptcy 
of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  in  his 
experience  the  war  brought  a  deep 
wdl  of  religious  feeling  to  light  and 
from  beginning  to  end  was  productive 
not  only  of  religious  emotions  but 
also  of  religious  ideas.  He  was  pro- 
foundly imprest  with  the  spirit  of 
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France  when  war  was  declared. 
There  was  no  boasting,  there  was  not 
even  an  emotional  uprush  that  drove 
people  wholesale  into  the  churches. 
On  that  fateful  first  Sunday  of 
August,  1914,  the  French  people 
avoided  each  other:  they  wanted  to 
be  alone  with  Ood  and  quietly  pre- 
pare for  their  duty.  When  they 
heard  that  England  was  coming  to 
their  help,  it  was  of  spiritual  rather 
than  of  material  succor  that  they 
thought  in  the  first  flush  of  gratitude. 

He  described  a  village  confirmation 
ceremony  after  the  war.  About  forty 
lads  and  girls  were  admitted  to  church 
membership,  and  when  they  were 
asked  to  take  solemn  vows  upon  them- 
selves, they  surprized  the  pastor  by 
replying  in  English,  "All  right.*' 
They  had  had  English  soldiers  camp- 
ing near  the  village,  and  noticed  these 
men  said  "all  right"  whenever  their 
officer  told  them  to  do  something  hard 
and  perilous. 

There  was  no  lack  of  religion  in 
France,  he  concluded,  but  the 
churches  had  not  responded  to  the 
new  demand.  People  were  put  off 
either  with  a  social  program  or 
with  the  catchwords  of  orthodox 
belief.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  the  Protestant  churches,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  they  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Germany's  Literary  Handicap 

Not  a  few  thoughtful  people  have 
been  looking  to  German  x>o^*^ai' 
literature  and  journalism  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  reborn 
conscience  of  a  long-duped  people  will 
express  itself,  and  in  so  doing  render 
a  great  service  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  literature  is  springing  up 
in  Germany,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
crippled  by  the  cost  of  production 
which  has  risen  700  per  cent.  It  is 
pathetic  to  learn  through  the  Chris- 
tian Student  Movement  of  students 


who  can  not  continue  their  courses 
for  lack  of  sufficient  money  to  buy 
even  second-hand  copies  of  necessary 
text-books.  On  every  hand  there  are 
complaints  that  while  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  publish  books  that  breathe  de- 
feated greed  and  revenge,  and  thus 
appeal  to  the  least  desirable  but  most 
wealthy  section  of  the  community, 
writers  who  have  a  message  of  re- 
newal, repentance,  and  peace,  are 
denied  a  hearing  for  lack  of  funds. 
Almost  every  week  one  hears  that 
some  journal  of  real  religious  or 
moral  value  is  threatened  with  hav' 
ing  to  discontinue  publication.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  journals  of  a 
hopeful  kind  are  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance,  erhowing  that  there 
is  a  genuine  demand  for  prophetic 
voices.  Some  of  these  have  been  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  inspired  by  the 
new  "Jugendbewegung"  (League  of 
Youth)  and  most  of  them  are  social, 
if  not  socialistic,  in  tone.  This  is  no 
doubt,  as  Professor  Stalker  has 
pointed  out,  due  to  the  posthumous 
influence  of  Naumann,  who  in  certain 
German  circles  has  come  to  be  named 
in  one  breath  with  Kant,  Schleier- 
macher,  Bitschl,  and  Bismarck. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  since 
the  peace  the  masses  in  Germany  have 
gone  over  body  and  soul  to  pacifism, 
and  not  all  the  fulminations  of  jingo 
orators,  editors,  and  pamphleteers  will 
turn  the  tide.  The  people  have  been 
drenched  in  blood  and  their  revulsion 
is  complete. 

The  Quaker  Faith  and  the  Masses 

The  first  "All-Friends"  Conference 
held  in  London  recently  has  once 
more  suggested  the  difficult  question 
as  to  why  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
its  modem  outlook,  its  advanced 
social  convictions,  and  its  freedom 
from  the  dead  hand  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  should  have  failed  to  win 
any  considerable  number  of  adher-' 
ents.    The  majority  of  the  conference 
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delegates,  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  were  young  men  and 
women,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  revolutionaries  in  both 
spiritual  and  social  doctrine;  yet 
Quakerism  is  leaving  the  masses  for 
whose  welfare  its  testimony  has  done 
so  much  almost  entirely  untouched. 
Even  the  Adult  School  movement 
whi'ch  represents  its  one  popular  suc- 
cess is  steadily  declining  in  numbers. 
Leading  Friends  have  tried  to  ac- 
count for  this  in  one  way  and  another. 
In  his  recently  published  volume. 
The  Faith  of  a  Quaker ,  Mr.  John  W. 
Graham,  Principal  of  Dalton  Hall, 
Manchester,  finds  the  reason  in  the 
absence  of  a  regular  ministry  and  of 
music.  But  a  perusal  of  his  book 
might  lead  one  to  seek  for  it  else- 
where. For  Mr.  Graham  (as  indeed 
for  George  Fox  himself)  the  fact  of 
sin  does  not  exist — at  least  not  as  a 
thing  one  need  worry  about.  Nor 
does  God  in  Christ  mean  very  much 
to  him,  since  God  is  in  every  man. 
But  the  average  man  thinks  far  other- 
wise. Sin,  quite  apart  from  any 
theological  formulation  of  the  fact, 
does  worry  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  gets  him  into  trouble  with  him- 
self, if  not  with  others.  And  even 
tho  he  may  believe  that  God  is  indeed 
within  him,  yet  he  shrewdly  suspects 
that  it  needs  a  Savior  who  is  divine 
in  a  sense  in  which  he  himself  is  not, 
to  make  that  hidden  God  effective,  to 
actualize  his  potential  divinity  by 
jxiving  him  the  victory  over  sin.  So 
long  as  the  trend  of  Quakerism  is  non- 
evangelical  (using  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense  and  not  in  that  of  official 
evangelism)  it  will  fail  to  win  men. 
It  lacks  entirely  that  note  of  passion, 
that  driving-power  and  spontaneous 
uprush  of  apostolic  energy,  which 
more  than  any  other  characteristics 
are  the  marks  of  "the  true  Church." 

The  Revival  of  Religious  Drama 
Even  the  most  skeptical  are  com- 


ing to  believe  that  the  revival  of  the 
religious  drama  in  England  is  not 
a  transient  fad  but  a  genuine  progres- 
sive movement,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  "doomed"  city 
churches  of  London  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  miracle  plays  and 
"moralities."  The  performance  of 
Miss  Elsie  Fogerty's  beautiful  play, 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Rose,"  which 
took  place  recently  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Covent  Garden,  marked  a 
new  stage  in  the  revival.  Miss  Fo- 
gerty  is  the  prophetess  of  an  ideal. 
She  is  inspired  by  the  splendors  of 
the  medieval  guild  plays,  '^he  finest 
expression  of  organized  art  labor  has 
ever  achieved,"  when  craftsmen,  bur- 
gesses, nobles,  folk  singers  and 
dancers  all  joined  in  the  stately  sym- 
bolism. Writing  in  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, she  pleads  for  religious  plays  on 
the  old  lines,  embodying 

"the  reconciliation  of  human  sanity  and 
joy  with  the  reTelation  of  divinest  love. 
The  nation  is  thirsting  for  a  fuUer  and 
keener  life;  it  wants  a  showing  forth  of  the 
truth,  a  vision  of  the  Divine  made  manifest 
again  in  every-day  life.  In  the  tme  re- 
ligious drama  there  is  no  '^audience" — the 
listener  brings  his  hope  and  faith  and  rev- 
erence as  certainly  as  the  players  their 
work  and  gifts.  It  must  be  acted  by  an 
ranks  and  all  types  of  humanity,  and  it 
must  be  full  of  humor — folk  humor." 


A  Correction 

The  Bev.  George  H.  Richardson  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Indianai>oli8,  in  a 
recent  communication  called  our  attention  to 
an  error  which  we  are  glad  to  correct.  In 
Ck>nunont  and  Outlook  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember our  London  correspondent  said  in 
the  brief  article  entitled  "The  Anglo-Cath- 
olic Congress'':  "The  bishops  were  preceded 
by  priests  carrying  thurifers  from  which 
smoke  of  incense  ascended,  etc.''  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson correctly  points  out  that  "thurifer" 
is  ''an  attendant  on  a  bishop  or  priest  and 
carries  the  thurible  from  which  the  smoke  of 
incense  ascends." 

The  word  "capes"  instead  of  "copes"  in 
the  same  article  was  a  printer's  error. 


Tlhie  Fresidhier 


THOUGHTS  ON  PREACHING 

The  Rev.  Chbistopheb  G.  Hazabd,  D.  D.,  CatskUl,  N.  T. 


Every  man  needs  to  hear  the  gospel 
in  his  own  language. 

An  address  should  equal  the  best 
that  its  hearers  can  appreciate. 

Polite  and  cultured  terms  are  as 
strange  to  the  ordinary  life  of  man} 
people  as  French  to  a  Hottentot. 

One  must  consider  not  only  what 
he  says,  but  also  what  his  hearers 
will  make  of  it. 

Expressions  that  are  low  in  culture 
may  be  high  in  principle. 

Power  to  express  can  not  come  of 
purpose  to  express,  it  comes  of  pur- 
pose to  impart. 

Defects  of  style  and  method  are 
bad,  but  defects  of  heart  and  purpose 
are  much  worse. 

It  is  better  to  get  a  message  by 
heart  and  assume  the  head  than  to 
get  it  by  head  and  assume  the  heart. 

Truth  does  not  always  need  to  be 
exprest  in  a  remarkable  or  extra- 
ordinary way. 

The  commonplace  does  not  seem 
trite  to  children. 

The  wise  speaker  makes  a  connec- 
tion with  his  audience  before  he  turns 
on  the  current. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  an  old  man 
that  if  he  had  not  tried  to  be  original 
and  to  say  something  that  had  never 
before  been  said  he  would  have  done 
better. 

As  to  style  in  preaching,  one  should 
be  prepared  to  count  his  richest  gain 
but  loss  and  to  pour  contempt  on  all 
his  pride. 

Plain  glass  lets  more  light  through 
than  stained  glass  does  and  does  not 
call  attention  to  the  glass. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  will 
always  be  declaimed,  and  it  makes  a 
good  sermon  model. 


It  does  not  class  him  among  those 
speakers  of  whom  James  Stephens  has 
said  that  'i^heir  talk  may  be  described 
as  the  crime  of  people  who  make 
one  tired.'' 

It  is  a  true  remark,  however,  that 
Sir  W.  Robertson  NicoU  makes  when 
he  says  that  ^'there  is  nothing  more 
needed  among  us  than  the  elevation 
of  the  standards  of  pulpit  and  plat- 
form speech." 

It  is  said  that  ^'tinkers  speak  a 
language  composed  entirely  of 
curses,";  one  can  hardly  accommo- 
date his  speech  to  them. 

There  is  the  speaker  who  thinks 
that  the  people  want  slang;  and  there 
is  that  the  more  he  talks  the  less  im- 
pression he  makes,  half  as  long  would 
be  twice  as  good;  and  there  is  that 
waves  the  skeleton  of  his  sermon  be- 
fore us  until  we  know  that  the  dry 
bones  can  not  live. 

But  there  is  that  can  take  a  fresh 
text  and  a  new  subject  and  arrange 
common  things  about  them  in  all  their 
worth  and  beauty,  that  can  speak 
with  freedom,  grace,  and  distinction 
of  heavenly  things  in  earthly  forms. 

Tho  the  tendency  of  art  is  to 
produce  admiration  as  a  substitute 
for  obedience,  the  highest  and  truest 
art  attainable  will  serve,  and  delight 
to  serve,  spiritual  truth. 

Said  a  lover  of  truth:  'TEScdesias- 
tical  art  is  not  'frozen  music'  to  me, 
but  deep  and  solemn  melody,  as  ef- 
fective as  sound  to  the  ear."  So  grand 
and  beautiful  utterance  ia  a  fit  frame 
for  truth. 

The  best  literary  style,  however, 
can  not  be  acquired,  it  can  only  be 
given  and  acquired;  utterance  is  a 
gift  before  it  is  an  expression. 
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THE  PREACHER 


Tlie  oonditions  of  inflTiimfte  are 
famished  by  Gkxl,  magnetisDi  men 
can  not  make. 

We  mnst  be  content  with  the  gifts 
that  Qod  bestows  upon  n%  we  can 
not  outspeak  the  Holy  Spirit 

Whatever  is  worth  saying  is  worth 
saying  well;  but  when  Paul's  speech 
was  called  '^contemptible"  there  was 
still  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  comfort  for  those  preachers 
who,  when  they  stand  up  to  speak  the 
things  that  they  have  made  touching 
the  King,  are  not  conscious  of  grace 
poured  into  their  lips  or  of  a  tongue 
that  is  like  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

For  they  may  be  in  the  Spirit  upon 
the  Lord's  Day,  tho  they  are  also  in 
'Weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trem- 
bling," as  was  the  apostle. 

But  what  comfort  is  there  for  those 
who  have  not  *%een  initiated,"  not 
only  to  know  how  to  abound,  but  also 
how  to  suffer  loss? 

And  what  comfort  is  there  for 
ikoae  who  "have  not,"  when  they  find 
the  pulpit  such  an  excellent  place  to 
have  taken  away  from  them  what 
they  seemed  to  have? 

Let  us  not  wonder  when  the  sermon 
discharge  produces  a  recoil  in  the  gun 
that  makes  it  want  to  be  dismounted. 

But  let  us  have  confidence  that  the 
word  of  God  never  fails  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  when  it  is  prepared  in  the 
conviction  that  the  whole  matter  must 
be  cast  upon  his  sufSciency  of  grace. 

And  let  the  sermon  be  prepared 
with  thorough  and  prayerful  care, 
with  remembrance  of  the  childishness, 
that  the  many  have  not  yet  outgrown, 
with  recollection  of  the  greatness  to 
which  many  have  come,  with  strength 
and  beauty,  with  pillars  and  lily 
work,  «with  fitness  for  the  ears  of  €k>d 


and  the  communion  that  is  beliiu— 
heaven  and  earth,  and  in  God  man 
will  praise  his  word. 


The  Hard  and  the  Soft  SeaU 

A  gnat  Amerkan  preacher,  contrasting 
the  hard  and  nprigfat  pews  when  he  b^^an 
his  ministry  with  the  luznriooa  sofas  on 
which  his  congregation  heard  his  later 
words,  told  them  that  when  he  began  to 
preach  there  the  congregation  burst  forth 
into  the  eager  dozology,  ''Praise  God  from 
whom  aU  blessings  flow,"  while  now  they 
ezprest  themselves  in  the  pathetic  notes 
of  ''Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  f* 
The  spiritual  club  must  always  become 
weary  and  languid,  but  that  is  an  abnormal 
thing  in  Qiristianity.*  The  rest  which 
Christ  promises  to  his  followers  is  not  a 
still  or  idle  rest :  it  is  a  peace  that  garrisons 
the  hearts  of  men  girded  for  aggressive 
work.  Thus  it  b^ooves  us  to-day  to  dear 
our  desks  for  action. — John  Kklman  in 
Some  Atpeet9  of  Intemationdl  ChrigtiamUy. 


A  Ministerial  Aaaociation 

The  following  particulars  taken  from  a 
printed  folder  (6%  x  10  inches,  three  pages) 
of  the  Ministerial  Association  of  Cedar 
Bapids,  Iowa,  may  be  serviceable  to  other 
communities. 

On  the  first  outside  page  the  name,  place, 
time  of  meetings  and  ezecutive  eommittee 
are  given.  This  committee  consists  of  five 
members  representing  five  diiferent  denom- 
inations. On  the  three  inside  pages  the 
program  from  September  to  May  is  given. 
The  subjects  diseust  cover  a  wide  range, 
industry,  literature,  theology,  psychology, 
music,  the  community,  folklore,  etc  On 
the  outside  of  the  third  page  the  consti- 
tution of  the  association  is  given.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  short  brief  statements.  The 
President,  the  Bev.  A.  L.  Murray,  informs 
us  that,  besides  this  folder,  the  association 
Xmblishes  a  directory  of  ministers,  churehea, 
services,  and  hours  of  worship. 


M 


Till©  PastoF 


USING  THE  COMMUNION  CARD 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Leach,  Alden,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  renewed  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  the  communion 
service.  Ministers  who  are  professed- 
ly low  churchmen  are  admitting  that 
it  has  a  new  significance,  wrought 
possibly  by  the  war.  It  is  fitting  that 
churches  should  take  advantage  of 
the  new  spirit  and  use  it  for  the  good 
of  the  Church.  One  of  the  ways  which 
has  been  developed  for  accomplishing 
this  is  through  the  use  of  the  com- 
munion card. 

The  plan  is  worked  most  success- 
fully where  the  church  is  organized 
on  a  group  basis,  for  this  makes  pos- 
sible the  personal  contact  that  is 
needed.  Then  the  Sunday  previous 
to  communion  the  cards  for  each 
member  are  handed  to  the  group 
chairman  of  the  district.  He  is  to 
see  that  they  are  placed  in  the  mem- 
bers' hands  before  communion  Sun- 
day. 

The  card  on  one  side  bears  the 
name  and  address  of  the  communicant 
together  with  name  of  the  church. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  placed  the  rec- 
ord of  the  member's  attendance  at 
previous  communion.  If  he  has  been 
negligent  the  chairman  will  call  his 
attention  to  his  record.  If  the  mem- 
ber will  not  be  able  to  attend,  the 
chairman  wUl  mark  the  card  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  church  office.  Members 
who  attend  the  service  record  their 
presence  by  placing  the  card  upon  the 
collection  plate  when  it  is  passed. 

In  the  church  office  is  kept  a  dupli- 
cate card  for  each  communicant. 
This  is  marked  from  the  small  card 
after  each  communion;  the  cards  of 
members  who  make  no  report  at  all 
are  simply  left  blank. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
is  that  it  makes  possible  a  roll  call  of 
the  membership  at  certain  stated 
periods.  Practically  all  other  organ- 
izations have  a  roll.  Why  shouldn't 
the  church?  Then  it  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  the  group  chairman  to 
meet  their  people  frequently  and  to 
bind  them  closer  to  the  church.  The 
work  is  "Strictly  spiritual  and  is  a 
summons  to  the  most  distinctly  spiri- 
tual and  mystical  service  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

Some  churches  have  found  that  it 
makes  an  excellent  way  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  more  transient  mem- 
bers of  the  church  whose  addresses 
might  otherwise  be  lost.  For  instance 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Buffalo,  finds  that  five  hundred  of  its 
members  change  their  addresses  every 
year.  With  a  communion  every  two 
months  they  keep  track  of  the  chang- 
ing members  so  that  at  no  time  are 
there  more  than  a  few  dozen  who  can 
not  instantly  be  located. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  plan 
in  the  church  of  the  writer  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent,  in 
the  attendance  on  Communion  Sun- 
day. Instead  of  being  the  poorest  at- 
tended service  the  communion  cele- 
bration has  become  the  one  best  at- 
tended. 

Communicant's  Card 

FiBST  Presbyterian  CmmcH,  Alden,  N.  T 

"Do  this  in  remembraf%e€  of  me" 
Name 

Addren 

District  No OiaSrmRn 

Commuxiion  1020  1921   1922  1928  1024  Bemarkt 

Flptt  

Second       
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THE  PASTOR 


Third 
Fourth 


Note — Be  tare  to  place  this  card  on  the  collection 

plate  Communion  Sunday. 
Members  absent  the  entire  year  from  the  Lord's 

Table  without  satisfactory  reasons  are  regarded 

by  the  session  as  delinquents. 
Code — IP]     Present:     [AJ    Absent    from    town: 

MS]    Sick:    [E]    Otherwise   Excused;    [Blank] 

[This  card  is  8%  in.  by  2^  in.] 

Central  Pbesbytebiak  Chxtbgh 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AttendcTtee  Record  of  Momberakip 


Name 


Address 

District  No Elder. 


Communion  1018   1010   1020   1021   1022 

First  

Second         

Third  

Fourth         ^ 

Fifth  

Sixth  

tax 

Code — [P]  Present;  [A]  Absent  from  dtr: 
[S]  Sick:  LEI  Otherwise  Excused;  [Blank] 
No  Record;   [Oj   No  Communion  Held. 

[This  card  is  4  in.  by  6  in.  and  contains  sp«ee  for 
ten  years*  record.] 


MAYFLOWER  UNIVE 

The  administrative  committee  of  the 
Federal  Conneil  of  Chnrehea  of  Christ  in 
America  has  talcen  the  following  action 
regarding  the  participation  of  Protestant 
Charches  in  the  observance  of  Mayflower 
Universal  Bible  Sunday  on  November  28, 
1920^  as  established  by  the  American  Bible 
Society: 

''VOTED:  To  request  the  charches  to  set 
aside  the  last  Sunday  in  November  as 
Universal.  Bible  Sunday." 

Mayflower  Universal  Bible  Sunday  will 
accordingly  be  observed  by  thousands  of 
churches  of  all  denominations  and  by  other 
Christian  organizations  throughout  America 
on  November  28^  1920. 

The  year  1920  as  the  tercentenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  May- 
flower, will  be  an  occasion  of  rejoicing 
throughout  the  entire  country.  In  the  cele- 
bration of  this  occasion  the  American  Bible 
Society  proposes  to  take  part  by  the  ob- 
servance of  a  special  Sunday  as  indicated 
above.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
gift  brought  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  this 
country  was  the  open  Bible,  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  a  celebration  is  apparent 
at  once. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  American 
civilization,  the  service  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  publishing  and  distributing 
the  Scriptures  during  its  104  years  of  ex- 
istence has  been  of  inestimable  value.  Its 
work  has  so  grown  that  upward  of  150 
languages  and  dialects  are  now  employed 
in  giving  the  Christian  message  to  natives 
of  many  lands,  both  within  the  United 
States  and  abroad — a  chief  factor  in  com- 


municating   to    them    the    best    American 
ideals. 

Among  the  considerations  which  have  led 
to  the  selection  of  this  particular  day — ^the 
last  Sunday  of  November — are  the  foUow- 
ing: 

L  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  nation 
was  founded  by  men  and  women  seeking 
religious  freedom,  who  brought  with  them 
to  the  new  world  the  open  Bible,  it  seemed 
that  the  Thanksgiving  period,  which  is  a 
national  institution,  is  an  appropriate  time 
at  which  to  celebrate  the  value  of,  and  give 
thanks  for,  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

2.  Because  coming  at  the  time  of  a 
National  festival,  it  is  more  likely  that 
churches  will  be  willing  to  set  up  special 
programs.  If  the  time  is  allowed  to  paas 
this  period,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  suitable  attention,  because  aU  efforta 
are  centered  upon  the  preparation  for 
Christmas  celebrations. 

3.  Because  by  the  end  of  November  the 
churches  throughout  the  country  are  in  full 
swing  and  are  prepared  to  handle  large  and 
important  programs. 

4.  Because  the  last  Sunday  in  November 
is  not  likely  to  conflict  with  the  communion 
service,  so  frequently  observed  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month. 

In  order  that  busy  ministers,  Sunday- 
school  superintendents,  and  teachers  who 
will  want  to  take  part  in  the  observance  of 
this  day,  may  be  fully  equipped  with  the 
latest  facts  and  information,  the  American 
Bible  Society  will  have  ready  at  an  early 
date  appropriate  literature  on  the  subject. 
Bequests  for  this  tree  literature  may  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Secretaries,  American 
Bible  Society,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City,  and  the  literature  will  be 
mailed  well  in  advance  of  November  2^ 
1920. 
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IndustriaUsm,  Community  Ser- 
vice  J  and  the  Church 

In  a  study  of  the  New  Home  JfiMton  of 
the  Church f  embodied  in  a  pamplet  issued 
by  the  Conimitte  on  the  War  and  the  Belig- 
ious  Outlook,  William  P.  Shriver  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  says: 

''The  home  mission  task  is  no  longer  to 
be  delegated  or  exclusively  confined  to  some 
t>rganized  state  or  national  society.  The 
goal  is  a  Christian  community,  a  Christian 
social  order.  From  a  national  standpoint, 
the  new  home  mission  is  nothing  short  of 
making  America  Christian  for  the  higher 
service  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  sent 
one  of  its  skilled  surveyors  to  the  logging 
camps  of  the  Northwest  to  find  out  what 
these  lumberjacks,  who  were  in  such  a  state 
of  ferment,  were  thinking  about,  and  what, 
especially,  they  thought  of  the  Qiurch.  Six 
weeks  were  spent  in  the  camps.  The  inves- 
tigator, who  was  a  minister,  did  not  make 
his  identity  known.  He  wanted  free,  un- 
fettered opinion.  He  got  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  six  weeks  he  did  not  find  a  man  in 
the  camps  who  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
Church.  The  surveyor  was  in  turn  surveyed; 
and  here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  ^ere 
asked  him: 

Was  not  the  gospel  which  Christ  preached 
a  gospel  of  discontent  f  In  what  percentage 
of  pulpits  could  it  be  said  that  this  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  preaching  to-day f 

Are  trade  unionists,  who  are  promoting 
justice,  brotherhood,  and  cooperation,  pro- 
moting religion  f 

What  program  do  preachers  as  propa- 
gandists have  of  promoting  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in,  the  industrial  question 
in  their  community  f 

If  the  churches  of  the  community  refuse 
to  cooperate  with  industrial  workers  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  brotherhood,  are  not 
the  unions  justified  in  excluding  religion 
from  their  halls  f 

What  action  have  the  denominations  taken 
in  a  cooperative  or  effective  way  to  secure 
justice  in  the  distribution  of  the  results  of 
the  common  toilf 

Has  not  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
the  democratic  control  of  industry  been  that 
of  indifference  f 

Does  the  Christian  Church  have  a  pro- 
gram of  industrial  reconstruction f  If  so, 
what  does  it  involve  f 

Questioning  of  this  sort,  which  eould  be 
duplicated  in  any  of  our  industrial  centers, 
must  be  seriously  reckoned  with.  There  is 
an  imperative  demand,  not  only  upon  the 
part  of  industrial  workers,  but  from  earnest 
men  and  women  everywhere,  that  the  Church 
now  seek  to  apply  the  Christian  principles 


of  justice  and  brotherhood  with  more  con- 
creteness  to  the  present  world-order  in  which 
we  are  enmeshed. 

It  is  unjust  to  undervalue  the  social  im- 
plications of  the  work  of  our  earlier  home 
missionaries.  Many  of  them  were  leaders 
in  the  new  communities  of  the  West  and 
left  their  impress  upon  the  developing  com- 
munity life.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  measure  of  success  in  the 
past  has  been  largely  in  the  local  church,  the 
growth  of  its  membership  and  in  day-sdiool 
enrolment  and  its  financial  eompetence. 
Important  as  these  considerations  are,  a 
new  standard  of  success  is  the  extent  to 
which  a  church,  or  group  of  churches,  is  ef- 
fective in  Christianizing  the  community. 
The  supreme  test  with  which  the  Church  as 
a  whole  is  confronted  in  these  days  of  re- 
construction is,  how  far  will  it  contribute  to 
the  building  of  a  Christian  social  order  and 
the  reconstruction  of  our  international 
relations  f 

The  new  spirit  and  purpose  which  are  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  churches  in  their  new  home 
mission  are  calling  for  a  highly  diversified 
leadership.  There  is  still  a  demand  for 
great  preachers,  but  a  no  less  insistent  de- 
mand for  men  and  women  who  can  teach 
and  lead  in  the  various  forms  of  community 
service  and  community  organization.  At 
almost  every  turn  there  has  been  serious  em- 
barrassment in  finding  thoroughly  qualified 
workers    for   these    positions." — ^Fboic    the 

Coif MITTEE  ON  THE  WAR  AND  THE  BELIOIGITS 

Outlook  of  the  Federal  Council  op  the 
Churches. 


Christian  Aspects  of  Economic 
Reconstruction 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Chrietian  Aspeete  of 
Economic  Beconstruction,  written  by  Her- 
bert N.  Shenton,  a  professor  of  sociology 
of  Columbia  University  and  Chief  of  the 
Beconstruction  Division  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  he  frankly  discusses  the 
Church's  peculiar  responsibility.     He  says: 

"There  is  an  ethical  element  in  every 
problem  of  economic  and  political  readjust- 
ment and  reconstruction.  The  Christian 
Church  is  not  only  entitled  to  an  expression 
of  its  opinion  concerning  these  phases  of 
economic  and  political  reconstruction,  but  it 
is  under  heavy  obligation  in  these  days  of 
extreme  crisis  to  give  to  its  membership  and 
to  all  mankind  clear  and  unequivocal  opinions 
concerning  these  problems.  .  .  .  The  Church 
must  to  the  best  of  its  ability  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  relations,  and  activi- 
ties. It  must  protect  every  sincere  search 
after  the  truth  and  every  sincere  statement 
of  findings.  It  must  be  peculiarly  tolerant 
of   those   who   venture   into   new   fields    of 
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thought  in  an  «ndeaTor  to  find  fuller  truth. 
If  God  is  the  truth,  then  each  new  revelation 
of  the  truth  becomes  a  new  revelation  of 
him*  To  falter  in  this  eifort  to  find  the 
truth  is  betrayal  of  confidence;  to  fail  to 
make  the  best  endeavor  is  self -annihilating 
sin. 

'^ill  organized  Christianity  have  the 
vision  and  courage  to  undertake  this  taskf 
Only  careful  planning^  investment  of  funds, 
setting  aside  of  otherwise  useful  men,  pa- 
tient waiting,  individual  sacrifice,  and  exten- 
sive cooperation  can  bring  forth  worth-while 
fruits  of  research.  There  must  be  tremen- 
dous eifort,  but  not  undue  haste,  nor  must 
such  research  be  limited  to  groups  especially 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.  A  spirit  of  in- 
quiry must  spread  throughout  the  Church. 
We  need  a  central  board  which  will  chal- 
lenge every  group  of  men  and  women  in 
this  land,  who  live  together,  work  together, 
think  together,  or  worship  together,  to  join 
in  this  search  after  the  things  which  are 
good. 

'* Every  economic  group  is  represented  in 
the  Church.  There  are  bankers,  lawyers, 
tradesmen,  manufacturers,  advertisers,  re- 
tailers, laborers,  farmers  and  still  others,  all 
of  whom  are  avowedly  Christian  men  and 
women.  During  this  i>eriod  of  reconstruc- 
tion, each  of  these  groups  is  challenged  by 
unusual  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
for  making  all  the  readjustments  in  their 
own  economic  field  tend  toward  a  more 
Christian  social  order. 

^'Bankers,  realizing  that  by  their  loans  they 
control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  policies 
of  the  business  world,  must  put  to  themselves 
the  question  whether  loans  are  to  be  made 
primarily  for  private  economic  profit  or  to 
promote  human  welfare.  Lawyers,  realiz- 
ing more  intimately  the  importance  of  legis- 
lation in  the  attainment  of  social  justice, 
should,  at  this  time,  seek  to  prevent  selfish 
legislation  often  sought  by  exploiters  of 
their  own  fellow  men,  and  to  promote  such 
legislation  for  human  welfare  as  is  more 
easily  attained  during  this  period  of  rapid 
reorganization.  Manufacturers  are  called 
upon  to  remember  that  production  is  for  the 
common  good  and  that  private  management 
is  justified  only  when  it  demonstrates  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  general 
welfare.  Consumers  must  become  more 
solicitous  about  the  working  conditions 
under  which  the  commodities  they  purchase 
were  produced  than  about  the  bargain  prices 
at  whidi  they  can  procure  them. 

''There  are  those  who  are  dismayed  be- 
cause at  such  a  time  as  this  no  great  leader 
stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others  in  the  Church.  Perhaps  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  strength  of  a  democracy  is 
less  likely  to  be  found  in  this  type  of  leader- 
ship than  in  a  multitude  of  leaders  scattered 
through  every  walk  in  life  and  found  wher- 
ever men  dwell  and  walk  together.  The 
leadership  of  the  Christian  Church  wiU 
doubtless  in  these  days  be  found  not  in  one 


man  but  in  the  many.  The  remarkable 
adjustment  of  our  nation  to  the  new  eondi^ 
tions  imposed  by  war  was  made  possible  be- 
cause of  just  such  leadership  in  every  part 
of  the  nation,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Chria- 
tian  Churoh  can  bring  into  activity  just  thia 
type  of  leadership,  just  so  far  will  it  be 
able  to  build  its  principles  of  living  into 
the  new  social-economic  order." 

The  pamphlet  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies 
of  the  eifect  of  our  war  upon  religion  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Re- 
ligious Outlook,  a  representative  group  of 
church  leaders  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  General  War-Time  Commission 
of  the  Churches. — Fbou  thi  Committee  ok 
THE  Wab  and  Religious  Outlook. 


A  New  Departure  in  Seminary 

Training 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  an- 
nounces the  organization  of  a  Department 
of  Home  Service  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  growing  demand  for  Christian  workers 
trained  for  special  types  of  work.  The 
extension  of  the  field  of  Christian  effort 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  agencies  of 
religious  work  call  for  increasing  specializa- 
tion in  preparation  for  service.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Seminary  to  offer  in  addition  to 
those  courses  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  fundamental  for  an  efficient  min- 
istry, courses  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Service  on  the  special  subjects  which  the 
newer  types  of  Christian  work  require. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  .twofold : 

1.  To  acquaint  the  student  body  of  the 
Seminary  in  general  with  modem  move- 
ments in  the  fields  of  industrial  relation- 
ships and  interdenominational  cooperation, 
so  that  as  pastors  they  may  appreciate  the 
problems  involved  in  these  fields  and  where 
possible  cooperate  intelligently  with  efforts 
to  deal  constructively  with  them. 

2.  To  give  special  training  to  those  who 
expect  to  enter  any  of  these  fields,  and  to 
provide  opportunity  for  advanced  instruction 
and  practical  experience  for  graduate  stu- 
dents and  those  who  have  already  done  ex- 
ceptional work  in  active  service  and  desire 
to  fit  themselves  for  larger  usefulness. 

Courses  given  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Service  and  those  having  to  do  direct- 
ly with  problems  in  the  Home  Service  field 
are  as  follows:     The  Church  and  the  City 
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Problem;  Social  Work  as  Belated  to  the 
Choreh;  The  Church  and  the  Ck>tinti7  Com- 
munity; Interdenominational  Movements; 
Baee  Belationihipi;  Buryvji,  Statistiee,  and 
Adminiatration;  Problems  of  an  Industrial 
Population;  The  Boy  and  His  Environment; 
Field  Work  Conference;  Modem  Social 
Movements;  Social  Teaching  of  the  Bible; 
Social  Christianity:  Preventive  and  Cbn- 
stmctive;  Industrial  Conditions  and  Bela- 
tions;  The  Function  of  the  Church  in 
Modem  Democracy. 

Through  the  Seminary's  relations  with 
Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New 
York  University,  and  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  properly  accredited  stu- 
dents of  the  Seminary  may  take  certain 
courses  offered  in  these  institutions. 

Information  concerning  requirements  for 
admission,  tuition  fees,  rooms,  scholarships, 
and  opportunities  for  self-support  will  be 
found  in  ^e  Annual  Catalog  which  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Bev.  Charles  B. 
GiUett,  DJ>.,  Bean  of  Students. 


A  Presidential  Proclamation 

Thx  PiLoanc  Tercentenabt 
My  fellow  countrymen:  Dec.  21,  next,  will 
mark  the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  day  will 
be  becomingly  celebrated  at  Plymouth  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Plymoutb  Pilgrim  Ter- 
centenary Commission  and  at  other  local- 
ities in  Massachusetts.  While  this  is  proper 
and  praiseworthy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 


influences  which  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  Pilgrims  with  respect  to  eivil  liberty  and 
human  rights  have  had  upon  tht  formation 
and  growth  of  our  institutioni  and  upon 
our  development  and  progress  as  a  nation 
merit  more  than  a  local  expression  of  our 
obligation,  and  make  fitting  a  nation-wide 
observance  of  the  day. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  and  request  that  the 
21st  of  December  next  be  observed  through- 
out the  Union  with  special  patriotic  eervices, 
in  order  that  the  great  events  in  American 
history  that  have  resulted  from  the  landing 
of  these  hardy  and  courageous  navigators 
and  colonists  may  be  accentuated  to  the 
present  generation  of  American  citizens, 
Especially  do  I  recommend  that  the  day  be 
fittingly  observed  in  the  universitieSi  colleges 
and  schools  of  our  country,  to  the  end  that 
salutary  and  patriotic  lessons  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  and  the 
ideals  of  this  little  band  of  church  men  and 
women  who  established  on  this  continent 
the  first  self-determined  government  based 
on  the  great  principle  of  just  law  and  its 
equal  application  to  all,  and  thus  planted 
the  seeds  from  which  has  sprung  the  mighty 
nation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  eet 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  afiixt,  done  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  fourth  day  of  August  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  145th. 

WooDROW  Wilson. 
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James  M.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Claremont,  Cal. 


Nov.  7-13 — What  America  Is 

Doing  in  the  Islands  of  the 

Seas  (Missions)     (Seep.  363) 

Nm.  14-20 — The  Spirituality 

of  Jesus 

(John  4:24;  Lulce  23:34;  Matt.  4:23) 

Jesus  always  put  the  emphasis 
upon  the  inner  side  of  religion.  In 
his  own  religious  life  he  gave  the 
primacy  to  spiritual  interests.  In  his 
teaching  he  did  the  same.  His  words 
were  more  than  mere  words,  they 
were  living  things.    "The  words  that 


I  speak  unto  you,"  he  declared,  "they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life."  They 
were  not  mere  sounds  addrest  to  the 
ear,  they  were  spirit-voices  addrest  to 
the  heart. 

1.  He  taught  the  spirituality  of 
Grod.  He  said  "God  is  spirit";  he 
pervades  all  things;  he  is  above  all, 
through  all,  and  in  all.  He  is  more 
than  a  principle,  he  is  a  person — a 
living  presence.  He  is  more  than  a 
living  presence,  he  is  a  fatherly 
Presence.  In  this  declaration  of 
elesus  concerning  God  immanence  and 
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fatherhood  are  conjoined.  Those  who 
worship  him  as  spirit  are  to  worship 
him  as  the  Father,  ''in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

2.  The  spirituality  of  religion.  He 
made  religion  consist  in  ''a  spirit  of 
holiness/'  rather  than  correctness  of 
deportment;  in  the  state  of  the  heart 
rather  than  in  outward  deeds;  in  a 
forgiving  spirit  rather  than  in  an 
orthodox  creed.  He  estimated  its 
worth  according  to  its  spiritual 
quality. 

3.  The  spirituality  of  God's  king- 
dom. He  maintained  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within,  and  that  in  its 
beginning  it  is  unseen ;  that  it  works 
from  within,  outward;  that  it  is  a 
present  reality — something  entered 
upon  here  and  now.  An  aged  saint 
was  asked:  "Are  you  on  the  way  to 
heaven!"  "No,"  he  replied,  "I  live 
there."  Of  the  meek  it  is  said,  "theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is 
theirs  in  part  here ;  in  fulness  beyond. 

The  two  things  to  which  Jesus  was 
unalterably  opposed  were  material- 
ism in  life,  and  formalism. in  religion. 
He  insisted  that  material  things  are 
to  be  sought  and  used  so  as  to  minis- 
ter to  spiritual  ends.  Knowing  that 
a  great  part  of  human  activity  must 
necessarily  be  taken  up  with  supply- 
ing material  wants  he  cautioned  his 
disciples  to  put  the  first  thing  first. 
He  made  right  living  a  thing  of 
proper  emphasis  and  proportion. 

While  opposing  formalism  in  re- 
ligion he  did  not,  however,  discard 
the  use  of  forms — ^for  he  knew  that 
the  out^r  may  be  made  to  help  the 
inner ;  but  he  sought  to  have  his  peo- 
ple live  above  them.  He  imposed 
upon  them  no  elaborate  ritual,  the 
only  ordinances  which  he  appointed 
being  baptism  and  the  Paschal  Sup- 
per; and  these  were  to  be  practised 
simply  on  the  ground  of  their  spiri- 
tual significance  and  profitableness. 

Jesus  was  afraid  lest  his  people 
stick  in  the  externals  of  religion;  he 


was  afraid  lest  their  undue  emphaoii 
on  outward  forms  lead  to  formality; 
hence  he  warns  them  that  unless  their 
righteousness  went  beyond  the  formal 
and  external-  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  they  would  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Literalism  is  the  grave  in  which 
spiritual  religion  is  buried.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  always  to  be 
taken  literally;  but  in  its  inner  spiri- 
tual sense.  St.  Anthony,  the  first 
monk,  took  literally  the  command  of 
Jesus  to  leave  all  and  follow  him, 
and  threw  his  possessions  into  the  sea, 
instead  of  using  them  for  the  good 
of  others!  "The  letter  killeth;  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life."  Deliverance 
from  bondage  to  the  letter  is  one 
aspect  of-  Christ's  great  salvation. 
His  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  free, 
and  it  is  that  because  it  is  the  religion 
of  the  spirit. 


Nov.   21-27— The   Earth  Our 
Storehouse  (Thanksgiving) 

(Ps.  104:10-2S) 

The  earth  has  been  fittingly,  com- 
pared to  furnished  lodgings.  Eons 
of  time  were  necessary  to  make  it 
ready  for  man's  occupancy.  In  flights 
of  poetic  fancy  we  speak  of  its  re- 
sources as  limitless;  but  we  know 
better.  One  of  the  problems  with 
which  science  is  concerned  is  that  of 
estimating  how  long  our  reserved  re- 
sources are  going  to  last.  Scientists 
vary  in  figures  about  the  amount  of 
raw  material  stored  away  in  the 
world's  cellars,  but  they  all  agree  in 
regarding  the  amount  as  limited. 

The  sun  is  a  great  spendthrift.  It 
is  recklessly  expending  its  capital, 
and  will  one  day  become  a  burned-out 
cinder,  or  what  astronomers  call  "a 
black  star";  but  that  is  still  a  long 
way  oj9f,  and  need  not  worry  us.  We 
have  dangers  closer  at  hand ;  dangers 
of  our  own  making;  dangers  which 
we  ought  to  be  bestirring  ourselves  to 
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avert.  Our  coal  supply  is  becoming 
exhausted;  so  are  our  oil  and  gas 
supplies;  our  forests  are  being  de- 
nuded; our  fisheries  are  being  de- 
pleted. We  are  a  spendthrift  world, 
and  unless  the  wicked  waste  of  our 
natural  resources  is  checked  we  are 
sure  to  land  in  bankruptcy. 

There  are  two  things  which  throw 
a  relieving  light  upon  the  situation. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  only 
a  small  part  of  what  is  in  sight  has 
been  utilized.  Desert  lands  once 
thought  to  be  irreclaimable,  when 
watered  by  artesian  wells  or  by  re- 
servoirs at  the  mountain  foot,  have 
been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  A 
hundred  million  tons  of  water  pass 
over  Niagara  Falls  every  hour.  To 
produce  that  power  by  machinery 
would  require  as  much  coal  fts  is  con- 
sumed in  the  whole  world.  But  what 
a  small  part  of  that  power  is  as  yet 
being  turned  to  practical  account. 
On  each  square  yard  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  sun's  rays  when  at  their 
height  are  equivalent  to  three  horse- 
power. And  the  sun's  rays  at  noon  on 
a  four-acre  lot  generate  power  equiv- 
alent to  the  energy  taken  from 
Niagara  Falls.  The  amount  of  sun- 
energy  falling  upon  a  steamer's  deck 
would,  if  applied  to  the  propeller, 
drive  the  steamer  at  its  usual  speed. 
The  world  uses  eight  hundred  million 
tons  of  coal  annually ;  but  in  twenty 
miles  square  of  the  Sahara  desert  the 
sun  is  pouring  as  much  heat  as  that 
coal  contains.  Of  the  coal  consumed 
nine-tenths  of  the  energy  runs  to 
waste.  The  latest  geographical  sur- 
vey states  that  in  the  snow-covered 
mountains  there  are  sixty-three  mil- 
lions of  horsepower,  of  which  only  8 
per  cent,  is  now  being  utilized.  Think, 
also,  of  the  power  going  to  waste  con- 
stantly in  the  waves  of  the  seist  as 
they  dash  against  the  shores. 

Still  greater  is  the  sense  of  relief 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  there 
are  undiscovered  resources  which  are 


practically  measureless.  What  we 
have  received  is  nothing  compared 
with  what  is  held  in  reserve.  There 
is  in  nature,  as  in  the  spiritual  king- 
dom, a  hiding  of  Ood's  power.  Tears 
ago  Faraday  startled  us  by  declaring 
that  there  is  enough  of  power  latent 
in  a  drop  of  water  to  rend  a  rock  in 
pieces.  And  now  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
advances  the  theory  of  atomic  energy, 
based  on  the  discovery  that  every 
atom  contains  a  multitude  of  elec- 
trons, each  of  which  is  a  center  of 
untold  power.  In  a  volume  entitled 
The  Romance  of  Chemistry,  by  Dr. 
Martin,  of  London  University,  it  is 
stated  that  the  lump  of  sugar  that 
you  put  into  your  tea  has  enough 
atomic  energy,  if  suddenly  released, 
to  wreck  a  town.  Paralleling  the  dis- 
covery of  atomic  energy  is  that  of 
radio-activity,  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  wireless  telegraph  and  tele- 
phones. 

1.  The  resources  that  God  has 
stored  away  in  the  earth  would  have 
no  significance  apart  from  man.  Man 
alone  of  all  the  animal  creation  can 
appreciate  and  use  them.  They  are 
evidently  made  for  him. 

2.  Ood  does  not  give  too  much  at 
a  time.  He  gives  as  much  as  is 
needed,  and  he  gives  it  when  it  is 
needed.  We  draw  upon  our  reserved 
resources  according  to  necessity. 

3.  By  holding  some  things  back  he 
whets  our  desire  and  stimulates  the 
spirit  of  research.  Our  inventions  and 
discoveries  come  in  this  way. 

4.  All  the  earth's  resources  are 
held  by  the  great  Creator  for  his 
children's  use.  So  long  as  he  keeps 
us  on  this  planet  he  will  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  lack  any  good  thing. 

5.  Our  greatest  danger  is  not  in 
the  failing  of  our  natural  resources, 
but  in  the  drying  up  of  our  spiritual 
life.  The  soil  of  China  has  been  in- 
tensively cultivated  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  is  as  good  to-day  as  it  ever 
was,  because  of  the  care  bestowed 
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upon  itB  fertilization.  Of  the  nations 
tf  luitlqaity  that  have  paeeed  away, 
HOM  periihed  beeanse  of  the  ezhane- 
tion  of  material  resources,  but  because 
of  some  moral  blight  at  the  root  of 
their  life,  causing  them  to  wither  and 
die. 


Nov.  28-Dec.  4 — The  Passing 
of  the  Impossible 

(Matt.  19:26) 

The  passing  of  the  impossible  takes 
place  when  Qod  is  taken  into  account. 
With  him  all  things  are  possible — 
that  is,  all  things  that  do  not  imply 
a  contradiction.  Within  the  physical 
sphere  he  is  omnipotent,  within  the 
spiritual  sphere  he  limited  himself  in 
creating  moral  beings  who  can  resist 
his  will.  One  thing  that  Ood  can  not 
do  is  to  coerce  a  free  moral  being  and 
make  him  good  against  his  will.  He 
can  not  force  him  to  become  a  volun- 
teer— as  an  Irish  divine  once  face- 
tiously put  it.  He  respects  the  nature 
he  has  sovereignly  bestowed  upon  him 
and  keeps  hands  off,  leaving  him  free 
to  make  his  own  moral  choices.  For 
the  resisting  soul  he  can  do  nothing ; 
but  for  the  soul  that  yields  to  his 
persuasive  touch  and  allows  him  to 
help  there  is  no  limit  to  his  trans- 
forming power. 

For  an  illustration  of  God's  sav- 
ing power  Jesus  does  not  turn  to  the 
man  addicted  to  gross  sin,  but  to  the 
man  who  is  rich  and  respectable.  He 
says:  ''It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Then,  quoting  a  familiar  proverb,  he 
adds :  ''It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.''  Startled  by  his  utterances, 
his  disciples  ask :  "Who,  then,  can  be 
saved  ?"  To  which  he  replies :  "With 
man  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God 
all  things  are  possible." 

Three  thoughts  stand  out  clearly: 
(1)  That  the  salvation  of  a  rich  man 
is  a  difficult  proposition.    (2)  That  he 


can  not  be  saved  by  man— by 
or  by  others.  (8)  That  his  case,  altho 
desperate,  is  not  utterly  hopeleai ;  for 
what  man  can  not  do  for  him  God 
can  do,  all  things  to  him  being  pos- 
sible. 

There  is  something  about  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  that  has  a  dead- 
ening spiritual  influence.  The  pitiful 
passion  of  accumulation  petrifies  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul.  "They  that 
are  minded  to  be  rich  fall  into  many 
temptations" — "for  the  love  of  money 
is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil."  No  sin 
is  more  subtle  or  more  deadly  than 
the  sin  of  covetousness ;  but  such  is 
"the  deceitfulness  of  riches"  that  it 
is  seldom  acknowledged  or  confest. 
Besides,  it  usually  masquerades  in 
the  garb  of  respectability.  The  wor- 
shiper of  the  golden  god  is  apt  to 
be  found  in  the  pew  of  a  Christian 
church  and  to  be  looked  up  to  as  its 
patron  saint.  Nobody  thinks  of  him 
as  in  an  alarming  condition  spiritual- 
ly, nor  does  he  have  any  serious  con- 
cern about  himself;  yet  he  is  in 
greater  danger  from  the  constant  in- 
crease of  his  fortune  than  he  would 
be  were  he  to  lose  it  altogether. 

The  utmost,  however,  that  can  be 
taken  from  Christ's  hyperbolic  words 
regarding  a  rich  man  is  that  his  sal- 
vation, while  extremely  difficult,  is 
not  absolutely  impossible ;  for  "God's 
grace  can  surmount  such  difficulties 
as  are  impossible  for  nature  to  over- 
come." It  can  melt  the  icebound 
heart;  it  can  exercise  the  demon  of 
selfishness  and  put  in  its  place  the 
angel  of  love ;  it  can  enable  a  man  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  riches,  so  as 
to  "make  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness." 

Of  similar  import  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment proverb:  "Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  a  leopard  his 
spots?"  Of  course  not.  No  one  can 
cleanse  his  own  heart  and  life;  but 
where  he  fails  with  himself,  QoA  may 
succeed. 
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Nov.  7 — Principles  of  Christian 

Living 

(Matt  6:1-7:12) 

Almsoivino,  prayer,  and  fasting 
are  the  three  main  methods  of  the 
religious  life,  according  to  Jesus;  he 
carries  them  over  from  the  Pharisaic 
system,  but  insists  upon  inwardness 
and  sincerity  in  the  practise  of  all 
three.  Ostentation  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  a  religion  which  lives  in  the 
open  air  and  does  not  shun  notice. 
The  very  sense  that  our  faith  must 
influence  others  may  make  us  self- 
conscious  and  formal ;  in  thinking  of 
the  effect  we  wish  to  produce,  we  are 
apt  to  act  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
Hence  the  stress  laid  by  Jesus  upon 
absolute  inwardness  and  spontaneity. 
Almsgiving  involves  our  relations 
to  others,  prayer  our  relation  to 
God,  and  fasting  our  relation  to  our- 
selves— i.  e.,  the  power  of  self-disci- 
pline. 

Jesus  then  (6:19-34)  lays  down  the 
rule  for  conduct  in  the  general  world  ; 
the  way  to  avoid  worry  and  care  is 
to  care  supremely  for  the  Father's 
kingdom.  Inward  trust  in  him  and 
absolute  devotion  to  his  ends  are  the 
means  of  relief  from  worldly  anxiety. 
Note  (1)  the  connection  between 
verses  24  and  25f :  "he  who  yields  to 
unbelieving  anxiety  becomes  a  ser- 
vant of  mammon.  Therefore  I  say," 
etc.  (2)  When  Jesus  says,  "Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,"  he  does 
not  mean  that  worldly  anxiety  may 
come  second  in  order  of  attention; 
what  he  inculcates  is  the  truth  im- 
plied in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  the 


petition,  "Thy  kingdom  come"  pre- 
cedes the  petition  for  the  daily  bread. 
The  essence  of  the  whole  section  is, 
first  things  first.  For  a  Christian, 
God's  interests  are  the  supreme  con- 
cern; and  no  one  who  lives  for  them 
need  fear  neglect  at  God's  hands. 
The  ordinary  needs  of  life  are  legiti-. 
mate;  Jesus  fully  recognizes  their 
place.  But  they  are  not  the  chief  end 
of  life,  which  lies  in  devotion  to  God's 
wiU. 

The  first  twelve  verses  of  chapter 
seven  are  a  group  of  injunctions  upon 
various  matters.  (1)  Upon  the 
danger  of  censoriousness.  The  more 
conscious  Christians  are  of  practising 
a  higher  life  than  that  of  the  current 
society,  the  more  they  are  tempted  to 
be  self-righteous  and  to  judge  swiftly 
and  harshly  their  fellows  (verses  1-5). 
To  fall  into  this  temptation  means  a 
lapse  from  inward  strictness.  (2) 
The  opposite  danger  (verse  6)  of  an 
indiscriminate  temper,  which  is  blind 
to  the  difference  in  human  nature,  is 
more  lightly  touched.  (3)  The  en- 
couragement to  prayer,  based  on  the 
recognition  of  God's  fatherly  good- 
ness (verses  7-11)  is  followed  by  (4) 
a  reiteration  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
Thus,  the  sayings  move  between  the 
two  poles  of  the  religious  life,  our 
relation  to  God  and  our  relation  to 
our  fellows.  The  former  is  summed 
up  in  prayer,  which  means  the  con- 
fident, humble  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  the  Father.  From  this  follows 
the  brotherly  intereours*  betwaen 
soul  and  another. 
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Nov.  14 — The  Power  and 
Authority  of  Jesus 

(Matt  Chapters  8  and  9) 

After  giving  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  a  proof  of  what  Jeans 
taught,  Matthew  now  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe him  in  action.  The  sermon  was 
preached  with  power  and  authority 
(7:29),  as  the  audience  recognized; 
but  Jesus  could  show  his  power  in 
deeds  as  well  as  in  words.  A  series 
of  cures  (8:1-17)  is  followed  by  an 
example  of  his  stringent  demands 
upon  those  who  sought  to  be  his  ad- 
herents (8:18-22).  Then  comes  a 
proof  of  his  power  over  nature  (8 :23- 
27  )y  and  over  human  nature  (8:28- 
34).  The  ninth  chapter  begins  with 
a  fresh  instance  of  his  power  over 
disease  (verses  1-8),  followed  by  his 
choice  of  Matthew  (verse  9),  who 
rises  without  a  word  from  his  tax- 
ofiBce,  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mand. 

Two  other  cures  are  described 
(verses  18-33),  but  Matthew  is  care- 
ful to  add  two  proofs  of  Christ's 
authority  as  a  teacher  (verses  10-17, 
35-38). 

Note  these  points.  (1)  The  story 
of  the  cure  of  the  leper  (8  :l-4)  is  an 
illustration  in  practise  of  5:17,  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  Jewish 
law,  which  he  formally  recognizes  as 
valid  for  the  time  being.  (2)  The 
story  of  the  cure  of  the  centurion's  * 
servant  (8:5-13)  is  not  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  faith  whose  prayer  is 
answered  (7:7)  but  of  the  friendly 
attitude  of  Jesus  to  non-Jewish  ap- 
plicants :  he  recognizes  faith  wherever 
he  finds  it.  (3)  The  thought  of  8 :17 
may  be  illustrated  by  Father 
Damien's  remark :  **When  I  preach  to 
my  people,  I  do  not  say  *My  brethren' 
as  you  do,  but  *we  lepers.'  "  (4)  The 
incident  of  8 :18-22  proves  that  Jesus 
never  attempted  to  minimize  the 
hardships  of  his  service  in  order  to 
win  recruits,  and  that  he  insisted 
upon  absolute  devotion  as  the  con- 


dition of  entering  his  service.     He 
reserved  the  right  of  laying  down  the 
terms  of  service.  (5)  The  vital  signif- 
icance of  faith  is  brought  out  in  the 
reproach   of   8:26    (*^Why   are   you 
afraid  t    How  little  you  trust  God !"  ) 
and  in  the  swift  response  to  the  faith 
shown  by  the  friends  of  the  paralytic 
man  (9:2).     (6)  'Tublicans"  means 
tax-collectors,  an  unpopular  profes- 
sion and  one  which  was  notorious  for 
corruption,  as  the  business  of  gather- 
ing the  dues  allowed  peculation  and 
over-charging  to  be  practised.     But 
Jesus  declines  to  be  warned  of  inter- 
course    with     disreputable     people 
(9:12,  13).     "Rabbis,"  as  a  modem 
Jewish  scholar  puts  it,  **would  have 
been  chary  of  intercourse  with  such 
men  at  all  times,  but  especially  at 
meals.  For  the  meal  was  not  regarded 
simply  as  a  satisfaction  of  physical 
needs.    It  was  a  service  as  well,  con- 
secrated by  benedictions."    Jesus  felt 
the  repulsive  side  of  these  men's  trade 
and  reputation,  but,  as  he  says,    a 
doctor  does  not  shrink  from  handling 
a  patient.     (7)    The  sayings  on  fastr 
ing  (9:14-17)  elaborate  what  he  has 
already  said  in  6 :17,  18.    There  is  a 
place  for  fasting  in  this  religion,  but 
it  must  be  spontaneous,  not  formal, 
if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value.    Also,  he 
continues,  my  religion  is  so  new  that 
it  demands  new  methods  of  expres- 
sion; it  is  worse  than  useless  to  try 
to  make  it  blend  with  any  older  form, 
however  consecrated  by  usage.     (8) 
Faith  is  again  emphasized  in  the  two 
cures  (verses  22,  28  and  29) ;  it  is  the 
condition  for  his  power  operating  in 
human  life.     (9)  The  last  paragraph 
(9:35-38)  is  significant  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  pity.     Compassion  some- 
times moved  him  to  cure  disease  or  to 
allay  hunger.    But  a  deeper  need  of 
human  life  was  for  instruction  in  the 
truth  of  God,  and  teaching  no  less 
than  charity  was  a  channel  for  the 
tide  of  his  pity. 
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Nov.  »1—The  Twelve  Sent 

Forth 

(Matt.  Chapter  10) 

The  commission  of  the  twelve  is 
motivated  by  9 :37,  38.  Jesus  desires 
to  prepare  the  people  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  by  a  national  mission 
of  repentance,  for  which  he  requires 
the  special  aid  of  twelve  disciples. 
Their  names  (1-4)  are  given,  and 
then  their  instructions. 

In  the  list,  the  two  pairs  of 
brothers  come  first;  last  of  all  Simon 
the  Zealot  (not  '^he  Caiiaanite")  and 
Judas  of  Kerioth  (the  only  non- 
Galilean)  are  named. 

The  instructions  begin  by  confining 
the  mission  to  Israel ;  the  twelve  were 
to  concentrate  their  efforts,  in  this 
special  mission,  upon  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  A  strict  word  about 
their  means  of  support  (verses  8-10) 
follows.  Jesus  adopts  the  rabbinic 
principle  of  refusing  to  take  money 
in  paymcQt  for  teaching;  he  forbids 
them  from  either  taking  or  accepting 
remuneration,  having  probably  in 
view  the  kind  of  professional,  relig- 
ious begging  in  the  East.  The  in- 
scriptions tell  us,  for  example,  of  one 
"servant"  of  a  Syrian  goddess  who 
boasts  of  a  lucrative  expedition  on 
behalf  of  his  lady,  each  tour  having 
brought  in  seventy  wallets'  full.  All 
the  disciples  are  to  accept  is  their 
support;  "the  workman  deserves  his 
rations.'*  Also,  the  disciples  are  not 
to  change  their  lodgings  in  a  town, 
but  to  stay  in  the  first  house  all  the 
time; — a  practical  counsel,  for  they 
might  be  tempted  to  change  into  bet- 
ter rooms.  He  also  (verse  12f.)  con- 
templates the  possibility,  indeed  the 
probability,  of  indifference  and  hos- 
tility. Indeed,  the  latter  and  larger 
half  of  his  instructions  are  devoted 
to  this  side  of  their  mission.  In  this 
section  the  following  points  are  noted : 

(1)  It  is  implied  ("for  my  sake," 
verse  18)  that  their  preaching  is  in 
the  name  of  Jesus. 


(2)  The  phrase,  '^ut  them  to 
death"  (versQ  21)  implies  judicial 
process — children  prosecuting  their 
parents  in  court. 

(3)  "When  they  persecute  you  in 
one  city,  flee  to  the  next"  (verse  23) 
is  a  word  against  needlessly  throwing 
away  their  lives.  The  advice  may  be 
used  to  shelter  cowardice,  but  it  is 
legitimate  nevertheless;  it  sometimes 
requires  as  much  moral  courage  to 
preserve  one's  life  as  to  risk  it.  Il- 
lustrations of  this  saying  in  apostolic 
practise  are  to  be  found  in  Acts  9 :30, 
12 :17,  and  19 :31. 

(4)  The  disciples  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fare  as  their  Master  fared 
(verses  24,  25).  This  is  the  first  line 
of  heroic  encouragement:  Jesus  does 
not  ask  from  them  any  more  than  he 
himself  endures  in  the  service  of  God. 

(5)  The  second  line  of  encoul'age- 
ment  is  (verses  26,  27)  that  they  can 
trust  fheir  message;  it  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed openly,  and  no  human  op- 
position vdll  avail  to  silence  them  or 
to  crush  it. 

(6)  The  third  line  of  encourage- 
ment (verses  28-33)  is  mixed  with  a 
warning;  trust  God,  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  you,  and  let  your  only 
fear  be  the  fear  of  failing  him. 

(7)  The  heroic  note  sounds  in  the 
closing  verses  (verses  34-42).  Jesus 
has  promises,  but  they  are  only  for 
the  heroic  and  whole-hearted.  The 
last  three  verses  refer  in  a  wider 
sweep  to  those  who  are  hospitable 
toward  the  evangelists.  "These  little 
ones"  is  a  reference  to  the  social 
status  of  the  twelve;  anyone  who  sees 
in  them  an  object  of  charity  and  a 
deserving  recipient  of  kindness  will 
be  rewarded,  even  tho  they  have  no 
rabbinic  credentials. 


Nov.  28 — How  Jesus  Was 
Received 

(Matt.  Chapters  11  and  12) 

The  Galilean  mission  of  Jesus  met 
with  a  mixed  reception,  which,  upon 
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the  whole,  was  unfavorable  to  him, 
John  the  Baptist  in  prison  was  un- 
certain whether  the  news  of  his  work 
really  justified  belief  in  him  as  the 
Messiah.  The  works  he  did  were  not 
those  which  John  had  expected.  Jesus 
deals  with  this  prejudice  frankly  and 
gently,  hinting  John's  mission  now 
belonged  to  the  past  (verses  2-15). 

Jesus  then  associates  himself  with 
his  prerunner  John,  in  order  to 
criticize  the  capricious  and  childish 
attitude  of  the  Pharisees  to  both 
stages  of  the  movement  (verses  IB- 
IS). He  sternly  proceeds  to  denounce 
the  towns  of  the  district  for  their 
refusal  to  believe  in  him,  after  all  he 
had  done,  (verses  20-24),  and  then 
turns  to  the  encouraging  aspect  of  a 
few,  humble,  simple  souls  who  had 
received  his  message  (verses  25-30). 
The  discouraging  reception  has  not 
abated  his  own  faith  in  his  mission; 
''all  things  have  been  handed  over  to 
me  by  my  Father.''  His  consciousness 
of  being  Ood's  Son  is  unimpaired. 
And  it  is  in  the  serene  strength  of  this 
faith  that  he  goes  on  to  confront  the 
needs  of  men.  Verse  27  must  never 
be  separated  from  verse  28.  The 
Jesus  who  says  to  men,  "CJome  to  me," 
is  the  Jesus  who  is  sure  of  his  unique 
revelation  and  commission  from  the 
Father  in  heaven.  His  religion  is  not 
for  the  self-satisfied  and  learned,  but 
for  the  humble,  and  Jesus  himself  is 
humble — not  patronizing.  He  offers 
men  his  "yoke,'*  or  way  of  taking  life. 
The  Pharisees  were  reducing  religion 
to  a  scholastic  business,  difficult  to 
understand,  burdensome  by  reason  of 
its  manifold  regulations  and  ritual 
elaboration.  Jesus  appeals  to  the 
human  soul  to  try  his  simple  way  of 
faith  in  God;  only,  he  does  not  say, 
"(3o  to  God  as  I  have  gone,  and  you 
will  find  faith  is  simple.*'  He  says, 
"CJome  to  me." 

The  opposition  of  the  Pharisees 
then  comes  to  a  head.  The  stages  of 
the  conflict  are  described  in  chapter 


12,  first  two  Sabbaths-scenes  (verses 
1-8,  9-14)  I  and  then  the  deliberate 
charge  levelled  by  his  opponents  that 
he  was  able  to  work  miracles  only 
because  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil.  The  incisive  answer  to  this 
charge  is  (1)  that  it  would  be  absxird 
of  Satan  to  defeat  his  own  ends^  and 
(2)  that  the  Pharisees  themselves 
practised  exorcism.  This  refusal  to 
recognize  goodness  when  they  saw  it 
is  called  the  unforgivable  sin;  Jesos 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  heart  so 
hardened  and  malignant  that  they 
were  beyond  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness. He  then  (verses  39-42)  lays 
emphasis  upon  the  lost  opportunities 
of  the  age  in  denying  himself  to  be 
God's  representative,  and  warns  his 
contemporaries  that  this  refusal  to 
accept  him  lays  them  open  to  a  tragic 
degeneration  (verses  43-45).  The 
theme  of  the  passage  is  the  serious- 
ness of  being  confronted  with  his 
claims  and  person. 

Even  his  mother  and  brother 
(verses  46-50)  apparently  are  out- 
siders. Jesus  defines  passionately  who 
belong  to  his  holy  family — ^it  is  those 
who  do  God's  will — ^an  echo  and  il- 
lustration of  7 :21.  Thus  the  section 
closes  with  a  picture  of  Jesus  mis- 
understood if  not  rejected  by  his  own 
family.  Henceforth  his  chosen  inti- 
mates are  those  bound  to  him  not  by 
birth  by  by  a  common  loyalty  to  the 
divine  will. 


The  Orient  in  Bible  Times^ 

Kipling  in  '^The  English  Flag^  perti- 
nentlj  asks: 

"What  should  they  know  of  England 
who  only  England  knowf 

Similarly  the  author  of  this  book  scdght 
have  asked,  what  know  they  of  Palestine 
(as  the  Bible  land)  who  only  Palestine 
knowf  Por  Palestine,  at  the  geographieal 
jnnetion  of  East  with  West  and  the  eom- 
mereial  Jonetion  of  Asia  and  Enrope  with 
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Africa^  was  in  Bible  times  what  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  and  Phe- 
nicia  and  Greece  and  Borne  made  it,  Su* 
merian,  Semite,  and  Aryan  all  left  on  its 
fabric  their  sign  manual,  and  their  eon* 
tact  is  imprest  on  almost  every  page  of 
its  Biblical  period  of  history. 

The  Oriental  world  in  Bible  times  is 
here  given  ''in  panorama."  The  ''story  of 
the  Early  East"  is  told  "to  give  a  rapid, 
unified  impression  of  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Biblical  world."  A  text-book  is 
clearly  intended,  for  the  chapters  close 
with  some  penetrating  quiz-questions  and 
a  book  list  that  illustrates  rather  than  ex* 
hausts  the  chapter  topic.  Following  the 
order  usual  in  such  cases,  the  first  chapter 
is  general,  and  relates  the  oldest  civiliza- 
tions to  modem  interest.  Three  chapters 
cover  Egypt  and  its  relations  with  Asia 
prior  to  1500  B.c.  Four  treat  of  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  culture  and  its  ef- 
fects on  Palestine.  Chapter  IX  and  X 
cover  the  Persian  period  and  the  people 
who  were  neighbors  of  Palestine  by  com- 
merce or  propinquity.  Five  chapters  dis- 
cuss the  Hebrews  and  the  Jews  in  his- 
torical sequence  and  as  affected  by  the 
civilizations  which  environed  them.  The 
closing  chapter  sets  forth  the  Politioal 
Background  for  New  Testament  Times. 

The  writing  is  unpretentious,  simple, 
pedagogic.  Its  interest  is  broad,  taking  in 
not  only  Hebrew  but  world  relations,  not 
only  dynastic  but  popular  affairs,  reaching 
into  the  courses  of  trade,  politics,  social 
institutions,  and  the  currents  of  interna- 
tionalism. It  is  suitable  as  a  first  book  for 
theological  students  or  for  the  higher 
classes  in  Sunday-schools.  That  for  so  good 
a  book  a  better  map  was  not  procured  is  a 
pity.  And  the  index  might  profitably  have 
been  extended.  The  thirty  illustrations, 
all  modem,  are  really  illustrative,  topo- 
graphically and  otherwise,  of  "the  East 
which  changeth  not." 


New  England  Theology 

With  an  its  inteBeetual  vigor  and  its 
moral  and  spiritual  earnestness  the  New 
England  theology  had  a  fatal  defect  which 
had  much  to  do  with  its  decadence.  It 
allowed  itself  to  drift  into  scholasticism. 
Its    refinements    and    "improvements"    im- 


proved it  further  and  further  away  from 
human  life  and  from  enlarging  knowledge. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  when  truth  is 
made  subservient  to  system.  No  science  can 
maintain  its  integrity  and  vitality  unless  it 
continually  returns  to  its  experiential  data 
and  adjusts  itself  to  them  and  to  the  con- 
cepts of  the  age. 

The  scholastic  habit  led  to  extravagance 
and  unreality — an  unreality  more  easily 
felt  than  refuted.  Whether  the  theologians 
themselves  felt  it  or  not,  the  people  did, 
and  were  alienated.  Professor  Bliss  Perry, 
in  his  discerning  volume,  "The  American 
Mind,"  illustrates  the  growing  revolt 
against  this  theology  by  Sam  Lawson's 
comment  on  preaching: 

"'Wal,'  said  Sam,  'Parson  Simpson's  a 
smart  man;  but  I  tell  you,  it's  kind  o'  dis- 
couragin'.  Why,  he  said  our  state  and  con- 
dition by  nature  was  just  like  this :  We  was 
clear  down  in  a  well  fifty  feet  deep,  and  all 
the  sides  round  nothin'  but  glare  ice;  and 
we  was  under  immediate  obligations  to  get 
out,  'cause  we  was  free,  voluntary  agents. 
But  nobody  ever  had  got  out,  and  nobody 
would,  unless  the  Lord  reached  down  and 
took  'em.  And  whether  he  would  or  not  no- 
body could  tell;  it  was  all  sovereignty.  He 
said  there  wasn't  one  in  a  hundred, — ^not  one 
in  ten  thousand, — that  would  be  saved. 
Lordy  Massy,  says  I  to  myself,  if  that's  so, 
they're  any  of  'em  welcome  to  my  chance. 
And  so  I  kind  o'  ris  up  and  come  out.' " 

That  is  what  happened  to  the  New  En- 
gland theology.  The  American  mind  "kind  o' 
ris  up"  and  came  out  from  an  atmosphere 
of  such  chill  and  gloom,  such  unreality  and 
oppressiveness,  that  normal  instincts  and 
activities  could  not  live  in  it.  The  New 
England  theology  as  a  system  was  unques- 
tionably a  light,  a  broken  light,  of  trath. 
But  it  stained  the  white  radiance  of 
eternity  with  doctrines  so  darkly  colored 
with  scholastic  obscurities  and  the  gloom  of 
sin  that  the  spirit  could  no  longer  make  use 
of  it.  While  it  was  engaged  with  its  def- 
initions and  improvements  and  corollaries 
a  new  and  more  humane  and  manageable 
world  was  gradually  evolving.  Science  was 
making  rapid  progress.  New  knowledge  of 
nature  and  human  nature  was  making 
ancient  good  uncouth.  All  this  had  its  cer- 
tain efFeet. — Intemationdl  Congregational 
Council,  CommisHon  on  CongregationaUam 
and  Theology, 
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Nov.  7 — What  Money  Does 

ScRiPTUiiE  Befebences:  Among  the  Serip- 
tiire  references  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment bearing  on  the  question  of  money  and 
eervice,  we  have  selected  the  following: 
Gen.  23:M6;  47:13-26;  Num.  3:44-51; 
Matt.  22:15-22;  25:14-29;  Mark  12:41-44; 
Luke  16:1-13;  1  Tim.  6:10. 

Neveb  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  has  there  been  so  much  interest  in 
the  United  States  in  moneys  of  different 
kinds  and  in  the  science  of  money  as  since 
the  Great  War.  During  ordinary  times  many 
thousands  of  our  people  travel  abroad  and 
become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
English  poundy  the  French  franc,  the  Ital- 
ian lira,  the  Norwegian  krone,  and  other 
moneys,  but  during  and  since  the  Great  War 
millions  of  Americans  have  become  familiar 
with  shillings  and  francs  and  marks  and 
have  learned  that  under  varying  conditions 
these  moneys  change  their  values  sometimes 
with  a  most  startling  rapidity.  Not  a  few 
of  our  soldiers,  T.  M.  C.  A.  workers  and  Bed 
Cross  men  and  women  have  become  so 
familiar  with  these  fluctuations  that  they 
have  been  tempted  into  watching  the  money 
market  with  almost  as  arduous  attention  as 
do  many  of  the  people  whom  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  calling  "Wall  Street 
gamblers."  And  yet  this  is  all  very  natural 
and  the  question  is  almost  as  interesting 
scientiflcally  and  historically  as  it  is  from 
the  profit  point  of  view. 

What  is  money  f  One  of  the  most  in- 
genious ways  of  explaining  money  was 
shown  by  one  of  the  great  English  monetary 
experts  when  he  said  ^Money  is  what  money 
does,"  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  as 
simply  as  possible  the  various  kinds  of  work 
done  by  money  in  a  modem  commercial  com- 
munity; he  outlined  the  functions  of  money. 

1.  Money  serves  first  in  practically  every 
purchase  or  sale  as  a  standard  for  the  mea- 
surement of  value.  A  lady  asks  a  clerk  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  says  "twelve 
dollars"  and  he  gives  to  her  the  price  of  the 
shoes  in  terms  of  monetary  unit,  one  dollar, 
price  being  value  expreet  in  terms  of  money. 


He  might  have  said,  "This  pair  of  shoes 
is  worth  the  same  as  sixty  pounds  of  sugar"; 
or  "The  value  of  the  shoes  is  the  same  as 
the  value  of  that  waist  or  as  three  pairs  of 
silk  stockings";  but  any  such  statement,  as 
we  all  know,  would  be  more  or  less  confusing 
and  would  probably  not  convey  any  definite 
idea.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  uses  as  his 
measure  or  standard  of  value  the  dollar,  we 
are  all  so  accustomed  to  exchanging  goods 
of  all  kinds  for  dollars,  and  dollars  for  all 
kinds  of  goods,  that  we  have  a  definite  eon- 
ception  of  the  worth  of  a  dollar.  Of  course, 
if  we  wish  to  be  more  precise,  we  can  say 
that  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  a 
doUar  is  25.8  grains  of  gold,  .900  fine;  but 
inasmuch  as  we  usually  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  value  of  gold  excepting  that 
represented  in  the  dollar  or  in  certain  kinds 
of  jewelry,  it  would  not  give  a  clear  idea  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  person;  whereas 
if  we  use  the  word  dollar,  we  are  so  ac- 
customed to  seeing  what  it  does  in  the  ex- 
change of  goods  that  we  have  a  definite 
conception  of  its  worth.  The  first  function 
of  money  then  is  to  serve  as  a  standard  of 
value. 

2.  From  what  has  already  been  said  we 
note  that  the  chief  use  for  this  standard  of 
value  is  that  it  shall  serve  as  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
without  any  law  we  find  that  in  practically 
every  country,  even  in  earlier  stages  of 
civilization,  some  one  article  that  practically 
everybody  wants  (so  that  if  one  has  an 
extra  amount  on  hand  one  is  sure  to  be  able 
to  sell  it  to  some  other  person  for  other 
goods)  serves  or  has  served  as  a  standard 
by  which  exchanges  are  effected.  In  the 
early  days  the  standard  which  became  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  pastoral  countries 
was  sometimes  cows,  sometimes  sheep.  Every- 
body wanted  cows  or  sheep.  Among  our 
native  Indians  it  was  strings  of  beads  used 
for  decoration  first,  later  primarily  in  ex- 
change. After  commerce  and  business  de- 
veloped and  many  ehanges  were  made,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  standard  ahoold  be 
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made  of  some  material  that  eoiild  be 
sab-divided  without  loss^  to  that  change 
could  be  made.  It  was  difficult  to  make 
small  change  when  cows  were  the  standard, 
but  gold  was  easily  divided  without  loss  and 
80  was  silver  and  also  copper.  These  metals 
have  graduallj  been  adopted  as  civilization 
developed.  The  materials  used  as  standards 
are  all  of  them  beautiful  in  themselves  and 
can  be  used  as  ornaments.  All  of  them 
can  be  kept  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
without  loss.  All  of  them  can  be  tested  as 
to  their  quality.  They  are  still  serving  as 
standards  in  most  countries  and  are  the 
chief  materials  used  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change in  business.  Without  such  a  medium 
of  exchange  we  must  barter.  When  a  man 
wants  to  buy  any  article  that  his  neighbor 
has,  he  must  provide  himself  with  TOme  goods 
that  his  neighbor  wants,  and  he  may  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  those  goods;  but 
inasmuch  as  owing  to  custom  and  the  nature 
of  the  article  everyone  wants  the  money  ma- 
terial, if  one  has  that,  he  can  buy  anything 
that  is  for  sale. 

3.  In  many  cases  we  wish  to  borrow  money 
with  the  idea  of  paying  it  back  after  days 
or  months  or  years,  or  we  may  purchase 
something  and  agree  to  pay  for  it  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  It  is  desirable  then  that 
we  have  some  standard  for  deferred  pay- 
ments so  that  we  may  have  in  the  terms  of 
our  contract  something  that  may  be  ac- 
curately known  at  the  end  of  the  fixt 
period.  Of  course  we  may  make  a  contract 
to  pay  a  debt  in  cordwood  or  potatoes  or 
wheat.  In  fact  on  the  Boards  of  Trade  or 
Stock  Exchanges  people  agree  to  deliver 
wheat  or  corn  or  shares  of  railroad  stock, 
but,  generally  speaking,  contracts  are  made 
for  the  delivery  of  money  in  fthe  future.  Even 
if  we  agree  to  deliver  such  goods  as  those 
mentioned  above,  there  is  usually  TOme  price 
fixt  in  terms  of  money  to  that  if  the  goods 
can  not  be  delivered  the  penalty  may  bo 
reckoned  in  terms  of  money.  This  then,  is  the 
third  thing  that  money  does;  it  serves  as 
a  standard  of  deferred  payments. 

4.  In  many  countries  banks  are  rarely 
found  and  if  people  wish  to  save  so  as  to 
become  capitalists  in  the  future  they  must 
hoard  values.  People  may  hoard  jewels; 
they  may  hoard  food,  but  most  foods  are 
perishable;  they  may  hoard  rare  pictures, 
but  these  are  not   readily  salable,  so  that  in 


countries  where  hoarding  is  common  it  wiU 
usually  be  found  that  these  durable  metals 
which  do  not  readily  lose  their  quality  are 
generally  selected  for  the  purpose  of  hoard- 
ing. We  have  then  this  fourth  function 
that  money  performs — ^it  serves  often  as  a 
store  of  value. 

In  these  days  we  seldom  see  gold  coined 
into  money  and  yet  we  know  that  we  have 
the  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  coins. 
In  the  case  of  the  standard  money,  gold  in 
this  country  and  in  the  leading  European 
countries,  the  real  standard  is  the  number 
of  grains  of  pure  gold  in  a  coin.  In  the 
larger  payments,  especially  in  international 
trade,  often  this  gold  is  not  coined  but  is 
simply  molded  into  bars  and  dealt  in  by 
weight.  But  it  is  not  practicable  for  each 
perTOU  to  test  the  quality  of  the  gold  or 
silver  he  uses  nor  to  use  scales  to  weigh  it 
out,  altho  even  to-day  in  the  interior  of 
China  men  do  carry  scales  to  weigh  out  sil- 
ver, and  TOmetimes  a  chisel  or  hatchet  to 
cut  it  into  pieces  for  small  payments;  but 
that  is  not  convenient.  The  government, 
therefore,  in  most  countries  puts  a  number 
of  grains  of  gold  or  silver  of  a  certain  stand- 
ard quality  into  a  coin  with  its  stamp  upon 
it;  and  the  government  in  that  way  certifies 
that  this  coin  has  to  many  grains  of  gold 
or  silver  of  such  quality,  and  then  we  count 
these  coins  without  any  difficulty.  That  is 
really  the  part  that  the  government  plays  in 
connection  with  the  standard  TOins.  It 
TOmetimes  charges  a  small  fee,  TOigniorage, 
for  doing  this  work  of  coining,  but  it  is 
merely  a  manner  of  certification. 

Government  notes  or  bank  notes  are  prom- 
ises to  xwy  on  demand  to  many  of  theTO 
certified  coins,  but  they  are  not  real  money. 
They  do  mme  of  the  things  that  money 
does;  they  may  serve  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change for  the  time  being,  but  only  because 
they  represent  the  real  money.  Money  is 
then  whatever  money  does. 


Nov.  14 — Money  in  Different 

Lands 

In  noting  the  various  kinds  of  work  that 
money  does,  or  the  functions  of  money,  it 
has  already  become  evident  that  the  articles 
adopted  by  custom  or  by  law  as  money  will 
of  necessity  be  dependent  upon  the  occupa- 
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tions  of  the  people  and  their  stage  of  eivUi- 
aation.  In  the  hunting  etage  it  ia  clear 
thaty  aelde  perhape  from  eertain  weapons, 
the  chief  article  of  such  general  use  that 
it  would  be  in  nniversal  demand  would  be 
something  connected  with  the  food  supply 
or  game.  Inasmuch  as  meat  itself  is  very 
perishable  and  as  the  skins  or  furs  of  wild 
animals  have  a  constant  use  for  clothing,  we 
find  that  skins  or  hides  have  generally 
been  used  for  money  by  people  in  the 
hunting  stage. 

We  have  already  noted  that  peoples  in 
the  pastoral  or  agricultural  stage  for  sim- 
ilar reasons  accepted  oxen  or  sheep  as  the 
standard  by  which  they  measured  values  and 
effected  exchanges.  Certain  grains  also, 
such  as  wheat  or  corn,  have  been  accepted. 
In  the  earlier  colonial  days  in  Yirginfai,  it 
will  be  recalled,  tobacco  was  flxt  by  law  as 
a  medium  in  which  taxes  might  be  paid. 

It  has  often  been  the  case  that  articles  of 
ornamentation  were  in  so  general  demand 
that  they  could  perform  such  functions.  In 
certain  countries  whales'  teeth  or  strings  of 
beads  made  from  the  teeth  of  animals  have 
been  so  used;  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
even  the  standard  metals  of  the  present  day, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  also 
largely  used  for  the  making  of  articles  of 
ornamentation  or  house  use. 

AH  of  these  considerations  raise  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metals 
or  articles  that  are  to  be  used  as  the  mone- 
tary standard.  One  need  do  little  more  than 
enumerate  these  qualities.  Professor  Jev- 
ons,  many  years  ago  in  his  admirable  book. 
Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange, 
enumerated  in  what  he  considered  the  order 
of  their  importance  certain  properties  of 
the  most  suitable  monetary  articles:  utility 
and  value,  portability,  indestructibility, 
homogeneity,  divisibility,  stability  of  value, 
and  cognizability.  It  will  be  seen  without 
argument  that  if  a  certain  article  is  to  be- 
come one  of  wide  circulation,  one  that  can 
be  used  for  making  change  in  case  of  need, 
also  one  that  may  be  used  as  a  standard  of 
deferred  payments,  the  qualities  mentioned 
are  the  most  desirable.  AH  of  these  qual* 
ities  are  possest  to  a  high  degree  by 
gold,  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  by  silver. 

As  a  result  of  its  possessing  these  qual- 
ities,  gold  has  been  accepted  as  the  mone- 


tary standard  of  all  the  important  nations 
of  the  world  with  one  exception;  silver  re- 
mains the  monetaiy  standard  of  Gbisa. 
Even  China,  for  a  period  now  of  almost 
twenty  years,  has  been  seriously  considering 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  The 
government  has  even  adopted  resdlutionB  to 
that  effect  and  certain  preliminary  steps 
have  already  been  taken. 

For  the  convenience  of  trade  among  the 
different  nations,  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
most  important  ones  should  have  monetary 
units  of  the  same  value,  but  as  yet  little 
has  been  done  in  that  oonneetion.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  in  Europe,  the  so-called  Latin 
Union,  consisting  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece,  all  of  which  have 
adopted  a  monetary  unit  identieal  in 
weight  and  quality,  the  gold  unit  contain- 
ing .3226  grammes,  .900  fine. 

The  United  States  dollar  contains  1.672 
grammes  of  gold,  .900  fine.  The  British 
pound  has  a  weight  of  7.988  grammes,  and 
a  fineness  of  .916^.  The  German  mark 
weighs  .398  grammes,  and  is  .900  fine.  In 
their  own  lands  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  give  the  weights  in  terms  of 
grains,  one  gramme  being  equal  to  15.438 
grains. 

The  reason  why  these  various  nations  have 
different  standards  is,  of  course,  historic 
They  started  independently,  and  for  various 
reasons  of  convenience— of  suitability  to 
the  standard  of  living  at  the  time,  and 
similar  causes — they  adopted  these  different 
units  which  through  custom  and  political  and 
business  inertia  have  remained.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  in 
the  standards  of  civilization  of  any  of  these 
and  of  a  number  of  other  countries  to  make 
it  in  the  least  difficult  for  them  all  to 
adopt  the  same  standard.  And  yet  there 
seems  no  overwhelming  reason  vdiy  they 
should  adopt  the  one  standard.  In  impor- 
tant international  dealings,  when  it  comes 
to  the  buying  and  selling  on  a  large  scale 
between  the  different  countries  and  the 
settling  of  international  trade  balances, 
gold  is  handled  practically  in  bulk,  by 
weight  and  fineness.  The  chief  eompliea- 
tions,  of  course,  eome  from  the  difficulties 
of  bookkeeping,  but  those  have  been  so  care- 
fully worked  out  in  detailed  f  oimnlm  and 
tables  that  the  difficulties  are  smalL 

The  relative  value  of  these  different  onits, 
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BO  far  AB  the  standard  moneys  are  concerned, 
depends  Bubetantially  upon  the  quantity  of 
the  standard  metal  that  each  contains  and 
its  quality  as  determined  by  the  amount  of 
alloy.  On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  the 
standard  coin,  each  country  must  have,  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  coins  of  lesser 
Talue  (change),  usually  made  of  different 
metals,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  with  proper 
alloys  being  the  chief  metals  used. 

It  is  customary  that  these  smaller  coins  be 
^oken"  coins;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  be- 
ing given  fun  proportionate  weight  and 
value,  they  are  of  much  less  bullion  value  in 
accordance  with  their  weight.  They  pass 
at  the  same  proportionate  value  in  exchange 
because  the  governments  agree  to  accept 
them  up  to  certain  amounts  at  the  same 
value  as  the  standard  unit,  and  in  many 
cases  the  holder  of  them  may  at  will  ex- 
change them  for  the  standard  unit.  This 
exchangeability,  of  course,  makes  them  a 
mere  token  of  value  and  easily  maintains 
their  value  in  exchange.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, the  same  rules  maintain  the  value  of 
government  notes,  which  are  mere  promises 
to  pay  on  demand  to  the  holder  of  the  note  a 
certain  number  of  the  standard  coins. 

These  notes  are  issued  by  the  government 
primarily  for  the  convenience  of  citizens, 
paper  being  much  easier  to  carry  than 
metal,  especially  if  the  denominations  are 
large.  In  some  cases  they  practically  amount 
to  certificates  of  deposit,  the  government 
holding  in  its  treasury  gold  or  silver  to  the 
full  value  of  the  note,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
gold  certificates.  More  geneially^  how- 
ever, in  foreign  countries,  and  in  our 
own  country  since  the  establishment  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system,  notes  are 
issued  through  government  banks,  redeem- 
able on  demand.  It  has  been  found  in  all 
countries,  however,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence extending  over  long  periods  of  time, 
that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  notes  is 
likely  to  be  presented  at  the  same  time.  In 
consequence,  the  banks  need  keep  in  reserve 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  in  actual 
gold  coins.  Under  our  Federal  Reserve  law, 
40  per  cent,  is  held  ample ;  under  earlier  laws, 
33^  per  cent,  was  considered  sufficient. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  and  for  the 
saving  of  expense,  relatively  speaking,  little 
aetnal  money  or  even  bank  notes  are  used,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  debts  being  paid 


in  checks,  that  is  in  orders  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  an  individual  named  on  the 
check  drawn  upon  a  bank  where  one  keeps 
a  credit.  In  international  trade,  the  expres- 
sion ''bill  of  exchange"  is  used  in  practically 
the  same  sense  ae  ''check"  in  home  trade.  Inas- 
much as  checks  on  different  banks  are  drawn 
in  very  large  numbers,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  will  be  thousands  of  bills  of  exchange 
issued  daily  in  large  international  trade, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  great  saving 
can  be  made  by  simply  reckoning  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  both  sides  through  add- 
ing up  and  balancing  checks  each  against 
the  other,  and  then  effecting  the  balance  of 
payments  by  the  transfer  of  actual  money. 
In  home  trade,  in  our  large  business  centers, 
this  reckoning  and  exchange  and  settling  of 
balances  is  made  through  our  clearing  houses. 
In  international  exchange,  the  settlements 
in  ordinary  times  are  effected  automatically, 
practically,  by  the  relative  amounts  of  pay- 
ments to  be  made  between  the  different 
countries.  If,  for  example,  it  were  found, 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  ^ny  special  period,  that  there  are 
far  more  orders  for  money  to  be  paid  out  by 
bankers  and  business  houses  in  Great 
Britain  (on  orders  written  in  the  United 
States  upon  Great  Britain),  than  vice  versa, 
people  would  be  inclined  to  pay  less  for 
orders  upon  Great  Britain,  (inasmuch  as 
there  would  be  so  many  of  them  in  the  mar- 
ket  to  be  bought),  than  if  the  conditions 
were  exactly  reversed.  This  relative  demand 
for  bills  of  exchange  leads  people  to  pay  a 
little  bit  more  or  a  little  bit  less  in  order 
to  meet  the  conditions.  A  pound  sterling 
on  it  a  metal  value  is  worth  4.8665  dollars. 
If,  however,  these  orders  on  Great  Britain 
are  somewhat  scarce  in  the  market,  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  shipping  gold  to 
pay  debts  there  people  will  pay  $4.88,  or 
even  $4.89,  possibly  as  high  as  $4.90  a  pound 
sterling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  these  orders  in  the  mar- 
ket and  people  having  them  to  sell  are 
anxious  to  get  cash,  they  would  take  instead 
of  $4,866,  $4.85,  possibly  even  $4.84.  The 
limit  of  variation  in  ordinary  times  would, 
of  course,  be  fixt  by  the  cost  of  shipping 
gold,"  and  that  cost  is  usually  about  two 
cents  a  pound  sterling. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  money  are  relatively  simple.    Ths 
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eomplieations  seem  to  come  from  the  reckon- 
ings and  from  the  keeping  track  of  sueh 
enormons  pajrments  as  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  great  countries. 


Nov.  21 — Money  and  the  High 
Cost  of  living 

Most  writers  on  the  high  cost  of  living 
have  given  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  infla- 
tion in  the  monetary  supply  and  inflation  of 
credits  which  makes  the  monetary  supply 
more  efficient.  The  question  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  demands  special  consideration. 

Some  of  our  witty  writers  have  ventured 
the  opinion  that  the  real  difficulty  was  not 
the  high  cost  of  living  but  the  cost  of 
high  living.  People,  in  fact,  are  living 
upon  a  much  higher  standard  than  before 
the  war.  Of  course,  with  an  advancing  civ- 
ilization we  expect  that  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  improve.  This  improvement  is  often 
made  largely  through  the  influence  of  new 
inventions  without  any  special  increase  of 
expenditures.  Lighting  by  electricity,  auto- 
mobiles of  whatever  grade,  abundance  of 
pure  water  in  ordinary  dwellings,  bath  tubs, 
and  many  other  present  day  necessities  for 
practically  all  classes  in  the  population  ex- 
cepting the  very  poor  were  luxuries  only  for 
the  rich  a  decade  or  two  ago.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtless  true  that  aside  from  these 
normal  improvements  in  the  standard  of 
living  the  special  conditions  created  by  the 
war  led  to  many  extravagances,  even  in  many 
eases  to  real  waste.  We  know  that  the  busi- 
ness of  jewelers  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
this  country  increased  during  the  war,  the 
new  patrons  being  largely  the  wage  earners. 
We  know  also  that  there  have  been  many 
new  and  unsuitable  extravagances  in  cloth- 
ing, a  most  unwise  consumption  of  expen- 
aive  foods,  tobacco,  and  liquor,  many  of 
which  were  not  only  no  improvement  in  a 
proper  standard  of  living,  but  were  injurious. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  however,  we  should 
always  keep  in  mind,  is  a  relative  term.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  relation  between  the  av- 
erage expenditure  and  the  average  income. 
If  prices  go  up  and  the  income  increases  in 
proportion  there  is  really  no  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  During  the  war  period  with 
the  great  increase  in  wages  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  people  increased  greatly  their  ex- 
penditures but  increased  their  income  more 


than  in  proportion.  Such  people  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  the  increase  of  prices  does  aflfect  unfa- 
vorably very  many  people  whose  income  has 
by  no  means  increased  proportionally. 

As  regards  the  increase  in  prices,  govsm- 
ment  statistics  indicate  that  if  we  measnre 
prices  from  a  base  line  of  100  which  repre- 
sents average  prices  of  1913  up  to  Mareh, 
1920,  the  increase  of  wholesale  eononodity 
prices  has  been  from  100  to  253,  for  retail 
food  prices  the  increase  has  been  from  the 
base  line  of  100  to  200.  If  we  take  a  number 
of  items,  those  that  usually  enter  into  the 
ordinary  consumption  (food,  clothing,  rent, 
fuel,  light,  furniture,  etc)  the  increase  has 
been  up  to  183.  There  is  general  agreement 
among  all  index  numbers  as  to  this  increase. 
We  can  see,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the 
increase  may  well  affect  in  a  different  way 
different  groups  of  people  in  a  community. 

If  the  increase  were  due  to  a  very  decided 
increase  in  the  demand  for  certain  goods 
without  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  sup- 
ply proportionately,  the  persons  chiefly  af- 
fected would  be  those  who  of  necessity  had 
to  have  those  goods;  for  example  in  the  case 
of  medicines,  the  sick,  hospitals,  doctors, 
would  be  primarily  affected.  I>uring  the 
war  the  government  was  the  chief  consumer 
of  munitions  and  other  war  supplies;  in  the 
case  of  gunpowder  and  special  war  material 
the  government  took  practicaUy  the  entire 
supply,  but  most  individuals  were  not  af- 
fected. Certain  war  supplies,  however,  such 
as  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  dyes,  many 
kinds  of  food,  and  the  like  are  used  liberal- 
ly by  individuals  as  well  as  by  the  govern- 
ment, altho  during  the  war  the  government 
was  a  preferred  buyer.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  private  individuals  either  went 
without  or,  if  they  were  wealthy  people, 
paid  enormous  prices  for  those  goods. 

When  we  find  practically  all  prioea  in- 
creasing materially  we  may  well  assome 
that  there  is  some  general  common  eanse 
and  that  that  cause  almost  certainly  has 
to  do  with  money. 

Price  expresses  the  value  of  goods  in 
terms  of  money.  There  are  then  in  every 
statement  of  price  two  factors:  one,  the 
goods;  the  other,  money.  Anything  that 
affects  either  of  those  two  factors  affects 
the  price.  If  with  the  normal  demand  re- 
maining the  same  there  is  a  failure  in  the 
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whaftt  «rop,  we  expect  a  greatly  increased 
price  of  wheat  even  the  other  conditions  in 
the  community  remain  much  the  same.  Bnt, 
again,  if  for  any  reason  it  becomes  much 
easier  for  people  to  get  money  than  was  the 
case  earlier,  they  will  be  more  ready  to  give 
more  money  for  goods  that  they  need  than 
wonld  be  the  case  otherwise.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  of  coarsci  as  shown  by  studies 
extending  over  many  scores  of  years  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  that  a  great  increase  in 
the  supply  of  the  basic  monetary  metal, 
gold,  always  has  led  to  a  decided  increase 
in  prices.  A  decrease  in  the  normal  supply 
has  led  to  a  lowering  of  prices.  For  example, 
from  the  years  1872  to  1896  there  was  a  very 
large  decrease  in  the  average  prices  of  com- 
modities due  in  part  to  a  decided  slackening 
in  the  output  of  gold  and  partly  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  gold  for  monetary  use 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  monetary  system  in  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  in 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  the 
Latin  Union  due  to  the  abrogation  of  their 
bimetallic  systems.  cAfter  1897,  however, 
this  extraordinary  demand  had  been  met, 
new  mines  had  been  discovered  and  especial- 
ly improved  processes  in  the  extraction  of 
gold  had  been  put  into  effect,  so'  that  the 
world's  gold  production  increased  very  de- 
cidedly. The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease at  stated  periods  in  the  number  of 
ounces  of  gold  produced  and  parallel  to  that 
the  increase  in  prices  as  shown  by  a  general 
index  number: 

General  Index  No.        Special 
(Average  1895-       Index  No. 
1904  =  100}    (1918  =  100) 

73.1 

93.6 
139.9 
167.5 

169.2  100 
166.8  95.4 

172.5  102 

167.6  98.6 

154.3  91.0 
140.1  82.7 
134.3  79.4 


Tear  Ouncw 

1895 9,615 

1900 12,315 

1905 18,396 

1910 22,022 

1913 22,250 

1914 21,240 

1915 22,675 

1916 21,970 

1917.... 20,290 
1918.,..  18,427 
1919....  17,664' 

The  fairly  regular  increase  in  prices  is 
noticeable  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  and  was  doubtless  due  chiefly  to 
this  increased  output  of  gold.  The  same 
effect  was  noticed  in  all  countries  using  gold. 

In  the  United  States  the  reorganization 


EsiioMted. 


of  our  banking  system  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Law  had  a  somewhat  similar  effect 
aside  from  the  influences  of  the  war  in  that 
the  new  Federal  Beserve  Banking  system  re- 
leased from  the  reserve  required  for  the 
issuing  of  notes  very  large  sums  of  gold. 
Under  the  plans  made  in  1913  the  average 
percentage  of  reserve  to  deposits  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  banks  reckoned  together  was 
16  per  cent.  After  this  law  should  have 
come  into  full  effect  the  lowest  permissible 
cash  reserve  would  have  been  only  8.8  per 
cent.  Professor  Kemmerer  of  Princeton 
University  estimates  that  this  change  would 
have  released  more  than  $500,000,000  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  needed  as  gold 
reserve  and  this  would  have  made  possible 
an  increase  in  bank  deposits  of  more  than 
$5,500,000,000.  Of  course,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  embargo  imposed  by  (he  war,  much 
of  the  gold  thus  released  would  doubtless 
have  been  exported  and  more  would  have 
gone  into  use  in  the  arte,  but  even  then  it 
would  probably  have  had  a  decided  effect 
on  prices. 

Again  attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  under  our  gold  certificate 
system  a  full  100  per  cent,  reserve  was 
maintained,  whereas  under  the  Federal 
Banknote  system  a  reserve  of  only  40  per 
cent,  is  necessary. 

Inasmuch  as  in  1913  the  gold  certificates 
had  a  circulation  of  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars, this  change  would  have  permitted  a  net 
increase  of  currency  of  one  billion  and  a 
half.  Still  other  regulations  of  the  new 
system  made  the  banks  more  efficient  so 
that  they  had  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
the  monetary  supply  and  this  in  itself  would 
normally  lead  to  a  further  increase  in  prices. 

Aside  from  these  general  facts  mentioned 
the  war  of  course  led  to  a  very  great  de- 
crease in  the  output  of  many  of  our  goods 
and  in  the  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  along  many  lines — especially  expen- 
sive luxuries — as  well  as  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  export  of  goods,  especially  those 
needed  for  use  in  the  war.  In  paying  for 
these  goods  Europeans  sold  back  to  us  very 
many  of  their  American  securities  which 
they  had  previously  held  on  which  we  had 
been  paying  interest.  They  also  sent  us 
very  large  quantities  of  gold,  it  being  esti- 
mated that  between  August  1,  1914,  and 
April  1,  1917,  (about  the  time  we  entered 
the  war),  there  had  been  a  total  net  im- 
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portation  of  gold  ftmotmting  to  more  than 
a  billion  dollars.  Moreover^  from  the  credits 
we  had  extended  to  Europeans  there  wonld 
come  in  regnlarly  large  amounts  in  interest, 
perhaps  $500,000^000  a  year. 

I  might  mention  other  causes  not  eon* 
neeted  with  the  monetary  supply  which  will 
in  part  explain  high  prices.  We  took  out 
of  the  productive  field  some  millions  of  men 
and  set  them  to  work  destroying  goods  and 
consuming  them  directly.  Both  these  acts 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  increase  prices; 
but  the  increase  in  actual  gold,  the  lessening 
of  the  need  for  gold,  the  enormous  demand 
of  the  government  for  war  munitions  and 
supplies  regardless  of  cost  with  the  increase 
in  wages  that  naturally  followed,  and  the 
policies  followed  by  the  government  in  bor- 
rowing and  encouraging  private  individuals 
to  borrow  in  large  sums  in  order  that  they 
might  buy  liberty  bonds  all  tended  toward 
increasing  prices  and  increased  extravagance. 
This  was  especially  operative  in  the  case  of 
persons  whose  wages  were  suddenly  greatly 
increased  as  were  those  of  many  classes  of 
mechanics  who  were  making  war  supplies. 
To  others  living  on  flxt  salaries,  such  as 
clerks  working  under  the  government, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  other  professional 
men,  increased  prices  came  with  a  relatively 
small  increase  in  income  so  that  the  greater 
cost  of  living  became  burdensome. 


Nov.  28 — Suggested  Monetary 

Reforms 

Certain  evils  connected  with  the  mone- 
tary systems  of  different  countries  are  in- 
herent in  the  gold  standard  systems.  Others 
seem  to  be  primarily  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Great  War  and  to  be  due  to  special  causes 
affecting  differently  different  nations.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  there  should  be 
remedies  applied  either  by.  the  governments 
concerned  or  by  private  individuals  which 
will  help  get  the  countries  i)ack  to  a  normal 
pre-war  standard  or  to  something  better. 

The  chief  evil  inherent  in  a  monetary  sys- 
tem based  on  the  gold  standard  or  upon  any 
single  metal  or  article  comes  from  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  that  basic  article, 
exprest  in  terms  of  the  various  commodities 
which  we  need  to  buy  in  order  to  live  and 
be  comfortable.  In  the  gold  standard  coun- 
tries any  cause  that  tends  to  lessen  decided- 


ly the  value  of  gold  erafttet  diitiirbaiieeB 
and  conditions  that  most  be  injurioos.  For 
example,  if  I  borrowed  in  1913  five  thou- 
sand dollars  payable  in  1920,  the  ereditor 
that  receives  five  thousand  dollars  now  ean 
buy  with  it,  as  we  have  noted,  only  about 
half  the  quantities  of  commoditieB  that  I 
eould  have  purchased  with  that  warn  at  the 
time  that  I  incurred  the  liability.  This  de- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  standard  unit 
works  great  hardship  to  creditors  and  en- 
ables debtors  in  many  eases  to  escape  a 
large  proportion  of  the  real  burden  of  their 
proper  liabilities. 

To  the  opposite  effect  was  the  situation 
in  the  period  from  1872  to  1897  while  the 
value  of  the  monetary  unit  was  steadily  ap- 
preciating and  prices  were  in  consequence 
falling. 

We  should  realize  that  when  contracts 
for  debt  on  the  part  of  either  private  in- 
dividuals or  of  governments  are  exprest  in 
specific  terms  such  as  dollars  or  pounds 
sterling,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  to  pay  less  than  the  terms  the  eon- 
tract  calls  for  is  likely  to  affect  his  credit 
most  unfavorably,  even  tho  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money  that  he  pays  may  be 
materially  greater  than  that  which  he  re- 
ceived. It  was  this  feeling  that  it  would 
injure  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  by 
most  people  be  considered  highly  dishonor- 
able if  we  changed  the  monetary  unit  in 
order  to  escape  a  portion  of  the  legal  debt, 
that  led  to  the  result  of  the  presidential 
campaign  in  1896  and  maintained  and  pos- 
sibly even  strengthened  the  gold  standard. 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  are  that  with  a  single 
gold  standard  or  silver  standard,  or  any 
other  standard  based  upon  a  single  artide 
which  is  subject  to  decided  fiuetuations  is 
supply  and  demand,  this  evil  of  increasing 
or  lowering  prices  over  considerable  periods 
of  time  will  always  be  present,  with  the  con- 
comitant injury  to  large  classes  of  people 
in  the  community. 

There  is  always  a  tendency,  owing  to 
human  nature,  for  prices  to  be  more  or  less 
fixt  by  custom,  especially  when  these  prices 
— ^like  street  car  fares  or  amounts  paid  at 
exchanges  for  the  use  of  the  telephone — are 
in  terms  of  a  common  coin  such  as  a  five- 
cent  nickel  piece.  It  is  eertain  that  ten 
cents  will  now  purchase  seareely  more  of 
most  things  than  five  cents  would  have  pur- 
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chased  at  the  time  the  five-eent  fares  were 
fizt  on  many  of  our  street  railway  systems. 
It  is  also  tme  that  these  systems  are  eom*^ 
pelled  to  pay  nearly  doable  for  many  of 
the  articles  that  they  use  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  road  and  its  equipment.  They  have 
also  been  compelled  to  increase  largely,  even 
if  not  to  double,  their  employees'  wages; 
but  in  very  many  eases  it  has  been  impoe- 
sible  to  make  any  change  in  the  rates  of 
fare.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of  what  we 
are  used  to,  partly  a  matter  of  prejudice 
that  can  be  aroused  against  corporationa 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
evil  effect  is  hitting  not  only  the  great  cor- 
porations, but  often  the  deserving  wage- 
earners  as  welL 

Whenever  prices  have  been  increased,  an 
increase  in  wages  should  have  been  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  prices  and  should  have 
taken  effect  at  the  same  time  if  we  wished 
fo  maintain  equal  conditions.  Beal  wages 
are  reckoned  not  in  terms  of  money,  but  in 
terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  can 
only  be  found  by  stabilizing  the  value  of 
the  monetary  units  as  exprest  in  terms  of 
commodities. 

This  is  the  real  basis  of  the  whole  bime- 
tallic theory.  If  we  accept  as  a  monetary 
standard  not  gold  nor  silver,  but  both  gold 
and  silver,  either  of  them  to  be  coined  free- 
ly on  demand,  it  is  easily  seen  that  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  toward  stabilizing  the 
base  of  the  monetary  system.  If  there  comes 
a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  gold,  let 
us  say,  the  very  slight  difference  in  the 
market  between  the  value  of  gold  and  of 
silver  will  lead  to  a  slackening  in  the  de- 
mand for  gold,  with  a  tendency  toward  pre- 
venting further  increase  in  its  value,  and 
an  increased  demand  for  silver,  with  a  ten- 
dency toward  increasing  its  relative  value, 
becau9e  people  in  general  will  prefer  to  pay 
their  debts  in  a  cheaper  metal,  even  tho  the 
difference  be  but  slight.  This  demand,  there- 
fore, for  the  cheaper  metal,  whichever  it 
may  be,  practically  binds  the  two  metals 
together  at  very  nearly  the  legal  ratio  of 
coinage  that  has  been  established;  and  with 
this  much  broader  base,  the  fluctuation  in 
the  monetary  standard,  tho  possibly  as  fre- 
quent as  under  either  standard,  would  on 
the  whole  be  very  much  less  over  long 
periods  of  time.    This  theory  of  the  bimet- 


allists  is  amply  established  by  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  both  the  United 
States  and  of  France.  Of  course,  if  there 
came  a  very  great  change  in  the  output  of 
either  of  the  two  metals  and  only  one  na- 
tion had  a  bimetallic  standard,  the  chance 
would  be  that  that  nation  would  be  thrown 
upon  a  single  standard  with  the  cheaper 
metal,  probably  to  its  great  detriment.  This 
was  what  was  feared  by  those  opposed  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  They  did 
not  wish  the  United  States  to  go  on  a  silver 
standard,  as  they  thought  would  be  prob- 
able if  that  side  should  win.  Many  of  the 
people  voting  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  here  were  international  bimetallists 
and  would  have  been  willing  to  vote  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bimetallic  system  pro- 
vided the  leading  commercial  nations,  such 
as  Ghreat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  had  been  ready  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  of  a  bimetallic 
system  with  the  same  rates  of  parity. 

If  this  theory  of  the  bimetallists  is  true, 
it  is  evident  that  we  should  attain  substan- 
tially an  unvarying  standard,  provided  we 
could  find  some  way  of  making  commodities 
in  general  our  monetary  standard,  because 
what  we  wish  is  that  the  same  quantities 
of  our  money  shall  always  buy  substantially 
the  same  quantities  of  goods  desired. 

Since  the  use  of  the  so-called  index  num- 
bers of  commodities  has  become  customary 
(and  we  now  have  index  numbers  founded 
upon  prices  of  very  many  leading  commodi- 
ties extending  back  over  a  long  period  of 
years),  the  suggestion  has  frequently  been 
made  that  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
unite  upon  one  index  number  and  that  they 
then  agree  that  they  will  establish  some 
type  of  representative  money  based  upon  this 
index  number.  Were  that  done,  we  should 
have  practically  an  unfluctuating  standard. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  such  a  proposal  is 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  peoples  are  not 
familiar  with  such  technical  details,  and  any 
proposition  of  that  kind  seems  extremely 
complicated;  so  that  with  our  popular  sys- 
tem of  governments  and  with  the  fact  that 
we  wish  to  limit  as  little  as  possible  the 
freedom  of  exchange  and  even  of  dicker- 
ing among  different  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, it  has  not  been  possible  to  have 
such  a  standard  adopted. 
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In  order  that  laob  a  plan  might  b«  ear* 
ried  out  in  practise  in  a  way  eomewhat 
simpler  than  wonld  be  the  case  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  use  directly  index  numbers. 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  has  suggested  that 
we  maintain  the  single  gold  standard,  that 
the  value  of  the  dollar  be  flxt  in  terms  of 
commodities  by  the  use  of  an  index  number 
at  some  basic  point  of  time,  and  taking 
this  base  to  reckon  from,  that  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  monetary  standard  unit, 
whether  it  be  dollar  or  sovereign  or  franc, 
be  increased  or  lessened  at  proper  intervals 
to  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  changes 
in  the  index  number.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, of  course,  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  coin  these  metals,  but  paper  rep- 
resentatives of  these  metals  could  be  issued. 
The  metals  themselves  could  be  retained  in 
the  government  vaults  and  the  amount  which 
might  be  secured  for  proper  industrial 
purposes  for  these  monetary  representatives 
would  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
governmental  agencies  and  would  be  the 
regular  basis  of  reckoning.  In  this  way, 
Professor  Fisher  claims  (and  many  leading 
monetary  authorities  agree  with  him)  that 
we  should  attain  in  practise,  reckoning  on 
the  basis  of  purchasing  power,  an  unfluc- 
tuating monetary  standard,  the  real  fluctua- 
tion being  directed  under  control  in  the 
standard  monetary  unit — dollar,  pound, 
franc — ^the  purchasing  power  of  the  stand- 
ard remaining  the  same. 

The  difficulty  again  here  is  primarily  one 
of  acceptance  by  the  general  public  of  what 
seems  a  complioated  system,  and  more  es- 
pecially perhaps  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the 
leading  commercial  nations  upon  similar 
standards  of  money  and  of  index  numbers. 
With  any  of  these  plans  there  would  be 
increasing  difficulties  in  time  of  war,  but 
under  present  conditions  in  time  of  war  we 
are  forced  to  change  our  monetary  laws  and 
regulations,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
adoption  of  either  of  these  systems,  if  it 
could  be  brought  about  in  practise,  would 
tide  us  through  the  difficulties  of  a  war  or 
other  great  commercial  crisis  witl\  no  more 
changes  than  are  inevitable  now. 

Aside  from  the  general  monetary  stand- 
ards, the  evils  that  have  come  through  the 
inflation  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  war,  are 
to  be  remedied  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

We  have  seen  that  the  difficulty  has  been 


largely  one  of  governmental  and  bank  action 
in  extending  credits  by  the  issuance  of  verr 
large  numbers  of  bank  notes  and  the  exten 
sion  of  commercial  credits.  Steps  have 
already  been  taken  in  most  countries  tc 
lessen  this  evil  by  restricting  credits  rather 
rigidly  to  the  immediate  pressing  demands 
of  commerce  and  refusing  loans  for  specu- 
lative purposes.  This  is  a  slow  process  and 
an  unpleasant  one,  but,  as  it  seems,  a  neces- 
sary one.  As  regards  the  great  increase  in 
gold  supply  in  the  United  States,  this  will 
in  due  time  be  largely  remedied  when  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  remove  the  em- 
bargoes and  permit  gold  to  circulate  freely 
among  the  different  countries.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  in  the  world  is  probably  not 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount 
required  for  monetary  uses  before  the  war, 
and  when  changes  are  made  that  will  seeore 
again  its  free  distribution,  this  evil  win 
probably  largely  disappear. 

The  other  remedy  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals.  As  we  have  seen, 
money  is  what  money  does.  If  we  give 
money  much  more  work  to  do,  it  will 
tend  to  Increase  its  value  as  compared 
with    goods. 

We  may  as  individuals  increase  our  efforts 
decidedly  toward  increasing  production,  by 
improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  goods  that  we  produce  for  sale 
and  also  by  keeping  our  business  moving 
as  briskly  as  possible.  These  things  will 
.  increase  the  demand  for  money  and  in  eon- 
sequence  have  a  tendency  toward  using  more 
the  present  supply  with  the  effect  of  lowering 
prices.  Again^  if  we  as  individuals  become 
thrifty,  save  our  money,  and  spend  as  little 
as  possible  for  anything  excepting  our  im- 
mediate needs,  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  money  as  compared  with  goods,  we  shall 
exert  a  like  influence  toward  lessening 
prices  and  lowering  in  consequence  our  hi^ 
cost  of  living. 

Once  more,  employers  may  make  a  basic 
rate  of  wages,  and  then  increase  or  decrease 
the  amount  paid  weekly  or  monthly  to  their 
employees  in  proportion  to  changes  in  the 
index  number.  This  is  just,  and  has  been 
lately  done  by  many  employers. 

Part  of  these  monetary  reforms  are  im- 
mediately practicable  for  governments,  part 
for  individuals;  all  of  them  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  both  stndents  of 
the  subject  and  by  governments. 
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THE  PILGRIMS  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTY  * 
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HiBTOBT,  in  its  most  beneficent  form,  is 
the  foil  fruition  of  a  glorions  present  from 
the  germ  seed  of  a  saerifieial  past.  Like 
the  plants,  it  has,  ofttimes,  its  rudimental 
life  in  darkness  and  finds  itself  ''cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined"  amid  the  bleakness 
and  barrenness  of  a  most  inhospitable  soil. 
But — like  the  pertinacity  of  the  plants — ^it 
struggles  on  in  silence,  gains  strength,  even 
through  disaster  and  neglect^  and  finally, 
pushing  its  bright  and  shining  shoots 
through  the  hardness  of  the  super-incumbent 
earth,  bears  its  fruit  and  blushing  honors 
thick  uiK>n  it  for  the  joy  and  delectation  of 
the  world. 

Nor  is  this  beneficence  of  history  limited 
to  the  present  alone.  It  always  has  a  prom- 
ise of  other  days  as  well  as  ours,  for  it  ever 
carries  in  its  rustling  leaves  the  pollen  that 
shall  propagate  a  grander  and  more  glorious 
future,  if  we  will  but  develop  it  aright. 

History,  then,  is  made  not  merely  by  an- 
cestors but  also  by  descendants.  If  we  be 
worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires,  our  history 
will  not  only  be  continuous  but  continuously 
glorious.  But,  if  we  take  no  pride  in  the 
past  and  receive  no  stimulus  from  the  spirits 
of  great  men  made  perfect,  no  one  can  tell 
how  sudden  a  catastrophe  will  bury  all  our 
glory  in  profound  obscurity.  Hear  Macau- 
lay,  as  he  utters,  in  far  more  significant 
words  than  any  I  can  frame,  that  warning 
to  which  we  all  need  give  most  earnest  heed 
to-day:  '^A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in 
the  noble  achievemente  of  remote  ancestors 
win  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered with  pride  by  remote  descen- 
dants!" 

Ancestors,  therefore,  are  the  animating 
impulses  to  stir  us  to  supreme  endeavor  I 
As  we  remember  their  deeds,  so  nobly  done 
that  manhood  and  motives  might  be  kept 
inviolate  and  pure,  and  that  liberty  might 
not  perish  from  the  earth,  we  would  be  but 
ingrates,  or  insensate  stones,  if  we  were  not 


stirred  to  higher  endeavor  and  nobler  aim. 
Speaking  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  last 
celebration  of  this  great  day,  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago— that  marked  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
— ^Daniel  Webster  said,  with  prophetic  ut- 
terance: 

"They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  fu- 
turity; th^  exist  only  in  the  all  creating 
power  of  dod,  who  shall  stand  here  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  to  trace,  through  us,  their 
descent  from  the  Pilgrims  and  to  survey, 
as  we  have  now  surveyed,  the  progress  of 
their  country.  We  would  anticipate  their 
concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of 
deep  regard  for  our  common  ancestors.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day,  altho  it  will  not 
disturb  our  repose,  the  voice  of  acclamation 
and*  gratitude,  commencing  on  the  Bock  of 
Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  mil- 
lions of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose 
itself  in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas." 

The  morning  of  that  day  has  dawned. 
Another  hundred  years  have  passed  and  we 
to-day,  in  place  of  those  long  turned  to  clay, 
are  met  to  again  memorialize,  remember, 
and  recount  the  deeds  of  sacrificial  sires. 
We  are  met  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  cele- 
brations, that  shall  last  throughout  the 
year,  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  sail- 
ing, landing,  and  declaration  of  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
searched  the  seas  in  quest  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  and  found  it  here,  in  that 
bright  starred  year  of  1620  when  conscience 
was  king  and  princes  merely  puppets  in  the 
hai^s  of  the  Almighty. 

Others  are  meeting  on  this  same  day  and 
hour,  in  far  off  ancient  Leyden,  to  celebrate 
the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrims  from  their 
twelve-year  tarrying  place  in  Holland.  It  is 
well  for  them  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of 
that  spiritual  Odyssey,  and  gladly  do  we 
send  our  most  cordial  greetings;  but  to  us 
is  given  the  greater  privilege  of  celebrating 
the  successful  termination  of  that  Odyssey, 
as  that  Pilgrim  band,  having  weathered  the 


«Ab  sddrsss  deUvsred  at  Prorlnettowii,  IAmSh  Avf.  80,  1020,  at  the  eelahratSon  of  the  800th 
aaaivenBry  of  the  Isndiaf  of  tke  Pilgrim  Fsthen  and  the  •Igniiif  of  the  eomptet  of  the  Maifflaw§r, 
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stonna  and  difBenlties  of  a  more  than  four 
months'  voyage  from  Lejden  and  Delfs- 
haven,  found  at  last  safe  haven  here,  after 
forty  years  of  the  stress  and  storm  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  peraeention. 

It  is  most  appropriate^  too,  that  we  cele- 
brate these  great  happenings  in  this  par- 
ticular place.  All  New  England  vies,  in 
generous  rivalry,  in  doing  honor  to  the 
Pilgrims,  because  of  what  they  did  in  mak- 
ing New  England  what  it  is;  but  to  Prov- 
incetown  the  Pilgrims  themselves  did  pecul- 
iar honor^  in  making  it  their  •first  landing 
place  in  this  new  world,  and  signing  here 
the  Compact  of  the  May/lower  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  nation  and  the  first 
efforts  /toward  constitutional  freedom  or 
liberty  under  law. 

Provincetown,  then,  rather  than  Faneuil 
HftU,  is  "The  Cradle  of  Liberty."  "This,'' 
aays  Bancroft,  speaking  of  Provincetown, 
"was  the  birthplace  of  popular,  constitu- 
tional liberty."  "Here,"  says  John  Quiney 
Adams,  speaking  of  the  Mayflower  Compact 
signed  at  Provincetown,  "was  a  unanimous 
and  personal  assent,  by  all  the  individuals 
of  the  community,  to  the  association  by 
which  they  became  a  nation,"  and  John  A. 
Goodman,  in  his  PUgrim  BepuhliCf  puts  it 
still  more  forcibly  as  he  says:  "Province- 
town  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  that  free  and  equal  government  which 
now  spans  the  continent." 

And  what  is  that  "Compact"  that  made 
all 'this  possible f  It  starts  with  the  phrase: 
"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  I"  That  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  instrument,  the 
introduction  and  conclusion,  the  exordium 
and  peroration  all  in  one! 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!"  Any  in- 
strument .that  starts  thus,  ends  thus,  and  is 
permeated  all  through  with  such  divine  faith 
and  trustful  simplicity  in  the  almightiness 
of  God,  can  not  fail  but  accomplish  great 
things,  if  carried  out  in  that  self-same 
spirit! 

These  are  godly  men  who  are  signing  that 
immortal  document!  They  realize  that  un- 
less God  is  on  their  side  they  must  utterly 
fail.  They  have  put  their  trust  in  princes 
and  have  failed,  time  after  time;  now  they 
are  putting  their  trust  in  God,  who  never 
fails,  and  in  their  weakness  they  are  made 
strong — strong  enough  to  hew  out  towns  and 
temples  from  the  wilderness  and  a  nation 
from  the  granite  of  adverse  conditions,  with 


sharp  circumstances  for  the  ehiael  and  ges 
erations  for  the  mallet! 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!"  What  fol- 
lows these  sublime  words!  Not  much  in  the 
way  of  literature,  noft  much  in  the  way  of 
rhetoric,  or  even  jurisprudence;  a  scant  two 
hundred  words,  but  enough  to  eontain  a 
microcosm  of  human  rights  and  libertr! 
Hear  the  gist  of  it  all  in  these  brief  bat 
signifieant  sentences: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen!  We,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  having  ondertaken, 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  advaneement  of 
the  .Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  parte  of  Vir- 
ginia, do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  ose 
of  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation  and  fur- 
therance of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  vir- 
tue hereof  to  enaot,  constitute,  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time, 
as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  con- 
venient for  the  general  good  of  the  eoloay, 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  anbrniasioB 
and  obedience." 

After  James  Otis'  great  speech  against 
usurpation  and  tyranny  Adams  eried: 
"There  and  then  was  the  child  Liberty 
bom!"  With  greater  truth  and  deeper 
emphasis  we  may  say,  concerning  this  act 
performed  more  than -one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before:  "There  and  then  wae  consti- 
tutional liberty  bom,  with  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, acts  and  offices,  enforced  by  con- 
stituted and  organized  authority,  that  g'onr- 
anteed  equal  rights  to  all!" 

And  yonder  was  the  scene  of  all  this 
momentous  history!  Tonder  in  the  rippling 
waters  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  hard  by  the  shores 
of  this  historic  Provincetown  upon  which 
they  immediately  landed.  Ah,  Province- 
town!  tho  thou  be  little  among  the  thon* 
sands  of  New  England,  yet  out  of  thee  has 
arisen  that  that  has  ruled  and  shall  rule 
the  land,  in 'righteousness  and  equity,  until 
the  end  of  time! 

Mark  now,  also,  how,  imder  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  the  adverse  currents  of  his- 
tory sometimes  mingle  and  make  the  flood 
which  leads  on  to  fortune. 

The  four  whose  names  are  first  signed  to 
this  immortal  document,  .that  made  good 
government,  liberty,  and  independence  pos- 
sible here,  are  John  Carver,  Wm.  Bradford, 
Edward  Winslow,  and  Wm.  Brewster.  Of 
all  these  distinguished  names  the  last  is  the 
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most  aignxficant  and  prominent.  Tho 
Carver  waa  the  first  governor,  Winalow  the 
first  historian,  and  Bradford  more  distin- 
gaiahed  than  either  of  them,  both  as  gov- 
ernor and  historian,  yet  Brewster  was  the 
deus  ex  machina,  the  brains,  the  moving 
spirit  in  all  that  Pilgrim  hegira,  since  first 
they  left  their  English  home  in  Scrctoby  and 
fled  to  Leyden  and  from  thenee  across  the 
sea. 

It  was  in  Scrooby,  because  of  his  wealth 
and  social  position,  as  conuQissioner  of  the 
Boyal  Post,  that  Brewster  came  in  contact 
with  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  younger  son  of  the 
archbishop  of  York,  whose  Manor  House 
was  occupied  by  the  future  Pilgrim.  Be- 
tween these  two  a  strong  friendship  sprung 
up,  Puritan  and  patrician  tho  they  were, 
and  the  effects  of  that  friendship  were 
destined  to  exercise  great  influence  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs  of  greatest 
moment,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  States 
and  nations  in  both  politics  and  religion. 

It  was  doubtless  Sir  Edwin,  as  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Eggleston  suggests,  who  loaned, 
through  his  friendship  for  Brewster,  the 
Leyden  Congregation  three  hundred  pounds 
for  three  years  without  interest.  It  was  he, 
certainly,  that  advised  them,  through  Brew- 
ster, as  to  the  possibility  of  emigrating  to 
the  New  World,  who  interceded  for  them 
with  James  I.,  who  actually  procured  two 
royal  patents  or  charters  for  them,  ds  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  OrifSs,  an- 
other historian  of  the  Pilgrims,  sums  it  all 
up  by  saying:  ''In  all  probability  it  was 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys'  aid,  in  friendship  and 
money,  that  enabled  and  decided  the  Pil- 
grim company  to  embark  for  America." 

Note,  again,  how  these  adverse  elements 
still  further  mingle  and  make  the  flood  that 
leads  both  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  on  to 
greatest  fortune.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  has 
been  appointed  an  ofScer  of  the  Viil^inia 
Company.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Virginia.  Imbued — who  knows  how 
mnehf — ^by  the  sentiments  of  Brewster  and 
the  Puritans,  he  agitates  the  question  of 
self-government  for  the  new  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  formulates  a  plan  for  a  legislative 
assembly,  calls  with  his  confreres  a  meeting 
of  that  assembly,  and  on  July  30,  1619, 
one  year  to  a  day  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  left  Leyden,  the  first  American 
legislature  on  this  continent  met  in  historic 
Jamestown  I 


What  hath  God  wrought  1  The  opposing 
streams  of  history  have  met  in  newer 
fashion.  Instead  of  rushing  together  and 
forming  a  boiling,  bubbling,  hissing,  seeth- 
ing maelstrom  of  menace,  the  maelstrom 
forces  have  been.tumed  inside  out  and  made 
to  gush  upward  in  a  fountain  of  helpful- 
ness and  blessing  I  The  middle  wall  of 
partition  is  broken  down  I  What  the  Old 
World  could  not  do  the  New  has  accom- 
plished! High-church  and  Low-church, 
prelatist  and  Puritan,  Cavalier  and  Bound- 
head,  all  are  joined  in  indissoluble  bonds 
of  symimthy,  friendship,  and  helpfulness 
for  the  eommon  weal  I  Prejudice  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  personality,  cfaaraoteristios  de- 
velop character,  sympathy  develops  simi- 
larity! And  whyf  Because,  as  John  Fiske 
says,  in  his  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neigh- 
bors: 

''The  settlers  of  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia were  opposed  to  each  other  in  politics, 
but  they  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
stratum  of  society,  and  in  their  personal 
characteristics  they  were  of  the  same  ex- 
cellent quality." 

What  had  Qod  wrought!  All  uncon- 
sciously the  archbishop's  son,  representing 
the  most  bigoted  part  of  prelacy,  is  influ- 
enced by  the  Pilgrims,  even  in  far-off 
Scrooby,  and  in  the  New  World  prepares 
the  way  for  them  and  their  larger  ideas  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty!  The  lion  hath 
lain  down  with  the  lamb!  The  hunter  and 
the  hunted  meet  together  in  amity!  The 
persecutor  and  the  persecuted  have  changed 
their  doubled  flsts  to  clasped  hands!  Cssar 
no  longer  hath  his  Brutus,  noriCharles  I. 
his  Cromwell,  but  Damon  hath  his  Pytiiias, 
David  his  Jonathan,  and  America  is  profit- 
ing by  their  example! 

Mark  how  she  profited  when  the  testing 
time  came.  The  Compact  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  first  legislature  of  Virginia  had 
blossomed  in^o  many  provincial  and  colonial 
congresses.  The  right  of  self-government 
was  growing  more  insistent.  Taxation  with- 
out representation  was  tyranny.  Cavalier 
Virginia  thundered  against  it  just  as  much 
as  Puritan  New  England.  The  actual  con- 
flict started  in  New  England;  but  it  was 
Virginia's  fiery  words,  in  the  impassioned 
utterances  of  Patrick  Henry,  as  much  as 
James  Otis'  New  England  speech,  that 
started  the  bonfire  of  the  Revolution.  And, 
when  the  struggle  was  fully  on,  it  was  an- 
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other  Virgiaiaii  that  led  the  Puritan  and 
Cavalier  forees  of  North  and  South  irre- 
sistibly forward  to  sueeess  and  yietory — the 
God  favored  friend  and  father  of  his  coun- 
try, Qeorge  WaAington  of  itnperiahable 
renown! 

''Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindlethi''  Out  of  that  little  document  of 
two  hundred  words,  signed  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayftmoer,  grows  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  struggle  for  national 
freedom,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  blessings  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation  I  In  300  years  we  have 
grown  from  the  102  who  landed  from  the 
Mayflower  into  110  million  people  I  From 
the  dearth  and  want  and  pinching  poverty 
of  the  Pilgrims  we  have  grown  into  the 
richest  nation  under  heaven  I  From  the 
hunted,  outlawed,  ostracized  band  that 
landed  here  in  Provincetown  300  years  ago 
we  have  grown  into  the  mightiest  nation,  in 
its  influence  upon  others,  of  any  in  the 
world  I 

Truly,  as  Daniel  Webster  prophesied  a 
hundred  years  ago,  concerning  this  very 
day,  'Hhe  voice  of  acclamation  and  grati- 
tude, commencing  on  the  Bock  of  Plym- 
outh," nay,  commencing  here  in  Province- 
town,  "shall  be  transmitted  through  mil- 
lions of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose 
iteelf  in  the  murmurs  of  the  Pacific  seas." 

So  much  for  the  past.  What  of  the  fu- 
ture f  Are  there  fears  for  this  precious 
legacy  of  constitutional  liberty  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  forefathers  f  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  forces  of  ri^teous- 
ness  and  free  institutions,  as  represented  in 
the  Mayflower  Compact  and  in  the  begin- 
nings of  democracy  in  Virginia,  need  to  be 
more  closely  on  their  guard  lest  that  heri- 
tage be  lost. 

Violence  today  laughs  at  law.  Vice  makes 
a  mock  of  virtue  and  tyranny  gibes  at  free- 
dom, while  willfully  overriding  the  will  of 
the  majority.  It  is  the  day  of  the  autocracy 
of  the  minority.  Self -government  has  been 
overthrown.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  again  in  evidence.  The  ballot  has 
been  wrested  from  the  wise  and  given  to  the 
foolish  while  ignorance  and  vice  barter  with 
it  shamelessly  as  with  a  mess  of  iK>ttage. 

What  matters  it  if  these  people  are  other 
than  our  ownf  What  matters  it  if  they  be 
of  other  race  and  language  f  Whatever 
cavaliers  and  mockers  and  scoffers  may  say 


to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  brotherhood  of 
man,  there  is  a  solidarity  of  the  race. 

''For  mankind  is  one  in  spirit  and  an  in- 
stinct sweeps  along, 

Bound  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift 
flash  of  right  or  wrong. 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  hn- 
nuuiity's  vast  frame, 

Through  its  ocean  sundered  fibres,  feels 
the  flush  of  joy  or  sluune; 

In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest 
have  equal  claim  f" 

If  free  institutions  suffer  in  one  land  they 
soon  win  suffer  in  all, — ^unless  freemen  unite 
to  stop  the  damning  flood  I  Trotsky  and 
Lenine  may  snap  their  blood-etained  fingers 
in  the  face  of  an  outraged  civilisation  and 
an  outraged  God,  and  say,  as  the  raging 
maniacs  said  in  Christ's  own  day:  "Let  us 
alone!  Wharf;  have  we  to  do  with  thee^ 
Jesus,  thou  son  of  the  Most  Highf"  ''What 
have  we  to  do  with  you,  England,  FraneOy 
America,  and  the  restf'  But  we  will  say, 
we  must  say,  as  Christ  virtually  said,  to 
these  flouters  of  truth,  these  tramplers  of 
the  rights  of  man,  these  iconoclasts  of  afl 
that  is  high  and  holy,  right  and  just  and 
good:  "We  will  not,  we  can  not  let  you 
alone!  By  the  teachings  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fttthers,  by  the  love  we  have  for  free  insti- 
tutions, by  the  love  we  have  for  our  fellow 
man,  we  will  not  let  you  alone  until  you 
are  broken  to  your  knees  for  your  misdeeds 
and,  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes,  allow  lib- 
erty and  law  and  right  and  good — «nd 
God — again  to  reign!" 

And  by  thia  same  token,  if  we  believe  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  solidarity 
of  the  world,  we  need  join  hands  with  otiiers 
to  insure  the  world-wide  establishment  of 
free  institutions  for  the  weak  and  the  op- 
prest.  There  must,  indeed,  be  not  only 
hands  but  hearts  across  the  sea  if  our  civili- 
zation is  to  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the 
destroyer.  The  day  of  insularity  is  past 
and  in  ita  place  has  come  the  day  of  soli- 
darity! This  is  no  time  for  petty  jeal- 
ousies, for  criminations  and  recriminations, 
for  national  and  international  strife  and 
bickerings.  As  this  celebration  is  a  three 
fold  one:  to  eelebraite  the  signing  of  the 
Compact  of  the  Mayflower,  the  beginnings 
of  free  institutions  in  Virginia,  and  the  an- 
niversary of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  America,  so  we,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  great  day,  should  join  hands 
and  hearts  with  all  others  who  atand  for  the 
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■ama  thiiigy  that  freedom  and  demoeraej 
maj  prosper  in  the  world  and  peace  be  made 
eternal 

Let  ue  not,  however^  because  of  these 
animadversions  ito  other  countries^  think 
that  all  IS  wrong  outside  onr  borders  and  all 
is  right  within.  We  are  losing  our  sense  of 
solidaiitj  not  only  as  between  nations  but 
also  as  between  ourselves.  The  motto  of  the 
Pilgrims  was:  "Bear  ye  one  another's  bnr^ 
dens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  The 
motto  now  seems  to  be:  ''Every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  I" 
The  motto  of  the  I^lgrims  was:  ''All  mine 
in  thine.''  The  motto  of  the  greedy,  the 
grasping,  the  selfish  of  this  selfish  age,  ap- 
parently is:    "All  thine  is  mine  I" 

'^God  helps  those  who  help  themselves"  is 
a  good  motto  for  the  lazy,  the  shiftless,  and 
the  incompetesKt  to  follow  in  regard  to  work, 
bat  not  in  regard  to  other  people's  posses- 
sions! A  better  motto  would  be:  "Qod 
helps  those  who  help  each  other  I"  There 
are  too  many  people  in  this  country  prey- 
ing on  one  another  and  not  enough  praying 
for  one  another  I  There  are  too  many  say- 
ing: "What  shall  I  profit  if  I  put  another 
excess  price  upon  a  long-suffering  public  f 
and  not  enough  repeating  the  Pilgrim  hom- 
ily: "What  shall  it  profit «  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soulf" 

What  we  need  to  do  to-day  is  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  mix 
more  religion  with  our  business  and  more 
business  with  our  religion  I  What  we  need 
is  to  see,  not  how  much  we  can  get  for 
nothing,  but  to  see,  like  them,  how  much 
service  we  can  give  society,  even  tho  the 
"value  received"  is  not  at  once  apparent. 
What  we  need  is  not  to  be  looking  for  ^e 
"ioft  jobfl,"  "easy  money"  and  "easy  times" 
but,  like  them,  be  willing  to  do  the  hard 
things,  to  work  for  the  sheer  love  of  con- 
quering the  difficult  and  seemingly  impos- 
sible so  that  others  may  have  better  things 
and  our  eountry  be  a  better  country  because 
we  have  lived  and  conquered. 

And  how  shall  we  accomplish  all  thisf 
Even  as  did  they:  "In  the  name  of  God, 
AmenI" 

''In  the  name  of  Qod,  AmenI"  I  seem  to 
hear  to-day,  within  the  tenseness  of  this 
electrie  air  of  Provincetown,  once  more  that 


pregnant  phrase.  I  seem  to  see  that  godly 
group  gathered  within  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
fUnoer  as  they  listen  to  the  reading  of  that 
Compact  that  guaranteed  Ufe,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  the  first  time, 
to  all  that  lived,  or  might  live,  upon  these 
new  found  shores.  Carver  and  Winslow, 
Bradford  and  Brewster,  are  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  cabin  table,  as  the  chief  men  of 
that  little  company,  while  bluff  Miles  8tand- 
ish  and  the  clerkly  John  Alden  stand  near 
at  hand  with  PrisciUa  Mullins  not  far  away, 
the  longed-for  object  of  both  of  their  affec- 
tions. Slowly  and  reverently  the  immortal 
document  is  read.  Slowly  and  reverently 
they  raise  their  hands  in  affirmation,  as  it 
is  finished,  and  as  a  further  sign  that  they 
accept  it  affix  their  signature,  repeating  in 
solemn  tones,  as  they  so  do,  that  awe- 
inspiring  phrase:  "In  the  name  of  God, 
AmenI" 

"In  the  name  of  Qod,  AmenI"  Pilgrims 
and  progenitors  I  We  feel  our  insufftciency 
to  add  much  to  the  mighty  legacy  which  ye 
have  left  our  hand,  but,  guided,  blest,  and 
stimulated  by  your  example,  we  will  try  to 
keep  intact  the  institutions  for  law  and 
order,  for  human  rights  and  liberty,  which  ye 
established,  and,  if  our  strength  should  ever 
fail,  or  our  eyes  grow  dim  to  duty,  we  know 
that  well  be  strengthened,  brightened, 
heartened  for  our  larger  tasks  if  we  but  re- 
member your  x>regnant  phrase:  "In  the 
name  of  Gh)d,  AmenI" 

"In  the  name  of  God,  AmenI"  Pilgrims 
and  progenitors  1  Aye — successors  and  de- 
scendants! We  call  you  all  to  witness  this 
day  that  we  are  signing  a  new  compact  of 
freedom — of  human  rights  and  Hberty  to 
all  I  Inspired  by  you,  O,  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  anxious  to  leave  a  similar  heritage  to 
you,  O,  our  descendants,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  smite  injustice  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
to  bring  order  from  disorder  and  cosmos 
out  of  chaos,  to  help  the  weak,  deliver  the 
opprest,  and  make  self-government  possible 
to  all!  And,  as  a  proof  that  we  take  not 
these  our  vows  too  lightly,  and  are  not  go- 
ing forward  in  our  own  strength  but  in  the 
strength  of  the  Almighty,  most  solemnly  and 
most  reverently  do  we  say, — ^"AU  this,  by 
grace  and  strength  divine,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  do— in  the  name  of  God,  AmenI" 
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THE  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Jamxs  £.  MoCoNNiLL«  D  JD.,  New  York  Citj 


Thia  ia  the  day  which  Jehovah  hath  made; 
we  vnll  rejoioe  and  he  glad  in  it.— tPs. 
118:24. 

Wx  are  indeibted  to  the  psalmist  for  these 
words,  but  have  no  intention  of  narrowing 
ourselves  to  their  original  and  local  seope. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
some  festal  oecaeion  for  'vdiich  his  psalm 
was  written.  We  are  thinking  of  the  daj 
and  generation  in  which  we  are  living,  and 
of  the  exceedingly  favorable  opportunitj 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth. 

Our  Bable  is  like  a  fleece — ^it  takes  mean- 
ing from  the  atmosphere  about  it — from  the 
times  when  read  as  well  as  from  the  times 
•when  written.  It  is  Hke  the  buoy  that  floats 
in  and  is  rocked  by  the  tides  from  all 
shores.  It  is  Hke  the  channels  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  tiirough  which  flow  the  waters 
distilled  by  the  rains  and  storms  of  gen- 
eration after  generation.  The  Bible  keeps 
filling  with  new,  fresh  truth.  Like  the 
melodies  in  our  church  hymnals,  its  com- 
positions fit  more  than  one  setting.  The 
Bible  is  elastic,  and,  therefore,  we  are  doing 
no  violence  to  its  content  and  spirit  when 
we  apply  the  words  of  the  text  to  the  time 
in  which  we  live:  "This  is  the  day  which 
Jehovah  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  it." 

We  are  hearing  not  a  little  just  now  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Christian  peo- 
ple, even  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  fre- 
quently heard  lamenting  the  evil  upon  which 
the  times  have  fallen.  With  reference  to 
this  complaint,  at  least  two  things  may  ap- 
propriately be  said.  The  first  is  that  there 
is  no  evil  in  the  times— our  times  or  any 
other — as  sach.  Whatever  evil  appears  in 
our  times  pertains  to  and  inheres  in  the 
men  and  women  of  the  times.  Bad  men 
make  (bad  times,  and  therefore  the  surest, 
as  weU  as  the  best,  way  to  realize  and  per- 
petuate good  times  is  to  develop  good  men. 
We  ourselves  as  individuals  may  hope  to 
better  the  times,  not  by  dwelling  upon  the 
ever-present  facts  indicative  of  evil,  and 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  deprest  thereby,  but 
by  seeing  to  it  that  we  ourselves  are  good 
men,  and  by  making  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  others  with  whom  we  are  associated  to 
be  good  also.  And  a  second  thing  that  we 
may  profitably  recall  in  this  connection  is 


that  many  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  apparent  evil  in  the  present  times  as 
compared  with  the  good  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  men  of  earlier  times. 

I  have  been  interested  recently  in  the  in- 
formation that  has  come  to  me  from  three 
different   sources,   bearing  upon   this    very 
matter.      Nearly    fifty    years    ago     Mark 
Twain  and  diaries  Dudley  Warner  wrote  a 
book  which  they  entitled  The  Gilded  Age, 
The  story  pertains  to  tSie  period  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  Civil  War,   in   the 
late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies.     And, 
while  there  is  some  exaggeration,  yet  the 
corruption   in   public   and   private   life    in 
those  days  is  shown  to  have  been  simply 
colossail.     Then  in  Mr.  Beveridge's  reeently 
completed  Hfe  of  Chief  Justice  M^y«i*on — 
which  is  entitled  to  rank  as   one   of  the 
greatest  of  American  biographies — ^tt  is  dis> 
closed  that  less  Hian  a  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  one  small  Catholic  chapel,  and  one  tiny 
wooden  Protestant  church  building  in  which 
a  congregation  worshiped  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeded   twenty   x>erBons.     "At    school    and 
college  most  bright  boys  of  that  day  affected 
to  regard  religion  as  base  superstition  or 
gross  hypocrisy."     And   then   in   a   recent 
issue  of  The  Outlook  there  is  an  article  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott   upon  "The  Good  Old 
Times,"  in  which  the  venerable  editor,  out 
of  his  own  rich  and  varied  experience,  gently 
ridicules   those  who   praise   the   conditions 
that  prevailed  in  former  days  as  compared 
with  the  degeneracy  of  these  days  in  which 
we  now  live. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  a  specifieation  of 
some  of  the  really  promising  aspects  of  the 
world  as  it  appears  to-day.  In  the  first 
place,  everything  is  in  a  state  of  flux  just 
now.  Men,  it  is  true,  are  at  variance  with 
one  another.  Nations  and  classes  are  en- 
gaged in  heated  controversies  over  their 
rights.  That  fact  may  not  seem  at  first  to 
be  propitious.  And  yet,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  indications  that  could  be  de- 
sired. In  a  foundry  one  may  see  the  great 
reservoirs  of  molten  iron.  The  metal  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It  seems 
threatening  as  we  look  at  it.  The  spectator 
instinctively  feels  that  he  must  keep  at  a 
distance  from  it,  for  even  a  little  of  that 
red-hot  liquid,  if  it  bubbled  over  upon  him, 
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would  terminate  his  oBefulness  if  not  his 
earthlj  existence.  And  jet  that  molten 
iron  is  just  in  the  shape  where  it  ean  be 
run  into  molds  that  will  be  most  beneficial 
for  the  use  of  mankind — a  consummation 
that  would  be  utterly  impossible  were  it  not 
for  its  fluid  shape  and  for  the  heat  which 
inheres  in  it.  Life  to-day  as  we  behold  it  is 
heated,  a^tated,  fiery;  but  it  is  also  fluid. 
Never,  since  Tennyson  wrote  them,  have  his 
words  so  adequately  pictured  the  condition 
of  the  world  as  they  do  to-day: 

"For  life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 
But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom, 
To  shape  and  use." 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  moral  earnestness 
apparent  as  we  study  the  conditions  of  the 
times.  We  had  abundant  evidence  of  such 
a  temper  during  the  war,  and  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  lost  something  of  the  spirit  by 
which  we  were  characterized  during  the  heat 
of  the  conflict.  There  are  a  good  many 
among  us  who  are  running  to  all  manner  of 
excesses  in  their  selfish  and  worldly  in- 
dulgences. It  has  been  said  that  for  every 
four  of  our  brave  boys  who  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  great  war  a  millionaire  was 
made  at  home,  which  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  helps  to  account  for  the 
wild  extravagances  of  which  we  hear.  There 
are  profiteers  and  exploiters  and  politicians. 
But  these,  we  know,  do  not  represent  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people.  The  people 
generally,  and  at  heart,  are  morally  sound 
and  true.  They  are  disposed  to  learn  what 
the  right  thing  is,  and  to  do  it  when  they 
know  what  it  is.  There  is  a  difference  of 
judgment  concerning  what  is  right.  But 
that  does  not  dispose  of  our  contention  that 
many  are  seeking  to  know  what  is  right. 
There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
employers  who  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
duties,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  the  hour. 
They  are  not  only  cognisant  of  their  rights 
in  the  old  sense,  but  they  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  ''new  occasions,"  like  those  of 
the  present,  ''teach  new  duties."  The  more 
thoughtful  contingent  of  laboring  men  is 
disposed  to  abide  by  the  mandates  of  what 
is  right.  There  are  exceptions,  as  there 
always  are,  to  the  general  rule.  There  is 
impatience  in  some  quarters,  and  a  dis- 
position to  retaliate  for  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary,  that  have  been  endured  in  the 


past.     But  underneath  is  a  spirit  which  is 
at  least  partly  ethical  and  defensible. 

A  third  aspect  of  our  day  that  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  exceedingly  propitious 
is  the  degree  of  favor  with  which  the  name 
and  person  of  Jesus  are  regarded.    Amid  all 
the  •contentions  and  animosities  of  history 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Founder  of  our 
faith  has  ever  been  looked  upon  with  rev- 
erence and  even  homage.     Whatever  criti- 
cism  and   denunciation   might   be   directed 
against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  little,  if  any, 
opposition   has    been    leveled    against    the 
Master  himself.     This   tendency   has   been 
growing  rather   than  diminishing   as   time 
has  gone  on.    The  entire  trustworthiness  of 
Jesus,  his  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  the 
authority  of  his  utterance,  and  the  reality 
of   his   promised   presence   and   aid   where 
they  are  needed  and  sought — these  are  facts 
that  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  years  pass.     There  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly important  in  the  vision  of  Christ 
which  so  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies 
have  had  in  the  trenches,  and  during  the 
hours  that  have  immediately  preceded  the 
battle    in    which    so    many    have    fallen. 
Whether  we  regard  the  vision  as  real,  or 
whether  we  look  upon  it  as  the  result  of  the 
excitement   and   stress   of   the   hour,   it   is 
equally  significant.    It  shows  the  power  of 
Jesus  over  the  lives  of  men.     It  bares  the 
homage   whdch   exists   in   hearts   that   may 
have  seemed  to  respond  but  faintly,  under 
ordinary    conditions,    to     the    appeal    for 
discipleship.     There   is    a    stronger    and    a 
more  pervasive  sentiment  than  ever  before 
that  Christ  has  the  right  to  command;  that 
in  him  are  the  fountains  of  all  excellence, 
and  that  the  only  alternative  to  his  rule  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  is  chaos.     It  is 
Christ  or  chaos  that  is  to  be  elevated  to  the 
place  of  authority  in  the  times  immediately 
before  us. 

Thus  we  see  the  wonderful  opportunity  of 
the  times — a  world  ready  for  new  molds,  a 
moral  earnestness,  and  an  increased  respect 
and  homage  for  Jesus.  This  is  a  day  of 
which  we  may  also  say,  "We  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it."  We  do  not  mean,  as  the 
psalmist  did  not  mean,  an  easy-going, 
rollicking,  rejoicing  and  gladness,  but  a 
serious,  high-minded  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  hour,  and  a  determination 
to  improve  the  occasion  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability.     Tliere  are  certain  things  that 
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ought  to  b9  Auoeiated  and  even  identified 
with  our  rejoicing  gladness  if  the  latter  ia 
to  be  any  more  than  the  exuberance  of  a 
soda  fountain. 

One  of  these  things  is  the  realization  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  right  kind  of  a  life 
within.  Emerson  is  the  author  of  the  say- 
ing: "What  you  are  speaks  so  loudly  that 
I  can  not  hear  what  you  say."  Jesus  said, 
'^eanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the 
platter,  that  the  outside  thereof  may  be- 
come clean  also."  A  college  professor  was 
seated  at  his  desk  one  night,  engaged  in 
preparation  for  his  duties  on  the  following 
day.  Outside  a  careless,  wayward  student 
looked  in  through  the  uncurtained  window 
upon  the  man  who  was  his  teacher.  All  un- 
consciously to  the  professor,  the  virtue  of 
the  unselfish,  devoted  life  he  wae  living  went 
out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  en- 
tered the  heart  of  the  thoughtless  student, 
and  so  touched  him  that  in  after  years  he 
regarded  that  hour  as  the  turning  point  of 
his  career.  That  strange  and  wonderful 
potent  factor  for  good  and  evil  in  the  world 
which  we  call  influence  owes  its  power  to 
what  we  are.  If  we  are  to  make  our  in- 
dividual Uves  count  for  the  best  outcome,  in 
the  utilization  of  the  present  opportunity, 
and  if  we  are  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  with 
justification  we  must  see  to  it  that  by  God's 
grace  and  our  own  endeavor  we  have  a  clean 
heart  and  a  right  purpose. 

And  then  rational  joy  and  rejoicing  in 
the  present  status  of  the  world  involves  a 
diseriminating  but  withal  a  generous  in- 
terpretation and  practise  of  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhood.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  of 
us  to  emphasize  our  rights  to  the  disparage- 
ment or  the  neglect  of  our  duties.  Con- 
ferences and  efforts  to  arrive  at  agreements 
and  to  speed  production  and  distribution 
during  the  recent  past  have  been  wrecked 
upon  the  rocks  of  individual  and  class  sel- 
fishness, of  the  doctrine  of  rights. 

Now  there  are,  as  we  all  know,  certain 
inalienable  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty, 
reputation,  and  property.  But  there  are 
also  duties.  A  duty,  according  to  the 
philosopher  Kant,  "is  a  categorical. impera- 
tive— ^it  claims  the  absolute  right  of  way  as 
against  immediate  inclination."  There  is 
the  duty  of  piety,  the  duty  of  philanthropy, 
the  duty  of  patriotism,  the  duty  of  self  • 
culture  with  a  vietw  to  the  highest  and  best 
usefulness,  the  duty  of  fidelity,  and  the  duty 


of  veracity.  The  number  of  dnties  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  rights.  At  ttie 
present  time  more  emphasis,  in  the  interest 
of  brotherhood,  should  be  laid  upon  the  doe- 
trine  of  dutiee  than  upon  the  doctrine  of 
rights.  A  worthy  woman  belonging  to  a 
family  possessing  considerable  meana  was 
recently  heard  asserting  that  the  wealth 
possest  by  her  family  was  the  inheritance 
of  a  long  line  of  thrift,  and  that,  as  for 
herself,  she  was  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
shared  by  those  who  were  not  parties  to  that 
thrift.  Well,  she  was  right  to  an  extent. 
And  yet  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
she  had  been  heard  dwelling  upon  her  datiea 
rather  than  upon  her  rights,  in  view  of  the 
possesnons  that  were  hers.  If  all  are  to 
make  the  right  use  of  the  exceptional  day 
which  Jehovah  hath  made,  and  if  our  re- 
joicing gladness  is  to  be  justified  therein, 
we  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  realization  of 
brotherhood,  lay  more  emphasis  upon  oar 
duties  and  less  stress  upon  our  rights. 

Again,  if  we  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
to  rejoice  and  be  glad  because  of  the  day 
which  Jehovah  hath  given  us,  we  must  en- 
deavor to  have  a  more  adequate  realization 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  itself,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  the  Ghnreh 
may   play   in    future   developments.      The 
Church  in  the  past,  even  up  to  the  preoent 
hour,  has  undeniably  been  a  center  where 
righteousness  has  been  developed.     It  has 
been  the  enterprise  which  more  than  any 
other  has  been  organized  and  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  righteousness  on 
the   map.     Something   has   been    effective 
enough  to   cuib   commercialized  vice,  and 
open  gambling,  and  the  licensed  saloon,  in 
our  country.    Something  has  effectively  dis- 
posed of  the  infamous  doctrine  that  "might 
makes    right."      Something    attuned    the 
world's  consciousness,  during  the  period  of 
the  war  at  least,  to  unselfishness,  and  at  the 
present  time  selfishness  as  a  public  policy 
can  not  safely  be  advocated.   Something  has 
made  it  obvious  that  moral  obligation  prop- 
erly takes  precedence  over  legal  obligation. 
Something  is  helping  to  bring  about  the 
result  that  the  relations  of  men  and  nations 
are  being  defined  in  spiritual  terms.    May  it 
not  >be  truly  said  that  the  Church  has  been 
the  central  power  house  by  means  of  which 
the  force  has  been  generated  to  accomplish 
these  and  other  results  f    And  if  the  Churek 
has  been  helpful  in  these  ways,  and  to  su^ 
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an  extent,  why  should  we  not  appreciate  the 
iastitntion  more  than  we  dof  Why  shonld 
we  not  identify  onrselves  with  it  more  heart- 
ily than  moBt  of  us  have  done  in  the  pastf 
Why  should  we  not  mahe  known  the  power 
for  good  that  resides  in  the  Church's  fellow- 
ship and  teaching,  and  in  the  faithful  lives 
of  the  Church's  adherents,  more  than  we  dof 
We  do  not  glory  in  the  Church;  we  do  not 
proclaim  the  excellence  of  its  work,  as  men 
do  in  relation  to  the  enterprises  which  are 
dear  to  them  and  which  they  are  determined 
to  promote.  A  prominent  merchant  spends 
a  million  dollars  a  year  advertising  the 
merits  of  his  stores  and  of  his  goods.  Sev- 
eral prominent  automobile  manufacturers 
spend  individually  from  one  to  two  million 
dollars  a  year  for  the  same  purpose.  Six- 
teen million  dollars,  approximately,  were 
spent  in  advertising  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  past  year.  Would  that 
we  might  have  as  genuine  and  as  loyal  a  be- 
lief in  the  mission  and  eflcacy  of  the 
Church  as  successful  men  evince  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  own  business  affairs  I  At  a 
critical  and  crucial  hour  the  Bepublican 
nominee  for  the  vice-presidency  coined  the 
sentence,  "Have  faith  in  Massachusetts." 
And  the  people  to  whom  his  words  were 
addrest  did  have  faith  in  their  common- 
wealth, and  her  glory  and  renown  were 
secure.  "Have  faith  in  the  Church"  is  an 
exhortation  to  which  the  members  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Christian  Church  might  well 
give  heed  in  these  days  of  unparalleled  op- 
portunity. For  it  needs  to  be  understood 
that  opportunity  disregarded  and  unim- 
proved may  mean  disaster.  As  has  been 
said,  everything  is  in  a  fluid  state  just  now. 
But  unless  we  have  not  only  the  right  molds 
into  which  to  pour  the  fluid  but  the  men 
and  means  to  handle  the  fluid  eflciently, 
our  entire  modem  world  is  in  danger  of 
being  overrun  and  destroyed,  as  was  the 
territory  adjacent  to  Vesuvius  so  long  ago. 
In  the  presentation  that  has  been  made  we 
have  not  considered  the  obstacles  that  are  in 
the  way  of  a  creditable  and  complete  im- 
provement of  our  God-given  opportunity.  A 
timid  and  startled  officer  once  said  to 
Napoleon,  on  receiving  from  the  great  gen- 
eral apparently  impossible  commands:  "But, 
sire,  there  are  the  Alps  I"  "Then  there  must 
be  no  Alps/'  replied  his  audacious  chief. 


"There  must  be  no  Alps"  in  the  present 
emergency.  Tasks  mountain  high,  ecclesi- 
astical differences,  bigotry,  indifference, 
social  hostility,  political  expediency — all  the 
subtle  and  violent  contrivances  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil — ^'there  must  be  no 
Alps  I"  Through  them  I  Over  them!  Not 
only  have-  the  material  Alps  been  shot 
through  and  surmounted,  but  the  English 
Channel  is  to  be  tunneled,  and  the  very 
ocean  must  soon  be  as  tho  it  were  not, 
in  the  tremendous  strides  of  man  the  con- 

■ 

queror. 

And  shall  we  quail  before  opposition  and 
hindrance  in  the  spiritual  realm,  when  such 
a  spirit  and  temper  are  so  abundantly  mani- 
fested in  the  outward  world  f  Not  if  we 
know  what  is  the  hope  of  God's  calling,  and 
what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  in- 
heritance in  the  saints  and  what  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  his  power  to  usward 
who  believe.  It  is  said  that  just  before  a 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  that  wonderful 
leader  and  inspirer  of  men,  Napoleon,  was 
aeeustomed  to  send  for  his  generals,  one  by 
one,  that  he  might  commune  with  them  in 
his  tent.  In  the  fellowship  which  the  op- 
portunity afforded  there  was  no  conversa- 
tion, only  the  earnest  and  atedfast  gaze  of 
the  great  commander  into  the  eyes  and  the 
heart  of  the  officer  who  went  out  of  his 
chieftain's  presence  determined  to  dare  and 
if  necessary  to  die  for  his  cause.  In  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  through  the  ordi- 
nances which  Christ  has  established  we  are 
privileged  to  meet  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation, and  then  to  go  out  and  do  valiant 
battle  for  the  cause  ak  he  shall  appoint. 

"This  is  the  day  which  Jehovah  hath 
made" — a  day  for  the  remolding  of  a 
heated  and  fluid  civilisation,  for  the  recog- 
nition and  the  further  utilization  of  an 
intensified  moral  earnestness,  and  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  unsurpassed  exeel- 
lence  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  "We 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad"  in  this  day — ^not 
with  an  effervescent  and  revelous  joy,  but 
with  a  joy  which  commingles  with  it  the 
reality  of  a  worthy  inner  character  the  prac- 
tise of  brotherhood,  and  an  appreciation 
and  utilization  of  the  possible  excellence 
and  service  of  the  Christian  Church.  "This 
is  l^e  day  which  Jehovah  hath  made;  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.'' 
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THE  VOICE  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Olmstead,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wUdemess. — 
Mark  1:3. 

The  highest  testimony  that  one  man 
ever  gave  to  another  was  spoken  when 
Jesus  said  of  John  the  Baptist — *^  Among 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath 
not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist." 

If  we  search  for  the  causes  of  his  great- 
ness we  shall  find  three  most  eonspiouons. 

I.  His  work  was  impersonal — "  a  voice." 
"  The  word  of  God  came  unto  John."  His 
main  business  was  to  hand  on  that  divine 
word.  He  cared  little  for  dress.  Camel's 
hair  clothing  and  a  leathern  girdle  were 
enough.  '*  They  that  wear  soft  clothing 
are  in  king's  houses/'  not  out  here  in  the 
wilderness.  His  meat*  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  ''  He  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking."  His  own  personality  amounted 
to  nothing,  he  thought.  He  cared  not  what 
people  thought  of  him  and  cared  only  what 
they  thought  regarding  his  message.  He 
was  a  rustic  standing  against  the  luxury 
of  his  times.  Most  people  think  about 
what  people  are  going  to  say  of  them. 
They  are  not  thinking  so  much  about  what 
will  be  said  regarding  the  truth  they  utter. 
So  many  of  us  are  different  from  John 
in  this.  The  job  of  printing  advertises  the 
office  on  the  printing.  I  have  seen  the 
name  of  the  marble  cutter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  monument.  Senators  do  not  go  to 
Congress  to  put  through  great  measures  of 
statehood  like  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
to  build  their  political  fences.  Pew  gifts 
are  anonymous.  Men  like  their  name  at- 
tached. At  the  head  of  the  magazine 
article  stands  the  name  of  the  writer. 
Some  speakers  hide  the  message  before 
themselves.  This  is  their  weakness.  They 
are  not  willing  to  push  forward  the  bare 
truth.  There  is  a  greatness  to  truth.  John 
felt  it.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  "Bepent."  "Prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord."  "Make  his  path  straight." 
John  pointed  to  Christ.  Notice  the  hu- 
mility of  the  speaker.  Any  man  is  strong 
who  has  the  power  to  hide  behind  his 
message.  It  makes  a  strong  minister.  It 
gave  strength  to  John  and  it  will  give 
strength  to  any  one.  John  was  merely  a 
guide-post   to    Ghrist.     His   self-abnegation 


was  wonderful.  "  He  must  increase,  bnt  I 
must  decrease."  "I  baptize  with  water/' 
in  substance  he  said,  "but  one  standeth 
here  whose  shoe  latchet  I  am  not  worthy 
to  stoop  down  and  unloose.  He  shall  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.^' 
Men  wore  sandals  to  protect  the  bottom  of 
the  feet.  They  were  held  to  their  place 
with  a  thong  bound  around  the  ankle.  To 
stoop  and  unbind  that  and  bathe  tbe 
travel-stained  feet  of  men  was  one  of  the 
menial  acts  a  servant  might  perform. 
Modesty  and  humility  reach  the  highest 
degree  in  John.  He  felt  he  was  not  worthy 
to  perform  that  lowliest  of  services.  He 
was  lost  before  the  greatness  of  the  Christ. 

When  Jesus  sought  to  have  John    lay 
his  hand  upon  his  head  in  baptism,  the 
Baptist   hesitated.     "I   have    need   to    be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  eomest  thou  to  me." 
"  Do  not  look  at  me,  look  at  him."    It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  the  power  behind 
the  throne.    It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  great  and  conspicuous  man. 
Men  playing  baseball  sometimes  are  will- 
ing to  make  a  sacrifice  hit  and  be  thrown 
out  if  only  they  can  advance  the  runner 
on  first  base.     We  ought  to  be  content  to 
be    just    foundation-stones — piers    of    the 
bridge.     It  is  not  the  proud  man-of-war 
that  sails  the  sea  that  is  often  important, 
but   The   submarines   under  water.     It    is 
not  the  captains  and  officers  wearing  gold 
braid,  but  the  privates  down  in  the  mud  of 
trenches.     The  war  brought  out  much  of 
the  impersonal  spirit.     There  were  sacri- 
fice troops — shock  troops.     They  went  for- 
ward just  to  be  cut  down  so  that  men  be- 
hind them  might  find  a  way  prepared. 

This  self-effacement  is  of  the  noblest 
quality.  John  is  completely  submerged 
before  the  purpose  of  his  mission.  He 
subordinated  himself  magnificently  and 
magnanimously  before  his  mission.  He 
was  always  impersonaL 

n.  His  speech  was  impassioned — ^"cry- 
ing." Crying  is  not  just  speaking.  There 
is  passion  in  it.  It  is  given  with  feeling. 
The  enthusiasm  of  God  filled  him.  The 
power  of  the  orator  is  in  his  impassioned 
places.  It  may  be  sometimes  in  tears.  The 
voice  has  earnestness.  The  speaker  felt 
he  had  a  message.    He  is  not  Ahimaaz  ran- 
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Iking  to  the  king  and  gating,  **  I  saw  a 
great  tumult^  but  reallj  can  not  tell  what 
happened.  He  is  Cushi  declaring  with  all 
the  ardor  of  his  life,  "  Tidings,  my  Lord 
the  king,  for  the  Lord  hath  this  day 
avenged  thee  of  thine  enemies."  The  man 
without  a  message  must  stand  aside  like 
Ahimaaz,  while  men  like  John  speak. 

There  was  urgency,  like  a  cry  of  fire. 
There  was  the  need  of  preparing.  Ear- 
nestness is  power.  The  passion  week  of  our 
Lord  is  his  strongest  week.  John  threw 
his  whole  life  into  the  proclamation  of  his 
message.  It  was  not  merely  a  head-mes- 
sage. It  was  heart-message.  He  **  cried." 
Jonah  eried,  "  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown."  This  is  a  Biblical 
word.  It  is  a  strong  word.  It  is  used  of 
the  prophet's  fire.  It  is  the  putting  of  soul 
into  the  message.  A  man  can  do  it  the 
best  when  he  is  lost  in  the  message.  They 
said,  "he  hath  a  devil."  Did  you  think  he 
was  "  a  reed  shaken  with  the  windf"  No, 
he  was  a  man  of  convictions.  He  ez- 
prest  them.  Tou  can  throw  such  a  man 
in  prison,  but  you  can  not  confine  such  a 
man.  His  soul  is  free.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  him  look  Herod  in  the  eye  and 
point  a  finger  at  him.  "It  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  her."  Herod  was  living 
with  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  To  please 
Herodias,  Herod  sends  the  executioner  and 
J(An  loses  his  head,  but  what  matters  itf 
John's  soul  was  his  own,  and  that  was  far 
more  important. 

John  saw  Pharisees  come  to  his  bap- 
tism. "O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath 
warned  you  to  fleet  Bring  forth  works 
meet  for  repentance  and  think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  we  have  Abram  to  our 
father.  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
nnto  Abraham."  John  was  not  seeking  to 
be  a  sleek  preacher.  His  words  cut  like  a 
knife,  but  they  were  the  truth.  He  was 
not  out  for  popularity,  but  for  pungency. 
There  will  be  a  separation.  The  great 
Master  will  have  his  fan  ready  at  the 
threshing-floor.  Some  will  be  like  the 
wheat  falling  on  the  floor.  Others  will 
resemble  the  chaff  blown  away.  The 
granary  will  hold  some.  The  fire  will  burn 
up  others.  You  will  not  all  get  into 
heaven.  His  food  was  honey,  not  so  his 
words;  they  had  sting,  they  were  impas- 
sioned. 


III.  His  work  and  his  words  were  im- 
pressive— ^'in  the  wilderness."  The  wonder 
is  that  we  ever  heard  about  him. 
John  was  without  place  or  people  or 
prominence.  At  first  he  is  even  with- 
out publicity.  He  is  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  uninhabitated  or  sparsely  settled.  It 
is  out  in  the  country.  It  is  the  rural  sec- 
tion. Only  a  few  are  there  at  first.  It  is 
far  from  the  centers  of  population.  It  is 
the  least  inhabited  of  any  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  Perea.  Perea  means  be- 
yond— ^that  is  beyond  the  Jordan. 

John  is  not  afraid  of  wasting  his  words 
upon  the  desert  air.  He  speaks  and  all 
Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  the  region  round 
about  Jordan  were  stirred.  The  people 
came.  The  folk  appeared  that  never  go 
to  church.  Publicans  and  harlots  were 
there  and  were  converted,  and  were  bap- 
tized in  the  river  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins.  People  do  not  want  honeyed  words. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  called  "the  dear 
people."     They   want   the   truth. 

John  imprest  even  Herod.  He  knew 
he  was  "  a  juat  man  and  holy."  When 
Herod  saw  Jesus  he  thought  it  was  John 
the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  John  in- 
fluenced Herod'a  life.  "When  he  heard 
him  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him 
gladly." 

John's  was  a  great  work.  It  was  most 
impressive.  But  it  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Let  no  man  say  he  never  had  a 
chance. 

Ministers  who  do  great  work  in  the  coun- 
try are  soon  called  to  the  cities.  Dr.  Mayo 
of  Bochester,  Minnesota,  was  urged  to  go 
to  New  York.  But  he  demurred.  He  had 
more  than  he  could  do  at  home.  They 
were  coming  to  him  from  New  York.  Bev. 
Mr.  Tobey  has  been  pastor  for  twenty-five 
years  at  Danby,  a  hill  town  six  miles  west 
of  Ithaca.  Here  he  has  put  in  his  life  at 
a  small  salary,  refusing  home  missionary 
aid.  At  the  anniversary  he  was  greatly 
honored  and  given  a  purse  raised  by  his 
denomination  all  over  the  State.  His  min- 
istry has  been  most  impressive.  His  mes- 
sage has  gone  farther  than  that  from  the 
church  in  the  university  town  nearby. 
John  G.  Paton  did  a  work  on  the  islands 
of  the  New  Hebrides  which  went  all  over 
the  world.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell  gained  his 
fame  ministering  to  fishermen  on  the 
frozen  coast  of  Labrador.    Yon  would  not 
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have  pieked  frozen  Labrador  if  you  had 
wanted  to  do  a  conspicuoua  work.  But 
70a  can  not  do  a  strong  work  anywhere  in 
the  world  without  the  world's  knowing 
about  it.  Some  one  will  see.  Some  one 
will  hear.    A  crying  message  will  bum  its 


way  into  the  souls  of  men.  Po  your  work 
right  in  the  comer  where  your  life  is,  and 
the  world  will  hear.  Somebody  will  listen. 
Somebody  will  telL  If  there  is  no  one,  tlie 
trees  of  the  wood  will  tell  it.  The  atones 
will  cry  out.    It  will  be  impressive. 


THREE  JUDGMENTS  ON  CHARACTERS 

The  Bev.  W.  8.  Hebbebt  Wylo^  1£JL,  Ealing,  England 


In  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  servant 
of  the  centurion,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
gospel  by  St.  Luke,  chap.  7:1-10,  you  ^d 
three  estimates  of  the  character  of  the  cen- 
turion. First  of  all,  you  have  the  estimate 
of  his  neighbors  and  friends  and  the  elders 
and  oflcials  of  the  Jewish  people;  then  yon 
have  the  judgment  of  the  man  himself  on 
himself;  and  then  you  have  the  judgment 
of  Jesus  on  his  character  and  action.  I 
trust  it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  con* 
sider  these  three  judgments  and  the  lessons 
that  they  suggest. 

First  of  aU,  you  have  the  judgment  of  the 
man's  neighbors  and  friends  and  the  elders 
and  oflcials  of  the  Jews,  who  carried  his  re- 
quest to  Jesus,  and  who,  when  they  made 
that  request  to  him,  said  ''that  he  was 
worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this.  For  he 
loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a 
synagog."  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
sometimes  that  there  is  a  general  judgment 
formed  by  our  neighbors  and  our  friends  re- 
gi^ding  each  one  of  us.  Usually  it  is  summed 
up  in  some  short,  terse  phrase;  as,  for 
instance,  ''He  is  a  good  man,''  "He  is  a  bad 
man,"  "He  is  selfish,"  "He  is  proud,"  "He 
is  kind,"  "He  is  generous,"  "She  is  gentle," 
"She  is  sweet-tempered."  Sometimes  there 
is  a  curious  negative  form:  "He  is  not  so 
bad,"  "She  might  be  worse."  And  some- 
times there  is  a  peculiar  limitation :  "He  is 
clever,  but  he  knows  it,"  "She  is  very  pleas- 
ant, but  there  is  nothing  in  her."  You  know 
that  these  judgments  are  formed  and  that 
there  is — shall  I  call  it  a  midget  photo- 
graph f — a  vignette  of  the  character  of  each 
one  of  us  passed  round,  which  is  generally 
pronounced  to  be  a  pretty  good  likeness,  a 
fair  estimate  of  our  character.  I  suppose 
I  am  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  few  of 
us  know  what  exactly  are  the  terms  in  which 
we  are  described  by  our  neighbors  and 
friends.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  our 
peace  of  mind'  that  we  do  not.     And  yet. 


sometimes  it  would  be  very  much  to  our 
benefit  if  we  did  know  what  exactly  the  esti- 
mate of  our  neighbors  and  friends  is  eoa- 
ceming  us. 

Now,  in  this  case  we  have  the  estimate  of 
a  circle  of  people  who  knew  this  centurion 
well;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  value  of 
their  opinion,  we  must  remember  the  eiremn- 
stances  and  the  type  of  man  about  whom 
the  opinion  was  exprest.     Bemember   that 
he  lived  among  these  Jews  as  an  alien.    We 
know  to-day  something  of  the  unpleasantn^ 
that  associates  itself  with  the  position  of 
alien  in  certain   circumstances  in  eertaiii 
countries;  but  this  feeling  was  accentuated 
in  the  position    of    this    man    among  the 
Jews.    He  was  the  representative  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  the  official  of  a  power  that  thej 
hated  and  loathed  and  detested  in  a  very 
great   degree.     And  naturally  their  minds 
were  considerably    prejudiced    against  him 
because  of  what  he  was  and  who  he  was. 
And  yet,  after  this  man  had  lived  for  some 
time  among  these  people,  they  came  to 
spect  him,  and  he  had  made  good  use  of 
opportunities  to  learn  something  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  that  he  could  not  have  known 
very  well  unless  he  had  lived  among  them. 
For  as  he  lived  among  them  he  came  to 
realise  the  value  of  their  religion,  and  not 
only  so,  but  passing  from  that  estimate  of 
their  religion,  he    came    to    surrender  his 
heart  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  true  God. 
He  passed  from  the  worship  of  paganism  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.    Now,  these  people 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  man  un- 
der normal  conditions.    They  saw  him  when 
he  was  on  duty  with  his  soldiers,  and  they 
saw  him  when  he  was  off  duty;  they  saw 
him  in  his  public  capacity,  and  in  his  pri- 
vate life;  they  saw  him  when  he  was  on  his 
guard,  and  they  saw  him  when  he  was  off 
his  guard.    Therefore  they  were  able  to  esti- 
mate his  character.     And  it  says  a  great 
deal  for  him  that  when  they  came  to  carry 
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hia  reqatft  to  Jeans,  that  he  shoold  heal 
hifl  servant  that  was  sick,  they  prefaced  their 
request  with  this  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
the  man.  You  will  notice  that  they  passed 
their  judgment  on  his  religions  spirit  and 
on  its  practical  ontcome ;  not  simply  on  what 
he  profeet  to  be,  but  on  what  his  religion 
led  him  to  do  in  life.  He  had  not  only  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  he 
came  to  appreciate  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish 
ideal  of  nationality,  and  proved  the  reality 
of  his  devotion  by  building  them  a  syna- 
gog  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Thus, 
you  will  notice,  the  Jews  based  their  judg- 
ment not  only  on  something  profest,  but 
on  something  practised;  not  merely  on 
something  promised,  but  on  something  done. 

And  similarly  to-day  those  who  stand 
apart  and  watch,  and  form  opinions  regard- 
ing thoir  neighbors  and  friends  generally 
pass  their  verdicts  not  only  on  what  one 
professes  to  be,  but  on  what  one  proves  one- 
self to  be.  I  do  not  say  that  public  opinion 
is  always  infallibly  correct  in  its  judgment; 
but  I  do  say  that  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  fairly  regular;  and  given  time  a 
pretty  accurate  judgment  will  be  formed. 
The  persons  who  see  you  every  day,  the  per- 
sons  with  whom  you  mix  and  mingle  in  youT 
social  life,  in  your  business  life,  in  your 
professional  life,  will,  in  the  long  run,  form 
a  fairly  accurate  judgment  eonoerning  you. 
Of  course,  you  may  be  one  thing  in  your 
public  life  and  entirely  different  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  home.  Ton  may  be  sorely  mis- 
judged, and  may  have  motives  imputed  to 
yon  that  never  entered  your  mind.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  people  will  judge  you 
rightly  and  will  base  their  judgment  not  on 
what  you  profess  to  be  but  on  what  your 
actions  prove  you  are. 

Now,  I  know  there  are  people  who  toss 
their  heads  and  say:  ''I  do  not  care  what 
anybody  thinks  about  me.''  Well,  I  do  not 
say  that  you  should  mold  your  life  and  ac- 
tion by  public  opinion  and  by  what  people 
think  about  you.  But  I  do  say  this — ^that 
no  one  of  us  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  estimate  that  people  are  forming  of  oar 
characters.  And  if  one  has  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  judgment  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  is  unfavorable,  or  if  some  of 
our  most  candid  friends  corns  and  tsll  as, 
as  they  do  from  time  to  time,  of  the  judg- 


ments people  have  regarding  ii8|  then  it 
should  at  least  make  us  think  very  seriously 
and  lead  ns  to  earnest  self-examination. 
And  instead  of  setting  ourselves  on  a  pin- 
nacle and  saying  that  we  do  not  care  what 
people  say  about  us,  we  should  certainly  ex- 
amine our  character  to  see  where  the  wrong 
lies.  Bemember  there  are  other  ''woes"  in 
the  Bible  than  that  referred  to  when  it 
says:  ''Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak 
well  of  you." 

Then  we  have,  in  the  second  place,  the 
man's  judgment  on  himself.  These  people 
said  to  Jesus,  "He  is  worthy."  But  the 
man  himself  said  to  Jesus,  ''I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  Shouldst  enter  under  my  roof; 
wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy 
to  come  unto  thee."  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  word  of  a  hypocrite,  and  certainly  it 
is  not  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  that  pride 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  pride — 
the  pride  of  humility.  The  man  was  earnest 
and  sincere,  as  you  can  see  by  the  figure 
and  metaphor  he  used  in  his  speech  with 
Jesus,  and  by  the  great  fact  that  he  mani- 
fested a  true  and  living  faith  in  him,  and 
by  the  conception  that  he  had  of  Christ's 
dignity  and  power.  Those  conceptions 
would  effectually  prevent  him  from  dissem- 
bling to  Jesus.  His  judgment  on  himself  is 
only  the  judgment  that  one  would  expect 
from  a  m&n  of  this  caliber.  For  there  is 
no  better  sign  that  a  man  is  really  good 
than  when  he  has  a  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness.  Just  as  I  would  say  that  there 
is  no  surer  sign  that  man  is,  at  most,  only 
middling  than  when  he  says  he  is  good. 
One  instinctively  distrusts  the  man  who 
tells  you  himself  that  he  is  good.  And  whyf 
Because  a  really  good  man  is  always  con- 
scious of  his  defects;  always  sensitive  to 
the  fact  of  his  imperfections;  and  the  bet- 
ter he  is  the  more  sensitive  hn  is  to  these 
things.  Bemember,  it  is  not  the  new  convert 
who  has  the  deepest  sense  of  sin,  even 
tho  that  convert  come  to  Christ  under 
the  fuU  conviction  of  sin  and  in  the  agony 
of  that  conviction.  The  deepest  sense  of 
sin  is  always  felt  by  the  man  who  has  seen 
most  of  the  perfection,  the  beauty,  the  holi- 
ness of  Christ,  because  he  is  most  conscious 
of  how  far  he  falls  short  of  that  perfect 
.standard.  Ths  man  who  has  gazed  long  at 
the  perfect,  spotless  purity  of  Christ  and 
lives    in    close    commnnioki    and    fellowship 
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»vith  him,  is  the  man  who  is  most  sensitiye 
*o  his  own  imperfections  and  shortcomings, 
and  says,  "I  am  not  worthy.'*  What  did  8t, 
Paul  say  of  himself,  that  great  and  splen- 
did character,  as  he  came  near  the  end  of 
his  Ufef  He  called  himself  ''the  chief  of 
sinners"  1 

It  is  just  like  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. The  more  we  know  is  only  a  revela- 
tion of  how  little  we  know.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  stage  in  growth  when  the 
little  knowledge  that  we  possess  is  called 
''dangerous,"  simply  because  we  do  not 
know  enough  to  realize  how  much  we  have 
not  yet  learned.  Older  people  smile  when 
a  person  in  that  stage  makes  pronounce- 
ments of  perfect  understanding  and  perfect 
knowledge,  and  they  say:  "When  So-and-so 
is  a  little  older  and  knows  more,  he  or  she 
will  not  be  quite  so  confident,  and  will  know 
less.'*  So  it  is  with  holiness:  the  nearer  we 
get  to  Christ,  the  more  we  know  of  perfect 
salvation  in  him,  the  more  earnestly  we 
shall  say:  "I  am  not  worthy." 

Well,  you  say,  but  how  does  that  judg- 
ment square  with  the  judgment  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends  f  Quite  easily.  For 
the  man*  himself  had  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
himself,  as  he  really  was,  than  his  neigh- 
bors had;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  hon- 
est with  himself.  There  is  so  much  within 
each  one  of  us  that  is  known  only  to  one- 
self and  to  God.  No  one  knows  a  man's 
own  history  so  well  as  himself  if  he  will 
only  think  about  it,  and  if  he  will  only  be 
honest  and  not  deceive  himself.  There  may 
be,  and  there  are,  faults  in  our  lives,  and 
not  for  worlds  would  we  have  our  best 
friends  know  them — we  are  so  ashamed  of 
them.  I  call  you  to  authenticate  that  by 
the  evidence  of  your  own  experience.  There 
are  secret  temptations,  there  are  sugges- 
tions of  evil  and.  possibilities  of  evil-doing 
that  make  themselves  known  in  your  secret 
heart  and  life.  And  what  you  want  to  do 
is  to  keep  them  to  yourself  for  fear  any- 
body else  should  know  of  them.  Such  are 
the  struggles  you  have  with  meanness,  with 
covetousness,  with  envy,  with  evil  desires. 
Oh,  there  are  shadows  across  the  track  as 
you  look  back  on  the  way  of  your  life,  and 
they  are  black.  They  are  unknown  to  other 
people,  perhaps,  but  they  are  known  to  your* 
self.  They  give  you  no  satisfaction;  they 
give  you  sorrow   and    remorse    and   misery 


when  you  think  of  them.  And  the  nearer 
you  get  to  Christ  the  more  you  are  ashamed 
of  them,  and  the  more  you  realise  how  un- 
worthy you  are  of  the  very  least  of  all  God's 
mercies. 

And  then  there  is  the  third  judgment — 
the  judgment  of  Jesus  on  this  man.  "When 
Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marveled  at 
him."  That  is  a  very  remarkable  word  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  Christ;  so  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  it  is  only  used  twice  regard- 
ing our  Lord.  Once  we  a^e  told  that  he  mar- 
veled at  the  unbelief  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  Nazareth,  and  now  we  are  told  that  he 
marveled  at  the  faith  of  this  centurion,  cmd 
said:  "I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  Israel."  Now  what  did  Christ  meanf 
In  order  to  understand  what  Christ  meant 
you  must  remember  the  metaphor  that  the 
centurion  used  when  he  spoke  to  Jesus,  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  worthy  either  that  the 
Lord  should  come  under  his  roof,  or  that  he 
should  come  personally  to  Christ.  He  drew 
the  comparison  between  himself  and  Christ 
as  to  the  authority  and  power  committed 
unto  each  of  them.  Under  the  strict  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  army  he  had  perfect  con- 
trol and  authority  and  power  over  his  sol- 
diers. It  was  absolute.  If  he  ordered  a 
man  to  death,  then  to  death  he  went.  If 
he  said  to  a  man,  "Come,"  that  man  had  no 
choice  but  to  come.  If  he  said  to  another 
"Go,"  then  he  went  with  alacrity.  Now, 
what  he  meant  was  that,  similarly,  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  Man  with  authority;  that  his 
wish  was  law.  Nay,  more,  that  he  had  su- 
preme authority  and  power.  Therefore  he 
said  to  Jesus:  "Speak  but  the  word."  He 
knew  that  the  word  was  sufficient.  Or  by 
contrast,  he  himself  was  under  authority,  al- 
tho  he  had  authority  over  his  own  sol- 
diers; he  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Bo- 
man  power  and  the  Boman  goverimient.  And 
if  he  who  was  under  authority  could  do  these 
things,  how  much  more  could  Jesus  do  what 
was  asked  of  him,  he  being  a  man  with  su- 
preme authority,  and  none  being  over  him. 
Thus  you  will  see  that  this  alien  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation  and  the  Jewish  people  had 
grasped  the  truth  that  even  the  chosen  lead- 
ers of  Israel  had  failed  to  see  and  appre- 
hend, that  the  disciples  themselves  had  as 
yet  failed  to  recognize,  namely,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  Gh)d,  that  he  had  divine 
power  and   divine   authority,   and  realizing 
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who  J08I18  was  and  what  hia  authority  was 
he  pat  him  in  the  supreme  place  as  omnipo- 
tent, and  80  he  said  that  a  word  from  Christ 
was  enough.    And  so  it  proved  to  be. 

Now  you  know  that  faith  of  that  kind  is 
of  no  mushroom  growth.  Nor  is  it  the  mere 
profession  of  an  empty  sentiment  or  emo- 
tion. It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
gt'owth  of  the  faith  of  this  man  if  only  we 
knew  a  little  more  about  him.  Nevertheless, 
tho  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  growth  of 
that  faith,  we  see  its  magnificent  fruit.  We 
only  know  that  he  studied  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  that 
there  he  learned  to  understand  the  place  and 
dignity  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  by  watch- 
ing and  hearing  Jesus,  as  we  are  perfectly 
certain  he  must  have  done,  he  had  been  led 
step  by  step  to  acknowledge  him  as  not 
merely  Son  of  Man,  but  Son  of  God.  And 
Christ  judges  him  by  his  faith  and  pro- 
nounces this  magnificent  commendation  of 
his  faith :  "I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  IsraeL'' 

Now  see  how  this  judgment  differs  from 
the  other  two.  Qod  sees  deeper  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  therefore  his  judgment  goes 
further  than  either  of  the  others.  Por  God 
knows  more  of  a  man  than  a  man  knows  of 
himself,  and  much  more  than  his  neighbors 
know  about  him.  God  not  only  knows  all 
the  good  and  the  evil  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  actions,  God  knows  all  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  being  or  of  doing.  Sometimes  we 
are  surprized  at  ourselves.  We  ascend  to 
heights  or  descend  to  depths  that  we  never 
imagined  possible,  and  very  frequently  we 
surprize  our  friends,  showing  facilities  and 
possibilities  in  directions  that  they  never 
suspected.  But  God  knows  it  all.  ''Man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance;  but 
God  looketh  on  the  heart."  And  God  reads 
the  heart  through  and  through.  What  is 
hidden  from  our  own  eyes  is  open  unto  God. 
And  sometimes  when  we  fall  in  the  dust  and 
are  utterly  cast  down,  and  proclaim  our  un- 
worthiness  before  God  ana  unto  Qod,  we 
have  come  to  the  hour  in  which  Gk>d  re- 
joices most,  for  it  is  the  very  hour  that 
proves  our  real  worth  and  our  true  worth- 


Now  three  judgments  are  being  passed 
regarding  each  one  of  us — ^the  judgment  of 


our  friends,  our  judgment  of  ourselves  (for  I 
trust  we  judge  ourselves),  and  the  judgment 
of  God.  How  should  we  act  in  face  of 
themf  Well,  I  would  say  to  you  be  per- 
fectly honest  with  yourself  and  with  God. 
"Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.' 
You  may  be  able  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  your  neighbors  regarding  yourself  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  deceive  yourself,  but  you  can  not  deceive 
God.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  ap- 
pear an  right  before  their  neighbors;  but 
let  us  not  be  so  anxious  about  what  we  seem 
to  be  as  about  what  we  are.  Is  your  life  a 
perpetual  keeping  up  of  appearances  be- 
fore your  neighbors  and  friends  f  Tou 
can  not  keep  up  appearances  before  God. 
Tou  think  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  what 
your  neighbors  and  friends  say  about  you. 
But  do  you  value  rightly  what  God  knows 
you  aref 

I  would  also  say,  be  pretty  severe  in  your 
judgment  of  yourself.  Do  not  commit  the 
fault  of  letting  yourself  off  too  lightly.  Be 
your  own  most  candid  critic,  and  especially 
when  other  people  speak  well  of  you  be 
most  careful  to  examine  yourself  as  to 
whether  you  meet  with  God's  approval.  And 
with  it  all,  remember  the  searching  eye  of 
God  that  tries  every  thought  and  every  in- 
tention and  every  purpose  of  your  life.  Be- 
member  that  you  stand  with  your  heart 
naked  before  God.  And  remember,  too,  that 
the  judgment  of  God  is  the  final  and  perfect 
judgment  that  you  have  to  face.  Where- 
fore let  your  prayer  be:  "Search  me,  O 
God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know 
my  ways;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked- 
ness in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlast- 
ing." To  that  prayer  Qod  wiU  give  the 
fullest  answer,  and  will  meet  you  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Savior,  who  is  waiting  to  give 
you  pardon  for  all  in  you  that  has  been  un- 
worthy, all  that  has  been  wrong,  all  that  has 
been  false,  all  that  has  been  eviL  He  is 
waiting  to  deliver  you  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  to  loose  its  shackles  and  its  fetters 
from  your  souL  He  is  waiting  to  give  you 
a  new  heart,  to  give  you  a  new  life  and 
new  power.  He  is  waiting  to  make  yon  like 
himself. 
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FORGOTTEN  BENEFACTORS 

Bev.  Chables  H.  Lyttle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

age  without  a  name*"     It  is  the  conscien- 
tiouB  thinker  who  decides: 


Some  there  he,  which  have  no  memorial; 
.  .  .  whoee  righteous  deeds  have  not 
heen  forgotten, — ^Ecdus.  44:9,  10. 

Thb  season  of  All  Seals  comes  with  the 
falling  leaves,  the  saffron  mellowing,  the 
russet  and  purple  sombemess  of  the  receding 
year,  and  every  vernal  token  we  receive  from 
nature  stresses  with  tender  gravity  the  lesson 
which  religion  conserves  in  the  ancient  and 
solemn  festival  of  All  Hallows — ^the  recollec- 
tion of  all  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart 
who  in  ways  heroic  and  ways  homely  and  ob- 
scure have  praised  the  Most  High  by  serving 
their  kind.  To-day  I  leave  to  others  the  rite 
of  saluting  the  remembered  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  devote  myself  to  recalling  to 
our  grateful  spirits  the  forgotten  benefac- 
tors of  the  past — ^those  who  have  left  no  vis- 
ible memorial,  have  never  been  acclaimed, 
distinguished,  eulogized,  or  canonized,  yet 
have  bravely  and  cheerily  borne  the  burden 
of  the  duties  of  their  lot  in  life  and  so  in 
obscurity,  even  in  nonentity,  have  achieved 
the  honor  and  love  of  their  fellows — ^the 
''rightousness  indeed  that  has  not  been  and 
shall  not  be  forgotten." 

The  correctest  criterion  of  human  values 
is  the  contemplation  of  human  history.  Had 
we  all  a  just  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  history,  its  enduring  triumphs,  its  per- 
manent renowns,  its  ironic  tragedies  of  hu- 
man egoism,  once  so  prodigious,  now  so 
petty,  we  would  have  a  juster  estimate  of 
what  is  really  great  and  really  small  in  the 
life  and  days  now  passing.  A  thoughtful 
consideration  of  historical  perspectives 
should  be  the  first  property  of  every  citizen- 
statesman.  Much  of  the  thinking  to-day  is 
shallow,  many  of  our  programs  abortive,  be- 
cause our  radicals  have  no  sense  of  the  pon- 
derous immensities  of  human  forces,  and 
our  conservatives  no  feeling  for  the  ghastly 
bigotries  of  that  danse  macabre  through 
which  our  race  has  been  reeling  since  the 
dawn  of  time. 

When  therefore  I  summon  you  this  morn- 
ing to  contemplate  the  forgotten  and  ob- 
scure benefactors  of  our  kind,  I  am  the 
more  confident  in  my  plea  because  I  know 
that  such  reflections  alone  can  make  us 
wiser  and  nobler  for  the  present  hour.  It  is 
the  feverish  up-to-dater  that  shouts:  "One 
crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  is  worth  an 


''The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  quiet  breast, 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 
And  left  to  heaven  the  rest." 

Grand  are  the  possibilities  of  obscurity! 
When  one  advances  to  the  sununit  of  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  and  looks  back  upon  today, 
how  pitiable  seem  the  reckless  efforts  of  men 
and  women  for  a  tawdry  renown,  a  little 
cheap  distinction.  A  modem  poet  has  put 
into  stinging  lines  his  storm  of  feeling  as 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  offices  of  a  great 
'London  newspaper  and  watched  the  an> 
nouDcers  move  to  and  fro  the  various  but- 
tons on  the  war  map,  which  represented 
whole  divisions.  And  yet,  upon  the  map  of 
history,  your  generation,  my  generation, 
will  have  no  greater  prominence  than  such 
a  red  or  black  button,  and  our  own  individ- 
ualities will  be  submerged  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Do  yon  protest  that  such  nulMca- 
tion  of  the  ego  tends  to  produce  moral  par- 
alysis? On  the  contrary,  I  declare  that  un- 
til and  unless  one  finally  accepts  this  good 
fortune  of  modest  worth  of  inconspicuous 
function,  not  one  act  of  ours  will  be  thor- 
oughly good,  nor  one  hour  of  our  life  deeply 
content.  It  is  a  sane  a'nd  salutory  thing  to 
discover  the  insignificance  of  the  self  in  the 
vast  scheme  of  life,  and  to  go  about  the 
problem  of  incorporating  ourselves  with  and 
into  the  great  spiritual  verities  and  moral 
powers  in  which  only  we  may  receive  our 
memorial.  One  of  the  richest,  most  gifted 
poets  of  our  land  was  a  woman  who  lived 
on  the  borders  of  the  campus  at  Amherst, 
unknown  even  to  her  town  neighbors,  and 
yet  whose  poetry  reveals  majestic  vistas  of 
sympathy,  insight,  nobility,  wit.  8he  hon- 
estly rejoiced  in  being  a  "nobody." 

How  dreary  to  be  somebody, 

How  public,  like  a  frog, 
To  tell  your  name  the  livelong  day 

To  an  admiring  bog. 

Grand  are  the  uses  and  possibilities  of  ob- 
scurity I  Said  Leslie  Stephen:  "Obscurity 
is  a  condition — and  by  no  means  an  alto- 
gether unpleasant  condition — ^in  which  very 
much  of  the  best  work  is  done."  It  is  also, 
I  may  add — and  such  is  my  prime  concern — 
the  condition  in  which   very  much  of  the 
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best  life  k  lived.  Onee  let  a  man  or  woman 
glimpse  the  enravithing  beaaty,  the  patri- 
cian grace,  the  athletic  zest  and  power  of  the 
moral  ideal,  eouehed  for  him  in  whatsoever 
terms — duty,  loyalty  to  a  cause,  the  develop- 
ment of  pure,  scmpnlous,  sacrificial  charac- 
ter— and  obscurity  becomes  a  boon,  a  matter 
of  no  complaint,  a  pavilion  of  contentment, 
a  happy  renunciation.  So  great  is  the  at- 
traetion  and  conquest  of  the  hunger  for 
moral  perfection  that  all  the  shrill  clamors 
of  self  are  subdued  to  silence. 

I  have  spoken  of  three  ways  by  which  ob- 
scurity can  be  glorified,  righteousness  not 
forgotten;  the  doing  of  a  hard  duty,  such 
as  devoting'  oneself  to  an  invaUd  or  an  in- 
sane person  for  a  lifetime  if  such  is  re- 
quired; loyalty  to  an  altruistic  cause,  a  gen- 
erous vision;  but  let  me  lay  most  emphasis 
upon  the  glorification  of  our  humble  lot  and 
calling  through  the  effluence  of  noble  per- 
sonality. Who  are  the  truly  distinguished 
folk  of  your  own  memory — ^your  life  experi- 
ence f  The  President  whom  you  once  saw  or 
heard,  the  general  you  saw  parade,  the  au- 
thor who  autographed  your  bookf-"Or  are 
they  those  whose  simple  goodness  and  purity 
persuaded  you  of  their  worth,  engaged  you 
by  their  ingenuous  trust  in  your  finer  self, 
and  whose  spirit  glows  in  your  noblest 
moods  f  Ton  never  think  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  tablets  or  titles  or  degrees — ^you 
think  of  them  in  connection  with  your  own 


souL  I  beg  of  you  to  consider,  in  these  days 
of  blatant  egoism,  this  aspect,  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obscurity.  The  Spoon  Bwer  An- 
thology is  a  sodden,  sinister  book;  only  two 
of  the  fictitious  epitaphs  therein  are* words 
of  light  and  faith;  one  is  the  verse  of  Anne 
Butledge,  the  boyhood  inspirer  of  Lincoln; 
the  other  is  the  epitaph  of  the  old  school 
ma'am,  with  its  pathetic  appeal  to  the  man- 
hood of  the  brilliant  youth  who  had  been 
her  favorite  and  who  was  enmeshed  in  the  • 
Bohemianism  of  Paris.  Then  a  few  pages 
further  on — ^the  boy's  admission — ^"It  was 
you  who  turned  me  back."  Such  is  Leslie 
Stephen's  meaning  in  the  phrase  "Forgotten 
Benefactors";  and  it  seems  to  me  deeply 
significant,  as  I  read  his  lucid,  serious  words, 
that  the  world's  greatest  biographer — a  man 
who  had  perused  the  chronicled  fame  of 
thousands  of  the  mighty  ones  of  earth — 
should,  in  this  exquisite  valedictory  address, 
have  left  all  the  advertisements  of  distinc- 
tion unnoticed,  and  have  spoken  with  the 
deepest  emotion  of  two  benefactors  of  his 
own  soul,  forgotten  by  the  world,  immortal 
with  himself — a  simple-hearted,  dear-eyed 
young  pupil,  whose  frank,  boyish  admira- 
tion had  kept  the  mettlesome  tutor  true  and 
straight;  and  a  ''perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned,"  who  had  forever  confirmed  her 
husband  in  the  sterling  manhood  which  she 
had  never  hesitated  to  trust  or  failed  to  ex- 
pect. 


THANKFULNESS  THE  TRUE  SACRIFICE* 

The  Late  Professor  Henby  Kklvill  Gwatsin,  DJ>.,  Cambridge  University,  England 


/  heseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  hy  the 
merciee  of  Ood,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifiee,  holy,  aeeeptable 
unto  Ood,  which  is  your  reasonable  service. 
— ^Bom.  12:1. 

fevsN  the  visions  of  St.  John  scarcely  look 
so  far  into  the  glorious  future  as  the 
epistle  to  the  Bomans  which  is  now  before  us. 
The  verse  I  have  read  is  St.  Paul's  con- 
clusion from  a  vast  review  of  the  history 
of  mankind  from  first  to  laet.  Through  the 
hollow  splendor  of  the  world  of  failure 
round  him  the  apostle's  keen  eyes  glance 
backward  to  the  old  sin  which  had  been 
the  ruin  of  human  life,  then  forward  to  the 
time  beyond  time  when  there  shall  be  no 
more  sin  and  death,  but  the  whole  creation 


shall  share  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  Even  the  stubborn  un- 
belief of  Israel  ehall  one  day  be  made  to 
help  his  glorious  purpose  of  having  mercy 
on  all  men;  Then  bursts  out  a  song  of 
triumph:  ''0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God:  how 
unsearchable  are  hie  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out.  ...  I  beseech  you 
therefore,  brethren,  by  God's  compassions, 
--^y  all  the  tender  mercies  he  has  shown  to 
them  of  old,  and  by  the  mighty  salvation 
he  has  raised  up  now  for  us  and  all  men, — 
that  ye  offer  your  bodies,  by  means  of 
which  all  your  works  are  done  both  good 
and  bad,  as  a  living  sacrifioe,*-living,  and 


^Vrom  T^  Saerifict  of  Thankfuinets.     See  alio  pages  382  and  883. 
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therefore  holy  and  well-pleasing  to  God — 
for  just  this  is  the  worship  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  men  redeemed  like  70a." 

Ton  will  have  noted  one  striking  phrase. 
What  is  a  living  saerifieef  Our  first  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  the  killing  of  victims;  and  in 
fact  the  Jewish  temple  was  a  great 
slaughter-house  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  offerings  for  sin  went  up  to 
heaven  continually  from  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofFerings.  It  was  more  like  a  butcher's  shop 
than  a  church.  But  if  these  sacrifices  for 
sin  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  offer- 
ings, there  were  others  also  where  no  blood 
was  shed.  These  were  not  offerings  for  sin, 
and  could  not  be,  for  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission;  so  that  they  were 
offerings  of  thanksgiving.  Therefore,  a 
living  sacrifice  is  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving. 

As  everything  turns  on  this,  I  will  give 
yon  another  proof  of  it.  Whatever  might 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  it 
came  to  an  end  when  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain.  The  gospel  knows  of 
only  one  offering  for  sin — ^the  full,  perfect, 
and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 
whole  world  which  our  Lord  has  offered 
once  for  alL  We  have  no  altar  but  the 
cross  of  Christ,  no  sacrifice  for  sin  but  the 
one  true  sacrifice  on  Golgotha.  Thus  there 
are  no  sacrifices  left  for  sinners  like  us  to 
offer  but  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving;  but  the  Lord  has  made 
all  of  us  priests  to  offer  these. 

It  follows  that  the  Christian  life  is  es- 
sentially a  life  of  thanksgiving.  True,  it  is 
a  sacrifice.  We  have  to  offer  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  be  used  and  consumed 
according  to  our  Father's  loving  will.  Not 
our  way  but  his,  whether  he  lift  us  to  the 
throne  or  on  the  cross.  Be  this  world's 
trials  what  they  may,  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us.  Be 
our  sins  and  failures  what  they  may,  we 
are  not  to  brood  over  them  with  morbid 
remorse,  but  to  thank  Gk>d  and  take  cour- 
age, and  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  hope. 
Rejoice  evermore;  pray  without  ceasing; 
in  everything  give  thanks;  for  this  is 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning 
you. 

Christian  life  is  not  the  melancholy  thing 
which  men  so  often  make  it.  The  gifts  of 
God  are  not  mere  traps  to  catch  us  in. 
"Touch    not,    ta8t«    not,    handle    not,"    are 


commandments  of  men.  which  have  indeed  a 
show  of  wisdom  and  humility,  but  are  of 
no  value  at  all  to  check  the  carnal  nature. 
All  things  are  ours,  if  we  are  Christ's.  All 
things  are  given  us  for  enjoyment,  if  only 
they  are  sanctified  with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving. We  are  not  called  to  any  sort  or 
kind  of  abstinence  or  fasting,  except  from 
murmuring  and  sin.  Every  pleasure  we  can 
find  in  life  is  freely  ours,  if  only  we  can  be 
Iruly  thankful  for  it  to  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Does  this  sound  strange  f  Well,  it  is  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  There  were  Colos- 
sians  and  Ephesians  in  his  time  who 
thought  it  dangerous,  and  some  will  think 
so  still.  Must  we  not  have  laws  and  rules 
to  tell  us  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  act 
according  to  themf  I  answer  that  law«  and 
rules  have  their  use,  but  that  we  shall  not 
find  it  out  unless  we  set  the  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness above  them.  Pharisees  of  all  ages 
have  tried  another  way  of  working  laws 
and  rules;  and  we  know  what  it  eomes  to. 
But  by  thankfulness  I  do  not  mean  the 
Pharisee's  thankfulness,  that  he  is  not  as 
other  men,  or  even  as  this  publican.  Nor 
do  I  mean  the  swindler^  thankfulness: 
''Blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  I  am  rich,  and 
perhaps  very  charitable  with  my  ill-gotten 
wealth."  Words  like  these  are  mere  selfish- 
ness, however  they  may  sound  like  words 
of  thankfulness.  True  thankfulness  is  from 
heaven,  heavenly.  It  lights  our  souls  with 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy,  and  fills 
our  hearts  with  love  of  God  and  of  the 
sons  of  God  for  whom  Christ's  blood  was 
shed. 

Now  consider  what  a  guide  of  life  this  is. 
They  know  little  of  their  own  hearts  or  of 
the  mind  of  Christ  who  look  to  laws  and 
rules  as  their  highest  guide.  The  spirit  of 
thankfulness  is  the  sword  of  God  dividing 
right  and  wrong.  Laws  and  rules  may  guide 
our  outward  actions,  or  more  likely  they 
will  not  even  do  that;  but  the  spirit  of 
thankfulness  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  If  yon  have  any 
doubt  of  the  matter,  try  it  for  yourself. 
Take  something  which  you  know  to  be 
wrong,  or  something  which  you  are  ™*Viwg 
believe  to  be  right;  some  unfair  advantage 
over  your  neighbor,  or  something  which  is 
doing  him  harm;  or  something  which  is 
doing  yourself  harm  in  body  or  soul;  or,  if 
you  like,  something  which  is  perfectly  in- 
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nocent,  except  that  you  are  too  fond  of  it. 
Take  one  of  these  and  try  if  you  can  re- 
ceive it  as  God's  gift,  and  truly  thank  him 
for  it.  You  will  very  soon  find  out  that 
thankfulness  is  a  test  which  searches  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  laws  and  rules.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  deal  de- 
ceitfully; but  if  you  are  indeed  thankful, 
the  rest  of  yout  duty  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. How  can  a  man  be  anything  else 
than  pure  and  true  and  loving  so  long  as 
his  heart  is  overflowing  with  thankfulness 
for  the  gift  of  life  in  Christ  f 

This,  then,  is  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a 
aacriflce  as  wholly  devoted  to  God  as  any 
bumt-oifering;  but  it  is  the  living  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving.  This  is  the  true  com- 
munion with  God.  There  was  always  some- 
thing of  wrath  and  torment  in  those  lower 


sacrifices  for  nn  'vdiich  witness  to  our 
broken  peace;  but  this  is  the  sacrifice  of 
perfect  love,  the  sacrifice  which  is  holy  and 
well-pleasing  to  God.  It  is  the  Lord  who 
humbled  himself  to  offer  sacrifice  for  sin; 
and  our  work  is  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful 
for  it  evermore.  Even  the  Jewish  rabbis 
could  rise  above  their  beggarly  elements 
when  they  said.  All  sacrifice  has  an  end  in 
the  world  to  come,  but  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  has  no  end.  This  is  the 
proper  sacrifice  of  the  Church  triumphant; 
and  the  meanest  of  us  here  is  called  of  God 
to  offer  it  along  with  angels  and  archangels 
and  all  the  company  of  heaven.  It  is  very 
meet,  right,  and  our  bounden  duty,  that  we 
should  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  give 
thanks  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

THE  BRAVE  LITTLE  ENGINE 


SoMB  one  has  told  a  kind  of  &  fairy  stoiy 
about  a  Uttle  locomotive,  that  is  worth  re- 
peating. A  great  freight  train,  so  the  story 
goes,  stood  waiting  to  go  up  over  a  mountain 
one  day.  The  engineer  went  into  the  round- 
house and  said  to  tiie  first  great  engine  that 
he  met,  **  Oh,  great  engine,  will  you  help  me 
take  the  freight  train  up  over  the  moun- 
tain to-day  f  "  But  this  engine  had  been  out 
all  the  morning,  and  did  not  wish  to  go 
again;  so  it  puffed  and  grunted  and  let 
off  steam  as  it  said,  "Been  out  to-day ;  been 
out  to-day!  **  Then  the  engineer  went  to  tiie 
next  great  engine,  saying,  "Oh,  great  en- 
gine, win  you  help  me  take  the  freight  train 
up  over  the  mountain  to-day  f  "  Now  this 
engine  was  very  tired,  and  as  it  puffed  and 
grunted  and  grunted  and  let  off  steam,  it 
hummed,  "  Too  tired  to  do  it ;  too  tired  to 
do  it!  " 

The  engineer  went  to  the  next  engine  and 
said,  "Oh,  great  engine,  will  you  help  me 
take  the  freight  train  up  over  the  mountain 
to-day  f  "  Now  tiiis  engine  was  not  tired  and 
it  had  not  been  out  before  that  day,  but 
it  puffed  and  grunted  and  let  off  steam  aa  it 
answered,  "  Don't  want  to  do  it ;  dont  want 
to  do  it! »» 

The  man  tried  all  the  great  engines  in  tiie 
roundhouse,  but  they  all  had  some  ezeuse! 
At  last  there  was  only  one  engine  left.  This 
engine  really  did  not  seem  strong  enough  for 
the  journey,  but   the   engineer   said,   "Oh, 


little  engine,  could  you  help  me  take  the 
great  freight  train  up  over  the  mountain 
to-day  f  "  It  was  a  eheery  little  engine  and 
it  answered  with  a  cheery  little  song, 
"  Think  I  can;  think  I  can!  " 

"Good!"  said  the  engineer.  "Come!** 
And  out  of  the  roundhouse  they  went,  and 
the  little  engine  was  fastened  to  the  great 
freight  train.  Then  the  little  engine  began 
again  its  cheery  "Think  I  can;  think  I 
can!  " 

At  first  llie  driving  wheels  did  not  turn 
at  all — could  tiie  engine  do  it,  do  you  think  f 
Still  it  sang,  "  Think  I  can;  think  I  can!  " 
until  at  last  the  wheels  turned,  at  first  very 
slowly,  ^en  faster  and  faster,  while  the  song 
kept  on,  "Think — ^I — can;  think— I — can; 
think — ^I — can;  think — ^I— can;  think  —  I  — 
can;  fhink-I-can;  think  I  can!  "  and  at  last 
tiiey  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain.  As 
they  began  to  go  down  on  the  other  side, 
the  engineer  heard  a  new  song,  for  the  lit- 
tle engine  sang,  "  Thought  I  could ;  thought 
I  could !  "  and  down  they  came  from  the 
mountain  top  in  safety. 

Don't  you  think  that  little  engine  has  set 
a  good  example  for  us  all  to  follow.  When 
we  are  asked  to  do  something  tliat  needs 
to  be  done,  let  us  answer,  "  I  think  I  can," 
and  presently  we  shall  accomplish  the  task 
iand  be  able  to  sing  in  triumph,  "  I  thought 
I  could,"  for  usually,  "  where  there^s  a  will, 
there's  a  way." — Apples  of  Oold, 
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STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

CHARACTERS ' 

Hknbt  K.  Fanchzb,  D.D.,  Oyater  Bay,  N.  Y. 


II.  Lives    That   Point — Peter, 
Phillips  Brooks 

OuB  age  ifl  familiar  with  indieatoTS.  Thej 
are  fingers  on  a  dial  pointing  to  numbers 
indicating  the  amount  of  force  operating 
within.  If  you  want  to  know  the  pressure 
of  your  water,  steam,  electricity,  you  go  to 
the  gauge  and  read  ihe  indicator.  Life  has 
its  indicators.  Every  life  points  backward 
along  the  line  of  its  heredity  to  some  an- 
•eestor,  near  or  remote,  whose  features, 
physical,  mental,  or  moral,  are  perpetuated 
in  itself.  Every  life  points  to  its  home 
training  or  lack  of  it,  to  its  educational  ad- 
Tantages,  to  its  supreme  motive.  Every 
CShriatian  life  points  to  Christ.  It  may  be 
flickeringly  and  falteringly,  and  often  faint- 
ly, like  the  speed  indicator  of  your  auto- 
mobile, now  registering  8,  now  15,  25,  40, 
miles  an  hour.  But  if  you  are  a  going  and 
growing  Christian  the  world  will  know  it 
—the  life  points. 

Here  is  Peter.  The  book  of  Acts  intro- 
duces a  new  chapter  in  his  life.  He  is  no 
longer  the  man  of  sand  but  the  man  of 
rock;  no  longer  common  clay  but  uncom- 
mon soil  bearing  wonderful  fruitage.  His 
natural  impulse  of  courage,  which  often 
weakened  into  cowardice,  because  based  upon 
self -confidence,  has  now  been  transformed 
into  a  holy  boldness  that  simply  amazes 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  Arrested,  cate- 
chized, threatened,  and  enjoined  not  to 
apeak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  two  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  make  their  appeal  to  the 
eternal  right  and  etand  uncompromisingly 
l>y  the  decision  that  they  must  obey  Qod. 
Their  sublime  faith  and  fearless  courage 
«nd  marvelous  power  all  point  just  one  way 
and  the  rulers  took  knowledge  of  them  that 
they  had  been  with  Jesus.  Not  in  their 
own  etrength  would  they  have  dared  face 
those  rulers,  not  in  their  own  wisdom  would 
they  have  been  able  to  meet  their  questions, 
but  in  the  majesty  of  that  name  by  whom 
thia  wonderful  cure  had  been  wrought  they 
stood  as  God's  men  unmoved  by  fear  or 
threat.     Peter's  life  pointed  to  Christ. 

Now  turn  to  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  of 
modem  times.    Consider  the  life  of  Phillips 


Brooks.  Notice  its  contrasts.  An  arietoerat 
by  nature  yet  the  great  American  com- 
moner; scholarly,  devoted  to  his  study,  yet 
tremendously  folksy;  a  prince  of  preachers 
and  a  peerless  pastor;  a  minister  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor  as  well,  summoning 
both  alike  to  larger  faith  and  service;  ele- 
vated to  the  bishopric,  yet  simple  and  un- 
affected as  a  layman;  the  great  church- 
man, yet  broader  than  his  church;  the  busy 
man,  yet  never  eo  busy  as  to  neglect  his 
eick,  the  stranger,  or  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. It  is  not  strange  that  this 
lover  of  his  kind,  this  man  of  buoyant  hope- 
fulness and  radiant  helpfulness,  whose  life 
overflowed  in  service,  should  have  written 
his  name  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  But  it  is  remarkable  for  a 
man  to  receive  such  a  letter  as  follows  from 
a  workingman: 

''To  me  you  reveal  God  as  no  other  man 
does.  What  I  mean  by  that  is:  I  can  not 
think  of  you  for  ten  consecutive  minutes 
without  forgetting  all  about  you  and  think- 
ing of  God  instead.  And  when  I  think  of 
God,  and  wonder  how  he  will  seem  to  me,  it 
always  comes  around  to  trying  to  conceive 
of  you  enlarged  infinitely  in  every  way." 

In  Wall  Street  and  Ludlow  Street,  among 
capitalists  and  workingmen,  to  children  and 
adults,  that  life  so  conspicuous,  not  simply 
for  its  great  gifts  but  because  it  shone  with 
a  light  from  above,  pointed  men  every- 
where to  God.  Does  the  church  spire,  with 
its  long  tapering  finger,  point  the  people 
heavenward,  Christward,  Godwardf  Not 
more  unerringly  and  not  nearly  so  tellingly 
as  does  this  life  of  Phillips  Brooks. 

Now  of  these  two  lives  pointing  eo  con- 
spicuously to  Jesus  we  may  notice, — 

1.  The  beauty  of  their  testimony  is  that 
they  are  unconscious  of  it.  Peter  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  lame  man  whom  he  heals,  in 
the  blind  rulers  of  the  people  whose  minds 
he  would  open  to  the  truth.  He  is  so  de- 
voted to  the  unfinished  task  which  Jesus 
has  conmiitted  to  his  disciples  that  he  is 
utterly  regardless  of  self.  He  is  so  filled 
with  the  vision  of  serving  and  saving  the 
world  and  of  Christ  as  its  Savior  that 
Peter   is   lost   sight   of  in   Christ.     When 


^For  the  first  of  these  studies  see  the  October  number,  p.  882. 
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Petor  waa  thiakixig  of  Mlf  he  sank  into  the 
yvuveB;  when  hie  eye  wu  on  Ghriet  he 
breasted  the  storm.  When  his  life  passed 
the  point  of  eomplete  tmst  in  Christ  it 
began  to  point  unerringly  and  nneonseiouslj 
to  the  object  of  its  tmst.  Men  point  best 
when  they  are  aware  of  it  the  least. 

This  nneonseiousness  of  self  was  a  eon- 
spieuons  characteristic  of  Phillips  Brook?. 
Said  one  of  hie  biographers: 

"Here  was  a  man  poesest  of  the  most  re- 
markable gifts  and  yet  never  seemed  aware 
that  he  was  anything  exceptional.  I  believe 
that  greatness  is  more  common,  goodness  is 
far  more  common,  than  that  uneonscions- 
ness  with  which  he  wore  his  greatness  and 
his  goodness.'' 

2.  The  secret  of  all  lives  that  point  is 
that  they  have  been  so  electrified  by  Jesus 


Ohrisft  that  they  can  not  help  pointing  to 
y^yn.  That  needle  in  your  compass  is  un- 
thinking of  the  part  it  plays,  but  it  points 
unerringly  to  the  North  because  it  is 
sympathetically  adjusted  to  the  great 
magnet  of  the  universe.  It  is  so  with  our 
lives.  They  will  point  to  Christ  when  the 
spirit  of  Christ  has  mastered  them. 

8.  The  reason  why  men  find  Christ  in  the 
life  will  vary  with  individuals.  It  was  the 
boldness  of  Peter.  It  was  the  human  so 
glowing  with  the  divine  in  Phillips  Brooks 
that  touched  the  workingman.  Every  human 
faculty  was  radiant  with  divine  coloring — 
his  joyousness,  hopefulness,  unselfishness, 
broadmindedness,  great-heartedness,  were 
elements  in  his  human  nature  which  bore  on 
them  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 


SERMONIC  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PILGRIM 

TERCENTENARY  OCCASION 

By  Professor  £.  B.  Pollabo,  B J>.,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

OUTLINE 


The  PUgrim  Paradoa: 

Am  unknown  and  yet  well  hnown,  ob  dying, 
and,  behold,  we  live.— 2  Cor.  6:9. 

This  is  the  verse  of  Scripture  that  eame 
to  the  Hps  of  William  Bradford  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  hadj  through  many  labom 
and  hardshipi^  landed  at  Plymouth  Bock. 
Could  there  have  been  a  more  timely  textf 
Like  Paul,  the  writer  of  those  words,  they 
had  been  ''in  joumeyings  often,  in  perils 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of 
their  own  countrymen,  in  perils  of  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  in  watchings  often;  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness" (2  Cor.  ll:26ff.).  And  all  this  was 
through  'Sionor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report;  as  deceivers  and  yet  true; 
as  unknown  and  yet  well  known;  as  dying 
and  behold  we  (they)  live;  as  chastened  and 
not  killed;  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoic- 
ing; as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich;  as 
having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things.'' 

I.  "As  unknown  and  yet  well  known." 
There  is  an  earthward  immortality  for  whidi 
men  have  striven.  Mankind  hates  to  die 
and  be  forgotten.  They  have,  therefore, 
sought    fame   and  carved   their   names   on 


monuments  and  pyramids.  They  have 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  others  and  risen 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fallen  foes 
that  men  might  call  them  illustrious.  But 
here  were  men  and  women,  willing  to  be 
unknown,  whose  contribution  to  the  world's 
life  renders  them  immortaL 

There  are  many  illustrious  unknown 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men — 
those  who  patiently  bear  the  world's  bur- 
dens and  sorrows  in  obscurity  and  in  silence. 
Indeed,  the  foundations  of  all  life  are  gen- 
erally out  of  sight,  and  foundations  bear 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  tho  the 
superstructure  may  win  all  the  admiration 
and  praise  of  the  passer-by.  The  mothers 
and  the  mud-sills,  the  unnamed  and  unsung 
toilers  on  land  and  Bea — these  are  the  world- 
builders.  The  great  burdens  of  earth  are 
borne  not  by  those  on  top  but  by  those  who 
stand  under  and  carry  the  load.  Captain 
Claik  became  famous  for  his  speedy  run 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  that  he  might 
join  in  the  victory  of  Santiago.  But  think 
of  the  grimy  stokers  in  the  hold,  before 
roaring  furnace  doors,  shovelling  on  ooal, 
and  yet  more  coal  I  Unknown,  yet  well 
known.  The  ''recording  angel"  may  be  un- 
true in  fact,  but  is  everlastingly  true  In 
principle.  Ood's  ledger  of  debits  and  credits 
does  not  eorrespond  with  ours.     Unknown 
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to  meoy  well  kaowa  to  God.  LiTingBtone 
buried  himeelf  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Men 
almost  forgot  him.  Gh>d  knew  him  Veil,  and 
reared  hie  monument  'in  living  etone,  as  his 
conntrTmen  afterward  acknowledged  in  the 
abbey  at  Westminster.  It  is  better  with 
the  Pilgrims  to  be  of  ''no  reputation'^ 
among  men  but  of  ''good  report"  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  To  be  willing  to  sacrifice  ease 
and  comfort^  to  endure  the  taunts  of  ridi- 
cule and  the  darts  of  enmity  and  hato  for 
the  sake  of  right,  of  conscience,  and  the 
world's  progress — ^this  is  fame.  It  is  follow- 
ing in  the  paths  of  the  pioneers  and  conti- 
nent builders;  in  the  wake  of  .sacrificial 
spirits  like  Paul«  who  gave  up  place  and 
power,  and  counted  all  as  loss,  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  knowledge  of  CSurist  his 
Lord.  It  is  going  in  the  way  of  him  who 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  that  he 
might  win  for  himself  a  name  that  is  above 
every  name. 

n.  "As  dying  and  behold,  we  live."  The 
illustrious  unknown  became  also  the  im- 
perishable dead.  Here  is  the  central  para- 
dox of  Jesus,  exemplified  in  Paul,  and  again 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims.  He 
who  would  save  his  life  must  lose  it;  he 
who  loses  it,  finds  it!  We  die  to  live.  It 
is  the  spiritual  secret  of  all  progress.  It 
is  not  unknown  in  nature  all  about  us.  Ex- 
cept a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die  it 
briogeth  forth  much  fruit."  The  pilgrims, 
who  were  driven  from  Serooby  to  Amster- 
dam, to  Leyden,  to  Southampton  and 
Plymouth,  to  Cape  Cod,  and  to  Plymouth 
Bock,  died  a  thousand  deaths,  but  kindled 
anew  their  living  faith  at  each  remove. 
Two  of  their  number  passed  away  upon  the 
sea.  Another  died  almost  immediatoly  upon 
landing  on  the  westom  shores.  January  saw 
others  perish  of  exposure  and  want;  Febru- 
ary, more;  and  March  yet  more;  till  half 


of  their  number  had  perished.  ^As  dying, 
but  behold  we  live."  These  men  and  women 
were  writing  their  Hfe  in  imperishable 
characters. 

1.  Th^  live  in  the  principles  for  whieh 
they  contended.  Beligious  and  civil  freedom 
were  their  only  names,  unrealized  anywhere 
on  God's  planet.  True  the  Pilgrims  them- 
selves only  partially  glimpsed  the  meaning 
of  these  torms.  But  they  made  a  beginning, 
and  left  a  heritage  upon  which  otbera  were 
to  construct  a  free  church  in  a  free  com- 
monwealth; and  later  to  present  to  the 
world  what  former  President  Eliot  declares 
to  be  America's  greatest  contribution  to  the 
science  of  government;  teaching  the  world 
that  conscience  and  government  may  both 
be  free. 

It  is  they  who  live  in  established  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  world  once  had  need 
and  for  which  these  suffered  and  died,  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said:  "Behold  they 
live"!  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  ever  the 
seed  of  all  human  progress.  There  are  "the 
immortal  dead  who  live  again  in  minds 
made  better  by  their  presence." 

2.  As  with  principles,  so  with  institotiona. 
If  Carlyle  was  right  in  saying  that  insti- 
tutions are  but  lengtiiened  shadows  of  men, 
then  this  great  nation  owes  much  of  its 
character  to  those  brave,  invincible  pioneers 
of  democracy  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  this  republic  in  their  own 
unspeakable  sufferings. 

The  Christian  Church  lives  to-day  only 
because  its  prophets  and  apostles  died.  Bed 
Cross  lives  through  the  sacrificial  sufferings 
of  euch  self -giving  souls  as  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  Clara  Barton.  So  it  has  been 
through  all  the  catalog  of  human  move- 
ments that  have  made  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness. Their  founders  poured  their  Ixvee 
into  imperishable  enterprises;  and  0O|  tbo 
dead,  yet  speak. 
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The  Adventure  of  Faith.  "By  faith  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  called,  obeyed  to  go 
out  unto  a  place  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive for  an  inheritance;  and  he  went 
out,  not  knowing:  whither  he  went" — 
Heb.  11:8. 

Pllnims  on  the  Earth.  "These  all  died  in 
faith,  not  having:  received  the  promises, 
but  having:  seen  them  and  greeted  them 
from  afar,  and  having:  confessed  that 
they  were  8trang:er8  and  pilg:rim8  on 
the  earth." — ^Heb.  11:18. 

Beektngr  •  Better  Conntry.  "For  they  that 
say  such  thingrs  make  It  manifest  that 


they  are  seeking:  after  a  country  of 
their  own.  Ana  If  indeed  they  had 
been  mindful  of  that  country  from 
which  they  went  out,  they  would  have 
had  opportunity  to  return.  But  now 
they  desire  a  better  country,  that  la. 
a  heavenly:  wherefore  God  Is  not 
ashamed  of  them,  to  be  called  their 
Ood;  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a 
city."— Heb.  11:14-16. 

Fonowfnc  the  Gleam.  '*By  faith  he  for- 
sook Eg:ypt,  not  fearing:  the  wrath  of 
the  kinir:  for  he  endured,  as  seelngr  him 
who  is  Invi8ible."--Heb.  11:27. 
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CkMMlBff  tke  Hard  Pathik  "Choosing 
rather  to  share  iU  treatment  with  the 
people  of  God.  than  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  sin  for  a  season;  accounting 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egrypt:  for  he 
looked  unto  the  recompense  of  reward." 
— Heb.  11:26-26. 

Tke  CaB««eflt  of  Dlflevltf  «■•  "Who  through 
faith  subdued  kingrdoms.  wrought 
rigrhteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopt 
the  mouths  of  lions." — ^fieb.  11:SS. 

«Of  'Whom  the  World  Was  Hot  Worthy.*' 

"(Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy), 
wanderingr  in  deserts  and  mountains 
and  caves,  and  the  holes  of  the  earth." 
— Heb.  11:38. 

Tko  Pllffrlm  HeHtascb  "And  these  all» 
having  had  witness  borne  to  them 
througrh  their  faith,  received  not  the 
promise.  God  having  provided  some 
Setter  thins  concernixigr  us.  that  apart 
from  us  they  should  not  be  made  per- 
fect."— Heb.  S9-40. 


Gospel  Sepamtlatii.     "Wherefore 

Come  ye  out  from  amon^  them* 
and  be  ye  separate, 

saith  the  Lord* 

And  touch  no  unclean  thingr; 

And  I  will  receive  you. 

And  will  be  to  you  a  Father, 

And  ye  shall  be  to  me  sons  and 

dauffnters, 

saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

—2  Cor.  17-18. 

Hardships  for  Christ.  "Suffer  hardship 
with  me.  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus." — 2  Tim.  2:8. 


yet  Wen  Kbowb.''  "As  un- 
known, and  yet  well  known;  as  dying^ 
and  behold,  we  live;  as  chastened,  and 
not  klUedir— 2  Cor.  6:9. 


Bleeaed  Exiles*  "Blessed  are  ye.  when 
men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company, 
and  reproach  you.  and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake. 
Rejoice  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  Jov: 
for  behold,  your  reward  is  ^eat  in 
heaven:  for  in  the  same  manner  did 
their  fathers  unto  the  prophets."— 
Luke  6:22-28. 

Laytaff  a  Good  F^imdatloB.  "Laylnir  np 
in  store  for  themselves  a  irood  founda- 
tion agrainst  the  time  to  come,  that 
they  may  lay  hold  on  the  life  which  to 
life  indeed."—- 1  Tim.  6:19. 
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The  Baseness  of  Ingratitude 

Tet  no  man  remembered  that  eame  poor 
man. — ^Eccles.   9:15. 

Behold  a  city  of  ingrates.  Ingratitude 
is  repulsive  in  an  individual;  in  a  multi- 
tude is  unpardonable. 

I.  Consider  the  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  ingrate.  He  is  generallj 
noted  for  self -concentration;  for  a  tendency 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  favors  re* 
ceived;  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  benefactors;  by  a  willing  forgetfulness 
of  indebtedness;  by  a  deliberate  shutting  off 
of  the  past ;  by  a  baseness  which  will  some- 
times betray  the  band  which  blest  him. 

U.  Consider  the  varied  circumstances  in 
which  the  ingrate  may  figure.  There  are 
home  ingrates  as  in  the  case  of  mad  King 
Lear's  daughters.  There  are  social  ingrates 
who  repudiate  early  friends  and  counselors. 
There  are  church  ingrates  who  forget  the 
services  of  the  pastor  and  Sunday-school 
teachers.  There  are  national  ingrates  who 
plot  against  the  land  which  sheltered  them. 
There  are  Ood-slighting  ingrates  who  forget 
all  his  benefits. 

nX  Consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
grateful  soul  in  contrast.  He  has  a  lively 
sense  of  indebtedness  that  nothing  impairs. 
He  fosters  a  memory  which  measures  np 
obligations  of  all  kinds.  He  enltivates  a 
a  soul  which  repays  kindness  with  compound 
IntereBt.  He  possesses  a  nature  which 
strives  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  bene- 


factor. He  preserves  a  profound  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  God,  the  giver  of  all  things. 
Hlustrations:  Bacon  and  Essex,  Joseph 
and  the  butler,  Bichard  III.  and  Bucking- 
ham, Peasant  Warming  Frozen  Viper. 


Spiritual  Graduates 

Then  ehaU  we  Icnow,  if  we  foUow  on  to  hnow 
the  Lord, — Hosea  6 :  3. 

I.  The  ignorance  under  which  we  labor  at 
the  outset  of  our  life:  1.  In  relation  to  our- 
selves—our composite  nature— our  relation 
to  Qod  and  the  world — our  moods,  our  ten- 
dencies, capaeitieB,  and  limitations.  2.  In 
relation  to  God,  whether  regarded  as 
Creator,  Bedeemer,  Judge,  or  Father — a  per- 
plexing problem  for  theologian,  scientist,  or 
skeptic  3.  In  relation  to  the  government 
of  the  world — ^the  principle  or  method  on 
which  men  are  ruled,  rewarded,  or  penalized 
— the  inequalities  and  diverse  fates  of  men 
of  similar  character — ^the  happenings  of  a 
year  compared  with  the  truth  that  €k>d  is 
love. 

II.  The  course  suggested  to  those  thus 
ignorant — ^is  ^'follow  on  to  know  the  Lord:'* 
1.  Follow  on  to  know,  not  to  disprove,  nor 
to  speculate,  nor  to  resent,  but  to  know  the 
Lord  in  all  relationship,  in  every  mood  and 
phase  of  life.  2.  Follow  on,  in  spite  of  ''the 
godless  look  of  earth,''  the  aloofness  of 
heaven,  the  silences  of  God,  the  pangs  and 
throes  of  humanity,  the  misgivingB  of  our 
own  heart.    3.  FoUow  on,  as  doth  the  pain- 
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ful  ttadent,  the  indefatigable  explorer,  the 
ardent  monntaineer,  the  trail-parsuing  de- 
tectivei  the  nneonquerable  Beientist. 

III.  The  guarantee  given  to  those  who 
"follow  on"— ^'Then  shall  we  know":  !•  We 
come  to  understand  ourselves  better,  and 
gain  self-respect  as  we  note  the  development 
of  the  more  Christ-like  side  of  our  nature, 
and  the  doing  of  God's  will  becomes 
habituaL  2.  We  know  the  world  better  as 
we  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  Christ,  and 
discover  that   every  man  is  not  a   crimi- 


nal to  be  punished,  but  a  brotlier  to  be 
saved.  8.  We  know  God  bett«r,  throogb 
the  Bevealer,  as  the  tender  and  pitifoj 
Father. 

In  oomparison  with  infinite  goodness,  many 
features  whieh  pain  the  mind  at  the  out- 
sety  drop  into  insignficance,  and  are  even 
seen  to  be  conducive  to  highest  ends.  It 
is  conceded  that  there  will  remain  a  wide 
margin  of  mystery;  but  our  university  is 
"more  than  one  story  high,"  and  ^the  best 
is  yet  to  be." 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


What  Persistency  Does 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  recently  said  in  a  pub- 
lic address:  "How  often  have  we  crossed  a 
common  or  a  park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
or  watdied  a  street  comer  and  seen  little 
groups  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  some  times 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred,  and  a 
socialist  speaker  expounding  his  doctrines— 
and  thought  nothing  of  itf  .  •  .It  was 
the  pile-driving  in  the  mud.  ...  .  Now 
you  see  the  pillars  above  the  flood,  and  the 
thing  is  going  up,  up.  It  is  'the  result  of 
twenty  years  of  continuous  work  and  of 
thousands  of  meetings  every  Sunday.  There 
is  no  other  party  that  does  that."  Now, 
if  these  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  fail  to 
furnish  an  idea  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  wondering  why  the  Cburch  seems  to  be 
making  so  little  headway  against  opposing 
social  currents,  the  case  is  truly  hopeless  for 
the  ChuTch.^-Christian  Advocate,  N.  Y. 

The  Meanest  House  Is  Ours 

I  know  a  city  that  is  built  upon  several 
ridges  of  hill  with  deep  hollows  lying  be* 
tween  them.  The  architects  of  former  days 
bridged  these  hollows  in  order  to  provide 
a  level  street  running  from  the  suburbs  to 
the  center  of  that  city.  By  a  kind  of  nat- 
ural gravitation  the  misery  and  crime  of  the 
city  sank  to  its  lower  levels,  which  became 
a  sort  of  moral  swamp  or  morass,  festering 
with  the  decay  of  human  life.  But  many 
of  the  citizens  daily  crossed  the  arches  as 
they  went  to  and  fro  from  business,  and 
thus  managed  to  live  apart  from  the  wretch- 
edness which  had  invaded  their  town.  That 
city  is  like  too  much  of  our  modern  life. 
We  have  been  content  if  we  fulfilled  re- 
spectably our  duties  to  our  smaller  and  nar- 


rower  personality,  and  we  all  have  our 
arches  which  permit  us  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  disagreeable  social  facts.  We 
have  our  comfortable  houses,  and  we  show 
them  to  our  friends  with  pride,  saying,  "Uj 
house."  Not  until  we  have  gone  to  the 
meanest  hovel  in  our  town,  and  heard  amid 
its  misery  the  voice  of  conscience  say,  '"This 
is  your  house,"  have  we  faced  the  truth  of 
modem  life.  The  strike  is  your  strike;  the 
revolution  is  your  revolution,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  is  no  hiding-place  so  re- 
mote or  so  secure  as  that  a  man  with  any 
living  conscience  of  Christianity  can  take 
refuge  in  it  from  the  eall  of  his  fsUow 
men.  Any  dedication  which,  in  a  world  like 
the  present,  omits  all  reference  to  social 
conscience  and  effort,  will  have  a  strange 
reception  when  it  goes  up  to  heaven  as  the 
fit  offering  of  a  man  who  owes  his  life  to 
the  blood  and  death  and  sacrifice  of  mil- 
lions of  laboring  men. — John  Kelmak  in 
Same  AspeetB  of  Iwtemational  Chrigtitmity. 

The  Seeking  God 

I  do  not  know  if  any  of  you  have  read 
that  extraordinarily  interesting  discovery  of 
recent  years.  The  Centuries  of  MedUatioM 
of  an  English  mystic,  Thomas  Traheme,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  belonging  to  oar 
chureh.  They  have  been  published  within 
the  last  tep  years.  There  is  one  thought  to 
which  he  recurs;  it  if  that  to  whieh  I  have 
just  been  alluding.  He  tells  the  story  of 
Socrates,  the  philosopher,  how  he  went  into 
the  market-place  at  Athena  where  the  mer- 
ehants  were  exposing  their  wares;  and  he 
marched  slowly  down  the  market-plsee 
while  the  shopmen  prest  upon  him  tUf» 
that,  and  the  other  till  he  got  to  the  end  of 
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the  market-place.  And  then  he  turned  and 
walked  slowly  back  again  till  he  arrived  at 
the  gate,  and  then  he  stopt  and  said,  ''0^ 
my  God,  how  nuinj  things- there  are  I  do  not 
want!''  Whereat,  says  the  historian,  he 
went  home  rejoicing  that  he  was  like  nnto 
God,  for  God  wants  nothing.  And  Thomas 
Traheme  then  breaks  ont  with  a  sort  of  in- 
dignation, and  he  says:  ''Yes,  that  is  the 
only  God  that  the  philosophers  knew;  and 
he  wants  nothing.''  That  is  not  the  God  of 
the  Bible.  That  is  not  the  God  with  the 
heart  of  a  Father,  upon  whom  we  can  de- 
pend, who  wants  ns,  and  claims  ns,  and 
appeals  to  ns.  Yon  can  not  get  that  dis- 
tinction too  clearly  into  your  minds.  "The 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  There 
18  the  whole  story  of  the  prodigal  son.  There 
is  the  whole  expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
Father.  The  Eternal  Spirit,  who  made  and 
pervades  all  things.  The  Eternal  Spirit, 
the  Father  of  all  spirits,  on  whom  moment 
by  moment  we  depend  for  all  we  are,  or  can 
do  in  every  act  of  our  will,  in  every  thought 
of  our  minds — ^that  Eternal  Spirit  knows 
ns,  loves  us,  pleads  with  ns,  desires  ns;  al- 
ways moving  over  the  hearts  of  all  creatures 
he  has  made,  desiring  their  eternal  good. 
"The  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him," 
to  give  him  that  which  is  the  true  homage 
and  wherein  lies  the  sole  real  happiness  of 
man. — Charles  Gors. 

The  Presence  That  Is  Wanted 
In  1862^  when  his  brother  George  was 
seriously  wounded  at  Fredericksburg, 
[Walt]  Whitman  became  a  hospital  nurse 
in  Washington.  With  his  peculiar  gifts  of 
comradeship  and  his  life-long  acquaintance 
with  the  common  man,  he  was  able  to  give 
thousands  of  sufferers  the  kind  of  personal, 
aiFeetionate  attention  that  helped  all,  who 
were  not  doomed,  to  fight  their  way  to  re- 
covery. From  every  side  has  come  the  testi- 
mony as  to  his  unique  relationship  with 
them.    One  must  be  quoted: 

**Never  shall  I  forget  one  night  when  I 
aeeompanied  him  on  his  rounds  through  a 
hospital  filled  with  those  wounded  young 
Americanc  whose  heroism  he  has  sung  in 
deathless  numbers.  There  were  three  rows 
of  cots,  and  each  cot  bore  its  man.  When 
he  appeared,  in  passing  along,  there  was 
a  smile  of  affection  and  welcome  on  every 
face,  however  wan,  and  his  presence  seemed 
to  light  up  the  place  as  it  might  be  lit  by 
the  presence  of  the  Son   of  Love.     Prom 


eot  to  cot  they  called  him,  often  in  tremulous 
tones  or  in  whispers;  they  embraced  him, 
they  touched  his  hand,  they  gazed  at 
him.  .  .  .  He  did  the  things  for  them 
which  no  nurse  or  doctor  could  do,  and  he 
seemed  to  leave  a  benediction  at  every  eot 
as  he  passed  along.  The  light  had  gleamed 
for  hours  in  the  hospital  that  night  before 
he  left  it,  and  as  he  took  his  way  toward 
the  door,  you  could  hear  the  voice  of  many 
a  stricken  hero  calling.  <Walt,  Walt,  Walt, 
come  againi  come  agaml'" 
— PsBOY  H.  BoYNTON  in  A  History  of 
American  Literature. 


Responsibility 

The  writer  may  be  pardoned  a  concrete 
illustration  out  of  his  boyhood  recollections. 
There  was  in  the  town  a  poor,  motherless, 
demented  boy  who  ran  the  streets  in  rags, 
swearing  and  screaming  as  other  boys  and 
some  men  would  tease  and  torment  him  and 
laugh  at  his  pitiful  anger  and  agony.  What 
were  the  preachers  in  that  town  .doing  in 
those  daysY  They  were  preaching  albstract 
theological  doctrines  and  warning  ns  boys 
against  going  to  the  circus.  But  not  a  minis- 
ter or  elder  or  church  member  ever  took  any 
action  or  thought  he  had  anything  to  do  about 
that  boy.  There  was  not  enough  social  Chris- 
tianity in  that  town  to  care  for  him  or  even 
think  about  him.  Such  a  thing  would  now 
hardly  be  possible  in  any  Christian  town  be- 
cause we  have  developed  a  Christian  sense 
of  social  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  and  not  simply 
of  the  church  members. — Jambs  H.  8now- 
DEN,  Ib  the  World  Growing  Bettert 

Only  Good  for  the  Man  in  the  Past 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  in  his  new  volume, 
on  The  Community  Church,  gives  this 
experience.  One  Sunday  I  preached  a 
sermon  on  ''The  Beligion  of  the  Deed."  It 
was  the  simplest  application  of  Christian 
teaching  to  present  human  needs.  In  the 
course  of  the  sermon  I  used,  as  an  illus- 
tration, a  prayer  which  was  at  that  time 
being  offered  daily  by  girls  employed  by  a 
factory  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  who  were  on 
strike.  •  .  .  After  the  service  was  over, 
one  man,  who  at  that  time  was  president  of 
oui  board  of  trustees,  and  who  was  a  large 
part  owner  of  woolen  mills  in  New  England, 
remained  for  a  private  interview.  He  said 
he  remained  to  register  his  protest  against 
the  sermon.  .  .  .  The  next  night  this 
mai^  attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees     and     vigorously     denounced     tho 
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sermon^  saving  that  it  was  dangerous  and 
vieioQS  doctrine;  that  it  would  do  great 
damage  to  the  church,  and  also  decrease  the 
income  of  the  trustees. 

The  next  Sunday,  continues  Dr.  Jackson, 
I  laid  a  trap  for  this  man  into  which  he 
fell.  ...  I  gave  an  exposition  of  ex- 
actly the  same  principles  treated  by  the 
sermon  of  the  previous  "Sunday,  to  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  objected.  But  this 
time  the  setting  was  laid  in  a  situation  many 
centuries  old,  and'  they  were  applied  to 
Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel.  I  soundly  be- 
ratea  this  ancient  king  for  violating  these 
very  principles.  I  purposely  made  my  in- 
vective against  him  most  severe,  in  order  to 
make  the  test  more  conclusive.  The  follow- 
ing day  I  received  from  this  gentleman  a 
long  three-page  typewritten  letter,  sent  from 
his  office  in  New  York,  in  which  he  enthusi- 
astically praised  the  sermon  on  Jeroboam. 
He  dwelt  on  its  merits  in  detail  and  covered 
them  with  extravagant  compliments.  He 
said  this  is  the  kind  of  preaching  our  church 
needs,    and   he    urged    me    to    continue   it. 


The  First  Thanksgiving 

Up  they  came  by  river  and  bay — 
The  guests  of  that  November  day — 
Ninety  guests  when  all  were  told, 
Sturdy  and  stalwart,  cunning  and  bold. 


Up  they  came  with  confident  tread, 
A  kingly  leader  at  their  head, 
A  mighty  chief  of  a  mighty  race, 
A  ruler  of  men  by  nature's  grace. 

Up  they  came  by  river  and  bay. 
To  meet  on  that  November  day 
Their 'Welcoming  hosts — a  little  band 
Of  new-come  Pilgrims  to  the  land. 

Bradford    and   Brewster,    the   brave    and 

good, 
Winslow  and  Standish,  there  they  stood, 
Smiles  of  greeting  upon  each  face, 
Hands  outstretched  with  a  cordial  grace. 

Hand  and  smile  the  seal  and  token 
Of  the  cordial  words  so  cordially  spoken, 
When  Standish  of  Standish  led   the  way 
To  the  feast  of  that  November  day. 

Side  by  side  they  stood  together, 
Side  by  side  in  the  autumn  weather, 
They  feasted  there  with  heartfelt  zest. 
The  pale-faced  host  and  the  dusky  guest. 

And  over  the  board  what  prayers  were  said, 
What  thanks  were  given  for  more  than 

bread, 
What  friendship  and  peace  began  to  flower 
'Tween  host  and  guest  in  that  wonderful 

hour! 


And  oh,  the  plenty  where  once  was  dearth, 
That  bountiful  yield  of  heaven  and  earth. 
That  boon  and  blessing  of  friend  for  foe, 
In  that  wonderful  hour  of  long  ago! 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  since  then. 
Since  Massasoit  and  his  ninety  men 
Over  the  headlands  took  their  way 
On  the  mom  of  that  November  day. 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 

And  stiU  when  November  winds  do  blow 

We  keep  the  Pilgrim  tryst  begun 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Not  ours,  indeed,  the  ardent  zeal. 
The  high-wrought  joy  that  they  did  feel, 
Who  saw  the  sunlight  through  their  tears 
Of  glad  relief  from  anxious  fears. 

But  ours  the  flowering  and  the  fruit 
That  sprang  from  out  that  Pilgrim  root — 
The  deathless  root  that  firm  and  fast 
Still  binds  us  to  the  Pilgrims'  past, 

And  brings  us  back  year  after  year 
To  keep  the  day  that  they  made  dear, 
Made  dear  and  sacred  with  their  plan 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man. 

— ^NORA  Pebbt,  in  The  Conffregaiianalisi. 

Releasing  and  Storing  Energy 

The  mental  and  moral  strain  that  some 
men  have  to  undergo  seems  incredible.  In 
the  course  of  a  day  a  Prime  Minister,  for 
instance,  guides  the  counsels  of  state,  directs 
wars,  settles  industrial  disputes,  and  con- 
ducts diplomatic  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, all  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cares 
of  his  private  affairs.  Compare  his  output 
of  energy  with  that,  say,  of  his  barber, 
whose  anxieties  are  confined  to  his  little 
shop,  whose  disputes  are  concerned  only 
with  his  two  assistants,  and  whose  diplomacy 
reaches  its  height  in 'his  attempt  to  persuade 
you  to  .buy  his  hair  lotion  without  suggest- 
ing that  you  are  bald.  Tet,  if  yon  observe 
these  two  men  at  the  close  of  day,  probably 
the  prime  minister  is  the  less  fatigued  of 
the  two.  The  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that, 
however  much  energy  such  a  man  expends, 
there  always  seems  to  be  an  ample  Tesupply 
which  keeps  him  vigorous  and  fresh. — Br 
J.  A.  Hadfiet^d,  in  The  Spirit. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not 

Waste  not,  want  not,  is  a  maxim  we  would 
teach, 

Let  your  watchword  be  dispatch  and  prac- 
tise what  you  preach. 

Never  let  your  chances,  like  sunbeams,  pass 
you  by, 

For  you  never  miss  the  water  till  the  well 
runs   drv. 
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U  SOURCE  AND  AIM  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS ' 

uality — ^this  is  also  man's  happiness/' 
The  preacher  and  student  of  religions  to- 
day have  an  unmeasured  advantage  over 
their  teachers  and  fathers  in  that  they  have 
at  their  command  scores  of  volumes  on 
mental  phenomena  of  which  this  volume  is 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  instructive. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  to  many 
messages  from  the  pulpit  if  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  and  most  dependable  psychological 
information.  Paul  recognized  a  double 
mental  activity  or  double  consciousness 
(Bom.  7:14-2S)  even  altho  he  did  not  put 
it  in  psychological  phraseology.  Paul  ex- 
prest  his  ideas  from  the  religious  side; 
Professor  Sidis  from  the  scientific  When 
Paul  writes: 


In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Review  atten- 
tion was  i»illed  to  a  real  menace  to  our 
commonwealth  to-day — that  of  over-organi- 
zation. What  was  then  said  should  gain 
additional  force  from  the  utterances  of  two 
such  distinguished  students  and  writers  as 
Professors  Minot  and  Sidis. 

The  author  of  this  most  illuminating  and 
far-reaching  study  in  social  psychology  and 
social  pathology  gives  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Professor  Minot: 

''With  complication  of  organization  the 
cells  lose  something  of  their  vita  ity,  some- 
thing of  their  possibilities  of  perpetuation; 
and  as  the  organization  of  cells  becomes 
higher  and  higher  (that  is  more  differ- 
entiated) the  necessity  for  change  (differ- 
entiation and  organization)  becomes  more 
and  more  imperative.  But  it  involves  the 
end.  Differentiation  leads  up  to  its  inevi- 
table conclusion — ^to  death." 

This  is  followed  by  a  statement  from  the 
author  weighty  in  its  significance  to  the 
individual  and  community  at  large: 

''A  social  aggregate  which  has  chosen  the 
fatal  path  of  organic  evolution  must  suc- 
cumb to  the  same  law  of  organic  develop- 
ment to  which  all  organisms  are  subject, 
namely,  greater  and  greater  organization,  in- 
crease of  structure,  greater  differentiation, 
decrease  of  critical,  personal,  consciousness, 
loss  of  individual  liberty,  increased  activity 
of  the  sub-conscious  forces,  falling  into  a 
state  of  somnambulism  which  can  only  be 
redeemed  by  revolution  or  by  death." 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  history  will 
readily  recall  social  aggregates  that  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  eflficient  organiza- 
tion, smothered  as  it  were  the  individual 
consciousness  and  finally  surrendering  to  the 
'inevitable.  If  then  the  course  of  organic 
grovrth  is  fatal  to  society  where  then  must 
the  emphasis  he  putf — on  the  cultivation  of 
the  personal  consciousness  to  the  highest  de- 
gree possible.  Herein  lies  the  source  and 
aim  of  true  human  progress.  It  is  of  such 
tremendous  educational  importance  that  it 
will  bear  repetition  in  the  ^^ords  of  the 
author  "the  cultivation  and  development  of 
man's    self -ruling,    rational,    free    individ- 


*'Por  that  which  I  do  I  know  not:  for 
not  what  I  would,  that  do  I  practise;  but 
what  I  hate  that  I  do,"  etc. 

and  Professor  Sidis  writes: 

"The  inferior,  the  organic,  the  instinctive, 
the  automatic,  the  reflex  consciousness  or 
briefly  termed  the  subconsciousness;  and  the 
superior,  the  choosing,  the  willing,  the 
critical,  the  will-consciousness," 

they  are  both  dealing  with  mental  phe- 
nomena. It  was  to  the  will-consciousness 
that  the  Master  ever  appealed. 

Now  with  this  inferior  and  superior  side 
of  our  natures  before  us  the  next  and  most 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  if  those 
activities  or  consciousnesses  are  separated 
one  can  do  almost  an^'thing  with  the  lower 
or  sub-waking  self.  Says  the  author  "the 
sub-waking  consciousness  is  in  your  power 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter"  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  sub-waking  self 
lacks  personality  and  individuality.  It  is  a 
mere  tool  in  other  words  in  the  hands  of  the 
primary  self  which  alone  possesses  will  and 
self-control. 

Follow  this  thought  a»  little  further,  try 
to  remember  past  experiences  as  to  the  sug- 
gestibility of  individuals  and  groups  acting 
under    the    subconscious   self   and   one    can 


'Br  Boris  Sidis.     Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.   1919.     9\i  x  6%   in.,  68  pp. 
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readily  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  unaccountable  and  horrible  things  done 
during  the  recent  war  period.  Man's  sub- 
consciousness became  dissociated  from  the 
upper  and  critical  consciousness  and  was 
exploited  to  achieve  the  end  in  view.  If  this 
describes  briefly  man's  lower  self,  what  is 
his  true  self  and  on  what  does  the  progress 
of  society  depend f  On  "the  interaction  and 
synthesis  of  the  upper  and  lower  conscious- 


n 


ness. 

Most  of  us  to-day  are  caught  in  the  mael- 
strom of  great  movements  and  organizations 
of  various  kinds.  The  warning  that  these 
studies  give  is  that  many  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions are  sucking  the  very  life-blood  out 
of  our  youngest  and  best  stock.  Those  who 
foster  such  movements  are  not  always  aware 
that  ''the  best  and  most  precious  treasure  of 


humanity  is  the  free  independent  personal 
life  of  the  individual."  The  fear  of  build- 
ing a  strong  centralized  structure — the  state 
— ^at  the  expense  of  life  and  liberty — is 
something  we  would  do  well  to  heed  in  these 
days  when  new  organizations  spring  up 
almost  overnight.  A  strong  individuality 
will  develop  best  when  there  are  no  barriers 
to  ''man's  self-expression;  lay  no  chains  on 
man,  put  no  tabus  on  the  human  spirit." 

Finally  we  give  this  quotation,  embodying 
as  it  does  a  profound  truth: 

"Pull  freedom  of  individuality  and  cuKi- 
vation  of  the  critical  rational  self  conatitnte 
the  essential  conditions  of  a  healthy  social 
consciousness.  The  full  development  of  a 
synthetic  unity  of  the  conscious  in  control 
of  the  sub -conscious  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
of  liberty  is  sure  immunity  against  all  men- 
tal plagues  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
source  and  aim  of  all  true  human  progress." 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  A  GREAT  BIOGRAPHY' 


The  first  four  volumes  of  this  monumental 
work  have  already  been  reviewed  in  the 
HoKiLETic.  Now,  after  a  long  interval,  two 
more  make  their  appearance,  thus  completing 
a  stupendous  task.  The  delay  in  completing 
the  work  has  caused  it  to  be,  so  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  much  better  than  orig- 
inally planned.  Mr.  Buckle,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Monypenny  (he  wrote  two  volumes) 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  a 
pile  of  material  refused  his  predecessor,  all 
of  which  to  say  the  least  enables  one  to 
form  a  much  better  estimate  of  Disraeli's 
complex,  and  as  we  were  wont  to  say  in 
former  years,  mysterious  character. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  deeply  in  love  the 
biographer  was  with  his  subject.  This  in 
itself  is  a  necessary  quality  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  life  portrayed. 
It  may,  however,  be  very  properly  ques- 
tioned whether  in  this  work  the  critical 
faculty  has  been  allowed  its  fullest  ex- 
pression. 

These  two  volumes  reveal  as  the  previous 
volumes  did  not  how  much  Disraeli  leaned 
on  the  feminine  mind  for  companionship 
and  personal  happiness.  To  his  everlasting 
credit  his  attitude  toward  women  through- 
out his  life  was  one  of  chivalrous  devotion. 
To    his    wife    (who    was    twelve    years   his 


senior)  he  was  as  much  devoted  as  she  was 
to  him.  When,  after  thirty-three  years  of 
unbroken  affection,  she  passed  away  (De- 
cember 15,  1872)  he  said  in  a  public  speech 
that  he  owed  his  success  in  life  to  her,  be- 
cause "she  has  supported  me  by  her  counsel 
and  consoled  me  by  the  sweetness  of  her 
mind  and  disposition."  At  a  crisis  like  this 
solitariness  and  loneliness  have  their  season, 
but  with  a  nature  like  Disraeli's  the  season 
could  not  be  long. 

Two  sisters,  Lady  Bradford  and  Lady 
Chesterfield,  were  the  open  doors  to  a  cor- 
respondence and  an  intimacy  that  grew 
with  the  years.  The  effusive — ^if  sometimes 
engaging-— correspondence  found  in  these 
two  volumes  ranged  all  the  way  from  the 
most  trivial  thdhgs  in  and  outside  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  extreme  of  divulging 
State  secrets.  As  the  London  Observer  re- 
marks in  reviewing  these  volumes 

"What  would  Queen  Victoria  have  thought 
had  she  suspected  that  one  of  Beaconfield's 
letters  felicitated  Lady  Bradford  on  know- 
ing more  political  secrets  than  the  Queen 
herself  T" 

No  Prime  Minister  ever  held  such  close 
intimacy  with  his  sovereign.  In  writing  to 
Lady  Bradford,  in  1874,  he  said:  "I  feel 
fortunate    in   serving   a    female    sovereign. 


«  Jt  ^**  ^J  ^f  Benfamw  Duraeli,  Barl  of  Beacowfield.  Vol.  V,  1868-1876,  and  Vol.  VI,  1876-1681. 
By  Qboboi  EABii  BucxLB,  in  succession  to  W.  F.  MonTpenny.  The  MftcmilUn  Company.  New  York, 
1920.     9x6  in.,  558  and  712  pp. 
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I  owe  eveiythiiig  to  woman;  and  if,  in  the 
sunset  of  life,  I  have  still  a  joung  heart 
it  is  due  to  that  influenee." 

This  Jew  boy,  the  despised  adventurer, 
the  Oriental  mystery  man,''  climbed  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  the  most  exalted  place 
in  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  influen- 
tial and  wealthiest  country  in  the  world. 
He  wielded  a  mighty  influence  in  imperial 
politics  as  he  did  in  domestic  affairs.  Here 
again  we  have  an  illustration  of  certain 
qualities  that  often  play  a  large  rdle  in  the 
shaping  of  careers,  resolution,  patience,  in- 
dustry, imagination,  intelligence  and  in- 
domitable faith  in  oneself.  His  biographer 
tells  us  that 

"magnanimity  to  foes  and  gratitude  to 
friends  were  among  Disraeli's  most  notable 
qualities;  and  in  both  respects  power  re- 
vealed the  man." 

Disraeli  was  an  unsparing  critic  of  his 
great  political  rival  Gladstone.  That  crit- 
icism even  went  to  the  length  of  criticizing 
the  style  of  one  of  Gladstone's  manifestoes. 

• 

''I  think  his  usual  style  the  worst  I  know 
of  any  public  man;  and  that  it  is  marvelous 
how  so  consummate  an  orator  should,  the 
moment  he  takes  the  pen,  be  so  involved,  and 
cumbersome,  and  infelicitous  in  expression." 

This,  however,  was  modified  later.  "Mr. 
Gladstone  is  an  excellent  writer,  but  noth- 
ing that  he  writes  is  literature."  One  great 
difference  between  these  two  men  who  vied 
with  one  another  to  make  the  British 
Empire  united  and  powerful  was  that  Dis- 
raeli felt  that  political  questions  seldom 
presented  clear-cut  moral  issues,  whereas 
Gladstone  on  the  other  hand  felt  that  was 
the  all-important  thing.  One  was  an  artistic 
idealist,  the  other  a  moral  idealist. 

The  Apostolic  Gnosis.  By  Thomas  Sim- 
cox  XiEA  and  Frederick  Bligh  Bond. 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston,  1920. 
8%  z  5^  in.,  127  pp. 

Gematria  is  defined  in  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia as  "A  cryptograph  which  gives,  in- 
stead of  the  intended  word,  its  numerical 
value,  or  a  cipher  produced  by  the  permuta- 
tion of  letters."  So  that  one  word  may  be 
written  and  a  very  different  one  be  intended, 
this  latter  to  be  discovered  by  the  sophisti- 
cated reader.  This  cryptic  method  of  writing, 
probable  in  three  passages  at  least  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  alleged  in  many  others, 
was  in  use  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Greek. 
The  Gnostics  employed  "number-symbolism," 


and  it  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  of 
the  present  book  that  it  was  so  well  known 
and  widely  used  in  the  first  century  that  it 
enters  largely  into  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings. It  is,  therefore,  a  principle  to  be  eni* 
ployed  in  New  Testament  criticism.  Of 
course  one  recalls  the  666  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  numbers  in  Daniel — ^both  of  which, 
with  other  symbols,  have  been  so  prolific  in 
millennial  and  other  computations  and  at- 
tempted solutions  of  prophetic  riddles. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  given  much 
time  to  the  study  of  this  system,  and  the 
present  is  a  partial  exposition  of  what  they 
believe  they  have  discovered.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  they  have  no  millennial 
object  in  view. 

An  introduction  states  the  case — ^with 
some  very  doubtful  additions — e.g,,  p.  25, 
where  the  cube  as  isometrically  projected 
''on  the  flat"  is  interpreted  as  a  hexagonal 
figure  (or  the  reverse).  An  example  of  the 
reasoning  is: 

iTjanu^     =    888  =  37x24 
SeoTTi^     =    592  =  37x13 


XptffTo^  =  1480  =  37  X  40 

That  is  to  say  "Jesus"  +  "Godhead"  = 
Christ. 

Chapter  I  is  a  historical  sketch  of  studies 
in  this  direction,  showing  that  the  subject 
has  long  held  the  fancy  of  investigators. 
Chapter  II  is  on  The  Holy  Names,  and 
takes  up  Zacharias,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
others.  A  series  of  combinations  are  found 
with  like  numbers  running  through  them 
suggesting  various  permutations.  A  chap- 
ter (III)  is  given  to  lesous  Chriatas  = 
2368,  on  the  basis  of  which  500  permuta- 
tions are  computed.  Finally,  Chapter  lY 
treats  Specimens  of  Gematria  from  St. 
Matthew  XIII  =:  (and  some  other  things 
in  the  first  gospel).  The  parables  here  take 
the  supreme  place,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  correspondences  are  found. 

The  one  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven, 
after  patient  examination,  is  that  number- 
symbolism  does  occasionally  occur.  But 
that  it  exists  to  the  astounding  extent 
here  claimed  is  most  improbable.  Of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  authors  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  that  the  writers  of  e,g.,  the 
simple  narratives  of  the  parables  intended 
such  complex  structures  is  simply  unbe- 
lievable. 
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Yotuiff  People's  Histozy  of  the  Pilgrims. 
By  WILLIAM  Elliott  Oriffis.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1920.    332  pp. 

This  is  an  attractively  printed  and 
bound  volume  by  one  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  field  and  intelligently  sympa- 
thetic with  the  Pilgrim  movement.  Vivid, 
picturesque  and  informing,  the  narrative 
nevertheless  lacks  continuity  and  the  pro- 
gressive movement  which  holds  the  readers' 
interest  tense.  Many  of  the  chapters, 
however,  freshen  interest  and  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  characters  and  inci- 
dents of  the  great  adventure,  as  that  for 
instance  on  "Brewster,  the  Boy  Trav- 
eler", the  one  on  ''Captain  Miles  Standish 
and  His  Little  Army"  and  that  on  "The 
Glorious  Wash."  In  the  latter  one  is  made 
to  share  the  delight  of  the  little  company 
in  being  ashore  after  their  long  voyage,  in 
building  their  fire  and  in  washing  their 
clothing  in  the  soft  water  from  the  near- 
by spring,  on  that  famous  Monday. 

With  his  well-known  interest  in  the  con- 
tribution of  ''Brave  Little  Holland"  to 
New  England  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find 
Dr.  Grif^  emphasizing  this  factor — ^tho 
not  at  all  unfairly  or  disproportionately. 
He  points  out  the  eosmopolitan  character 
of  the  Mayflower  company,  as  indicated  by 
the  list  of  names,  and  also  the  amount  of 
dross  that  was  mingled  with  the  gold  in 
the  little  band  which  contained  so  many 
heroes  and  heroines. 

While  the  volume  is  written  primarily, 
as  the  title  indicates,  for  young  people,  it 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  con- 
cerning the  Pilgrims  which  the  tercente- 
nary is  calling  out. 

There  are  illustrations,  a  chronology 
and  an  index. 

The  Redemption  of  Man.  By  T.  B.  Kil- 
PATRICK.  T.  k  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1920. 
150  pp. 

This  is  a  readable,  suggestive,  and  help- 
ful little  book  suitable  for  the  general 
reader.  The  author  is  broad  in  his  sym- 
pathies and  many  of  the  subjects  treated  are 
presented  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
It  should  do  a  good  deal  to  comfort  and 
give  strength  to  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  whole  question  of  sin  and  redemption. 

But  while  the  author  is  in  spirit  modem, 
he  apparently  was  drilled  in  his  youth  in 
«n  older  theology'  which  is  still  at  the  base 


of  his  thinking.  For  example^  he  says  if 
man  is  to  be  saved,  "God  must  intorvene. 
The  human  will  must  be  subdued  •  .  .  ." 
The  whole  argument  of  the  first  ehapter 
leaves  the  impression  that  if  any  one  is 
saved,  it  is  by  miraculous  intervention,  in 
which  God  steps  in  as  if  from  outside. 
While  he  asserts  man  is  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  yet  he  is  born  in  "a  dominion  of 
sin."  It  is  a  dark  background,  aa  if  it 
were  necessary  to  prove  almost  total  de- 
pravity in  order  to  show  the  miraculous 
intervention.  Indeed  he  makes  sin  a  thing 
in  itself,  "a  kingdom  of  evil  which  includes 
all  generations  and  all  individuals  .  .  .  real 
as  flesh  and  blood."  While  in  another  sec- 
tion he  makes  sin  "the  rejection  of  God,'' 
a  very  different  matter. 

The  Christian  author  is  wholesome  and 
near  the  truth,  making  the  love  of  God  to 
the  child  bom  in  his  image  the  essential 
thing  in  salvation,  not  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention, but  the  regular,  natural  life  of 
love.  The  theolog^n-author  has  been  sinned 
against  in  his  seminary  training.  The  two 
conceptions  are  not  yet  harmonized  in  the 
author's  thinking. 

National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Hknry  J.  Cadburt.    Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,   New  York,   1920.     7%   x  5%   in., 

269  pp. 

Over  against  the  supernatural,  the  gov- 
ernmental, and  the  economic  interpretations 
of  Hebrew  (Biblical)  history  Professor  Cad- 
bury  of  Haverford  College  places  the  inter- 
pretation of  national  ideals.  To  set  forth 
the  unfolding  and  application  of  these  is  the 
purpose  of  this  volume.    As  he  says: 

'*There  is  a  collective  human  idealism  of 
which  neither  economic  determinism  nor 
supernatural  Provideneo  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent." 

He  remarks  that 

"the  folk  songs,  the  war  cries,  the  moral 
standards,  and  all  the  influences  of  civili- 
zation have  often  determined  a  nation's  his- 
tory quite  apart  from  the  working  of  mil- 
itary and  economic  factors," 

Accordingly,  after  brief  diacnssions  of 
the  Bible,  the  political  inheritance  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  birth  of  the  nation,  and  the 
contact  with  culture,  the  essential  and  guid- 
ing element  in  Hebrew  ideals  is  shown  to 
be  typified  and  centered  in  the  "rivalry  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Baal."  And  this  touches 
all  spheres — war  and  government  were  relig- 
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ious  institntioiui,  out  of  which  naturallj 
eame  the  theocracj  and  the  prophetic  out- 
look and  set  of  standards. 

Exposition  of  the  ideals  follows — as  ez- 
X^rest  by  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  the  Deu- 
teronomie  writers,  Jeremiah,  Deutero-Isaiah, 
Jonah,  and  Daniel,  with  a  treatment  of  the 
Messianic  Hope,  and  a  final  chapter  on 
Nationalism  Transcended. 

"In  peculiar  degree  the  experience  of  Is- 
rael is  a  stimulus  to  the  individual.  In  the 
courageous  leaders  of  its  successive  crises  it 
makes  manifest  the  place  of  personal  initia- 
tive in  the  guidance  of  public  opinion  and 
action  .  .  .  The  story  of  Israel  is,  as  an 
early  Christian  writer  observed,  the  story  of 
men  of  faith,  a  series  of  individuals  whose 
power  was  commensurate  to  the  obstacles 
irhich  they  overcame." 

If  OSes  and  the  Monuments.  Light  from 
Archeology  on  Pentateuch al  Times.  By 
Professor  M.  G.  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1920. 
278  pp. 

The  numerous  inaccuracies  in  spelling  (or 
is  it  only  in  proof-readingf )  of  this  volume 
do  not  tend  to  strengthen  one^a  confidence 
in  its  argument,  which  in  some  directions 
depends  upon  a  meticulously  accurate 
knowledge  of  languages  considerable  more 
remote  and  difilcult  than  English.  Thus 
we  get  apearing  (p.  57),  Covanent  (p.  65), 
eaustive  (for  causative  p.  67),  suzereign 
(p.  75),  annointed  (p.  95),  embassadors 
(p.ll8),  an  insignia  (p.  119),  appelative 
(p.  127),  Pharoah  and  Eygpt  (p.  130), 
parellel  (p.  168),  antidiluvian  twice  (p.  200, 
240),  Brittanica  (p.  227),  etc.  There  are 
one  or  two  more  i>ardonable  slips  in  the 
spelling  of  French  words.  But  what  are  we 
to  say  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  being  cut 
.  with  a  x>enknife  by  ''Jehoiada"  (p.  144) — 
instead  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  36)  f  The  main 
argument  would  stand  more  chance  of  a 
patient  bearing,  if  it  were  not  so  gravely 
disfigured  by  blemishes  like  these.  One  as- 
X>eet  of^that  argument  is  summed  up  in  the 
sentence:  ''The  biography  of  Moses,  as  we 
have  it,  demands  authorship  in  Mosaie  times 
in  close  touch  with  Egypt  and  Egyptian  af- 
fairs'' (p.  83).  More  generally,  the  whole 
Pentatench  reflects  such  an  accurate  and 
intimate  knowledge  as  would  have  been  im- 
possible at  any  of  the  periods  to  which  the 
various  strata  implied  by  the  documentary 
theory  are  relegated  by  modem  criticism. 
Thus  the  book  is  frankly  an  attack  upon  the 


critical  position  maintained  by  an  over- 
whelming consensus  of  modem  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars.  That  position  is  reached 
along  too  many  lines  of  evidence,  which  are 
practically  all  ignored  by  Professor  Kyle,  to 
be  so  easily  overturned;  but  in  the  course 
of  his  argument  he  records  a  good  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  ancient  Egyptian 
religion,  which  are  not  readily  accessible  to 
the  ordinary  reader. 

Historr  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 
By  Albert  Edward  Bailet,  A.M.,  and 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  LittJ)., 
with  maps  and  illustrations.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1920,  396  pp. 

Here  at  last  is  a  truly  fascinating  his 
tory  of  the  Hebrews.  The  ground  has  often 
been  covered  before — covered  indeed  by 
!Profes8or  Kent  himself  in  some  of  his  ear- 
lier volumes,  but  surely  never  covered  so 
attractively.  A  part  from  the  very  success- 
ful attempt  to  bring  out  the  human  and 
social  interest  of  its  history,  it  is  embellished 
with  no  less  than  162  astonishingly  interest- 
ing Illustrations,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
brick  of  Bamses  II  to  the  entry  of  General 
AUenby  into  Jerusalem;  in  addition  there 
are  twenty-eight  admirable  maps.  The  il- 
lustrations— ^many  of  them  photographs  of 
Oriental  scenery  and  activities — are  peculiar- 
ly realistic,  and  the  narrative  in  which  they 
are  interspersed  is  made  to  tingle  with  life. 
Appended  to  many  of  the  illustrations  are 
searching  questions,  which  oblige  the  reader 
to  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  mind.  There 
could  be  no  more  winning  approach  than 
this  to  the  study  of  the  Biblical  background 
and  history,  which  is  carried  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  while  a 
concluding  chapter  very  briefly  sketches  the 
period  from  that  event  to  the  present  day. 
A  volume  which  so  completely  satisfies  ths 
highest  elaims  alike  of  science  and  art 
deserves  a  very  wide  and  cordial  weleome. 

The  Lost  Apocrirpha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. By  Montague  Rhodes  Jakes. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, London,  1920.  Macmilhin  Company, 
New  York.     7Hx5  in.,  Ill  pp. 

"Most  of  ns  have  very  little  idea  of  how 
many  gospels,  revelations,  histories  or  'acts' 
of  apostles,  and  books  of  prophecies  were  in 
circulation  (in  the  early  Church)  for  which 
the  claim  was  set  up  that  they  should  be 
used  (as  authoritative  and  in  publie  wor- 
ship) .'*  So  says  Dr.  James.     In  1703  and 
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1713,  J.  A.  Fabrieius  collected,  in  four 
volumes,  all  that  was  then  known  of  these 
apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphic  writings, 
and  his  books  are  still  unsuperseded  sources 
for  the  student.  But  information  in  En- 
glish concerning  the  less  known  apocrypha 
and  pseudepigrapha  is  scattered  and  not 
easily  accessible.  Yet  they  are  historically 
of  great  importance  and  were  influential 
upon  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  doctrine. 
The  present  ezeedingly  useful  little  volume, 
by  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  scholars 
in  this  branch,  is  therefore  most  welcome. 
Its  attention  is  confined  to  books  related  ro 
the  Old  Testament — ^a  discussion  of  New 
Testament  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha 
will  doubtless  follow.  The  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  these  books  are  indi- 
cated, and  all  knowledge  at  present  accessi- 
ble is  condensed  to  the  limit  of  compression 
but  with  no  sacrifice  of  clarity.  The  book 
is  indispensable  to  the  scholarly  minister. 

America's  Stake  in  the  Far  East  By 
Charles  Harvey  Fahs.  Association 
Press,  New  York,  1920.  8%  x  5%  in., 
170  pp. 

Were  a  questionnaire  taken  or  a  canvas 
made  to  discover  where  the  foreign  interests 
of  Americans  lies  most  weightily — in  Europe 
or  in  the  Far  East— -the  probability  is  that 
the  latter  would  catch  the  vote.  We  have 
almost  a  paternal  interest  in  China,  the 
Philippines  we  govern,  also  Guam  and  the 
half-way  house,  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And 
more  or  less  distrust  is  increasingly  felt  of 
Japan  in  view  of  agitation  in  California  and 
recent  events  in  Korea,  Shantung,  and 
Siberia.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  issued  what 
is  practically  a  digest  of  recent  authorita- 
tive publications — ^both  in  books  and  in 
magazines — ^by  influential  spokesmen  both 
Occidental  and  Oriental.  The  pronounce- 
ments are  quoted  without  comment  and 
without  bias.  There  are  fourteen  topics  or 
chapter  heads,  such  as:  ''Is  Japan  Becom- 
ing a  Menace  to  the  Peace  of  the  World  f 
Is  Japan's  Sovereignty  in  Korea  a  Benefit 
or  a  Menace  to  the  Orient  Y  What  Bearing 
Has  American  Control  of  the  Philippines 
upon  the  Destiny  of  the  Far  EastT  What 
Attitude  Should  America  Take  Toward  the 
Yellow  Race?  What  Is  the  Solution  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Problem  f 


The  volume  is  informing,  impartial,  and 
interesting,  and  should  prove  useful.  It  is 
incidentally  but  not  intentionally  a  sidelight 
on  the  missionary  program. 

The  Constitation  and  What  It  Means 
To-day.  By  Edward  S.  CJorwin.  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1920.     7%  X  5  in..  114  pp. 

Professor  Corwin  notes  in  his  introduction 
Lord  Bryce's  ^'assurance  that  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  read  through  in  twenty  minutes,'' 
yet  few  people,  he  says^  undertake  the  task. 
He  ascribes  this  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  has  through  amendments 
and  judicial  decisions  come  to  be  "something 
very  different  from  the  document  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bryce."  Accordingly  he  provide* 
here  a  reprint  of  the  Constitution,  annotated 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  which  he  intro- 
duces at  the  proper  places  explanations  as 
well  as  lucid  untechnical  statements  of  the 
modifications  or  interpretations  brought  in 
by  amendment  or  judicial  interpretation. 
The  result  is  a  handy  booklet,  giving  not 
only  text  but  also  present  meaning  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States.  One 
copy  of  this  or  some  similar  work  should  be 
in  every  household  in  the  country. 

Interpretation  of  the  Spiritual  Philoso- 
phy. By  the  Bev.  Canon  J.  Gurnhell, 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Longmans,. 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  179  pp. 

In   the   introduction   the   object    of   the 

volume  is  set  forth  as  follows: 

"To  trace  the  gradual  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  and  religious  concept 
of  God,  and  his  purpose  concerning  man- 
kind. I  believe  that  this  concept,  both  in 
its  origin  and  development,  has  been  due 
to  the  immanent  spirit  of  God  working  by 
the  method  and  process  of  evolution  first  in 
nature,  secondly  by  more  direct  spiritual 
agencies,  but  lastly  and  chiefly  through  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  it 
implies." 

With  the  general  proposition  that  the 
spiritual  philosophy  is  the  only  true  and  sat- 
isfactory theory  of  life  and  being  there  will 
be  no  dissent.  We  fear,  however,  that  some 
of  the  interpretations  i^ven  to  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  sound  scholarship.  They  certainly  do  not 
strengthen  the  case  for  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy. 


Christmas  is  a  long  business  at  Bethlehem.  First  comes  the  Latin  cere- 
monies, which  take  place  on  our  own  Christmas  Day,  December  25th, 
followed  thirteen  days  later  by  the  Greek  service,  as  they  still  adhere  to 
the  old  calendar,  while  thirteen  days  later  comes  the  Armenian  Christmas 
feast.  The  services  are  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  which  it  is 
believed  marked  the  actual  site  of  the  manger  where  our  Savior  was  bom. 
It  is  an  immense  building,  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  church,  and  is  divided 
up  amongst  the  various  sects.  The  building  is  known  to  be  over  a  thousand 
years  old .  All  the  Christmas  services  are  elaborate  affairs.  The  photograph 
depicts  a  procession  of  the  Latin  priests  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
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The  Reva  Abthub  Wentworth  Hewitt,  Plainfield,  Vt 

Homesick  are  we  for  the  sight  of  Jesas  Christ !  We  can  not  find 
him,  we  never  have  seen  his  f  aee.  I  nsed  to  envy  those  who  lived  by 
Galilee  long  ago,  but  sadly  now  I  believe  that  if  it  is  hard  to  find  Jesus, 
it  never  was  easier.  Of  the  patriarchs  we  know  ^^all  these  died  without 
having  seen  the  promise."  The  shepherds  and  wise  men  saw  him ;  but 
he  was  not  the  glorious  Messiah — only  a  baby  boy.  Not  until  he  had 
gone  from  them  did  even  his  own  apostles  know  him,  and  Philip,  even 
at  the  Last  Supper,  looking  straight  at  Jesus^  could  say,  '^Show  us  the 
Father."  Was  it  any  comfort  for  Paul  to  remember  that  he  was  in 
his  prime  while  Jesus  lived,  and  yet  was  not  his  companion  t  It  is  no 
comfort  to  me  that  I  was  contemporary  with  Ian  Maclaren,  whose 
face  I  never  saw. 

But  my  Redeemer  liveth.  ^^0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find 
him !"  I  am  blindly  groping  toward  Jesus  Christ.  Qive  me  fellowship 
with  his  people,  for  this  at  least  I  know — if  my  friend,  my  Jonathan, 
my  darling,  had  mysteriously  gone  away  from  me,  and  there  were  any 
folk  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  could  tell  me  aught  of  him,  at  all  cost 
I  would  talk  with  those  people.  So  if  there  are  any  who  know  of 
Jesus  more  than  I,  I  will  talk  with  those  people  of  God.  Haply  they 
can  point  me  home. 

One  winter  day,  on  the  streets  of  Montpelier,  a  little  fellow  ran 
past  me,  gasping  and  sobbing  bitterly.    I  quickened  my  pace  and  said : 

^'What's  the  matter,  my  boyf" 

^'I  can't  go  home  'cause  mama's  gone,"  he  cried,  ''and  I  can't  find 
papa  any  more.  Mama  told  me  how  to  find  him  but  I  forgot  it,  an'  I 
don't  know  anyfing  about  it  at  all !" 

I  asked  him  his  father's  name,  and  then  I  searched  the  streets 
till  I  found  the  shop  where  I  could  give  the  lost  boy  into  his  father's 
hands. 

If  there,  are  any  to  guide  those  who  have  forgotten  how  to  find 
Jesus,  or  who  never  knew,  they  are  probably  among  the  folk  of  Christ's 
Church. 

If  news  had  been  printed  of  my  lost  friend  I  would  at  all  costs 
have  that  paper.  News  has  been  printed  of  Jesus.  Oh,  give  me  that 
book!  In  the  word»  of  Wesley,  ''I  am  a  spirit  from  God,  and  re- 
turning to  God :  just  hovering  over  the  great  gulf;  till  a  few  moments 
hence,  I  am  no  moce  seen !  I  drop  into  an  unchangeable  eternity !  I 
want  to  know  one  thing,  the  way  to  heaven :  how  to  land  safe  on  that 
happy  shore.    God,  himself,  has  condescended  to  teach  the  way;  for 
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this  very  end  he  came  from  heaven.  He  hath  written  it  down  in  a 
book  I  Oh,  give  me  that  book!  At  any  price,  give  me  the  book  of 
Ood  1  I  have  it :  here  is  knowledge  enough  for  me.  Let  me  know  homo 
unius  libri.'* 

If  I  learned  a  road  to  go  to  find  my  friend  I  would  go  that  road. 
I  should  not  care  tho  the  gate  were  straight,  and  the  road  were  nar- 
row ;  tho  my  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding.  I  am  going  that  way,  tho 
it  be  the  way  of  the  cross.  The  path  is  steep  and  stony.  The  night  is 
dark.  The  stars  are  gone.  But  Ood  hath  not  forbidden  that  a  man 
walk  the  stony  way.  The  heroism  of  lone  wayfaring  is  not  denied  us. 
Will  a  man  pause,  dismayed  at  the  dark  miles  in  the  night,  if  the  way 
leads  to  the  windows  of  his  home  t 

'liead  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  then  me  on! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home; 

Lead  thoa  me  ont 
Keep  thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me.'' 

But  if  down  the  loneliness  of  the  way  of  the  cross  came  the  news 
tliat  Jesus,  too,  was  seeking — then  what  transfiguration !  Now  I  know 
why  the  shepherds  came  to  Jesus.  It  was  pure  clannishness.  As  Odd 
Fellows  to  Odd  Fellows,  as  Mason  to  Mason,  as  preachers  to  preachers, 
as  teachers  to  teachers,  as  fellow  craftsmen  to  fellow  craftsmen;  so 
these  shepherds  of  Judea  came  to  him  who  was  to  be  the  good  shepherd. 

And  Jesus  is  hunting  for  me!  There  might  be  shepherds  who 
would  not  care  for  the  little  lost  lamb — ^the  black  sheep— the  little 
sickly  fool  that  often  has  left  the  fold  to  be  brought  back  torn  and 
bleeding.  But  not  so  Jesus.  ^'Doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
and  go  after  that  which  was  lost" — 0  Lord,  how  long! — ''until  he  find 
it  t"  The  winds  are  wild  on  the  mountain,  wilt  thou  go  t  The  crags 
are  icy  and  the  stones  are  sharp.  The  way  will  be  blind  with  swirling 
snow  and  the  lost  lamb  is  worth  but  little. 

f  ''liOrd,  thou  hast  here  thj  ninetj  and  nine: 

Are  they  not  enough  for  theef 
(But  the  Shepherd  made  answer :  '  'Tis  of  mine 

Has  wandered  away  from  me; 
And  altho  the  road  be  rough  and  steep, 
I  go  to  the  desert  to  find  mj  sheep.' " 

0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  never  looked  upon  thy  face,  but  when 
we  meet  at  the  end  of  this  via  dolorosa,  I  shall  know  thee. 

There  are  on  the  earth  one  billion,  six  hundred  and  ten  millions  of 
people.  A  full  generation  hence  there  will  be  as  many — all  other  than 
these,  even  as  a  generation  since  there  were  as  many-— all  different. 
Like'  green  grasses  of  the  summer  the  generations  rise ;  like  mown 
grasses  of  the  summer  they  drop  away,  and  other  generations  come. 
What  countless  millions  of  men  through  the  ages  gone  and  yet  to  be  I 
Yet  one  day  the  archangels  will  stand  ''over  against  the  courses  of  the 
stars''  sounding  gloriously  on  their  trumpets  till  they  break  the  ancient 
graves  with  their  music,  and  all  these  dead  shall  rise  to  the  throne  of 
Ood.  Let  me  ask  of  you  that  are  older,  whose  hearts  have  long  ached 
for  dear  faces  under  the  graves,  whether,  even  among  those  billions 
of  billions  you  shall  fail  to  know  your  beloved  and  your  own.  But 
how,  I  say,  will  you  know  themt   By  every  turn  of  the  hand,  by  every* 
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tone  of  the  voice,  by  every  smile  of 
the  lip,  by  every  glance  of  the  eye, 
this  is  my  beloved  and  my  own ! 

-Even  thus  shall  I  know  Jesus,  step- 
ping down  the  heavenly  steps  to  greet 
me.  For  nineteen  hundred  weary 
years  this  old  world  has  not  seen  his 
face;  but  I  shall  know  him  by  the 
stains  on  his  seamless  garment,  for 
he  hath  trodden  the  winepress  alone ; 
and  if  he  spread  his  hands  in  welcome, 
"I  shall  know  him  by  the  print  of  the 
nails  in  hisjiands."  If  in  fear  I  dare 
not  look  higher  than  his  feet — ^those 
feet  were  torn  on  the  mountains  for 
me  when  the  ninety  and  nine  were 
safe  in  the  fold.    But  if  .once  I  dare 


to  look  on  his  face — ^whether  he  wear 
any  halo  except  the  crown  of  thorns, 
I  know  not,  I  care  not — I  shall  know 
*him  who  is  the  express  image  pf  his 
•Father's  person,  the  outbeaming  of 
his  Father's  glory. 

Thou  art  Wonderful — ^we  stand  in 
awe  before  thee.  Thou  art  Counselor 
— ^we  take  'sweet  communion  with 
thee.  Thou  art  Mighty  God — ^we 
glorify  thee.  Thou  art  Everlasting 
Father — ^we  shall  take  shelter  in  thy 
house  forever.  Thou  art  Prince  of 
Peace  that  passeth  all  understanding. 
Be  thou  "Immanu-El"  to  us  in  the 
dark  ways  of  this  world  and  we  will 
keep  tryst  with  thee  in  the  house  of 
many  -mansions.    Amen ! 


THE  STREETS  OF  LIFE— A  CHRISTMAS  MEDITA- 

TION 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Belden,  Westcliflf-on-Sea,  England 


"In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  So  .said  Jesus  just  before 
he  entered  into  the  house,  leaving  be- 
hind him  on  the  "streets  of  life"  a 
thrilling  and  saving  memory  of 
gracious  deeds  of  rescue,  and  of  a  God- 
like passion  of  love.  This  is -the  way, 
then,  that  the  humanity  he  leads  is 
going !  Not  outward  to  the  stars,  but 
inward  to  the  secret  place,  the  Heart 
of  the  universe !  Not  out  there,  fur- 
ther and  further  into  space,  but 
through  the  thin  facade  of  the  flesh 
and  the  rent  veil  of  material  things 
to  **the  other  side"  where  is  the  abode 
of  spirit  and  the  Origin  of  all.    ' 

Humanity  here  on  the  earth  is  but 
on  the  "streets  of  life."  Its  life  is  the 
life  of  the  gypsy,  its  homes  all  too  like 
the  tents,  pitched  to-day  and  struck 
to-morrow,  of  the  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  things.  Humanity  is  a  waif,  a 
stray,  a  street-arab,  as  was  that  prodi- 
gal son  whose  story  Jesus  tells.  Do 
you  recall  how,  as  he  came  back  from 
the  far-country  and  reached  the 
streets  of  his  native  town^  his  father 


ran — ^no,  raced  to  meet  him  and  there 
openly  and  unashamed,  in  the  very 
street  itself,  "he  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him"  f  Such  is  human  love  ac- 
cording to  Jesus.  Can  the  Divine  be 
lesst 

The  parable  is  all  too  exquisite;  it 
grips  our  hearts  too  strongly,  to  be 
other  than  the  everlasting  truth.  If 
we  could  believe  it,  what  a  Christmas 
were  ours!  The  Father  could  not 
rest  in  the  inviolate  calm  and  bliss 
of  the  house  of  many  rooms  while 
Ids  human  children  wandered  and 
fought  and  failed  on  the  "streets  of 
life" !  The  most  believable  thing  con- 
cerning a  Ood  of  love  is  incarnation. 
It  brings  him  to  his  prod^fals  at  their 
point  of  greatest  need,  the  point  where 
flesh  and  spirit  wage  their  mortal 
combat.  Where  else  should  a  redeem- 
ing Ood  be  found! 

Consider  the  tyranny  of  the  flesh 
and  all  the  glamor  of  the  streets  of 
life.  The  struggle  of  soul  and  body 
in  man  has  a  beneficent  purpose.  It 
is  the  wrestling  of  the  butterfly  with 
its  chrysalis,  a  struggle  essential  to 
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the  development  of  the  soul  in 
strength  and  virtue.  The  beneficence 
of  the  struggle,  however,  depends 
upon  the  soul  conquering. 

Unhappily  it  is  all  too  plain,  from 
the  facts  of  history  and  heredity,  that- 
man  has  '%aded  the  dice"  against 
himself  in  the  great  game  of  life.  He 
has  by  his  habitual  choices  of  sin  in- 
creased unnaturally  the  pull  of  the 
beast  and  the  gravitation  of  the  earthy 
within  him.  The  soul  of  man  has, 
therefore,  a  task  beyond  his  own 
strength.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
fought,  unaided,  the  natural  gravita- 
tion of  his  body;  but  the  added  pull 
of  self-made  lustful  habit  makes  the 
overthrow  of  his  higher  aspirations 
certain. 

Passion  is  strong  in  us  all — ^it  is 
doubly  strong  in  the  indulgent  soul — 
it  becomes  positively  demoniacal  if 
the  soul  persists  in  unreserved  sur- 
render to  the  flesh.  Hence  it  is  that 
for  the  periods  of  deepest  moral  earn- 
estness in  human  history  sin  and  flesh 
have  been  almost  interchangeable 
terms.  Here  is  the  supreme  tyranny 
in  man^s  experience— here  is  his  point 
of  deadliest  danger  and  most  frequent 
defeat.  "To  be  carnally-minded  is 
death.''  Materialisgi  is  the  funeral  of 
the  souL 

Even  when  we  turn  from  sin  to 
pain  and  sorrow,  it  is  the  same 
tyranny  we  face.  The  invalid  bat- 
tling daily  for  patience  and  faith  will 
tell  you  that  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
be  faced  is  the  awful  reality  that  pain 
or  weariness  gives  to  the  body.  How- 
ever resolved  the  soul  may  be  to  set 
its  mind  on  the  world  of  hope,  the 
body  presses  ruthlessly  in  upon  the 
attention  with  cruel  daggers  of  pain 
or  suckings  of  fatigue  till  it  threatens 
to  be  the  only  reality  left  to  con- 
sciousness. 

Finally  in  this  indictment  of  the 
flesh,  if  death  is  the  king  of  terrors, 
it  is  simply  because 


'It  pats  wa  souls  m  fsr  apart 
We  ean  not  liear  each  other  speakJ* 

The  flesh  has  come  to  mean  so  much 
to  iis  that  we  can  not  stand  the  silence 
and  irresponsiveness  of  the  discama- 
tion  we  call  death.  Think  then  of 
these  "streets  of  life"  where  human 
souls  are  waylaid  and  robbed  by 
worldliness  and  lust  and  commercial- 
ism, or  where  they  are  so  held  by  the 
glitter  of  the  shops  and  the  play  of 
the  gutter  and  the  cry  of  the  cheap- 
jack  that  the  Father's  house  and  its 
many  rooms  of  delight  are  unknown 
or  forgotten!  Shall  those  streets  of 
temptation  never  ring  with  the  foot- 
falls of  Ood  t  Shall  the  Father  remain 
content  within  the  house  f  Could  such 
a  Ood  ever  be  the  moral  leader  of  the 
rescued  waifs  of  the  streets?  If  be 
aspire  to  gather  a  celestial  orphanage 
from  those  unhappy  crowds,  must  he 
not  go  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost  t  Ood,  spiritual  and  unseen,  and 
only  that!  How  could  we  ever  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  his  love  and 
sympathy  for  poor  pained  ^lAodied 
souls  f 

But  now,  in  answer  swift  as  possi- 
ble to  the  strong  crying  of  a  humanity 
exiled  in  flesh,  Ood  has  shown  us  a 
human  face  and  stretched  out  a  hu- 
man hand  to  "draw  us  sinners  in." 

The  desperate  need  of  the  streets 
called  him  and  so 

''When  all  was  shi  and  shame 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  reecne  came." 

The  home  of  love  was  but  the  fidnt- 
est  rumor  upon  the  streets,  and  many 
who  would  have  sought  it  knew  not 
the  way  and  so  the  love  became  a 
word,  and  the  word  WBft  made  flesh 
that  he  might  be  a  true  and  living 
way  to  the  kingdom  that  b  within. 

Yes !  after  all,  the  incredible  thing 
is  that  God  should  not  have  come  thus 
on  to  the  "Streets  of  Life"— that  he 
should  not  have  come  incamafte,  as 
real  as  the  body  radced  with  pain, 
as  obvious   as  the  eorpoe   rtffl  is 
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death,  as  dominant  in  the  world  of 
matter  as  the  most  pressing  hard  fact, 
as  ohjeetive  in  history  as  any  other 
personality. 

We  move  from  without  inwards  to 
the  soul  of  all  good.  Into  the  Father's 
house  we  go  to  the  supper  of  the  lamb 
and  the  banquet  of  eternal  life.  But 
God  comes  forth  to  greet  us  from  the 
house  to  the  streets,  from  the  heart 
of  things  to  the  flesh  of  things,  to  the 
coarse  and  dusty  highways  where  our 


temptations  throng  and  where  most 
we  fail,  "to  *woo'  us  to  come  in." 

This  is  the  only  conceivable  truth  of 
the  matter.  It  really  was  God  who 
came  that  first  Christmas.  Shall  we 
not  believe  the  good  news  and  by  the 
infinite  grace  of  it,  the  insistent  love 
of  it,  follow  him  till  at  last  we  come 
to  the  home  of  many  rooms,  where  are 
lit  the  fires  of  unending  love;  to  the 
Christmas  reunion  of  the  whole  family 
of  Godt 
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Professor  John  E.  Cooveb,  Stanford  University,  California 

[Preachers  are  often  tempted  to  make  deliverances  on  9ubjects  that  for  the  time  being 
at  least  are  thrust  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion — one  of  these  subjects  is  spiritualism. 
Tabu  it  one  may,  but  for  questioning  souls  that  will  not  suffice.  It  will  assert  itself  in 
some  form  until  one  takes  his  stand  on  reasonable  ground  such  as  is  offered  in  this  article 
by  Professor  Coover. — Eds.] 


Altho  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
arts  that  contribute  directly  to  live- 
lihood and  entertainment  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  dominant  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  Western  civilization, 
thus  offering  grounds  for  the  charge 
that  we  are  becoming  materialistic  in 
our  outlook  upon  life;  altho  hu- 
manism is  aroused  by  so  clear  a  re- 
flection of  this  materialistic  trend  in 
the  content  of  the  curricula  and  in 
the  principles  of  administration  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  as  to  threaten 
the  abrogation  of  the  responsibility  of 
educMioAal  leadership  and  is  protest- 
ing from  the  platform  and  press;  al- 
tho our  political  and  philanthropic 
activities  have  taken  on  a  form  of 
technical  machinery  that  by  growing 
in  size  and  in  complexity  threatens  to 
invert  its  function  and  dominate  the 
motives  for  its  use — altho  the  ac- 
tivities of  society  and  of  the  chief 
social  institutions  seem  to  be  caught 
in  a  powerful  drift  toward  material- 
ism, the  modem  development  of 
knowledge  in  both  science  and  phi- 
losophy has  been  no  less  certainly 
toward  a  spiritualistic,  at  least  an 
iSealistic,  view  of- life.  Science  has 
reduced  the  world  of  things  to  im- 


material elements  (electrons),  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  "constructs"  of 
the  mind,  on  the  other;  has  reduced 
natural  laws  to  mathematical  equa- 
tions, or  logical  concepts — both  prod- 
ucts of  the  mind^s  peculiar  activity  in 
the  elaboration  of  its  perceptual  ma- 
terials. Mind  is  logically  prior  to 
matter  and  can  not  be  an  organic 
function  of  its  product.  The  anomaly 
of  the  limitation  ot  the  field  of  ac- 
tivity of  man^s  body,  the  instru- 
ment of  a  free  moral  agent,  to  a  world 
locked  up  in  mechanical  causation 
is  to  be  resolved  only  with  the 
eternal  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
mind  to  the  body.  Here  observation 
reveals  a  parallelism  of  two  coordi- 
nated but  incomparable  series  of  proc- 
esses (neural  and  psychical) ;  a  par- 
allelism that  shows  close  correspon- 
dence between  neural  processes  and 
.sensorial  constituents  of  psychical 
processes,  but  an  increasingly  inferior 
correspondence  between  neural  proc- 
esses and  increasingly  complex  psy- 
chical processes.  On  the  basis  of  ob- 
servation (introspection)  there  is  a 
creative  characteristic  in  psychical 
processes  which  can  have  only  a  func- 
tional   (in  the  mathematical  sense) 
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counterpart  in  the  neural  processes; 
and  on  the  basis  of  consistent  scien- 
tific theory  both  series  are  regarded 
as  phenomenal  aspects  of  an  under- 
lying metaphysical,  unity.  Thus 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Clifford,  Romanes, 
and  Pearson,  in  the  physical  tnd  bi- 
ological sciences,  and  Wundt,  Eiilpe, 
Titchener,  and  others,  in  experimental 
psychology,  contribute  to  an  organ- 
ization of  scientific  knowledge  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  implying,  a 
form  of  philosophical  idealism.  The 
papers  read  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association  (at 
Madison)  indicate  both  an  allegiance 
to  this  form  of  philosophy  and  en 
expectation  of  its  serviceability  in  so- 
ciety's present  obligation  to  cope  with 
new  domestic  and  world  problems. 
Thus  modern  philosophy,  in  spite  of 
the  Spencers  and  Haeckels  and  the 
modern  exponents  of  heretical  theory, 
cToes  continue  the  respectable  spiri- 
tualistic tradition  that  has  come  down 
from  Plato  through  Eant  and  Fichte 
to  Boyce,  and  offers  a  metaphysic  con- 
sistent with  the  implications  of  mod- 
em science. 

When  the  general  body  of  scien- 
tists, then,  refuse  to  accept  the  ex- 
istent evidence  offered  as  proof  of  su- 
pernormal phenomena,  such  as  telep- 
athy, lucidity,  prevision,  or  "com- 
munication" from  discamate  person- 
alities, they  are  not  opposing  a  spiri- 
tualistic view  of  the  world  or  even 
the  survival  of  personality  after 
bodily  death.  What  they  do  oppose 
is  the  overriding  of  scientific  method 
and  the  promulgation  of  inadequately 
tested  hypotheses  as  "proved." 

The  hjrpotheses  bear  directly  upon 
facts,  observed  events.  The  first  req- 
uisite of  the  scientific  method  de- 
mands that  the  observation  and  rec- 
ord of  the  events  in  question  be  so 
systematized  and  controlled  that  the 
conditions  of  occurrence  are  adequate- 
ly known ;  that  the  event  may  be  pro- 


duced at  will  or  may  be  predicted 
when  the  given  conditions  are  ful- 
filled. Is  telepathy  a  fact!  Under 
what  conditions  can  it  be  produced? 
The  case  is  simple:  Telephones  are 
regularly  installed,  and  no  one  can 
guarantee  the  naming  of  a  playing- 
card  by  a  person  to  whom  it  has  not 
been  regularly  communicated,  when 
that  card  is  held  in  the  mind  of  an- 
other person  or  in  the  minds  of  a 
dozen  persons.  The  observation  of 
the  phenomena  alleged  to  be  tele- 
pathic has  not  met  the  demands  of 
scientific  observation;  therefore  sci- 
entists do  not  accept  the  "proof"  of 
telepathy.  There  may  indeed  be  a 
form  of  telepathy;  but  if  there  be, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  prove  it  and 
make  it  acceptable  to  scientists  as 
telepathy. 

Whether  "communication"  from  the 
departed  is  regarded  as  effected  by 
means  of  telepathy  from  the  dis- 
camate mind  to  the  medium's  mind, 
direct  dictation  to  the  entranced  me- 
dium or  possession  of  the  medium's 
vocal  organs  or  writing  hand,  the  bare 
phenomenon  would  be  a  supernormal 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  medium  or  automatist.  Now, 
the  supernormal  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge has  not  been  proved.  Telepathy 
would  be  its  simplest  form,  and  telep- 
athy remains  an  hypothesis.  The 
failure  of  the  simplest  forms  of  a 
general  class  of  phenomena  must  cast 
some  discredit  upon  claims  that  other 
specific  and  more  unusual  if  not  more 
complex  forms  in  this  same  class  suc- 
ceed. But  the  search  for  the  super- 
normal acquisition  of  knowledge  has 
led  directly  to  the  examination  of  al- 
lied communications  with  complete 
failure  to  discover  any  evidence  that 
has  weight  with  the  general  body  of 
scientific  men.  The  claim  would,  then, 
seem  to  be  doubly  discredited. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  gen- 
eral body  of  scientific  men  may  stand 
off  for  a  time  and  refuse  to  grant  the 
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validity  of  phenomena  scientifically 
proved  by  a  group  of  specialists,  such 
as  bacteriologists  or  psychical  re- 
searchers, because  the  phenomena  in 
question  belong  to  a  highly  technical 
specialized  field  and  can  be  adequate- 
ly investigated  only  by  specialists  in 
that  field.  Thus  they  may  resist  the 
hypothesis  that  connects  mosquitoes 
and  malaria.  (Italian  mal,  '%ad/' 
aria,  "air/*)  But  when  the  procedure 
of  the  research  that  points  to  the  mos- 
quito as  the  responsible  agent  is  de- 
scribed, they  can  see  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  science  and  they  are 
ready  to  lend 'an  ear;  and  when  the 
malarial  microorganism  (Plasmodium 
malaricR)  has  been  isolated,  described, 
classified,  and  its  life-cycle  deter- 
mined, showing  its  passage  from  the 
salivary  glands  of  the  anopheles  mos- 
quito to  the  blood-stream  of  the  vic- 
tim where  it  devours  the  red-cor- 
puscles and  thereby  produces  the  dis- 
criminative characteristic  of  malarial 
fever,  they  recognize  the  proof  of  the 
hypothesis.  They  are  now  steeled 
against  any  recurrent  form  of  the 
"miasma-of-the-swamp"  theory  for 
malaria,  and,  also,  against  the  chiro- 
practor's subluxation  theory,  or  any 
other  theory,  including  error  in  mor- 
tal mind,  that  can  not  command  the 
respect  of  the  medical  and  bacterio- 
logical specialists.  The  judgment  of 
medical  specialists,  validated  by  its 
acceptance  by  the  medical  men  and 
bacteriologists  and  physiologists,  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  phenomena  in  their  respec- 
tive special  technical  fields. 

What  specialists  have  found  and 
proclaim  the  supernormal  acquisition 
of  knowledge  t  What  is  the  nature 
of  their  highly  specialized  and  tech- 
nical field  t  And  why  have  they  had 
such  uniformly  poor  success  during 
an  active  campaign  of  forty  years  in 
their  effort  to  have  this  discovery 
validated  by  its  acceptance  by  their 
fellow-scientists,    and    now    content 


themselves  with  appealing  to  the  un- 
technical  public  t 

The  history  of  the  hypothesis 
teaches  that  the  critical  phenomena 
reported  are  associated  with  l^erde- 
main,  code-reading,  automatisms  of 
voice  and  hand,  subliminal  percep- 
tions, trance,  mental  dissociation,  etc. 
The  qualifications  of  the  experts  in 
thjB  field,  it  would  seem,  should  include 
competence  in  at  least  four  highly 
technical  specialized  fields  of  knowl- 
edge: 

!•  Skill  in  the  arts  of  detecting  con- 
scious or  unconscious  deception,  in- 
cluding code  work;  2,  experimental 
pi^chology;  3,  pathopsychology  and 
neurology ;  4,  experimental  technique, 
apparatus  construction,  and  statistical 
procedures. 

At  least  the  judgment  of  sp^ialists 
in  these  fields  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  supernormal  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  specialists  who  pro- 
claim the  hypothesis  proved  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  lay  public  are 
not  specialists  in  any  tiiree  of  these 
fields,  and  that  accounts  for  their 
lack  of  success  in  their  effort  to  im- 
press the  scientific  world. 

Among  those  who  proclaim  proof  of 
one  or  another  of  the  forms  of  su- 
pernormal phenomena  are  a  few  men 
eminent  in  science,  and  this  favored 
position  among  their  professional  col- 
leagues should  afford  them  especially 
advantageous  conditions  for  display- 
ing their  methods  and  results  and  get- 
ting recognition  for  their  "proofs'* 
first  from  their  nearest  colleagues  and 
then  from  the  general  body  of  scien- 
tific men.  Their  failure  to  do  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  their 
eminence  lies  in  fields  of  science  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  field  in  which 
their  alleged  supernormal  phenomena 
belong — ^they  are  not  eminent  experi- 
mental psychologists  or  eminent 
pathopsychologists  and  neurologists. 
Thus  their  mantle  of  authority  in  one 
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and  financial  support  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  psychical  phenomena. 
In  resisting  unproved  hypotheses  they 
are  not  opp&sing  any  healthy  view  of 
the  world,  or  of  human  personalityi 


or  even  its  survival;  they,  in  a  very 
signal  way,  are  but  following  in  their 
own  field  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians :  ^Trove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'' 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  STARS 

The  Bev,  ABCHiBAiiD  Montqomebt,  Dumbarton,  Scotland 


I  WAS  looking  at  the  sky  one  winter 
evening  and  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing how  lovely  were  the  stars.  It  was 
one  of  those  cold  and  frosty  nights, 
with  the  air  so  clear  and  everything 
so  calm  and  still. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  how 
solemn  was  the  evening  and  how  beau- 
tiful the  stars  in  their  intimate  touch 
with  God.  Early  that  day  the  sun  had 
been  shining  brightly  'til,  tired  no 
doubt,  it  dipt  gently  down  behind 
the  hills  beyond  the  river.  Then  twi- 
light came  in  the  trail  of  the  sun.  It 
lingered  a  little — shivering,  cold,  and 
shadowy — ^then  drifted  into  night. 
And  one  by  one  the  stars  came  out, 
shyly  at  first,  'til  they  gained  more 
courage  and  took  their  appointed 
places  in  the  firmament  above.  And 
now  they  were  shining  at  their  level 
best.  They  were  lighting  all  the 
world.  They  looked  so  mirthful, 
eager,  bright,  and  happy. 

How  nice  it  was  to  stand  awhile 
and  watch  them!  It  was  just  like 
communing,  for  a  time  at  least,  with 
the  master-mind  that  made  the  stars. 
One  simply  felt  as  if  one's  thoughts 
had  taken  wing  and  bridged  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  the  noise  of  earth 
and  the  silence  of  the  heavens. 

There  is  never  any  sorrow  where 
tTie  stars  are  always  shining.  There  is 
never  any  questioning  where  God  is 
found  to  reign  supreme.  There  is 
never  any  peace  and  quiet  and  hap- 
piness outside  the  circle  of  the  love  of 
God.  And  that  is  just  the  reason  why 
the  stars  come  out  and  plead  with  us 
80  earnestly  to  lift  our  thoughts  be- 


yond the  earth  to  the  glorious  heights 
above. 

A  little  boy  whom  I  know  very  well 
was  standing  one  Sabbath  evening  at 
ah  upper  window  in  his  father's 
home.  He  was  asking  a  number  of 
intricate  questions  revealing — as  chil- 
dren often  do — ^the  philosophic  mind. 

''Did  God  make  all  the  world  him- 
self t"  The  answer  to  that  was  sim- 
ply—^TTes."  "Did  God  make  the 
stars!  Then  how  did  he  light  them! 
What  are  they  for,  and  how  does  he 
hold  them  upt" 

The  little  mind  was  not  able  to 
grasp  the  wonderful  laws  that  guide 
the  universe.  It  could  not  understand 
the  idea  of  a  Providence  that  is 
greater  far  than  all  God's  laws.  Not 
only  did  he  make  the  stars  and  set 
them  in  the  firmament,  to  beautify  the 
heavens  and  brighten  all  the  earth, 
but  he  telleth  them  by  number,  he 
calleth  them  by  name. 

I  can  hardly  even  dare  to  think 
how  pitiless  the  night  would  be,  if 
God  had  not  made  the  stars. 

To  think  of  it  always  as  you  some- 
times find  it,  when  the  clouds  are  in 
the  skies  and  the  stars  are  hidden 
behind  the  clouds,  would  simply  just 
be  terrible.  To  think  of  it  always  as 
a  great,  unbrok^  void  of  darlmess, 
would  simply  be.  like  the  knowledge 
of  sin  without  hope  of  the  love  of 
God. 

Men  could  not  live,  if  they  did  not 
know  that  the  stars  were  always 
shining. 

They  could  not  live  if  they  did  not 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  firmament 
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of  heaven.  'They  could  never  battle 
on  through  life  if  they  did  not  have 
the  promise  that  makes  them  brave 
and  keeps  them  strong.  ^^God's  in  his 
heaven"  and  all  is  well  with  those -who 
try  their  level  best  to  do  the  will  of  Gtod. 

You  can  never  be  poor,  if  you  un- 
derstand .the  lesson  of  the  stars ;  for 
the  stars  befriend'the  lives  of  men  and 
God  befriends  the  stars.  He  telleth 
them  by  number.  He  knoweth  them. 
He  calleth  them  by  name. 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  dare  to  lift  their  eyes 
beyond*  the  things  of  sense  to  the 
things  that  are  eternal. 

It  is  only  by  this  that  we  really  gain 
the  knowledge  that  we  need  a^d  learn 
of  that  peace  and  quiet  and  dignity 
that  always  live  where  noise  and  strife 
are  never  heard. 

Be  swift  to  make  the  stars  your 
friends.  God  loves  the  stars.  And 
the  stars  are  always  shining  with  the 
boundless  love  of  God. 


Out  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 
shepherds  watched  their  flock  by 
night.  And  while  they  watched,  there 
came  to  •them  a  wonderful  message — 
the  lesson  of  the  stars.  The«story  is 
old;  but  the  story,  I  think,  is  ever 
new.  It  was  one  of  God's  stars  that 
led  the  way  to  Bethlehem — ^to  the 
manger  of  Christ. 

Wilt  Thou  grant  us  our  prayer,  0 
Heavenly  Father! 

Wilt  Thou  grant  us  our  prayer,  if 
we  ask  it!  Teach  us  the  lesson  of 
the  stars.  Teach  us  to  be  kind  and 
bright  and  helpful. 

Call  us  by  Thy  name,  that  we  may 
be  Thy  friends. 

Then  take  us  one  day  into  the  light 
of  Thy  nearer  presence,  that  we  may 
shine  as  the  stars  in  heaven  for  ever 
and  ever  in  the  boundless  firmament 
of  Thy  redeeming  love. 


PREACHING  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  OUTLOOK  IN 

POST-WAR  ENGLAND 

INTERVIEW  WITH  S.  PARKES  CADMAN,  D.D. 

E.  Herman,  London,  England 


Ik  attempting  to  compare  American 
with  English  preaching,  one  is  irresti- 
bly  reminded  of  the  dictum  of  a  cer- 
tain character  in  fiction  who  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  half  our  preachers 
are  like  doctors  who  know  their  medi- 
cines but  don't  know  their  patients, 
while  the  other  half  are  like  doctors 
who  make  a  study  of  their  patients 
but  are  ignorant  of  the  maieria  med- 
ica.  The  epigram  can  not  be  applied 
in  any  hard  or  fast  way  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  American  and  the  Brit- 
ish pulpit  without  grave  injustice, 
but,  taken  as  the  merest  hint  it  does 
point  to  one  characteristic  difference 
between  the  two. 

Speaking  generally,  the  English 
preacher  is  more  or  less  preoccupied 


with  his  theme.  His  main  interest  is 
in  his  subject,  or*  in  his  individual 
vision  of  it.  The  American  preacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  preeminently  a 
psychologist.  He  lives  outside  him- 
self and  his  ideas  in  his  audience.  He 
is  intensely  interested  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  auditorium.  He  consults, 
often  in  a  highly  technical  and  anar 
lytic  manner,  the  idios3aicrafiies  of  the 
community  in  which  he  is  placed  and 
strives  by  all  means  to  keep  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  crowd-soul.  He 
can  not  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
medicines,  in  fact,  he  often  knows 
them  amazingly  well;  but  one  cer- 
tainly feels  that  it  is  the  human  inter- 
est, and  the  human  interest  of  the 
flying  moment,  which  he  has  mastered 
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most  completely.  "I  like  to  know 
what  these  people  in  'the  pews  are 
thinking/*  he  seems  to  say ;  "I  want  to 
get  a  grip  on 'what  really  passes  in 
their  souls."  His  English  brother, 
taking  him  in  the  lump,  is  still  far 
more  concerned  with  the  timeless  ele- 
ment in  his  message  than  with  its  ap- 
peal to  the  contemporary  outlook.  If 
he  is  concerned  with  what  "people" 
are  thinking  and  saying,  the  people 
he  has  in  mind  are  theologians,  states- 
men, writers,  and  id  .genus  omne.  Of 
course, -the  generalization  is  of  the 
roughest.  England  has  its  .pulpit  psy- 
chologists—one need  only  think  of  R. 
J.  "Campbell  —  and  America  its 
preachers  of  the  classic  type.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  American  pulpit  is 
psychological  and  impressionistic, 
where  the  English  is  theological  and 
objective. 

To  the  present  .writer,  Dr.  Parkes 
Cadman  seems  to  combine,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  leading  characteristics  of 
both  types.  Doutless  the  fact  that  he 
is  English  born — ^like  A.  E.  Housman, 
he  is  "a  Shropshire  lad" — and  has 
be^en  trained  in  the  expository  school 
of  English  preaching  partly  accounts 
for  it,  and  his  temperament,  at  once 
racy  of  its  soil  yet  keenly  assimilative, 
does  the  rest.  During  his  recent  visit 
to  England  I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk 
about  his  pulpit  ideals  (not  an  easy 
thing  for  a  preacher  on  holiday,  who 
has  just  completed  a  book  on  the 
preacher's  art  and  is  anxious  to  es- 
cape his  subject  for  a  little  and  steep 
himself  in  the  atmosphere  of  post- 
war Britain),  and  found  him  harking 
back  with  undying  gratitude  to  the 
great  school  that  formed  him. 

"Think  of  it,"  he  said,  "think  of 
what  it  means  to  be  trained  under 
men  like  old  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Davison,  Dr.  Tasker  and  Dr.  Agar 
Beet.  AH  these  men  were  at  once 
scholars,  expositors  of  the  most  solid 
type,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
preacher's  instinct  and  the  Methodist 


spirit.  Think  again  of  one's  pulpit 
ideals  being  shaped  by  such  giants  as 
Dr.  Watkinson,  Dr.'  Dale,  and  Dr. 
Maclaren.  These  men  gave  me  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  They 
taught  me  to  despise  the  sermon  that 
is  merely  an  agglomeration  of  undi- 
gested material  round  a  topical  text. 
They  challenged  me  to  put  real 
thought  into  my  pulpit  work,  and  in- 
spired me  with  their  own  enthusiasm 
for  great  themes.  No  one  who  has 
really  come  under  their  influence 
could  afterward  tolerate  the  cheap 
sensationalism  and  tawdry  rhetorical 
effect  which  lures  so  many  men  of 
genuine  gifts  to  their  undoing  as 
preachers.  My  subsequent  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  speak  frankly  and  effectually 
to  the  issues  of  one's  time  without  de- 
scending to  considerations  of  merely 
ephemeral  import.  There  is  a  way 
from  the  ageless  heart  of  eternal 
things  to  the  crying  need  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  only  a  fool  coulS  imagine 
that  the  key  to  the  problems  of  the 
hour  is  found  in  popular  catchwords." 

"Would  you  consider,"  I  asked, 
"that  the  purely  technical  side  of 
preaching  is  more  highly  developed  in 
America  than  in  Britain." 

"One  hardly  likes  to  make  compar- 
isons," was  the  guarded  reply.  "All 
I  can  say  is  that  English  preaching  is 
different  from  our  own,  and  that  it 
has  possibly  suffered  from  an  over-cul- 
tivation of  one  aspect  of  pulpit  tech- 
nique— ^the  aspect  of  artistry.  There 
is  a  delicacy,  a  meticulousness,  an  ex- 
cessive smoothness  in  some  men's 
preaching  which,  I  think,  weakens  its 
prophetic  force,  its  elemental  appeal. 
When  a  preacher's  thought  wrestles 
with  a  great  subject  it  makes  its  own 
language,  and  it  is  rugged  language 
as  a  rule.  To  work  through  one's  ma- 
terial, to  mass  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strike  the  intellect  and  the  imagina> 
tion,  to  fuse  it  with  the  fire  of  one's 
own  kindled  spirit — it  is  only  the  ex- 
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eeptional  genius  who  can  do  this  and 
achieve  delicate  artistry  all  in  one 
breath.  For  the  general  run  of  men, 
the  cultivation  of  verbal  exquisiteness 
spells  the  loss  of  massivity  and 
breadth." 

"Then youhold,"  I  put  in,  "that  the 
intellectual  element  is  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  pulpit." 

"I  do,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply. 
"I  feel  that  we  have  been  surfeited 
with  appealslto  the  emotions.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  we  have  far  too  much 
tiosh'  in  the  pulpit.  The  man  with  a 
message  is  the  man  who  thinks  at 
first  hand.  We  have  too  many  preach- 
ers still  who  are  afraid  of  thought, 
and  particularly  of  first  thought. 
There  are,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
men  of  unquestionable  pulpit  gifts 
who  fail  with  the  best  element  in  the 
nation — ^by  which  I  do  not  mean  the 
intellectual  elite,  but  the  growing 
army  of  ordinary  men  and  women  who 
think — ^because  they  preach  from  an 
impossible  Bible  and  expound  it  in  an 
impossible  way.  What  I  mean  is,  they 
steadily  close  their  eyes  to  the  onward 
march  of  Biblical  scholarship,  or 
rather,  if  we  want  to  get  down  to  bot- 
tom facts,  to  the  changed  view-point 
from  which  the  most  reverent,  en- 
lightened scholarship  approaches  the 
Bible.  The  result  is  that  their  thought 
settles  in  the  iron  furrows  of  the  stere- 
otyped orthodoxy  of  a  past  genera- 
tion. They  become  incapable  of  look- 
ing at  religious  problems  through  the 
eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  and  so 
they  can  appeal  only  to  the  weaker 
elements  of  the  community — ^the  type 
of  religiously  inclined  people  who  live 
on  emotion  backed  up  by  the  sanctions 
of  traditional  theology.  It  runs  to 
mechanical  Bible-readings  based  often 
upon  the  crassest  literalism,  and  to 
evangelistic  appeals  of  the  purely 
emotioiial,  if  not  weakly  sentimental, 
variety. 

"And,  mind  you,  it  is  especially  in 
preaching  to  the  simple  working  folk 


that  a  man  needs  all  the  intellectual 
equipment  he  can  command.  Was  it 
not  Huxley  who  said  that  it  took  more 
out  of  him  intellectually  to  give  a 
popular  scientific  talk  to  a  crowd  of 
mteUigent  working-men  than  to  ex- 
pound  the  most  intricate  scientific 
problem  to  a  gathering  of  savants  t 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  of  course, 
the  great  danger  of  laying  exclusive, 
or  at  least  disproportionate,  emphasis, 
upon  the  intellectual  element  in 
preaching.  While  we  demand  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  for  scien- 
tific theology,  we  can  not  afford  to  sac- 
rifice that  devotional  aspect  which  is 
after  all  the  soul  of  religion.  How- 
ever far  we  push  the  frontiers  of  the- 
ological inquiry,  we  come  at  last  to  a 
great  No  Man's  Land  of  the  spirit 
through  which  we  can  penetrate  only 
by  the  power  of  sheer  faith  and  sub- 
limated will. 

"And  that  is  why  one  loves  to  turn 
back  alike  from  the  pale  subtleties  of 
mere  pulpit  artistry  and  the  harsh  ab- 
stractions of  purely  intellectual 
preaching  to  the  racy  expressions  of 
religious  experience  as  you  get  it  from 
simple  country  folk  or  from  some  of 
the  Salvation  Army  people.  As  you 
know,  I  spent  three  years  in  pleading 
the  Allied  cause  in  some  thirty  of  our 
States,  and  there  was  nothing  I  en- 
joyed more  than  to  hear  some  of  the 
people  in  the  remote  districts  talk 
about  the  deep  things  of  life.  The 
^meatiness'  of  it,  the  sturdy  common- 
sense  and  profound  reality — one  felt 
that  there  one  was  up  against  a  slice 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  religious  ex- 
perience !  I*  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  what  we  need  in  the 
pulpit  is  a  more  vital  touch  with  life's 
deepest  realities.  Preaching  to  large 
audiences  of  men,  as  I  do  Sunday  by 
Sunday,  I  am  more  and  more  im- 
prest that  nothing  short  of  this  will 
do.  The  preacher  who  thinks  and  who 
speaks  straight  out  of  a  fiery  convic- 
tion will  always  grip." 
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My  next  question  related  to  Dr. 
Cadman's  impression  of  post-war 
England,  more  especially  as  a  field 
for  the  prophet  and  evangelist. 

"To  begin  with,"  he  said,  "I  mnst 
tell  you  how  deeply  I  am  imprest 
with  the  endurance  and  vitality  of 
England.  To  see  the  children  playing 
in  the  streets  full  of  splendid,  healthy 
life,  as  if  there  had  been  no  long- 
drawn-out  national  agony,  is  in  itself 
a  marveL  Think  of  the  loyalty,  the 
fortitude,  the  sheer  heroism  of  the 
mothers  who  kept  those  homes  to- 
gether, and  provided  a  happy  atmos> 
phere  for  their  children  while  their 
hearts  were  breaking.  One  feels  noth- 
ing is  too  good  for  English  children. 

"But  there  is  a  dark  side,  too,  of 
course.  There  is  the  bitter  plight  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  have  always 
been  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  and 
the  fierce  dass-consciousnes  of  labor 
which  is  a  menace  to  true  democracy. 
Labor  has  yet  to  learn  that  mob  rule 
is  as  great  a  disaster  to  the  common- 
wealth as  any  form  of  aristocratic 
rule.  What  one  feels,  about  the  work- 
ing classes,  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
is  that  the  new  consciousness  of  their 
rights  and  their  power  does  not  al- 
ways go  with  a  new  idealism.  Only 
too  often  it  is  accompanied  by  a  ma- 
terialization which  only  a  doctrinaire 
dreamer  can  deny.  I  have  been  re- 
visiting my  native  parish  in  Shrop- 
shire. I  don't  think  you  can  find  love- 
lier children  anywhere  than  in  the 
working-class  homes  of  Shropshire. 
They  reminded  me  of  St.  Gregory's 
^ot  Angles,  but  angels.'  Yet  what 
^happens.  They  have  no  sooner  en- 
tered upon  adolescence  when  the  boys 
become  brutalized  and  the  girls  coars- 
ened and  cheapened.  Premature 
motherhood  and  illegitimacy  are  the 
commonplaces  of  life  there.  I  longed 
to  build  a  school  where  those  beautiful 
children  could  be  trained  to  realize 
their  true  birthright.  We  must  save 
them  for  the  nation." 


"How  does  the  work  of  our  Tgnglial^ 
churches  strike  you  in  this  connec- 
tion?" I  asked. 

"One  can  not  help  feeling  that  the 
churches  somehow  lack  dynamic." 
was  his  reply.  "They  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  any  considerable  influence 
upon  public  opinion.  Now  the  Amer- 
ican churches  have  certainly  done 
something  in  the  recent  struggle  for 
prohibition.  It  was  the  churches  that 
set  the  liquor  trade  on  the  run — that 
is  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  After 
all,  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  correct 
theory  of  preaching  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  pulpit  e£3ciency  if  you  don^ 
*get  there' t" 

This  naturally  led  our  talk  back  to 
the  perennial  theme  of  preaching,  and 
I  asked  Dr.  Cadman  if  he  had  noticed 
our  British  prejudice  against  oratory, 
and  what  he  thought  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

"It  strikes  me  as  a  somewhat  un- 
reasonable prejudice,"  he  replied, 
"this  tendency  to  deprecate  enthu- 
siasm and  fire  in  speech.  If  you  have 
something  hig  to  say,  why  not  say 
it  in  a  great  way  t — ^that'is,  if  you  can 
do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  men  and 
nations  have  in  all  ages  been  vitally 
moved  by  oratory ;  some  of  the  great- 
est movements  the  world  has  ever 
known  have  been  called  into  being  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  prophet,  preacher, 
or  statesman.  In  face  of  this  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  call  genuine  oratory  mere 
talk  or  %ot  air.'  There  is  the  fake- 
orator,  of  course,  and  we  have  a  good 
many  of  his  kind  in  America;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  glory  of  the  American 
people  that  they  have  always  appre- 
ciated and  responded  to  inspired  ora- 
tory. Alike  in  Church  and  State, 
Englishmen  of  to-day  seem  to  suspect 
the  man  who  can  say  things  strongly 
and  persuasively.  One  is  afraid  St. 
Chrysostom  woxild  have  had  a  cold  re- 
ception at  St.  Paul's.*' 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  post- 
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war  weariness  had  something  to  do 
with  our  present-day  distrust  of  sub- 
lime utterance.  We  find  materialism, 
class-hatred,  immoraUsm,  and  lawless- 
ness rampant  in  the  country  for  which 
our  best  youth  has  shed  its  blood.  We 
think  of  those  golden  boys  who  fol- 
lowed the  call  of  duty  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  whose  like  we  shall  not 
see  again  in  a  hurry.  We  think  of 
them  and  are  appalled  to  realize  in 
how  iK>or  a  measure  the  nation  has 
responded  to  their  unspoken  chal- 
lenge. 

'*What  I  feel,'*  said  Dr.  Cadman,  "is 
that  there  is  too  much  liberty  of  a 
wrong  kind  in  England  to-day^ — ^lib- 
erty, I  mean,  of  an  undisciplined  and 
purely  individualistic  type.  We  have 
seen  what  the  worship  of  the  State 
has  done  for  Germany,  and  we  are 
running  to  the  other  extreme.  Take 
the  question  of  drink.  The  moment 
you  talk  about  prohibition  in  England, 
you  are  immediately  met  by  the 
argument  that  a  man  must  have  the 
liberty  to  drink  if  he  ehooses.  It 
amounts  to  this — ^that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter if  the  whole  nation  goes  to  ruin, 
so  long  as  that  man's  alleged  rights 
are  secured.  And  what  applies  to  in- 
dividuals applies  to  class  movements. 
Single  classes  of  the  community  are 
allowed  to  take  courses  of  action 
which  are  directly  prejudicial  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  community,  and 
the  people  tolerate  it  because,  for- 
sooth, there  must  be  liberty.  I  con- 
fess I  see  nothing  but  disaster  in  this 
rank  individualism.  Surely  we  must 
conform  to  common  standards  and 
subordinate  individual  and  class  as- 
pirations to  the  good  of  the  whole." 

"But  would  not  the  alternative  be 
the  tyranny  of  the  State!"  I  hinted. 

"Not  at  all.  It  would  simply 
mean  true  democracy  in  contradis- 
tinction to  class  rule.  No  one  is  more 
awake  than  I  am  to  the  peril  of  State- 
worship.  We  have  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  to  the  State  all  through  our 


history.  It  cost  us  blood  and  tears  to 
get  a  State,  and  we  have  had  to  pay 
heavy  toll  to  maintain  it.  Talk  of  the 
Inquisition !  Why,  it  was  qhild's  play 
compared  to  the  exactions  of  the 
State.  I  confess  that  I  believe  in 
the  Catholic  ideal — I  would  like  to 
see  the  Church  put  over  the  State." 

I  pondered  the  problem  of  a  twen- 
tieth-century Hildebrandian'  and 
wondered  if  a  Protestant  Church  with 
temporal  power  would  be  preferable 
to  a  so-called  Christian  State.  Can- 
didly one  imagines  there  would  not 
be  much  to  choose  between  them,  and 
yet  to  me  also  the  imperious  ideal  of 
Gregory  VII  is  mightily  attractive. 

*^ut,"  resumed  Dr.  Cadman,  "in 
spite  of  this  plague  of  individualism 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  exaltation  of 
secular  power  on  the  other,  I  repeat 
that  to  me  England  is  a  wonderful 
place  these  days,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  churches  have  no  reason  to 
see  the  future  loom  dark  before  them. 
There  is  nothing  so  vitalizing  as  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  I  see  many 
reasons  for  hope." 

"For  instance  t"  I  queried. 

"Why,  there  are  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference resolutions  on  reunion.  That 
document  is  surely  the  noblest  thing 
that  has  come  out  of  the  furnace  of 
war.  These  bishops  have  .seen  the 
glory  of  God.  What  they  have  done 
is  better  than  anything  that  has  been 
done  at  the  Paris  Conference.  It  is 
the  first  sign  of  the  coming  kingdom — 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
old  truth  that  there  can  be  no  true 
kingdom  of  man  until  there  is  a  king- 
dom of  God.  I  was  invited  to  one  of 
the  receptions  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  Lambeth  conferences  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of 
the  English  bishops.  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  have  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  this  wonderful  movement, 
and  hope  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Free  Churches  will  exercise  their  in- 
fluence toward  releasing  tihose  tides 
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of  feeling  within  their  denominations 
which  make  for  Christian  unity.  I 
believe  there  is  a  smoldering  passion 
for  unity  within  the  rank  and  file  of 
church  membership  which  awaits  only 
the  word  of  leadership  to  sweep  bar- 
riers aside  and  fuse  the  long-sundered 
into  one.  I  believe  the  war  has  made 
Christian  people  see  the  shame  of  dis- 
union as  never  before,  and  many  who 
np  till  now  have  been  narrow  secta- 
rians are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  ec- 
clesiastical ^prepossessions  for  the 
healing  of  Christ's  body." 


Dr.  Cadman  greatly  enjoyed  his 
visit  to  this  country.  When  I  called 
on  him  he  was  full  of  the  joy  of  meet- 
ing once  again  his  old  friend,  Dr.  W. 
L.  Watkinson,  whom  he  regards  as 
far  and  away  the  greatest  preacher  in 
England.  And  through  all  his  talk  of 
men  and  matters,  from  the  quaint 
characteristics  of  the  simple  Methodist 
lay  preachers  of  his  native  Shropriiire 
to  the  achievements  and  follies  of  Cab- 
inet Ministers,  there  ran  the  strain  of 
intense  gratitude  and  love  for  the  Old 
Land. 


THE  WINTER  EVENING  SKY 

Professor  John  Wright  Buckham,  D.D. 


The  stars  shine  brightest  and  brav- 
est in  the  winter  sky.  At  least  that 
is  the  impression  of  the  layman  sky- 
lover  as  he  looks  up  from  a  bleak  and 
barren  earth  to  a  sky  thick  strewn 
with  heavenly  flowers.  Winter  is  the 
night-time  of  the  year.  "Brief,  brawl- 
ing day,  with  its  noisy  phantoms,  its 
poor  paper  crowns  tinsel-gilt,  is  gone ; 
and  divine,  everlasting  night,  with  her 
silences  and  her  veracities,  is  come." 
Upon  a  white-robed  world  the  stars 
look  down  with  peculiar  tenderness. 
In  the  winter  of  our  discontent  they 
seem  to  greet  us  most  benignly  as 
belonging  to  their  celestial  comrade- 
ship of  light.  Snow  crystal  answers 
to  star  crystal  and  star  crystal  to  snow 
cr3rstal  as  if  miniature  and  magnitude 
recognized  their  kindred  affinities. 

The  winter  sky  is  lit  also  with  a 
radiance  beyond  its  own.  It  is  a  psy- 
chological sky,  if  you  like.  For  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Christian  to  read 
out  of  the  winter  sky  the  Christmas 
star  and  the  angelic  radiance  and 
song.  The  light  of  that  guiding  star 
— take  any  star  you  choose  for  the 
purpose — ^will  lead  the  mind  straight 
on  until  it  rests  over  the  hallowed 
manger  in  which  lies  the  Child  whose 
light  outshines  all  stars  and  suns. 
Was  there  ever  greater  need  of  that 


light  than  in  this  sad  year  to  irradiate 
a  wintry  world,  desolated  by  war, 
estranged  from  God,  lonely,  isolated, 
self -separated  t  Darkened  as  it  is,  it 
is  not  a  hopeless  world,  for  Christ  is 
in  it  and  hope  springs  immortal  from 
the  Christ  child  'asleep  beneath  the 
winter  stars.  In  that  gift  of  divine 
love  resides  the  power  to  overcome 
all  tyrannies  and  heal  all  wounds  and 
renew  the  life  of  ^  stricken  world. 

The  extent  to  which  Christ  thas  en- 
tered into  and  molded  our  thought 
of  the  sky  and  the  whole  framework 
of  the  universe  is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant evidences  of  the  power  of  re- 
ligion. The  transforming  process  be- 
gan with  the  early  Christians,  jtotably 
with  Paul.  He  saw  all  worlds  and 
creatures,  the  universe  itself,  created 
in  Christ,  held  together  in  him,  recon- 
ciled to  God  through  him  (CoL  1 :  15- 
20).  He  was  to  Paul  a  cosmic  Be- 
deemer.  Such,  too,  he  was  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Fourth  "Gospel,  with  his 
profound  Christian  philosophy  of  the 
Word.  '^All  things  were  made  through 
him,  and  without  him  there  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made.  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."  It  is  an  ardent  and 
sacred  universe  of  which  the  Christ 
is  the  center  and  k^ — beaatifuUy  is- 
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terpreted  by  Browning  in  ^'A  Death 
in  the  Desert" : 

"Then  stand  before  that  faet,  that  Life  and 

Death, 
Stay  there  at  gaze,  till  it  dispart^  dispiead, 
Aa  tho  a  star  Bhonld  open  out  all  aideB 
And  grow  the  world  on  you.  as  it  is  my 

world." 

A  ^'Christed"  sky,  to  nse  Bushnell's 
term,  is  a  sky  filled  with  infinite 
beauty  and  meaning.  That  was  a 
happy  fancy  of  a  certain  little  girl 
who,  during  the  war,  seeing  the  eve- 
ning star  glowing  above  the  fading 
sunset,  exclaimed :  ^^See,  Papa,  there 
is  God's  service  flag !"  About  the  one 
star  there  have  come  to  be  millions 
in  that  spacious  service  flag,  all  tak- 
ing their  light  from  that  matchless 
star  which  first  gleamed  with  the  di- 
vine love  that  discloses  itself  in  sac- 
rifice. 

The  winter  evening  sky  has  its  con- 
stellations— a  wealth  of  them,  chal- 
lenging imagination  and  admiration. 
There  is  one  in  particular,  which  glo- 
rifies our  northern  sky  at  all  seasons 
and  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  the  most 
glorious  of  all.  It  is  one  which  many 
a  child  has  learned  to  trace  out  and 
many  a  youth,  like  the  dreamer  of 
Locksley  Hall, 

"nourishing  a  youth  sublime  with  the  fairy 
tales  of  seience  and  the  long  results  of  time" 

has  watched  'Sloping  slowly  to  the 
West.'*  There  is  a  majesty  and  splen- 
dor about  this  constellation  of  Orion 
which  makes  one  wish  that  it  had  a 
loftier  association  than  with  the 
mighty  hunter  of  Greek  m3rthology. 
Why  not  with  the  supreme  Victor  of 
man's  world,  the  Transformer  of  all 
his  visions  and  aspirations? 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether 
one's  sky  is  a  pagan  sky  or  a  Chris- 
tian sky;  whether  he  looks  into  it, 
that  is,  with  the  imaginative  eye  of 
mythology,  or  the  superstitious  eye 
of  astrology,  or  the  searching  eye  of 
science,  or  the  calm  and  rejoicing  eye 
of  religious  faith.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  the  boundless  sky  of 


modem  astronomy  within  the  com- 
pass of  faith;  yet  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  no  other  interpretation  of  the 
heavens  can  either  solve  their  prob- 
lem or  realize  their  higher  values. 
Without  faith  in  a  spiritual  universe 
the  stars  will  madden  us ;  with  it  they 
will  infinitely  cheer  and  comfort  us. 
An  impersonal  universe  will  work  us 
infinite  harm,  quenching  the  light  of 
the  soul  in  a  darkness  which  no  physi* 
cal  light  can  illuminate. 

Both  by  their  perfection  and  their 
limitation  the  skies  lead  thought  be- 
yond themselves.  If  there  is  finality 
anywhere  in  nature  it  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  eonstanti 
unchangeable,  imperishable  as  they 
are.  And  yet  the  whole  drama  of  the 
heavens,  daily  and  nightly,  points  to 
Something  or  Someone  beyond  and 
serves  to  confirm  that  deep^  discern* 
ing  word  of  the  epistle  of  James: 
^^Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect 
boon  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  cast  by  turning." 
The  light  that  transfuses  both  our 
day  and  our  night  sky  is,  in  its  own 
sphere,  perfect,  ultimate ;  and  yet  the 
mind  goes  beyond  it  with  a  sort  of 
inevitable  intuition,  to  that  light  of 
light,  without  whom  physical  light  is 
an  unsolved  mystery,  an  uninterpreted 
glory,  and  will  not  be  stayed  until  it 
reaches  the  beatific  vision,  the  '^Fa- 
ther of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness, neither  shadow  of  tum- 
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mg. 

The  sun  rises  and  sets,  the  moon 
waxes  and  wanes,  planets  appear  and 
disappear,  constellations  move  majes- 
tically along  their  paths  in  the  skies. 
All  is  orderly,  regular,  uniform.  And 
yet  this  order  and  regularity  is  the 
very  thing  that  will  not  let  the  mind 
rest  in  itself  as  originative  and  finaL 
The  finite  mind  seeks  an  ^^nmoved 
Mover,"  a  Light  without  shadow,  a 
Sun  without  setting,  a  central  Soul 
for  the  whole  system. 
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Professor  WhjjIAM  James  Mutch,  Ph.D.,  Bipon  College,  Bipon,  'Wib. 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  eoyering  what  may  be  described  as  the  philosophy 
of  openmindedness.  The  titles  of  the  other  articles  which  will  follow  this  one  are:  "An 
Open  Philosophy,"  "An  Open  Moral  Order,"  and  "An  Open  Word." 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  manuscripts  the  author  said:  "If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
one  of  the  sorest  needs  of  our  time  is  for  more  philosophical  thinking  by  all  the  people. 
My  hope  has  been  to  promote  such  thinking' through  the  help  of  the  preachers." — Eds.] 

The  notion  one  has  of  the  nature    view  still  holds  so  large  a  place  in  the 


and  meaning  of  the  worl4  goes  far 
to  shape  one's  conduct  and  attitude 
toward  the  world.  It  is  therefore 
worth  while  to  get  those  fundamental 
ideas  straightened  and  filled  out.  They 
are  like  meridian  lines  in  a  new  coun- 
try. They  have  much  to  do  with  boun- 
daries of  claims  and  settlements. 

Meaning  op  ^'Closed''  and  "Open^^  : 
There  are  two  complemental  views 
which  everyone  gets ;  but  the  one  over- 
shadows the  other  with  its  impres- 
sion and  significance.  One  is  the  snap- 
shot and  the  other  is  the  moving- 
picture  view.  The  former  is  the  cross- 
section  view  of  an  instant.  It  has 
no  action,  no  progressive  change,  no 
reference  to  what  precedes  or  fol- 
lows. The  other  is  a  lengthwise  view 
of  a  period  of  time,  showing  a  series 
of  actions  in  their  connected  and 
meaningful  relations.  The  first  sees 
only  forms,  while  the  second  recog- 
nizes functions  as  being  more  signifi- 
cant than  forms. 

The  latter  view  is  more  associated 
with  reflective  thinking  than  the  for- 
mer. Before  one  reflects  on  the  se- 
quence of  events,  it  is  only  the  forms 
themselves  which  are  noticed  and  re- 
membered. When  this  i^  so,  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  origins  or  changes 
of  form.  They  are  thought  of  as  flxt 
and  flnal  in  their  present  and  visible 
state. 

Out  of  this  common  notion  of  flxt 
and  flnal  forms  has  grown  the  larger 
notion  of  a  closed  world.  It  is  reflected 
in  most  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies, 
where  creation  was  an  act  of  brief 
duration,  and  was  finished  as  a  man 
would  finish  building  a  house  or  an 
engineering  project.  The  closed  world- 


thought  of  ordinary  people  that  it  in- 
terferes seriously  with  their  reflection 
on  many  things.  It  is  a  pressing  task 
for  the  leaders  of  thought  to  clarify 
obscure  ideas  on  this  subject. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  ^^open"  in 
this  connection  is  a  matter  of  relative 
emphasis.  No  one  thinks  of  the  world 
as  wholly  flxt  and  changeless.  But  it 
is  easy  to  regard  the  changing  aspect 
of  the  world  as  wholly  superficial  and 
incidental.  Foliage  appears  and 
passes  away,  but  the  trees  remain.  Or, 
if  the  trees  pass  away,  their  species  re- 
main. The  everlasting  hills  stand  as 
a  type  of  successful  resistance  to  the 
trifling  changes  wrought  by  the  tooth 
of  time. 

So  the  notion  of  an  open  world  is 
one  which  transfers  the  emphasis 
from  the  flxt  and  finished  aspects  of 
the  world  to  the  changing  aspect,  and 
maintains  that  the  change  rather  than 
the  fixity  is  the  fundamental  aspect. 
This  view  can  recognize  static  forms 
and  aspects  in  the  world,  but  it  main- 
tains that  even  they  are  only  relative- 
ly static,  and  in  the  long  run  these 
forms  also  are  reshaped  in  the  ever- 
flowing  stream  of  dynamic  change. 
The  world  is  more  dynamic  than  it  is 
static. 

This  view  recognizes  mechanical 
forms  and  processes  in  abundance, 
but  maintains  that  they  are  subor- 
dinate to  life.  Even  human  life  with 
all  its  limitations  is  slowly  achieving 
its  rightful  dominion  over  the  me- 
chanical world.  Who  can  understand 
a  world  of  rational  mechanisms  ex- 
cept as  subordinate  to,  and  an  ex- 
pression of,  something  in  it  or  back 
of  itf    An  open  world  has  a  place 
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for  a  mechanical  principle  of  equality 
of  action  and  reaction.  But  that  prin- 
ciple is  admitted,  to  be  an  implement 
and  resource  of  self-determining 
minds  capable  of  moving  toward  de- 
sired ends.  In*  an  open  world  where 
rational,  minds  are  acquiring  the  as- 
cendency, or  where  a  rational  mind  is 
the  fundamental  reality,  there  is  pro- 
gressive movement. 

Nature  is  conservative  without 
doubt.  But  one  is  not  justified  in 
maintaining  that  it  is  only  conserva- 
tive. The  laws  of  conservation  of  mat- 
ter and  of  energy  have  been  regarded 
as  comer-stones  of  science.  But  in 
the  hands  of  science  they  have  been 
resolved  into  one  law  instead  of  two, 
and  greatly  limited  in  their  scope.  No 
one  can  surely  say  how  far  and  in 
what  ways  nature  is  conservative,  but 
there  is  an  ancient  and  increasing 
confidence  in  the  complemental  af- 
firmation that  nature  is  constructive. 
It  looks  as  if  the  constructive  aspect 
is  more  conspicuous  and  significant 
than  the  conservative. 

Common  thought  conceives  of  na- 
ture as  stuff,  or  as  more  or  less  inert 
raw  material,  passively  receptive  un- 
der the  molding  hand  of  man  or  of 
the  Creator.  Both  man  and  the 
Creator  are  in  such  thought  generally 
distinguished  from  nature.  Both  man 
and  nature  would  be  meaningless  if 
thus  separated.  They  have  to  be 
joined  together  in  order  to  give  any 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  world. 
When  so  joined  it  is  readily  seen  that 
while  the  world  has  its  passive  as- 
pects, it  is  predominantly  and  grandly 
active.  Furthermore,  the  active  phase 
of  the  world  is  not  confined  to  man. 
It  is  only  the  more  obvious  there.  In 
and  through  man's  active  and  creative 
power  the  concept  of  self-activity  has 
been  forced  upon  our  stupid  percep- 
tions. Now  it  begins  to  dawn  upon 
us  that  everything,  literally  every- 
thing in  the  world,  is  self -active. 

Another  view  of  the  world  as  open 


is  indicated  by  the  saying  that  the 
world  is  more  accessible  than  exclu- 
sive. It  is  not  an  "other  world"  into 
which  no  one  can  enter  without  a 
final  severance  of  relations  with  this 
world.  It  is  not  a  *^oly  place^'  for- 
bidden to  common  feet  and  hands  and 
eyes.  It  is  not  a  mystic  shrine  or 
oracle  whose  utterances  have  esoteric 
meanings.  It  is  not  a  realm  of  an 
unknown  sixth  sense  or  fourth  dimen- 
sion. It  is  not  a  treasure  vault  with 
a  millennial  time  lock.  It  is  not  even 
a  park  lawn  posted  with  signs  to 
*teep  off.'^ 

The  world  of  our  experience  ap- 
peals invitingly  to  all  our  senses,  to 
rational  perception,  and  to  esthetic  ap- 
preciation. It  offers  its  materials  and 
energies  for  use,  or  for  the  improving 
or  destroying  hand  of  man.  If  its 
^eat  or  its  small  spaces  transcend  us, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  closed,  but 
because  our  lenses  do  not  focus  right 
for  them.  We  are  color-blind  to  the 
infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
but  most  of  us  have  eyes  for  the  spec- 
tral colors.  Things  and  persons  are 
very  much  within  our  ken.  The  world 
has  its  latch-string  out  all  of  the  time. 

In  these  and  other  ways  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  world  is  not  a 
closed  circle,  or  a  closed  compartment, 
or  a  closed  period,  or  a  closed  drama, 
or  even  a  closed  book.  It  appears  to 
be  more  dynamic  than  static,  more 
vital  than  mechanical,  more  progres- 
sive than  reactionary,  more  construc- 
tive than  conservative,  more  active 
than  passive,  more  accessible  than  ex- 
clusive. These  are  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics implied  in  the  assumption 
that  our  world  is  an  open  world. 

How  THE  Closed  View  Is  Wrong  : 
If  a  conception  or  theory,  like  the 
closed-world  view,  could  be  held  on 
its  merits  alone,  there  could  be  no 
great  harm  coming  from  it  to  one 
whose  mind  is  congenial  to  it.  But 
such  a  conception  can  not  be  held  in 
that  way.    It  carries  with  it  a  philos- 
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ophy,  a  theology,  a  religion,  an  ethics, 
and  even  a  social  theory,  such  as  the 
Christian  world  has  repudiated;  and 
the  modem  mind,  with  its  enlighten- 
ment, is  obliged  to  reject  such  a 
theory. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  are 
not  mere  vanity  and  perversity  of 
mind.  They  lie  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  thinking  process,  i^nd  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  recognized  they  be- 
come as  mandatory  as  the  points  of 
the  eompass  to  the  mariner.  The  in- 
experienced youth  at  sea  is  as  confi- 
dent as  any  one  about  which  way  is 
north.  He  acts  according  to  his  con- 
viction, and  presently  his  north  has 
shifted  to  another  direction  without 
his  knowing  it.  But  he  still  moves  in 
obedience  to  his  sense  of  direction  the 
same  as  before,  while  he  circles  about 
and  crosses  his  path  in  unbelievable 
fashion.  His  action  is  commanded  by 
his  belief  in  direction,  right  or  wrong. 

The  closed  notion  of  the  world  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  mechanism  whose  his- 
tory is  in  two  parts,  namely,  the  crea- 
tion part,  and  the  operation  part.  It 
implies  that  our  practical  concern  is 
only  with  the  second  part  or  the  oper- 
ation. The  creation  or  construction 
part  was  completed  long  ago  in  a  time- 
less, frictionless  void.  It  had  no 
chronology  or  biology,  no  physics  or 
chemistry.  There  is  a  dignity  and 
poetic  grandeur  about  the  conception 
which  gave  it  an  honored  place  in  the 
history  of  human  thought.  But  hu- 
man thought  has  taken  a  course  of 
historical  development.  In  that  de- 
velopment it  has  found  a  chronology, 
a  philosophy,  and  a  science.  Having 
found  these  things  it  believes  in  them 
as  guiding  principles  of  sound  think- 
ing, and  it  feels  bound  to  abide  by 
them  and  follow  them. 

By  the  closed  theory  one  is  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  chronology,  philosophy,  and 
science.  Time  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  constructive  factor.    There  are 


no  constructive  energies  within  the 
system;  but.  only  certain  supposed 
processes  of  decay  and  deterioration 
hastening  toward  a  complete  equi- 
librium. This  notion  has  been  out- 
grown since  Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1847) 
inserted  in  the  seventh  edition  of  hk 
Principles  of  Geology  the  chapter 
showing  that  by  slow  natural  proc- 
esses, which  are  now  going  on  before 
our  eyes,  the  unfinished  world  is  still 
in  process  of  creation. 

A  finished  world,  meant  a  perfected 
world.  A  perfected  world,  in  the 
sense  of  a  finished  world,  could 
scarcely  mean  anything  but  a  dead 
world,  in  which  constructive  energies 
have  run  their  course  and  expired. 
Productive  processes  have  all  ceased 
because  they  have  all  passed  into  the 
thing  produced.  The  world  is  prod- 
uct now  and  not  producer.  It  has 
become  static  and  non-progressive.  It 
no  longer  looks  forward  with  hope, 
or  points  forward  with  interest,  but 
only  looks  backward  to  a  beginniog 
relatively  near  and  simple. 

All  this  is  distinctly  contrary  to 
the  facts  as  seen  through  modem  eyes. 
It  contradicts  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  govern  all  sound  think- 
ing. It  is  simply  unbelievable  to  any 
critical  mind,  and  unintelligible  to  an 
enlightened  understanding.  In  the 
childhood  of  the  world  such  myths 
and  traditions  have  survived  for  Icmg ; 
but  in  a  world  illuminated  by  scien- 
tific thinking,  and  by  a  world-wide 
publicity,  there  is  no  rightful  place 
for  the  primitive  myth.  It  is  tolerated 
only  as  a  historical  datum,  or  as  a 
commercial  relic  for  those  who  still 
occasionally  ask  for  it. 

The  World  as  an  Open  System: 
When  one  looks  at  the  world  not  as 
a  static,  but  as  a  moving,  changing 
universe,  two  questions  at  once  force 
themselves  upon  attention,  and  inter- 
est in  them  grows.  They  are  like 
the  questions  suggested  by  the  pass- 
ing airplane.    They  are  the  questions, 
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Whence  f  and  Wliither  f  It  is  a  back- 
ward looking  and  a  forward  looking 
world;  and  there  is  meaning  in  both 
looks. 

One  can  not  conceive  a  point  at 
which  the  forms  and  conditions  do 
not  stir  the  alert  mind  to  inquire, 
What  could  have  brought  this  about  f 
What  is  the  former  history  .of  these 
forms  f  What  objective  did  the  peo- 
ple have  in  view  who  built  these 
moats,  or  shaped  these  lines  f  Even 
more  urgent  and  significant  is  the 
forward  look  which  seeks  to  divine 
the  end  in  view.  Its  possibilities  are 
unlimited  The  world  is  not  a  ma- 
chine, limited  by  its  structure  to  one 
way  of  going.  It  is  open  to  innumer- 
able variations  of  purpose,  and  adjust- 
ments of  ways  and  means.  A  winter 
IS  coming.  Will  it  be  severe  or  mod- 
erate f  An  election  is  at  hand.  Will 
it  go  thus  or  sof  Ground  is  broken 
for  a  new  house.  Will  it  be  of  wood 
or  of  stone  f  A  student  has  matricu- 
lated. Will  he  be  graduated?  For 
what  profession  will  he  prepare  f  In 
both  the  backward  and  the  forward 
aspect  the  world  appears  meaningful. 

The  world  must  be  thought  of  as 
open  because  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent forms  of  energy  operating  in 
it.  Some  of  them  seem  like  single- 
track  energies,  such  as  gravitation. 
They  are  definite  and  measurable. 
They  woric  in  only  one  way,  and  in 
one  sense  they  are  a  closed  circle. 
But  others,  like  life  and  rational  will, 
can  not  be  forecast.  They  are  an  open 
world  of  possibilities,  and  their  re- 
sults in  the  end  or  from  day  to  day 
are  as  unforeseen  as  the  inventions 
of  genius  or  tzhe  folly  of  fools.  A 
world  moved  by  all  these  energies  can 
never  be  closed. 

There  is  a  determinateness  about 
the  world  which  scientific  thinking 
tends  to  stress.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  world  which  is  self- 
determined  'f  and  it  is  by  far  the  more 
significant  aspect  of  the  two — ^if  in- 


deed it  does  not  include  the  other 
aspect  entirely.  Universal  determin- 
ism might  mean  a  closed  system,  but 
self -determinism  could  never  be  per- 
verted into  such  a  meaning.  There 
appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  power 
of  free  action  which  may  be  developed 
by  a  self -determining  personality.  It 
seems  like  a  very  little  thing  in  a  very 
big  world;  but,  like  the  mind  of  the 
commander  of  the  great  ship,  it  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  it.  The 
system  is  '^new  every  morning,  and 
fresh  every  evening*';  and  what  it 
shall  be  doth  not  yet  appear. 

A  closed  system  can  produce  noth- 
ing but  imitations.  A  superficial 
judgment  would  say  that  this  is  a 
world  of  imitations,  and  its  history 
repeats  itself^  But  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that  an  oak  leaf  is  a  little  more 
than  an  imitation  of  other  oak  leaveil, 
and  a  man  who  is  like  other  men  is 
also  different  from  all  others. 

The  variations  seem  slight,  and  they 
have  been  generally  ignored;  but  it 
turns  out  that  they  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  resemblances.  Indi- 
viduality is  now  being  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  discoveries  of  modem  edu- 
cational thought.  The  resources  of 
the  world  for  producing  new  varia- 
tions, original  forms,  and  different 
individualities  are  inexhaustible.  The 
way  for  original  production  is  open, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  possibility 
that  it  shall  ever  be  dosed.  The  pros- 
pect of  science  coincides  with  the 
vision  of  the  prophet.  They  both 
foresee  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

It  may  be  noted  that  not  only  is 
the  world  passively  open,  but  it  is 
actively  and  aggressively  open.  There 
are  limits  beyond  which  it  will  neither 
tolerate  restraints  nor  submit  to  the 
use  of  old  containers  for  its  new  wine. 
Lightning  and  radiation  are  energies 
escaping  from  restraint.  The  blast- 
ing of  rocks  and  the  firing  of  guns 
are  ways  of  capitalizing  the  irrepres- 
sibleness  of  energies  under  controlled 
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conditions.  The  swelling  sprout 
breaks  open  shell  and  crusted  earth. 
Pain  and  disease  are  often  results  of 
repression  of  something  which  insists 
on  being  open.  Social  ferment  may 
remain  long  under  restraint,  but  when 
it  breaks  out  it  becomes  revolution, 
and  reveals  again  the  fundamental 
openness  of  nature.  Explosions  and 
revulsions  are  the  means  which  na- 
ture takes  to  maintain  open  habit. 

However  open  may  be  the  world's 
process  and  the  behavior  of  its  things, 
the  i^ost  striking  and  significant  ex- 
emplification of  the  openness  of  the 
system  appears  in  its  highest  function. 
The  rational  judgment  is  open  in  the 
exercise  of  its  matchless  power.  It 
is  open  to  the  consideration  of  data, 
to  the  appreciation  of  values,  to  the 
discrimination  of  differences.  The 
mind  of  man  is  contriving  new  ways 
of  judging,  and  is  acquiring  new  skill 
in  the  judgment  of  things  before  un- 
distinguished. It  even  looks  as  if  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  exercising  a  real 
and  ever  open  judgment  on  all  its 
manifold   parts,    and   revealing    the 


heart  of  nature  as  rational  and  ethical 
to  the  core. 

The  distinction  between  old  and 
new  as  a  cosmical  difference  has  most- 
ly disappeared.  There  are  particular 
respects  in  which  the  world  is  grow- 
ing old,  but  there  are  other  and  more 
significant  respects  in  which  it  is  al- 
ways becoming  new.  If  the  old  re^ 
sandstone  is  becoming  creased  and 
broken  with  age,  it  is  nature's  quarry 
of  raw  materials  to  build  new  clay 
banks,  new  strata,  or  new  garden 
spots.  Old  vegetable  loam  goes  into 
new  leaves  in  springtime,  and  old  em- 
pires furnish  the  materials  for  new 
republics. 

One  may  not  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  world  in  this  way.  But 
the  readjustment  here  suggested  will 
help  toward  a  right  understanding  of 
the  world.  It  will  be  easier  to  recon- 
cile some  of  the  troublesome  para- 
doxes, easier  to  make  practical  and 
moral  adjustments,  and  easier  to  get 
results  in  many  kinds  of  work,  be- 
cause with  this  view  one  does  not  so 
often  find  himself  working  against 
nature. 
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BY  AN  OUTSIDER 
Abthub  Chamberlain,  Salem,  Mass. 


The  great  London  conference  of 
Friends  last  summer,  whatever  it  re- 
vealed to  the  world  in  general,  re- 
vealed at  least  one  thing  to  the 
'Friends  themselves;  it  assured  them 
that  they  were  to  have  their  innings. 

A  world  that  had  come  not  merely 
to  hate  war  but  to  loathe  it,  imprest 
not  only  with  its  horror  but  with  its 
blasting  futility,  might,  indeed,  have 
listened  with  indifferent  ears  to  any 
merely  academical  statements  of  the 
wickedness  of  war  or  the  blessings 
of  peace.  What  the  world  needed  was 
an  object-lesson,  and  this  is  what  the 
world  has  received. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 


to  deal  in  detail  with  the  Friends'  re- 
construction work  in  Europe,  great 
tho  that  work  may  be — ^its  value  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  houses 
that  have  been  built  in  the  war  zone, 
the  fields  that  have  been  reclaimed  and 
cultivated,  and  by  the  fact  that  Her- 
bert Hoover  has  given  the  work  of 
feeding  thousands  of  starving  chil- 
dren into  the  hands  of  the  Friends. 
Rather  is  it  an  attempt  to  make 
plain  somewhat  of  the  Friends'  own 
feelings  regarding — ^not  the  work  al- 
ready accomplished,  but  the  open  door 
to  a  far  greater  service  which  this 
work  has  set  before  them;  perhaps 
to  suggest  another  field  of  endeavor. 
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For  the  Friends  have  awakened  to 
the  truth  of  Milton's  great  saying: 

"Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  lei8  renown'd  than  war." 

Peace  has  become  vital,  an  absolute 
necessity;  and  her  victories  mnst  be 
won  if  all  modem  civilization  is  not 
to  break  down  and  lapse  into  some- 
thing uncomfortably  reminiscent  of 
the  Dark  Ages. 

And  the  Friends'  position,  which 
few  would  undertake  to  gainsay,  is 
that  war  exists  and  will  continue  to 
exist,  at  least  potentially,  until  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  Christianity 
are  applied  in  every  department  of 
human  endeavor  —  political,  social, 
civil,  and  industrial ;  not  academically 
discust  nor  urgently  advised,  but  ap- 
plied! 

This  work,  and  nothing  short  of  this 
work,  is  the  work  to  which  the  Friends 
feel  themselves  called  to-day,  and  it 
is  the  work  to  which  they  have  set 
themselves,  in  no  spirit  of  pride  nor 
self-seeking  but  rather  with  a  deep 
sense  of  humble  but  joyful  awe. 

For  in  their  reconstruction  work, 
bringing  them  as  it  has  into  sympa- 
thetic communion  with  those  of  other 
races  and  beliefs,  the  Friends  have 
found  themselves — in  the  only  way  in 
which  any  man  or  woman,  denomina- 
tion, or  people,  can  find  themselves — 
by  losing  the  sense  of  self  in  unself  ed 
love,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifing  ser- 
vice; this  was  the  Master's  method, 
and  there  is  no  other  way. 

That  the  London  conference  should 
have  reaffirmed  the  Friends'  position 
in  regard  to  war  was  the  only  pos- 
sible action  under  the  circumstances; 
and  tho  an  outsider  may  disagree  with 
them  in  this  particular,  one  shrinks 
from  contemplating  any  other  decision 
on  the  Friends'  part.  A  different  de- 
cision would  have  been  a  regrettable 
mistake;  it  would  have  confused  a 
clear-cut  issue  and  have  led  to  mis- 
understandings on  the  part  of  the  un- 
discriminating. 


Mark  Twain  is  credited  with  having 
said,  in  effect:  ^^I  have  seen  a  man 
riding  a  bicycle ;  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible, but  he  did  it  i"  And  since  then 
many  people  have  ridden  bicycles. 

It  is  ^'impossible"  not  to  feel  that, 
if  all  armed  resistance  is  to  cease,  it 
can  only  be  when  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  fully  realized  on  earth. 
Short  of  that,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  decision,  however  righteous,  could 
be  made  effective  against  those  who 
were  determined  to  ignore  it;  even 
the  economic  blockade,  as  the  Friends 
recognize,  is  a  form  of  war,  and  all 
forms  of  coercion  come  logically  un- 
der that  head. 

Whether  this  extreme  position  iit 
absolutely  fundamental  with  the 
Friends  might,  however,  prove'  a  de- 
batable question.  Many  outsiders 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  position 
of  that  old-time  Friend,  Isaac  Pen- 
ington,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth 
century : 

''I  speak  not  this  against  any  magistrates 
or  people  defending  themaelyes  against  for- 
eign invasions,  or  making  use  of  the  sword 
to  suppress  the  violent  and  evil-doers  within 
their  borders;  for  this  the  present  state  of 
things  may  and  doth  require." 

Nevertheless,  all  modem  attempts 
at  arbitration,  conciliation,  decisions 
to  be  arrived  at  through  genuine 
agreement,  show  how  the  belief  in  the 
need  of  physical  force  is  waning.  The 
Friends  stand  for  the  ultimate,  and 
those  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
them  as  to  making  the  ultimate  im- 
mediate in  human  affairs  may  well  bid 
them  Godspeed. 

As  to  the  theology  of  the  Friends; 
the  tendency  to  blend  with  their  own 
distinctive  teachings  the  commonly 
accepted  teaching  regarding  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity,  whjch 
seems  to  obtain  to-day,  need  not  be 
considered  as  necessary  or  permanent. 

Rejecting,  as  they  have,  the  yoke 
of  any  distinctive  creed,  refusing  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
the  rite  of  water  baptism,  and  the 
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use  of  any  Cfymbolfl  in  communion — 
even  in  a  purely  commemorative  sense 
—on  the  ground  that  both  baptism 
and  communion  are  spiritual  experi- 
ences and  that  the  use  of  any  symbol 
must  becloud  the  perception  of  their 
spirituality,  the  Friends,  surely,  need 
not  hesitate  to  discard  any  doctrine 
which  a  devout  and  enlightened  sense 
has  found  wanting. 
With  a  profound  reverence  for  the 


Holy  Scriptures,  looking  to  them  as 
the  great  body  of  doctrine  by  which 
all  individual  religious  opinions  must 
be  weighed  and  stabilized,  they  may 
well  recall  the  words  of  one  of  their 
own  writers,  Edward  Orubb,  who  has 
said: 


''BibHeal  entiekm  abonld  be  eordkny  wel- 
comed by  thoM  whose  faith  rests,  not  on 
the  letter  of  a  record^  but  in  the  Spirit  that 
brings  home  its  meaning — ^that  inspired  and 
■tiU  inspires  holy  men  and  women." 


COMMENT  AND  OUTLOOK 

By  E.  Herman,  Oub  London  Cobbespondent 


The  Late  Canon  Sanday 

In  William  Sanday  the  world  of 
Christian  scholarship  has  lost  one  who 
gathered  up  into  himself  all  that 
made  nineteenth  century  research 
glorions  on  one  important  side  of  its 
development  —  the  critical  and  an- 
alytic. Dr.  Sanday,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  passed  through  a 
period  of  mental  strain  and  stress 
which  we  of  the  new  age  can  scarcely 
estimate.  Old  landmarks  were  fall- 
ing on  every  side,  and  those  who 
trembled  at  the  word  of  God,  yet  kept 
their  mind  open  to  truth  from  what- 
ever quarter,  passed  through  a  strug- 
gle that  amounted  to  anguish.  Like 
many  others  Dr.  Sanday  emerged 
with  a  new  intellectual  orientation, 
and  there  shaped  itself  in  his  severely 
disciplined  and  critically  trained 
mind  the  purpose  of  writing  a  great 
'^definitive''  life  of  Christ,  based  upon 
a  vigorously  scientific  criticism  of  the 
gospel  material.  That  design  was 
destined  to  remain  unfulfilled.  Dr. 
Sanday's  fatal  hesitancy,  his  reluc- 
tance to  commit  himself,  his  hyper- 
trophied  critical  faculty,  precluded 
him  from  executing  a  tai^  for  which 
he  was  in  most  respects  preeminently 
fitted.  He  made  many  beginnings,  in- 
deed, but  scarcely  had  he  written  a 
few  pages,  when  the  appearance  of  a 
new  (Jerman  pamphlet,  advocating 
some  eritieal  theory  of  no  particular 


imiK>rtance,  caused  him  to  destroy 
what  he  had  written.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  what  is  essentially  the  nineteenth 
century  scholarly  temperament — the 
disease  of  laboratory-criticism.  To 
read,  6.9.,  his  well-known  lAfe  of 
Christ  in  Recent  Beseareh,  with  its 
ever-oscillating  critical  balance,  is  to 
realize  at  once  the  fatal  nature  of  his 
defect,  and  the  true  greatness  of 
which  it  was  the  shadow.  Few 
scholars  have  been  so  potent  in  leaven- 
ing their  generation  with  a  new  tem- 
per and  outlook;  few  have  so 
imprest  their  students  with  the 
sacredness  of  their  calling.  Capable 
of  great  work,  and  leaving  behind  him 
a  modicum  of  fine  achievement,  he 
lives  chiefly  in  the  work  of  iJiose 
whom  he  inspired  and  molded.  His 
passing,  at  the  ripe  age  of  77,  is,  as 
Professor  Souter,  of  Aberdeen,  has 
justly  remarked,  "perhaps  the  sever- 
est bereavement  the  theological  world 
has  sustained  since  the  removal  of 
Hort." 


A  New  Missionary  Propaganda 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  post-war 
movements  in  England,  representing 
a  new  method  of  missionary  propa- 
ganda, has  just  been  launched  by  the 
well-known  missionary  expert  and 
writer,  Mr.  Basil  Mathews,  until 
lately  literary  editor  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Mathews' 
work  as  missionary  editor  had  gone 
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to  convince  him  of  tho  need  f  dr  a  new 
literature,  appealing  to  the  pmblie  at 
large,  and  his  experience  daring  the 
war  as  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Information  nnder  the  Foreign 
Office  confirmed  him  in  this  convic- 
tion. A  short  time  ago  he  was  asked 
to  sabmit  a  memorandum  embodying 
his  proposals  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  of  British 
Missionary  Societies,  and  the  Con- 
ference proved  its  good  sense  by 
promptly  accepting  these  proposals 
and  asking  Mr.  Mathews  to  carry 
them  out  himself.  The  suggestions 
included  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral press  bureau  which  should  pro- 
vide, not  'Snippets''  of  missionary 
information,^  but  competent  articles 
on  the  great  industrial,  economic,  and 
political  aspects  of  the  world  and  on 
its  need  for  healing,  and  the  launch- 
ing of  an  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine, equal  in  style  and  appearance 
to  the  best  secular  illustrated  month- 
lies on  the  market  and  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ^'open  the  windows 
of  the  life  of  all  races  to  the  world  at 
large."  To-day  both  these  projects 
are  realities,  and  under  Mr.  Mathews' 
vigorous  and  inspired  leadership  they 
bid  fair  to  be  realities  to  be  reckoned, 
with.  The  first  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. Outward  Bound,  is  now  on  sale. 
It  is  a  journal  of  international  friend- 
ship, edited  not  from  the  "high  brow" 
platform,  but  with  the  tastes  of  the 
average  business  man  in  view.  Ar- 
ticles, stories,  poems,  and  glimpses  of 
the  musical  genius  of  the  East,  bits 
of  vivid  description  and  sharp,  chal- 
lenging, concrete  statements  of  the 
world's  needs,  all  delightfully  illus- 
trated, go  to  make  up  a  particularly 
attractive  publication  and  to  suggest 
possibilities  of  missionary  propa^ 
ganda  hitherto  unezploited  by  the 
societies. 

Why  Our  Conferences  Are  Futile 
A    delicious    bit    of    unconscious 


humor  comes  to  us  from  ah  English 
parish  magazine.  The  rector  is  writ- 
ing about  the  Lambeth  resolutions. 
"While  the  pronouncements  can'  be 
in  no  way  binding  iipon  the  Church, 
we  shall  gain  much  help  from  them, 
as  they  will  be  guided  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit."  There  is 
surely  something  more  in  this  naive 
utterance  than  material  for  &  good 
after-dinner  story.  It  unconsciously 
reveals  one  of  the  most  fatal  we^Jp- 
nesses  of  modem  church  life.  There 
never  has  been  a  day  in  our  history 
when  so  many  groups,  fellowships, 
and  conferences  have  met  to  confer 
upon  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
humble  dependence  upon  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Men  come 
together  for  corporate  prayer  and 
thought.  Their  hearts  bum  within 
them  as  they  think  of  the  weaknesses 
and  sores  Of  Christ's  body,  of  the 
Church's  impotence  in  face  of  a 
world's  crying  need.  Then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  their  heart  and  IJirough  the 
outpouring  of  that  spirit  which  never 
fails  to  descend  upon  those  who  have 
united  by  yielding  up  their  wills  and 
lives  to  the  divine  purpose,  they 
speak — advising,  challenging,  calling 
their  brethren  to  follow  them  in  some 
faithful  witness  or  heroic  crusade, 
pleading  for  an  apostolic  venture, 
urging  the  breaking  down  of  barriers, 
putting  before  the  Church  a  new 
vision  and  a  new  way  of  life.  And 
what  is  the  result  t  The  Church,  act- 
ing through  its  official  representa- 
tives, says,  '^ery  nice  and  helpful, 
and  doubtless  due  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  of  course, 
it's  not  in  any  sense  binding  upon 
the  Church."  Is  it  not  time  we  got 
rid  of  such  cant  f  If  these  men,  bring- 
ing heart  and  mind  and  life  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problem,  really 
speak  to  us  as  guided  by  God's  Spirit, 
then  their  testimony  is  **binding" — 
not,  indeed,  with  the  external  force 
of  a  legal  enactment,  but  with  the 
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far  mightier  force  of  a  spiritual  bur- 
den. To  meet  it  by  mere  criticism  or 
modification,  or  even  by  friendly  dis- 
cussion, as,  e.g.,  a  certain  type  of  En- 
glish Nonconformists  propose  to  meet 
the  Lambeth  resolutions  on  reunion,  is 
unworthy  of  Christian  discipleship.  It 
must  be  met  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered — ^in  the  spirit  of 
penitent  heartsearching  of  solemn 
self-dedication,  of  glowing  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  God  and  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Anything  short 
of  that  shows,  for  the  most  part  the 
unconscious,  profanity  of  heart  which 
is  our  curse  to-day.  Let  every  such 
proposal  that  comes  •to  the  Church  be 
received  in  the  Spirit,  and  a  resolu- 
tion will  become  possible.  Differences 
will  remain,  but  they  will  cease  to  be 
insuperable  obstacles  to  higher  ends. 
What  we  sufFer  from  to-day  is  the 
false  perspective  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  magnifies  differences  that  are 
more  than  three  parts  prejudice,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  ignores  dif- 
ferences that  can  only  be  overcome 
by  respecting  them  and  giving  them 
their  due  place  within  the  larger 
synthesis.  Only  a  renewal  of  rever- 
ence and  common  dependence  upon 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  love  can  save 
us  from  sterile  controversy  and  futile 
scheming  in  this  day  of  reconstruction. 

Religious   Awakening   in   Czecho- 
slovakia 

The  government  of  the  new  repub- 
lic of  Czecho-Slovakia  has  now  rec- 
ognized, under  the  title  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Church,  the  Reformed  Catholic 
body  which  has  for  some  time  em- 
bodied the  rapidly  increasing  "away 
from  Rome"  movement.  Already 
350,000  souls,  with  80  priests,  have 
joined  this  new  Church,  and  almost 
daily  new  groups  and  congregations 
are  added  to  it.  The  work  pr6ceeds 
very  quietly,  without  organized  prop- 
aganda. It  spreads  like  a  contagion. 
To  give  one  example,  cited  by  Rev. 


B.  Keating  Smith  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
who  was  lately  commissioned  by  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  religious  condi* 
tions  in  Czecho-Slovakia:  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Cholina  in  Moravia,  a  fanning 
community  of  2,800  souls,  the  people 
heard  that  a  neighboring  paridi  had 
been  reorganized,  that  the  priest  there 
was  saying  mass  in  the  vernacular, 
and  that  the  people  were  enjoying  re- 
ligious freedom.  Immediately  forty 
families  gathered  together  and  for- 
warded an  application  for  a  priest 
to  be  sent  to  them.  As  a  result,  1,200 
people  were  registered  as  members  of 
the  new  National  Church,  and  are 
now  sharing  the  use  of  the  parish 
church  each  Sunday  at  hours  agreed 
upon  between  the  old  and  the  new 
bodies.  To-day  a  million  souk  are 
ready  to  be  enrolled  in  the  new 
church,  but  so  far  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  priests  is  available.  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  new  body  is  in  no 
sense  Protestant.  It  is  Catholic  and 
definitely  Western,  but  its  services  are 
held  in  the  vernacular  throughout; 
its  discipline  allows  marriage  of  the 
clergy;  and  its  parochial  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  conunittee  of  both  men 
and  women.  Its  priests  are  of  a  par- 
ticularly fine  type,  and  it  represents 
a  genuine  religious  revival.  Histori- 
cally, it  is  the  peer  of  the  Utraquist 
or  Calixtine  Church — a  Catholic  re- 
form movement  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  Hussite  reformation — ^and  by  a 
happy  coincidence  its  ^^cathedral''  is 
the  Tyn  Church  in  Prague,  which  was. 
also  the  Utraquist  centre. 

The  Ethics  of  Hunger-Striking 

Since  the  ^'hunger  strike''  came  into 
vogue  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wo- 
men's Suffrage  Movement  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  it  has  been 
tacitly  accepted  by  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  British  people  as  an  entirely 
legitimate  protest  against  unjust  im- 
prisonment.   Of  late  the  drastic  in- 
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stance  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork, 
standing  ont  as  it  does  against  a  lurid 
background  of  civil  strife,  has  once 
more  brought  the  subject  into  promi- 
nence, and  much  has  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  So  far,  how- 
ever, no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  view  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  Christian  ethics — ^a  most  de- 
sirable proceeding,  since  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  sincerely  relig- 
ious people  are  learning  to  look  upon 
hunger-striking  as  a  noble  answer  to 
injustice,  a  witness,  in  fact,  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  witness  of  martyr- 
dom. Of  course,  in  considering  the 
matter  from  this  angle,  one  must  as- 
sume, for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
hunger-striker  has  a  just  cause.  The 
crucial  question  is :  Assuming  a  per- 
son to  be  unjustly  imprisoned,  has 
he  a  right  to  starve  himself?  The 
question  is  by  no  means  easy  to  settle 
in  terms  of  cold  ethical  theory,  but 


the  Christian  instinct  does  not  wait 
for  theory.  We  all  admit  that  no  one 
was  more  unjustly  treated  than  the 
early  Christians  by  their  persecutors, 
and  that  no  one  had  a  better  right  to 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  a  govern- 
ment that  denied  Christ's  kingship 
over  human  life.  But  would  we  have 
revered  St.  Paul  as  we  do  if,  instead 
of  going  to  execution,  he  had  died  of 
hunger-striking  in  his  Roman  prison  f 
Would  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  have 
become  the  seed  of  the  Church  if  they 
had  wilfully  shortened  their  lives  t  Is 
not  hunger-striking  a  species  of  moral 
blackmail,  beside  which  ordinary  vio- 
lence looks  noble  f  These  things  need 
thinking  out  in  an  age  given  to 
moral  hysteria,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  deeper  study  of  what 
Christianity  really  is  will  condemn 
hunger-striking  as  a  method  of  pro- 
test quite  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
Master. 
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The  spirit  back  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  is  primarily  one  of 
social  sevice.    In  our  days  of  complicated  social  relationships  it  is  impossible 

to  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  intelligently,  efficiently,  or 
Oar  helpfully  except  on  the  basis  of  accurately  collected  and  scientif- 

Popidation     ically  arranged  data  concerning  the  population. 

According  to  announcements  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  population  of  continental  United  States  at  the  time  the  enumeration  was 
taken  amounted  to  105,683,108.  This  is  an  increase  of  13,710,842  over  the 
population  in  1910.  Compared  with  the  increase  during  the  preceding  inter- 
censal  period  this  number  represents  not  only  a  smaller  percentage  increase — 
14.9  per  cent,  as  against  21  per  cent. — but  a  smaller  absolute  increase.  The 
gain  between  1900  and  1910  was  15,977,691. 

These  facts  are  striking.  The  reasons  assigned  are  the  almost  complete 
cessation,  of  immigration  during  the  war  period,  the  influenza  epidemic,  and 
the  casualties  of  the  war  itself.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  factors,  important 
as  they  are,  are  of  sufficient  weight  in  themselves  to  explain  so  great  a  falling 
off  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

A  declining  rate  of  increase  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  such  as  the 
United  States,  which  has  passed  its  period  of  original  expansion  and  primary 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and  is  now  settling  down  to  an  era  of  develop- 
ment on  a  basis  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  older  countries.    A  century 
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ago  our  population  was  doubling  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was 
impossible  that  this  rate  should  keep  up  indefinitely. 

For  the  person  who  likes  to  apply  a  rationalistic  analysis  and  what  Pro- 
fessor Ward  called  a  "melioristic"  philosophy  to  social  conditions  the  practical 
question  is  whether  a  high  rate  of  increase  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  whether 
we  should  develop  a  national  policy  designed  to  keep  the  rate  up  to  the 
maximum.  The  answer  given  to  such  a  question  by  the  average  citizen  would 
be  in  the  affirmative,  perhaps  with  some  qualifications.  Almost  every  one 
desires  to  see  his  own  community — city,  state,  or  nation — grow,  and  might 
**view  with  alarm"  a  tendency  toward  a  stationary  or  declining  population* 

Tet  one  can  not  support  this  attitude  on  rational  grounds.  While  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  a  declining  population  is  usually  a  sign  of  some  deterio- 
ration or  degeneracy  in  a  people,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  rapidly 
growing  population  is  either  a  good  thing  in  itself,  or  even  a  sign  of  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  national  life.  The  quality  of  life  is  more  important  than  the 
quantity.  The  policy  of  a  progressive  nation  should  be  to  promote  the 
maximum  welfare  of  the  people  who  exist  rather  than  to  increase  their  num- 
bers to  the  maximum.  In  all  well-developed  countries  these  two  objectives  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other. 

One  feature  of  the  recent  census  returns,  in  particular,  indicates  the 
need  of  serious  consideration  concerning  the  trend  of  our  population.  This 
is  the  tremendous  increase,  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively,  of  our  city 
population.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  urban  population  outnumbers 
the  rural.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  cities  was  seven  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  country  districts.  New  York  City  alone  has  5,620,048 
people,  or  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

The  significance  of  these  proportions  and  the  variety  of  their  applications 
are  too  great  to  be  even  suggested  in  this  brief  space.  There  is  here  abundant 
food  for  thought.  ^ 

Fob  more  than  half  a  century  the  immigration  problem  in  this  country 
has  presented  two  distinct  aspects.    The  first  of  these  includes  all  those  mat- 
ters which  relate  to  the  general  immigration  stream — ^mat-' 
Prcacnt  An»ecf8     ters  of  number,  economic  status,  crime,  pauperism,  health, 
of  the  standard  of  living,  etc.    The  second  includes  those  ques- 

Imiiiigratioii  tions  which  are  associated  with  the  unassimilable,  or  ex- 

Situation  eeptionally  diverse,  races — specifically  the  Orientals.    These 

two  phases  of  the  subject  were  long  regarded  as  separate 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practical  legislation  and  administration,  and  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  idea  has  begun  to  gain  ground  that  the  phenomenon 
of  immigration  should  be  regarded  as  a  unity,  altho  displaying  a  multi- 
tude of  dissimilar  aspects. 

It  is  true  that  the  matter  of  race  enters  vitally  into  all  immigration  prob- 
lems. This  is  not  because  of  sociological  or  political  theory,  but  because  human 
beings  as  individuals,  every-day  men  and  women,  you  and  I  and  our  neigh- 
bors, have  inherited  from  an  indefinitely  remote  ancestry  a  certain  human 
characteristic  which  is  usually  called  race  prejudice,  but  would  more  accurately 
be  designated  race  antipathy,  because  the  element  of  judgment  is  slight  and 
the  element  of  feeling  almost  exclusively  predominant.  This  sentiment  is 
aroused  automatically  when  a  person  of  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  or 
association  with  representatives  of  other  races,  and  varies  in  intensity  with 
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the  observable  differences  in  racial  characteristics  which  the  strangers  present. 

In  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  our  racial  origin  and 
our  characteristic  easy-going  tolerance,  there  has  never  been  an  aggressive 
racial  antipathy  toward  the  representatives  of  other  peoples  whose  racial 
characteristics  were  not  markedly  different  from  those  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  Certain  anti-foreign,  demonstrations  which  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  the  Native  American,  Know  Nothing,  and  A.  P.  A.  move- 
ments, were  usually  influenced  by  matters  apart  from  race,  such  as  religion, 
political  beliefs,  customs,  etc.  But  with  reference  to  those  races  which  pre- 
sent striking  differences  in  skin  color,  facial  features,  etc.,  our  people  have  been 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  race  antipathy. 

Accordingly,  we  now  confront  two  sets  of  concrete  immigration  problems. 
The  first  is  general — ^the  regulation  of  the  established  immigration  stream 
from  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  other  is  specific— control  of  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Oriental  races,  particularly  the  Japanese,  since  the  Chinese 
are  barred  out  by  our  exclusion  laws.  In  the  former  case  the  problem  is  one 
of  selecting  immigrants  of  the  right  quality,  and  possibly  of  restricting  their 
numbers — ^there  is  no  question  of  entire  exclusion.  In  the  latter  case  not  only 
is  absolute  exclusion  vigorously  demanded,  but  there  is  also  the  question  of 
imposing  special  limitations  even  upon  those  who  are  already  here  or  may 
be  admitted  in  the  future. 

With  reference  to  the  general  immigration  stream  the  problem  has  become 
acute  on  account  of  the  sudden  increase  of  the  flow  up  to  near  the  pre-war 
volume.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  state  of  congestion  at 
Ellis  Island,  probably  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  service.  Coming  just  at 
a  time  when  unemployment  is  beginning  to  rear  its  head  throughout  our  in- 
dustrial centers,  the  problem  is  serious.  There  is  little  hope  of  relief  from 
natural  causes.  For  bad  as  conditions  may  be,  or  may  become,  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  almost  infinitely  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  living  pos- 
sibilities than  those  which  prevail  in  many  of  the  ravaged  countries  of  Europe. 
The  situation  calls  for  sober  and  sympathetic  consideration  by  our  legislators. 

The  Japanese  problem  in  its  acute  phases  is  felt  particularly  in  California, 
but  its  solution  has  become  a  national  issue  of  no  small  proportions.  Japanese 
immigration  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement" 
which  went  into  effect  in  1907  and  lowered  the  number  of  immigrants  of  this 
race  from  a  maximum  of  nearly  31,000  to  10,000  or  less.  The  problem  is  not, 
therefore,  one  of  limiting  numbers  but  of  possible  exclusion  and  particularly 
the  discriminatory  treatment  of  those  already  here.  It  is  this  latter  question 
which  accounts  directly  for  the  present  tense  situation.  The  Alien  Land  Law 
was  passed  by  California  to  prevent  Japanese  from  getting  control  of  the 
agricultural  land  of  the  State.  It  is  reported  that  this  law  is  being  evaded 
by  putting  the  title  td^the  land  in  the  name  of  a  native-born  infant,  with  the 
foreign-born  parent  as  guardian.  The  introduction  in  the  last  few  years  of 
many  "picture  brides"  has  made  possible  a  high  Japanese  birth  rate.  The 
stream  of  "picture  brides"  has  been  greatly  limited,  but  the  births  continue. 
California  is  planning  further  legislation  to  prevent  what  she  regards  as  a 
serious  menace  to  her  welfare.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  to  any  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  her  nationals,  particularly  if  it  implies  inferiority  on 
their  part.  Our  own  Federal  government  is  interested  in  finding  some  measure 
which  will  adequately  protect  the  Pacific  Coast  while  at  the  same  time  treating 
the  Japanese  on  a  parity  with  other  nations. 
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The  American  presidential  campaign  in  the  main  ran  true  to  fomi. 
Not  that  it  involved  the  spending  of  money  like" water;  not  that  it  proved 

once  more  what  a  short  memory  voters  have;  not  that  it  let 
The  Latest  loose  the  usual  swish  of  recrimination;  not  that  it  introduced 
Fetish  another   orgy   of  inane   word- juggling   and   promise-making. 

These  are  elements  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  as  part 
and  parcel  of  such  political  '^canu)aigns  of  education." 

But  surely  the  people  might  be  spared,  for  once,  the  spectacle  of  having 
all  kinds  of  men  with  all  kinds  of  ideals  pose  as  the  veritable  saviors  of  society. 
Justice  and  freedom  and  truth  and  goodness  are  issues  big  enough  for  any 
campaign ;  why,  then,  must  we  fall  back  into  the  mud-holes  of  safety — safety 
for  one  interest  or  another  t 

That  equivocal' ''safety-first"  idea  has  corrupted  many  a  man  and  cheap- 
ened many  an  issue.  Where  the  first  thought  is  of  saving  one's  skin,  strong  men 
will  be  scarce;  when  men  put  their  minds  to  evading  danger  and  risks  and 
adventures,  little  pioneer  work  will  be  possible. 

At  present  all  things  must  be  made  ''safe";  the  money  of  establidied 
interests,  the  affairs  of  labor,  the  old  land-marks,  the  new  world  outlook,  the 
constitution,  the  State.  Some  even  dream  of  makhig  the  world  safe.  We  must 
be  getting  old  and  weak  thus  to  mistrust  the  new.  Radicalism  has  got  on  the 
nerves  of  a  frightened  generation,  as  tho  it  were  a  terrible,  unheard-of 
innovation.  The  newspapers  avoid  and  distort  subjects  because  they  are 
"unsafe."  Evidently  this  much-talked-of  infallible  judgment  of  a  God- 
enlightened,  educated  public  is  mostly  fury  and  sound,  signifying  nothing. 

The  pulpits,  the  schools,  the  colleges,  are  never  at  their  best  when  they 
avoid  the  open  light  of  day.  All  worthy  things  involve  danger.  It  is  unsafe 
to  talk  about  souls,  in  science  the  very  foundations  are  always  open  to  inspec- 
tion, its  dogmas  totter  at  the  word  of  any  newcomer  with  a  vision ;  the  working 
theories  about  (Jod  are,  without  exception,  "unsafe,"  What  is  truly  "safe" 
about  them  reposes  quietly  in  the  dust  of  buried  wisdom. 

And  any  preacher  whose  preaching  is  "safe"  (we  have  known  of  cases 
where  that  was  the  main  consideration  in  the  choice  of  candidates !)  has  missed 
the  prophetic  note.  We  associate  prophecy  with  courage  and  danger,  not  with 
softness  of  words ;  speaking  soft,  semnolent  things  is  a  sure  way  of  cheapening 
tiie  profession  which,  above  all  others,  should  show  men  the  way  into  new 
and  untrodden  worlds  of  truth. 

There  is  a  very  serious  danger  just  now  of  making  a  fetish  of  safety. 


Evaluation  of  Sermons 


Believing  that  znany  of  our  readers  would  appreciate  a  review  and  estimate  of  eertain 
sermons  in  the  Beview  we  have  solicited  the  cooperation  of  a  few  professors  of  homiletics 
in  our  seminaries.  These  experts  will  point  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  particular 
discourse  somewhat  on  the  order  of  what  is  done  on  page  492  of  this  number. 
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WEEK  OF  PRAYER  FOR  THE  CHURCHES 

(Jannaijr  2-8,  1921) 
TOPICS  SUGGESTED  FOR  UNITED  PRAYER 

[In  the  interest  of  the  community  of  faith  and  action  among  the  churches  of  the 
world  the  Federal  Council  has  adopted^  with  slight  changes,  the  message  and  subjects  for 
the  Week  of  Prayer  issued  in  behalf  of  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance  by  the  British 
Evangelical  Alliance.] 


Sunday,  Jan.  2 — Teoct%  for  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses 

ScKiPTUBs  Readings — 

Ps*  121:1;  Pfl.  133:1;  John  16:33;  John 
17:20-21;  2  Cor.  13:14. 


Monday,  Jan.  3 — Thanksgiving 
and  Confession 

Thanksgiyino — 

For  world-wide  desire  for  closer  fellow- 
ship among  those  who  love  and  serve  Christ. 

For  the  testimony  of  prominent  statesmen 
that  only  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  can  the 
way  of  true  and  lasting  peace  be  discovered. 

For  the  discernment  of  a  deeper  sense  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  the  determination 
by  multitudes  to  serve  one  another  by  love. 

C0KrX88I0K — 

Of  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  and  failure 
to  commend  by  our  lives  the  Saviour. 

Of  the  search  for  the  solution  of  world 
evila  by  material  means  alone. 

Of  the  continuance  of  needless  divisions  be- 
fore a  world  that  needs  a  united  church. 

On  account  of  declension  from  truth  and 
love  on  the  part  of  many  who  profess  to  fol- 
low Christ. 

Of  the  lack  of  recognition  that  Christians 
while  in  the  world  are  not  of  the  world. 

SCBIFTUBX  BSilDINGS — 

Ps,  32;  84;  Luke  4:16-32;  Gal.  4:1-11.    • 


Tuesday,  Jan.  4 — The  Church 

Universal 

The  ''One  Body"  of  which  Chrisi  is  the  Head, 

Thanksgiving — 

For  the  earnest  search  of  the  pathway  to 
Christian  unity. 

For  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  love 
manifested  among  Christian  leaders  denom- 
inationally separated. 


For  the  deepened  desire  to  make  Christ 
King  in  every  department  of  human  life. 

PRATEB— 

That  the  one  flock  may  be  united  under 
the  one  shepherd,  Christ  Jesus. 

That  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  all 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  Christian 
unity  may  be  removed. 

That  intolerance  may  be  destroyed  and 
religious  liberty  be  established  everywhere. 

That  the  Scriptural  teaching  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may 
be  emphasized  throughout  the  Church. 
ScaiPTURB  Bkadings — 

Is.  11:1-9;  John  15:1-10;  Eph.  2:11-22; 
Acts  20:23-35. 

Wednesday,    Jan.    S — Nations 
and  Their  Rulers 

CONTSSSION — 

That  many  leaders  of  the  nations,  long 
privileged  with  the  kn6wledge  of  Christ, 
have  forgotten  his  claims  to  their  allegiance. 

That  defective  moral  standards,  rather 
than  the  laws  and  principles  of  Christ,  have 
guided  national  and  international  policies. 

That  nations  have  been  the  victims  of  sel- 
fishness and  of  a  belief  that  true  well-being 
lies  in  the  abundance  of  possessions. 

That  the  Lord's  Day,  his  Word,  and  com- 
mandments are  being  neglected. 
Prateb— 

For  all  sovereigns  and  heads  of  states, 
that  they  may  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
may  show  it  forth  in  their  rule. 

For  all  legislative  assemblies,  that  they 
may  be  guided  to  enact  measures  that  are 
in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  gospel. 

That  the  nations  may  be  guided  and  de- 
veloped under  Qod  to  the  establishment  of 
enduring  peace  and  international  goodwill. 

For  the  deliverance  of  all  peoples  from 
love  of  money,  from  excessive  devotion  to 
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pleasure,  and  from  the  nns  of  iinpnritj, 
gambling  and  intemperance. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  all  unions  of  em- 
ployers and  employed^  so  that  thej  may 
recognize  that  they  have  a  common  interest 
in  doing  justly^  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humbly  with  God. 

For  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
assuage  the  motives  of  class  conflicts,  that 
they  may  regard  the  good  of  the  whole  and 
not  only  the  interest  of  sections. 

For  all  public  servants,  that  they  may  dis- 
charge their  duties  as  a  trust  from  God. 

SCBIPTUBX  BkADINGS — 

Deut.  4:39-40;  Ps.  82;  Matt.  22:15-22;  1 
Tim.  2:1-4. 


Thursday,     Jan.     6 — Missions 
Among  Moslems  and  Heathen 

Thanksgiving — 

For  the  generous  free-will  offerings  of  the 
Lord's  treasure-keepers  for  the  carrying  of 
the  gospel  to  the  world. 

For  increased  recognition  that  the  main- 
tenance of  missions  is  the  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians. 

For  mass  movements,  indicating  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  the  Near  East 
has  been  restricted  and  that  Palestine  has 
been  freed  from  his  domination. 


That  the  gospel  message  may  be  fully  and 
completely  preached  to  all  nations. 

That  new  problems  due  to  the  growth  of 
national  consciousness  amongst  Christians  of 
the  older  civilizations  may  be  solved  in  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  love. 

That  men  and  women  of  faith  and  vision 
may  be  called  by  Gk>d  to  take  their  place  in 
the  missionary  ranks. 

That  European  residents  in  non<!hristian 
lands  may  be  examples  of  the  power  of 
Christ  to  regenerate  life. 

That  the  inroads  of  western  materialism 
in  eastern  lands  may  be  arrested,  and  that 
grace  may  be  given  to  all  missionaries  in 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

That  the  church  may  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  her  main  task  is  world  evangeliza- 
tion. 

SCBIPTURK  KeaDINGS — 

Ps.  2;  Isa.  60;  John  12:20-26;  Acts  2:37- 
40;  Bom.  15:17-29. 


Friday,  Jan.  7 — Families,  Edvr 

cational  Establishments, 

and  the  Young 

PRAIBfr-T 

For  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice 
shown  by  Sunday-school  teachers  and  Chris- 
tian  workers  among  the  young,  in  leading 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom. 

For  the  Christian  family  and  all  that  it 
means  to  the  world. 


For  parents,  that  by  example  and  teach- 
ing they  may  be  led  to  train  their  ehUdren 
in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord. 

For  the  young,  that  they  may  devote  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  God  and  their  fellow- 
men. 

For  the  increase  of  the  practice  of  daily 
family  worship. 

That  all  university,  college  and  school 
teachers  may  realize  the  responsibility  of  the 
religions  training  of  all  committed  to  their 
charge. 

That  consecrated  Sunday-school  teachers 
may  be  multiplied  in  all  centres  of  Christita 
life. 

That  all  in  charge  of  the  religions  train- 
ing of  the  young  may  be  endowed  with 
special  grace  and  wisdom. 

SCRIFTUIUB  BeADINOB— 

1  Sam.  3:1-10;  Mark  10:13-16;  Eph. 
3:14-21.  

Saturday,  Jan.  8— Home  Mis- 
sions 

Confession — 

Of  continual  slackness  in  the  task  of  mak- 
ing America  truly  a  Christian  nation. 

Of  the  neglect  of  opportunities  of  evangel- 
ism amongst  our  own  x>eople. 

Of  spiritual  apathy  and  indifferenee  in 
great  centres  of  industrial  activity. 
Prater — 

That  those  engaged  in  work  among  our 
immigrants  and  other  groups  with  special 
needs  may  be  given  grace  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  conditions  of  their  life. 

That  as  the  gospel  of  Christ  alone  can 
meet  prevailing  unrest  and  social  -upheaval, 
there  may  be  in  the  Church  more  evangelistie 
preaching  and  teaching. 
Scripture  Bbadinqs — 

Hos.  14;  Mai.  4;  Luke  14:16-24;  Bom. 
10:1-4. 


<<We  Would  See  Jesus''  is  the  title  of  the  first  article  in  this  number  of  the  Ekvixw. 
This  yearning  on  the  part  of  the  Qreeks^  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  see  Jesus  still 
persists  and  will  to  the  end  of  time. 

There  are  many  to-day  who,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  would  like  to  see  the  Master  of 
Men,  but  do  not  know  the  fine  art.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  one  person  ean 
see  another  is  through  the  eyee  of  the  body,  forgetting  that  life  is  at  the  core  spiritual. 
So  it  is  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  that  we  must  find  our  proper  relations  to  things  and 
persons.  If  then  we  would  See  Jesus  we  must  identify  ourselves  with  the  people  of  our 
own  time  as  he  did  with  the  people  of  his  time.  He  entered  into  their  hoines  and  social 
life;  their  sorrows,  heartaches,  and  sufferings  were  his.  Be  it  the  individual  or  the  group, 
no  perplexity,  no  jiffliction,  no  pinched  or  needy  children  ever  escaped  his  attention  and 
assistance.  He  always  regarded  what  was  done  to  and  for  others  as  done  to  and  for  him- 
self. That  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  unto  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  of  starving  and  helpless  diseased  children  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  that  are  calling  loud  and  long  for  your  heart  ahd  hand. 

"In  Poland  alone  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  such  children  must  be  eared  for. 
In  Latvia  and  Esthonia  the  people  are  living  mostly  on  a  diet  made  from  potato-flour, 
oat-flour,  and  sawdust.  In  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  and  in  other  countries 
of  centra]  and  southeastern  Europe,  two  millions  more  are  in  dire  need  of  food." 

The  publishers  of  The  Literary  Digest  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Belief  Administration,  ''to  cooperate  with  him  in  raising  $23,000,000 
to  feed  and  clothe  these  children  and  save  them  from  death  this  wdnter."  The  small  in£- 
vidual  unit  of  ten  doUars  will  provide  the  coat  and  boots  and  stockings  and  one  meal  a 
day  for  one  child  this  winter.  The  Literary  Digest  will  start  the  fund  by  giving  the  sum 
of  $25,000  to  feed  and  clothe  2,500  little  boys  and  girls  this  winter. 

President-^ect  Harding  sent  the  following  telegram  to  The  Literary  Digest  on  No- 
vember 4th: 

Marion,  Ohio. 

I  have  just  now  read  your  splendid  appeal  to  the  people  of  America  in  behalf  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  unfortunate  children  in  central  and  southeastern  Europe  who  are 
the  helpless  victims  of  the  Qreat  War.  Because  such  a  movement  for  relief  reveals  the 
true  heart  of  America;  because  it  bespeaks  an  American  desire  to  play  a  great  people's 
part  in  relieving  and  testoring  God's  own  children,  I  want  to  commend  and  support  your 
noble  undertaking.  In  seeking  God's  blessing  for  ourselves  I  am  sure  he  will  bless  us  the 
more  abundantly  if  we  share  our  good  fortune  in  acts  of  sympathy  and  human  fellowship. 
I  wish  you  a  success 'which  will  reveal  anew  the  unselfishness  of  our  great  people.  I  am 
fowarding  you  my  check  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  by  mail  to-day. 

(Signed)        Wab&en  G.  Haboing. 

All  that  real  pastoral  life  stands  for  is  involved  in  this  appeal — "Bear  ye  one  another's' 
burdens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."     Under^hepherds  and  their  respective  flocks 

cooperating  with  the  Great  Shepherd  can,  by  their  gifts  to  this  child-feeding  fund,  bring  light 

out  of  darkness  and  weal  out  of  wo. 

Make  all  checks  payable  to  "The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund,"  and  mail  them 

direct  to  The  Literary  Digest.    Every  remittance  will  be  acknowledged,  and  The  Literary 

Digest  will  be  responsible  for  every  dollar  contributed,  to  see  that  it  goes,  without  one 

penny  deducted,  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given.    Address  Child-Feeding,  The  Literary 

Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Tlie  Pastor 


Cooperation  of  Local  Churches 

The  Federal  Oonneil  of  the  Chunshes  of 
Christ  in  America  has  asnong  its  agencies  a 
"Commission  on  Councils  of  Churches."  Tha 
abject  of  this  agency  is  to  effect  "the  co- 
ordination of  the  religioas  forces  of  a  city 
in  the  effort  to  make  that  city  Christian." 
It  describes  the  local  ''council"  resulting 
from  this  coordination  as  being  'Ho  the 
religious  life  of  the  city  what  the  CSiamber 
of  Commerce  is  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life."  The  method  of  formation  and 
operation  is  thus  described: 

''The  unit  of  the  organization  of  a  Coun- 
eil  of  Churches  is  the  local  church.  The 
central  council  is  composed  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  churches  consisting 
usually  of  the  pastor  and  two  or  more  lay 
delegates.  Each  church  appoints  its  dele- 
gates according  to  the  practises  of  each  de- 
nomination. This  council  elects  officers, 
who  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  mem- 
bers at  large  elected  to  insure  representa- 
tion of  all  denominations  constitute  an  ex- 
^ecutive  committee  which  directs  the  work  of 
the  council  ad  interim.  The  work  is  done 
through  the  departments^  care  being  taken 
that  no  department  is  formed  or  committee 
appointed  until  the  need  is  evident. 

"For  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency  there 
will  be  a  natural  grouping  of  the  churches 
in  neighborhood  councils  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems which  are  peculiar  to.  the  districts  in 
which  the  churches  are  located. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  secre- 
tary. Success  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
his  ability.  The  council  in  a  large  city  de- 
mands skilled  and  continuous  planning  and 
leadership  and  loyal  support  to  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee." 

And  A  tentative  program  for  such  a  local 
^council''  is  the  following: 

''A.  To  make  a  continuous  religious  survey 
to  furnish  reliable  information  as  a 
basis  for  intelligent  action. 

B.  To  prevent  unnecessary  overlapping  and 
competition  between  the  denomina- 
tionSi  and  to  see  that  all  communities 
are  adequately  churched. 

CI  To  endeavor  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  city  with  the  claims  of  Christ 
through  a  strategic  program  of 
evangelism  in  all  the  churches  in- 
dividually, and  unitedly  where  pos- 
sible. 
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D.  To  itudy  the  great  outstanding  indns- 
trial  and  social  needs  of  the  city,  and 
to  apply  Christianity  in  an  effort  at 
solution. 

E.  To  effect  a  policy  of  recreation  which 
will  afford  to  all  the  people  as  much 
as  or  more  than  the  saloon  has  given 
and  to  make  all  the  recreations  whole- 
some and  uplifting. 

F.  To  present  a  program  of  Christian  edu- 
cation that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city. 

G.  To  interpret  Christian  democracy,  es- 
pecially to  the  alien,  non-English 
speaking  groups  in  our  city. 

H.  To  give  proper  publicity  to  Christianity, 
to  the  churches,  and  the  religions  in- 
terests of  this  city. 

L  To  make  religion  effective  and  attractive 
in  the  city^  and  to  apply  to  the  work 
of  the  churches  the  best  busineas  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency  and  economy." 

The  Commission  supplies  literature,  in 
which  is  included  "Community  Programs  for 
Cooperating  Churches."  The  office  is  at 
105  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  Great  Meeting 

The  Quadrennial  Meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  at  Boston,  December  1-6,  is  an  im- 
portant gathering  of  the  representatives  of 
the  churches.  The  four  hundred  delegates 
representing  twenty  million  church  members 
of  thirty-one  denominations  are  meeting  at 
a  most  critical  time  in  thb  church's  history. 


Old  and  New  Friends 

Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old; 
Those  are  silver/  these  are  gold. 
New-made  friends,  like  new-made  wine. 
Age  will  mellow  and  refine. 
Friendships  that  have  stood  the  test. 
Time  and  change,  are  surely  best. 
Brow  may  wrinkle,  hair  turn  gray, 
Friendship  never  owns  decay; 
For  'mid  old  friends,  kind  and  true, 
We  once  more  our  youth  renew. 
But,  alas  I  old  friends  must  die; 
New  friends  must  their  place  supply. 
Then  cherish  friendship  ih  your  breast ; 
New  is  good,  but  old  is  best. 
Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old; 
Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold. 

— ^Hekrt  van  Dtkb 
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James  M.  Campbell, 

Dec.    6-11 — How     We    May 
Know  the  Mind  of  God 

(PhU.  4:8) 

We  may  know  the  mind  of  God  not 
only  from  direct  revelation  in  his 
word  and  works,  but  also  from  its  ex- 
pression in  the  words  and  works  of 
those  who  have  been  divinely  illumi- 
nated. His  mind  is  mediated  in  many 
ways,  and  through  many  agencies.  It 
was  mediated  in  Christ  so  completely 
that  to  'Qiave  the  mind  of  Christ/'  is 
to  have  the  mind  of  Ood.  In  a  lesser 
degree  it  is  mediated  by  every  one  into 
whom  the  light  of  his  Spirit  shines. 

According  to  Johannes  Weiss,  the 
words,  "we  have  the  mind  of  Christ," 
do  not  merely  mean  "that  we  think  as 
Christ  thinks,  but  that  Christ  thinks 
in  us" ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  men- 
tal processes  of  our  surrendered  souls 
are  under  his  inspiration  and  direc- 
tion. 

Gk)d  works  on  and  through  tjhe  rea- 
son. He  does  not  think  for  us,  but 
leads  us  to  think  for  ourselves;  he 
does  not  pour  thoughts  into  our  minds 
as  water  into  a  vessel,  he  incites  us  to 
think  them.  Keeping  our  hearts  open 
to  him  we  do  not  merely  think  his 
thoughts  after  him,  but  he  thinks 
through  us;  so  that  in  our  lives  his 
mind  is  exprest;  and  when  we  speak, 
it  is  no  longer  we  who  speak,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Father  that  speaketh 
through  us. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  text  which  forms  the  subject  of 
our  present  study  is  clear.  The  things 
that  are  "true,  and  honorable,  and 
just,  and  pure,  and  lovely,"  upon 
which  we  are  to  ponder  are  things 
which  come  from  Ood.  By  brooding 
over  them,  and  allowing  them  to  get 
to  the  roots  of  our  being  our  lives  are 
beautified.  The  glory  which  we  reflect 
is  the  glory  which  God's  creative 
thoughts,  planted  within  us^  produce. 


D.D.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

If  we  thus  express  in  our  lives  his 
thoughts,  those  who  do  not  read  their 
Bibles,  reading  us,  will  get  some  con- 
ception of  the  mind  of  God. 

This  is  the  argument  used  by  Jesus 
when  he  says,  'Tliet  your  light  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven" ;  his  idea  being  that 
the  outshining  of  a  life  filled  with 
beautiful  deeds  will  glorify  the  Father 
from  whose  inspiring  and  enabling 
grace  their  beautiful  deeds  proceed. 

Some  general  deductions:  (1)  A 
good  life  is  suggestive  of  God.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  his  immediate  inspiration, 
and  requires  him  for  its  explanation. 
(2)  God  works  upon  the  reason  as 
well  as  upon  the  wiU,  leaving  men  to 
think  rightly  as  well  as  "to  will  and  to 
work  for  his  good  pleasure."  (3)  The 
lofty  ideals  with  which  God  inspires 
us  are  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated. 
This  implies  the  turning  away  from 
all  that  is  unworthy,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  wise  painter  who  would 
not  look  upon  a  bad  picture  lest  he 
should  catch  some  of  its  imperfection. 
(4)  Character  is  determined  by  the 
habitual  trend  of  thought,  that  is,  by 
the  things  upon  which  we  habitually 
meditate  or  ruminate.  A  man  is 
known  not  by  the  intelle(|tual  com- 
pany he  meets,  but  by  the  intellectual 
company  he  keeps.  (5)  True  thoughts 
are  creative.  They  are  the  parents 
of  deeds.  Every  thought  harbored  in 
the  heart  alters  the  character.  (6) 
That  every  secret  thought  strikes  out 
into  the  life;  and  speaks  for  God  or 
against  him.  (7)  That  responsibility 
reaches  to  one's  thinking.  No  man  can 
control  directly  the  actions  of  his 
lungs  or  heart,  or  the  circulation  of 
his  blood;  but  he  can  control  his 
thoughts.  Hence,  the  injunction, 
"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 
out  of  it  are  the  streams  of  life." 
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Bee.  12-18— The  Challenge  of 
the  Heights 

(Pa.  24:3-5;  121:1) 

To  those  dwelling  in  the  valley  or 
on  the  plain,  the  mighty  mountain 
looming  up  in  the  distance  throws  out 
a  perpetual  challenge.  It  dares  be- 
holders to  climb  its  rugged  steeps.  In- 
trepid souls  take  up  the  challenge  and 
never  rest  until  their  feet  are  planted 
upon  its  snow-crowned  summit.  A 
like  challenge  comes  from  the  heights 
of  moral  greatness.  They  are  a  per- 
petual challenge  to -faith  and  cour- 
age. 

The  challenge  of  the  heights  is  felt 
most  keenly  by  the  finest  natures. 
One  of  Israel's  psalmists  exclaims: 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the 
mountains."  To  him  the  mountains 
were  the  symbol  of  stability,  of  sub- 
limity, and  of  infinite  mystery.  They 
pointed  to  something  above  and  be- 
yond. They  were  suggestive  of  the 
spiritual  heights  which  lie  forever  in 
the  Ught,  and  are  the  goal  of  every 
expiring  soul. 

In  the  same  way  in  which  the  moun- 
tains are  a  challenge  the  biographies 
of  great  men  are  a  challenge.  They 
show  the  possibilities  of  human  na- 
ture, and  suggest  to  laggard  souls  that 
the  heights  which  others  have  gained 
they  also  may  attain.  The  greatest 
spiritual  challenge  comes  from  Christ. 
In  some  degree  his  example  is  imitable 
by  all.  Where  he  has  gone  we  may 
follow. 

The  heights  of  life  are  won  by  stren- 
uous, patient  effort.  As  Longfellow 
puts  it  in  the  familiar  lines, 

"The  heifi^htfl  by  great  men  readied  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sodden  flight, 

Bat  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.'' 

Those  who  climb  the  steep  ascent  to 
moral  greatness  are  often  like  the  Al- 
pine mountaineer  who  is  said  to  slip 


back  two  feet  for  every  three  feet 
gained;  but  even  so,  at  that  rate  he 
finaUy  reaches  the  top. 

A  rich  reward  is  gained  by  those 
who  reach  the  top.  They  obtain  an 
entrancing  view,  stretching  all  around 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry.  They 
also  go  above  earth's  doudline. 

Once  when  a  dense  cloud  settled 
down  upon  a  steamship  a  timid  pas- 
senger shouted  up  to  the  captain  upon 
the  bridge,  "Are  we  in  danger  t"  To 
which  he  cheerily  replied,  "It's  all 
right  up  here."  The  fog  lay  low  upon 
the  water,  reaching  only  to  the  deck. 
On  the  bridge  the  captain  could  see 
over  it.  So  those  who  are  upon  the 
heights  often  look  down  upon  the  fog 
which  fills  the  valley,  while  they  are 
basking  in  the  sunshine.  We  leave 
our  problems  behind  us  when  we  as^ 
cend  to  the  heights,  but  they  meet  us 
again  when  we  descend  the  plain — as 
in  the  case  of  the  three  disciples  who 
had  their  work  waiting  them  when 
they  came  down  from  the  mount  of 
transfiguration.  What  we  see  on 
the  heights  should,  However,  fit  us 
for  what  we  have  to  do  when  we  de- 
scend. 

When  the  writer  of  the  psalm  before 
us  asked,  "Who  shall  ascend  unto  the 
hill  of  the  Lord  t"  he  was  looking  still 
higher  than  the  heights  of  earthly 
achievement.  His  gaze  stretched  to 
the  heights  of  eternal  glory.  He  felt 
that  "they  build  too  low  who  build  be- 
neath the  stars."  Heaven  is  higher 
than  earth;  not  geographically  alone, 
but  spiritually.  It  is  a  higher  state  of 
existence — ^not  the  mere  prolongation 
of  the  earth-life,  as  spiritualism  makes 
it  out  to  be.  It  is  a  life  of  moral  sub- 
limity. To  reach  it  we  must  have 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  We 
get  into  heaven  when  heaven  gets  into 
us;  we  ascend  to  the  high  and  holy 
place  when  we  live  a  high  and  holy 
life. 
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Dec.  19-25 — Love's  Giving 
(Christmas) 

(1  Cor.  13) 

Christmas  is  suggestive  of  infinite 
things.  It  reminds  us  of  Qod's  love- 
gift  to  the  world — a  gift  whose  value 
no  mortal  may  compute.  To  secure 
man's  redemption  Ood  gave  his  best. 
He  "so  loved  the*World  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son."  What  this 
gift  cost  may  be  dimly  guessed  by 
those  parents  who  in  the  recent  wat 
gave  up  a  son  in  the  great  struggle 
for  human  freedom. 

A  woman  in  India  when  asked  by  a 
missionary  if  she  did  not  consider  the 
love  of  Gk>d  as  seen  in  the  gift  of  Jesus 
to  be  wonderful,  replied,  "I  see  noth- 
ing wonderful  about  it;  it  was  just 
like  him."  In  her  simplicity  she 
merely  put  the  wonder  of  it  all  fur- 
ther back.  It  is  the  love  itself  that  is 
the  greatest  wonder.  Given  a  love  so 
great  anything  is  possible. 

Not  only  does  God  love,  he  is  love. 
His  name  is  love,  his  nature  is  love; 
he  is  the  author  of  love,  the  fountain 
head  of  love — ^he  is  love  itself.  But 
God  as  the  Infinite  Lover  was  not 
known  to  men  until  Christ  revealed 
him. 

'liOve  came  down  at  Christmas, 
Love  aU  lovely.  Love  divine, 
Love  was  bom  at  Christmas 

Star  and  angel  gave  the  sign. 
Love  shall  be  our  token, 

Love  be  ours,  and  love  be  mine; 
Love  to   God  and  all  men 
Love  the  universal  sign.'' 

—^Jhbistina  Bobsetti. 

The  primal  source  of  the  incarna- 
tion was  love.  Apart  from  love  it 
can  not  be  explained ;  apart  from  love 
it  never  could  have  been.  In  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  divine  love  took  on  hu- 
man form.  It  was  unfolded  in  his 
growing  life,  and  consummated  in  his 
tragic  death.  Divine  love  always  ex- 
isted, then  it  became  visible  and  tan- 
gible. Through  the  eyes  of  Jesus  di- 
vine love  wept;  through  his  lips  it 
spoke ;  by  his  hands  it  ministered ;  by 


his  cross  it  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
five  for  man's  redemption. 

The  coming  of  Christ  to  earth  meant 
the  coming  of  a  new  spirit — ^the  spirit 
of  love — into  the  hearts  of  men.  At 
Christmastide  the  thought  of  the 
Christian  world  has  been  turned  too 
exclusively  to  the  advent  as  an  histori- 
cal event;  and  its  significance  as  a 
spiritual  experience  has  been  greatly 
overlooked.  But  its  end  is  not  real- 
ized unless  it  brings  the  birth  of  the 
Christ-spirit  into  the  hearts  of  men; 
for  as  a  mystic  poet  reminds  us, 

"Tho  Christ  in  Bethlehem  a  thousand  times 
times  be  born. 
If  he's  not  born  in  thee,  thy  soul  is  still 
forlorn." 

It  belongs  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  that  Christmas  should  be  the 
time  of  the  giving  of  gifts.  At  every 
recurring  Christmas  a  wave  of  love 
sweeps  over  the  world's  selfish  heart. 

''A^  Christmas  time  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounties  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone 
For  Love  is  heaven,  and  claims  its  own.** 
— ^Masgaret  £.  Bangstxb. 

What  is  needed  is  to  carry  this 
spirit  of  loving  ministry  through  all 
the  year,  and  so  make  life  a  perpetual 
Christmas.  This  is  the  thought  sug- 
gested in  Paul's  hymn  of  love — ^which 
is  the  finest  love  lyric  ever  written.  It 
sets  love  before  ns  as  the  queen  of  the 
graces,  and  leaves  us  wondering  what 
this  world  would  be  like  if  that  love 
that  came  down  at  Christmas  were  to 
reign  supreme  in  human  hearts. 

LOVE'S  GIVING 

Love  gives  its  best, 
And  knows  no  rest. 
Its  highest  joy 
Is  giving  joy. 
It  knows  no  rest 
Until  its  best 
Is  given. 
And  that  is  why 
Love  at  its  best 
Is  heaven. 

—John  Oxsnhaic. 


Dec.   Se-Jan.   1—The   Winter 
Evening  Sky 

(See  page  446) 


The  Book  and  Archeology 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  (STUDIES  IN 
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Dec.  6 — The  Growth  of  the 
Kingdom 

(Matt.  13:1-43) 

These  popular  stories  about  the 
kingdom  reflect  a  certain  discourage- 
ment or  perplexity  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  about  the  prospects  of 
the  movement.  Jesus  explains  the 
real  nature  of  his  kingdom  in  order 
to  prevent  any  one  entertaining  false 
hopes  which  would  lead  only  to  dis- 
appointment, and  also  in  order  to  en- 
courage patience.  Patience  enters 
into  good  service,  here  as  in  any  cause, 
and  patience  depends  on  insight. 

Of  these  four  parables,  Jesus  ex- 
plains the  first  two.  In  the  parable 
of  the  sower  he  deals  with  the  for- 
tunes of  his  message  among  men.  He 
is  under  no  illusions  about  its  popu- 
larity. Experience  had  already  shown 
him  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
his  hearers  would  prove  satisfactory, 
that  much  apparent  •interest  would 
lead  to  nothing  in  the  end.  The  one 
condition  of  true  growth  was  the 
"good  soil"  of  intelligent  listening. 
Why  some  men  are  superficial  or  shal- 
low or  indifferent,  Jesus  does  not  ex- 
plain. He  insists  upon  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  hearers;  if  the 
growth  is  dow  and  small,  certainly 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  seed  or  of 
the  sower. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  parable  of 
the  tares.  Here  Jesus  looks  at  an- 
other aspect  of  the  kingdom.  It  may 
be  exposed  to  deliberate  attack ;  there 
may  be  attempts  to  thwart  God.  The 
result  is  that  the  kingdom  will  include 
a  mixture  of  members,  good  and  bad ; 


there  will  be  counterfeits  of  faith  in 
the  divine  society.  Not  even  here  does 
Jesus  enter  into  the  problem  of  why 
and  how  evil  permeates  the  world; 
he  concentrates  upon  the  practical 
lesson  of  patience  again.  Exaspera- 
tion tempts  men  to  interfere  violent- 
ly and  root  out  the  unworthy  mem- 
bers; but  Jesus  forbids  any  such 
hasty  discipline,  even  tho  it  may  seem 
to  aim  at  the  high  end  of  purifying 
the  kingdom.  The  growth  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  God,  who  will  in  his  own  good  time 
at  the  end  intervene.  In  both  para- 
bles, therefore,  patience  is  urged  by 
consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
kingdom;  it  is  like  a  seed,  a  seed  re- 
quires time  to  grow,  and  this  seed  is 
planted  in  a  world  where  (Jod  will 
ripen  it. 

The  whole  passage  brings  out  four 
ideas:  (1)  The  varying  susceptibil- 
ities of  men,  as  in  the  sower  parable; 
(2)  the  mingling  of  good  and  bad,  as 
in  the  stories  of  the  drag-net  and  the 
tares;  (3)  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
kingdom,  as  in  the  parables  of  the 
mustard-seed  and  the  leaven ;  and  (4) 
the  kingdom  as  the  chief  good  of  men, 
as  in  the  stories  of  the  treasure  and 
the  pearl.  To-day  we  have  further  to 
look  at  (3).  The  mustard-seed  para- 
ble is  another  farm-tale,  meant  to  in- 
dicate a  more  hopeful  side  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  God's  cause  has  to  reckon  with  de- 
feats and  disappointments,  no  doubt, 
but  its  future  is  secure.  It  is  a  seed, 
not  a  stone,  on  the  field  of  the  world, 
and  from  small,  unpromising  begin- 
nings it  will  develop.    The  point  of 
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the  parable  is  not  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  but  the  disproportion  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  the  movement.  The 
illustration  of  the  leaven  or  dough 
puts  this  from  the  domestic  side ;  once 
introduced  into  life,  the  kingdom  will 
work  a  radical  transformation,  quiet 
but  sure;  it  will  be  a  wholesome  fer- 
ment among  men.  Neither  seed  nor 
dough  lies  inactive.  Some  result  fol- 
lows when  they  are  brought  into  vital 
contact  with  life.  So,  Jesus  argues,  is 
it  with  my  kingdom. 

Thus  his  undaunted  confidence  in- 
spires patience  in  us.  He  was  under 
no  illusions  about  the  speedy  success 
of  his  movement,  but  he  believed  that 
it  would  come  to  success  under  the 
ripening  care  of  Ood.  Hence,  we  need 
not  fret  at  apparent  checks  to  its 
progress.  Impatience  means  lack  of 
faith;  sometimes  it  produces  melan- 
choly, sometimes  an  ardent  temper 
which  would  go  more  quickly  than 
Gk>d  himself.  The  cure  for  both  moods 
is  to  see  the  kingdom  as  Jesus  saw 
it,  a  growing  thing  in  a  world  where 
God  has  made  conditions  for  its 
growth.  

Dec.  12 — What  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  Is  Like 

(Matt.  13: 44-58) 

The  Golden  Text  is  one  of  the  verses 
which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  once  said, 
have  '^remained  in  shadow.  .  .  . 
These  deeper  texts  will  gradually  come 
more  and  more  into  prominence  and 
notice  and  use."  What  illustrates  this 
text  best  is  the  series  of  parables  in 
our  lesson  upon  the  true  character 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  parables  of  the  treasure  and 
the  pearl  describe  the  kingdom  as  the 
chief  good  for  man,  something  so  val- 
uable that  nothing  is  too  precious  to 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  it.  This 
is  the  common  lesson  of  the  two  tales. 
The  kingdom  can  not  be  had  with- 


out cost  and  care.  And  it  merits  any 
sacrifice  of  what  hitherto  had  been 
regarded  as  the  most  valued  posses- 
sions of  life.  But  the  two  tales  sug- 
gest different  experiences.  The  la- 
borer in  the  field  comes  across  the 
hidden  treasure  by  accident ;  the  mer- 
chant is  already  in  searcn  of  pearls, 
when  he  finds  the  supremely  fine  stone. 
Some  people,  as  it  were,  stumble  upon 
Christianity;  others  are  naturally  in 
quest  of  truth  and  goodness  and  so- 
cial service,  and  then  discover  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  fulfils  their  ideals 
as  they  had  never  imagined.  They 
are  already  seekers.  There  is  also 
an  implicit  contrast  between  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  laborer  and  the  en- 
thusiasm which  Jesus  hald  already 
noted  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
Some  people  accepted  the  word  "with 
joy"  (verse  20),  but  it  was  a  mere 
emotion,  which  led  to  nothing.  This 
laborer  also  was  in  joy  at  the  sight  of 
the  treasure-trove,  but  his  joy  led 
him  to  set  about  securing  his  aim. 
'*The  joy  of  finding  God,"  says  Pascal, 
"is  the  source  of  all  the  changes  of 
life."  At  least,  it  ought  to  be,  in 
Christians. 

A  further  note  of  the  kingdom  in 
these  two  parables  is  that  it  is  in- 
stinctively recognized  as  being  of  su- 
preme value.  Both  men  knew  it  when 
they  saw  it.  And  this  is  the  temper 
which  Jesus  seeks  in  men,  this  imme- 
diate sense  of  God's  kingdom  as  the 
supreme  good. 

The  drag-net  parable  is  another 
warning  against  impatience  and  hasti- 
ness, but  it  differs  fron  the  parable 
of  the  tares  in  several  respects.  In 
the  tares  parable,  the  separation  of 
^od  and  bad  is  undesirable  rather 
than  impossible ;  here  it  is  impossible. 
In  the  tares  parable,  the  emphasis 
lies  on  the  present  mixture  of  good 
and  bad;  here  on  their  ultimate  sep- 
aration. However,  both  imply  that 
the  kingdom  is  already  at  work  in 
the  world;  it  is  gathering  in  people 
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of  all  sorts.  Only  here  there  is  a 
stem  suggestiveness;  the  ultimate 
right  to  a  place  will  be  effieiencyy  not 
outward  membership.  The  test  of 
worth  will  be  unflinchingly  applied. 
Only,  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  apply 
that  test.  Human  beings  easily  go 
wrong  in  estimating  their  fellows; 
they  are  crude  and  hasty,  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  prejudices,  and  not 
always  able  to  detect  good  under  un- 
promising appearances  or  evil  under 
a  plausible  exterior.  Jesus  teaches 
here  that  there  is  to  be  a  judgment, 
a  judgment  by  heaven,  not  by  the 
rough  and  ready  opinions  of  earth, 
and  a  judgment  that  will  be  passed 
at  the  end  of  life. 

Note  the  contrast  in  these  parables : 
(1)  Joy  enters  into  the  Christian  ex- 
perience, but  also  seriousness.  There 
is  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  the  rec- 
ognition of  Christ  as  the  true  end  of 
life;  there  is  also  a  grave  sense  of 
responsibility,  when  one  thinks  that 
for  all  our  opportunities  we  shall  be 
held  accountable  at  the  end.  (2)  The 
present  is  not  everything.  A  work  is 
going  on,  which  draws  people  into 
touch  with  the  things  of  Qod,  but 
not  all  who  are  in  the  Church  are  of 
the  Church.  Indeed,  the  only  people 
who  are  certain  to  be  safe  are  those 
who  have  spared  no  sacrifice  to  win 
the  kingdom.  Appearances  are  not 
everything,  least  of  all  in  the  sphere 
of  spiritual  movement. 


Dec.  19 — Jesus  Feeds  the 
Multitudes 

(Matt.  14) 

We  do  not  know  the  rendezvous, 
tho  it  may  have  been  Capernaum. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  Jesus  had  been 
doing  in  the  interval.  As  Peter  was 
absent,  we  have  no  information  on 
these  points.  But  the  popularity  of 
Jesus  was  evidently  unabated ;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  secure  privacy. 


and,  after  spending  the  day  in  a  heal- 
ing ministry,  he  found  himself  with 
a  crowd  of  hungry  people.  Their 
primary  need  was  food.  They  had 
followed  him  far  from  home,  and, 
altho  they  could  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  often  did, 
they  had  no  means  of  getting  pro- 
visions. 

(1)  The  motive  for  the  cures  was 
pity.  ''Jesus  saw  a  great  multitude 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  to- 
ward them,  and  he  healeti  their  sick." 
When  it  came  to  feeding  them,  the  dis> 
ciples  apparently  took  the  initiative. 
Jesus  sometimes  left  this  to  them  in 
things  material;  but,  altho  they 
started  the  matter,  it  was  he  who 
thought  it  out.  Human  inspirations 
of  help  are  prompted  by  him;  in 
his  company  we  catch  a  spirit 
of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  our 
fellows.  (2)  Only,  it  follows  from  this 
that  our  inspirations  often  need  to 
be  enlarged  and  stimulated.  The 
disciples  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  multitude.  Leir  them  help  them- 
selves! Jesus  saw  that  they  needed 
to  be  helped,  and  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  disciples,  under  himself, 
lo  provide  for  them.  "Give  ye  them 
to  eat,"  he  said,  throwing  the  men 
back  upon  themselves.  They  had  only 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  But  that 
was  enough  for  him.  The  lesson  is 
that  the  smallest  endowments  can  ex- 
pand into  a  rich  service,  if  we  only 
put  them  at  Gk>ds  disposal.  He  re- 
quires our  scanty  powers  in  order  to 
provide  richly  for  the  world.  We 
sometimes  measure  our  little  store 
against  the  enormous  needs  of  men, 
and  think  it  is  useless  for  us  to  at- 
tempt the  task  of  providing  for  them. 
But  "the  rules  of  quantity,  the  laws 
of  weight  and  measure,  do  not  hold 
beyond  the  outward  world;  they  dis- 
appear wherever  the  Holy  Spirit 
claims  its  own."  (3)  Thus,  the  pity 
of  Jesus  was  joined  to  power.  It  was 
not  mere  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
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disciples  that  led  them  to  suggest  that 
the  crowd  had  better  go  off ;  sometimes 
the  sight  of  need  on  a  large  scale 
tempts  good  people  to  get  rid  of  it, 
to  put  it  out  of  sight,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  feel  uncomfortable, 
when  they  feel  that  they  can  not  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  relief.  Not  so 
the  disciples.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  let  Jesus  have  the  scanty  food 'they 
had  kept  for  themselves,  altho  they 
did  not  imagine  it  would  be  of  any 
use  under  the  circumstances.  The 
disciples  had  pity,  but  they  imagined 
that  they  had  no  power.  They  had 
power,  as  Jesus  showed  them,  once 
they  let  him  use  all  that  they  pos- 
sest.  He  required  their  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  achieve  this  wonder- 
ful result;  his  pity  had  to  work 
through  their  sympathy  and  self-sac- 
rifice. "He  gave  the  loaves  to  his 
disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  mul- 
titudes." Such  is  the  order  of  Chris- 
tian service.  The  moving  power  is 
the  divine  generosity.  We  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  large  needs  of 
our  world,  and  our  provision  for  them 
requires  only  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  God  in  order  to  be  adequate. 


Christinas  Lesson — The  Birth  of 

Jesus 

(Luke  2:  8-20) 

"Unto  you  is  born  a  Savior."  (1) 
So  definite  is  God's  revelation ;  it  finds 
us  out  personally.  Christmas  is  more 
than  a  vague,  world-wide  festival  of 
the  Church;  it  has  a  message  for  us 
one  by  one,  the  revelation  of  one  who 
came  to  be  a  Savior  to  us.  (2)  The 
shepherds  acted  on  it;  "Let  us  go," 
they  said.  Whoever  hesitates,  let  us, 
who  have  heard  the  good  news,  verify 
it  for  ourselves.  Finally  (3)  after 
they  had  verified  it,  they  made  it 
known  to  others.  "When  they  had 
seen  it,  they  made  known  abroad  the 
saying."  One  impulse  of  Christmas 
ought  to  be  the  desire  to  extend  the 


tidings  of  Christ*s  peace  on  earth,  to 
share  the  joy  we  possess  ourselves. 
(4)  And  the  atmosphere  of  this  must 
be  praise  to  God.  They  returned  to 
their  work,  "glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had 
heard  and  seen."  It  will  be  a  happy 
Christmas  in  the  highest  sense,  if  we 
practise  what  the  shepherds  did  on 
the  first  Christmas  morning. 


Dec.  26^The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  Earth 

(Isa.  25:8) 

The  phrase  'kingdom  of  God"  or 
'^kingdom  of  heaven"  requires  defini- 
tion and  translation,  if  it  is  to  mean 
anything  to  modern  minds.  Often  it 
would  be  better  rendered  by  "God's 
reign"  or  "God's  sovereignty,"  the  su- 
preme rule  of  God  over  human  life. 
This  implies  that  men  recognize  it 
and  own  him  as  their  King,  admitting 
his  laws  to  be  the  rule  of  their  prac- 
tical lives  and  the  standard  of  their 
conduct.  God's  authority  is  essential- 
ly moral.  It  reveals  his  nature  as 
goodness  and  truth,  with  all  their  im- 
plications of  justice  and  kindness ;  his 
ends  are  not  arbitrary  but  directed 
to  the  highest  welfare  of  man  as  a 
personal  being.  Therefore,^  to  own 
him  as  King  means  that  we  identify 
ourselves  with  his  interests  on  earth, 
and  seek  our  life  in  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  in  carrying  out  his 
purposes.  When  Jesus  taught  us  to 
pray,  'Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will 
be  done,"  he  defined  what  the  coming 
.of  God's  kingdom  involved,  i.e.,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  will  through 
human  consent  and  fellowship. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  whole  recognized  this  rule ; 
when  Jesus  revealed  its  deeper  mean- 
ing, it  became  recognized  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  And  in  both  cases,  the 
recognition  was  to  lead  to  a  wider 
and  wider  extension  of  the  sover- 
eignty.   Isaiah  predicts  that  God  will 
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remove  the  veil  over  "all  nations/'  and 
that  "all  people"  will  partake  in  the 
gracious  provision  of  God  for  men, 
in  freedom  from  death  and  sin  and 
the  miseries  of  life.  Jesus  teaches  that 
God's  sovereignty  will  extend  to  all, 
not  simply  to  Jews. .  The  two  parties 
are  not  God  and  any  nation  of  the 
future  for  a  true  faith.  Those  who 
themselves  own  his  sovereignty,  and 
who  do  or  bear  his  will,  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  service  of  bringing  in  this 
rule  on  earth.  For,  altho  it  depends 
upon  his  providence,  yet  human  pray- 
ers and  efforts  contribute  to  its  prog- 
ress. We  may  say  that  no  one  can 
serve  the  cause  without  already  own- 
ing God's  supreme  control  of  his  per- 
sonal life.  We  may  also  say  that  the 
consciousness  of  enjoying  God's  strong 
care  and  control  carries  with  it  the 
desire  to  extend  the  blessing,  since 
it  is  felt  to  be  open  to  any  soul  of 
man. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  heart 
of  faith  in  God's  sovereignty  lies  in 
personal  worship  and  trust.  He  reigns 
only  over  a  surrendered  life.  Hs  rules 
not  by  force  but  by  free  consent  on 
the  part  of  his  people;  they,  like  the 
prophet,  cry,  "0  Lord,  thou  art  my 
God;  I  will  exalt  thee;  I  will  praise 
thy  name,  for  thou  hast  done  wonder- 
ful things."  To  modern  minds,  and 
perhaps  especially  in  these  democratic 


days,  the  idea  of  "King"  does  not  sug- 
gest any  vital,  personal  relation.  But 
it  does  in  the  Bible.  We  are  in  the 
kingdom  not  as  individuals  in  a  Vast 
dominion,  with  a  far-off  beneficent 
Ruler,  but  as  men  and  women  who 
have  come  into  a  personal  relation  to 
our  King  one  by  one.  The  pulsing 
heart  of  the  kingdom  is  this  fellow- 
ship. 

Only,  as  the  kingdom  implies  jus- 
tice and  freedom  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  human  life,  every  movement 
towards  social  brotherhood  is  linked 
to  it.  The  true  worship  of  God  thrills 
with  motives  to  unselfishness,  and  with 
sympathy  for  the  ends  of  social  re- 
form, even  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
approve  always  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. Anything  that  thwarts  and 
spoils  life  is  against  the  will  of  God 
our  King,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
challenged  by  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
that  outward  circumstances  will  make 
life  full  and  blessed ;  things  in  them- 
selves are  not  enough,  and  there 
might  be  a  golden  age  which  was  god- 
less. 

But  oppression  and  cruelty  and 
selfishness  are  open  enemies  to  God, 
and  against  them  the  Christian  is 
bound  to  wage  a  ceaseless  warfare, 
even  as  he  insists  that  fellowship  with 
God  is  possible  within  hampered  lives 
and  broken  social  conditions. 


THE  SAMARITANS:    THEIR  TESTIMONY  TO  THE 

RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL ' 

TlNTni  this  Tolame   appeared  Dr.   Mont- 
gomery's ''Samaritans''  (1907)  was  the  one 


really  accessible  book  on  the  subject.  The 
present  is  in  some  respects  a  much  more 
pretentious  work,  with  proper  acknowledg- 
ment, however,  of  the  author's  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Montgomery.  A  paragraph  in  pre- 
face indicates  our  author's  bias — ^he  states 
that  recent  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
depended  on  work  of  German  origin  and 
this  is  largely  by  Jews 

''in  whom  the  passage  of  twenty  centuries 
.    .   '.    has  not  dulled  the  edge  of  animos- 


ity nor  lifted  at  aU  the  veil  of  their 
prejudices." 

It  is  a  conscious  effort  to  do  jnstiee  to  the 
Samaritans  who  have  been  so  long  denied  it, 
but  unfortunately  the  effort  is  handicapped 
by  the  fruitless  attempt  to  scrap  the  caritieal 
work  of  the  last  half  century  in  Old  Testa- 
ment scholarship.  How  comprehensively, 
however,  the  author  has  gone  at  his  work  is 
indicated  by  the  table  of  contents  as  fol- 
lows: The  Home  and  the  People,  The 
History  of  the  Samaritans,  Mosaism  in 
Northern   Israel,   Prophetism   in   Northen 
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Israel,  The  Bltnftl  of  Samaritan  Worship, 
Samaritan  View  of  Sacred  History,  The 
Theology  of  the  Samaritans,  The  Evolution 
of  the  Samaritan  Script,  The  Language  and 
Literature  of  the  Samaritans,  Comparison  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  vith  the  Masso- 
retie,  The  Belation  of  the  Samaritan  Re- 
cension of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Septuagint, 
The  Bearing  of  the  Foregoing  Argument  on 
Pentateuchal  Criticism;  Appendices:  Cata- 
log of  Manuscripts  of  the  Samari  an  Torah, 
Nablns  Boll,  Minoan  and  Semitic  Alphabet, 
NaviUe's  Theory. 

The  first  chapter^  after  a  happy  descrip- 
tion of  NabluB  and  its  environment,  argues 
that  the  Samaritan  people  are  racially  pre- 
dominately Hebrew,  not  heathen.  This  some- 
what new  turn  is  directed  by  the  author's 
eonyiction  that  the  Assyrian  deportation 
removed  only  a  smaU  proportion  of  the 
Hebrew  population  of  Northern  Israel 
{Sargon  claims  to  have  deported  only 
27,280) y  while  the  colonists  brought  in  from 
Babylonia  '^did  little  to  dilute  the  Israelite 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Pales- 
tine.'' This  part  minimizes,  one  might  say, 
to  the  limit  the  statements  made  in  2  Kings 
17. 

Because  of  this  alleged  continued  unity 
of  race  and  solidarity  with  Hebrews,  the 
author  impliesi,  what  ^'Samaritans"  have  to 
impart  respeeting  Hebrew  religion  is  of  im- 
portance, especially,  we  may  add,  with  ref- 
erence to  pentateuchal  criticism.  And  the 
feud  between  them  and  the  "Jews"  strength- 
ens rather  than  weakens  the  testimony  that 
is  concurrent  with  what  the  laJtier  fur- 
nish. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory  the  history 
of  the  Samaritans  is  carried  back  to  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  but  we  are  re- 
minded that  differences  other  than  govern- 
mental separated  North  from  South.  We 
have  the  difference  between  agricultural  and 
pastoral  life,  between  prophetic  versus 
priestly  religion,  and  the  like.  But  in  the 
Biblical  writings  after  Josiah,  the  North 
drops  out  of  sight  till  Zerubbabel,  Joshua, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  come  in,  when  the 
racial  pharisaism  of  the  South  was  renewed. 
Meanwhile,  Dr.  Thomson  essays  to  prove, 
the  continuity  of  Israelitic  belief  flowed  on. 
The  chapter  on  Mosaism  in  Northern  Israel 
shows  the  Mosaic  imprint  in  names  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  as  for  example,  thosd  com- 
pounded with  Jah  (Jehovah).    A  strenuous 


effort  is  made  to  show  that  Deuteronomic 
religion  is  the  undercurrent  with  the  impli- 
cation, indeed  the  assertion,  that  Josiah's 
"book  of  the  law"  had  been  in  the  temple, 
as  Dr.  Edouard  Naville  maintains,  ever 
since  the  completion  of  the  temple.  And 
besides  prophetism,  such  as  that  exemplified 
in  Deuteronomy,  was  a  special  feature  of  the 
North.  Indeed,  the  worship  on  Gerizim  is 
based  on  Deuteronomy  while  the  ritual  of 
the  Samaritans,  somewhat  minutely  fol- 
lowed, is  declared  to  be  in  general  agreement 
with  Jewish  practises,  based  largely  on  the 
pentateuchal  prescriptions  but  differing  in 
a  greater  degree  of  primitivism.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  Samaritan  View  of  Sacred  His- 
tory takes  under  review  late  Samaritan 
writings,  and  much  interesting  and  x>orti- 
nent  matter  is  brought  forward.  Consider- 
able dependence  is  placed  on  Abu  1  Path 
(wrote  756  A.D.),  and  the  more  modem 
views  of  the  Samaritans  are  constantly  in 
mind.  In  the  chapter  on  theology  decided 
effort  is  made  to  show  that  the  Samaritan 
doctrine  has  been  of  independent  develop- 
ment, closer  in  content  to  the  later  He- 
braism rather  than  the  earlier,  involving  the 
unity,  personality,  spirituality,  omnipres- 
ence, and  eternity  of  deity.  Some  of  these 
parts  appear  in  emendations  of  the  Penta- 
teuch from  the  Massoretie  text,  and  in  the 
hymns  and  ritual.  Anthropomorphisms 
especially  tend  to  disappear.  Compare  for 
instance  Dr.  Thomson's  citation  on  pages 
311  ff.  of  the  variant  Samaritan  readings 
where  in  the  Samaritan  codex  the  unity  of 
deity  is  cleared  from  doubt  by  changes  of 
plural  verbs  to  singular  after  the  plural 
form  Elohim. 

Especially  valuable  is  the  summary  of 
Samaritan  language  and  literature;  it  eon- 
tains  likewise  a  useful  appendix  on  Samar- 
itan plural  forms  and  suffixes.  Not  new, 
but  useful  as  a  digest,  is  the  comparison  of 
the  two  forms  (Samaritan  and  Hebrew)  of 
the  Pentateuch,  with  a  too  brief  sketch  of 
previous  studies.  The  comparison  of  the 
Samaritan  with  the  Septuagint  gives  a  gen- 
erally negative  result,  except  that  the  former 
is  regarded  as  a  more  reliable  witness  to 
the  genuine  text  and  the  latter  depends  on 
a  Massoretie  base,  not  on  the  Samaritan. 

The  end  to  which  Dr.  Thomson  worked  is 
exprest  in  the  last  chapter,  aiming  to 
confound  documentary  critics  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.   Their  position  is  stated  and  in  one 
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or  two  respects  at  least  parried  with  ef- 
forts at  refntation,  centering  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Manasseh  and  the  probable  nnwill- 
ingness  of  the  Samaritans  to  receive  their 
book  at  so  late  a  date  from  hostile  sources 
like  Ezra-Nehemiah.  The  author  is  sure 
that  the  book  found  hj  Josiah  was  the 
Pentateuch  and  not  merely  Deuteronomy. 
Indeed,  the  Torah  was  "sacrosanct  in  the 
days  of  Solomon."  In  fact  Dr.  Thomson 
alleges  that  the  complete  law  book  would 
seem  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  SamueL 
His  closing  paragraph  is  as  follows: 

"Had  the  Traetarians  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Oxford  movement  produced  a  brand  new 
prayer-book  and  called  upon  all  churchmen 
to  adjust  their  worship  to  it,  and  to  it  alone, 
they  would  never  have  been  listened  to. 
Still  less  would  Ezra  have  been  obeyed  in 
Jerusalem  if  Leviticus  had  never  been  heard 
of  before  he  produced  it.  Its  novelty  would 
at  once  have  condemned  it.'' 

We  can  only  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that 
Dr.  Thomson  loads  a  really  valuable  book 
with  a  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  no  longer 
tenable.  One  may  not  discredit  the  practical- 
ly universally  accepted  results  of  over  half 
a  century  of  studies  upon  a  basis  so  slight 
as  is  furnished  by  this  study  of  the  Samar> 
itans,  containing  so  many  hypotheses  that 
are  extremely  doubtful  and  so  many  in- 
terpretations which  require  much  stronger 
support  than  they  can  receive. 

Equally  untenable,  indeed  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  the  case,  is  the  author's  doctrine 
concerning  primitive  religion  on  page  199: 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  primitive 
religions  were  essentially  monotheistic,  but 
as  in  Boman  Catholic  countries  the  saints 
get  more  prayers  than  God,  so  among  the 
nations,  the  lower  gods  usurped  the  honors 
due  to  the  Most  High." 

Nearly  thirty  years  of  study  has  con- 
vinced the  present  reviewer  that  no  prim- 
itive religion  "is  essentially  monotheistic." 

L  W.  G. 
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The  Problem  of  EvU 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  says  that  it  i» 
"an  attempt  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
sin  and  pain  in  the  world  is  not  ineonsiBtent 
with  the  goodness  and  power  of  God.    The 
argument  is  based  upon  a  number  of  postu- 
lates.    (1)     The  rational  nature  of  divine 
omnipotence.     (2)     The  exercise  of  creatiye 
omnipotence  results  in  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  capable  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil  and  hence  of  sinning.     (3)     After  man 
has  fallen  God  may  with  patient  love  seek 
his  restoration  to  virtue.     (4)     The  evil  of 
the  universe  is  due  to  the  corruption  of 
human  nature.     In  carrying  out  this  arma- 
ment he  advances  the  following  positions. 
First,  humanity  according  to  the  divine  por- 
pose  is  a  unit,  and  corresponds  to  the  unity 
of   Father,   Son,   and   Holy  Spirit   in  the 
Trinity.    As  there  are  three  centers  of  con- 
sciousness and  activity  in  the  Godhead,  all 
of  which  are  embraced  in  a  perfect  unity, 
so  the  li^e  of  man  is  ideally  that  of  count- 
less  individuals    embraced   in  an   original 
unity.  The  individuals  have,  however,  broken 
away  from  the  ideal  unity  and  this  ruptnre 
constitutes   the   nature   of   sin.     Secondly, 
since  the  severance  of  the  tie  by  which  all 
are  united  in  the  creative  idea  is  the  result 
of  free  choice  and  can  not  be  traced  to  anj 
act  of  the  human  spirit  on  earth,  it  most, 
with  Origen  and   Kant,  be  referred  to  a 
prenatal  falL     Thirdly,  to  this  &11  all  the 
evils  of  human  existence  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted, on  the  ground  that  imperfeet  souls, 
being  unfitted  for  a  perfect  world,  create  an 
environment    corresponding   to   their    inner 
selves.     If,  therefore,  at  some  future  time, 
all  persons  reinstate  the  unity  which  is  ea- 
eential  to  the  perfection  of  humanity,  the 
evils  of  the  world  will  disappear.    Finally, 
the  purpose  of  God  is  by  patient  love  to  re- 
cover all  souls  to  their  original  state.    Even 
if  the  reader  is  unable  to  assent  to  the  fon- 
damental  postulates  of  the  author,  he  will 
welcome  many  of  the  suggestions  as  quick- 
ening to  thought,  moral  endeavor,  and  social 
service. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Henby  F.  ObPE,  D.D.,  General  Secretary,  The  Belgious  Education  Association,  Chicago,  111. 


Dec.  6 — Short-measure 
Education 

Scripture  Beadings:  Dent.  11:18-23;  Ptoy. 
Chapter  8;  20:11;  22:6;  Lake  17:20-21. 

SoMK  time  ago. a  man  of  large  business 
affairs  said  to  his  banker^  when  they  were 
discussing  the  current  strained  national  and 
international  situations,  ''Do  you  know 
what  is  the  trouble  with  people  to-day f 
They  have  been  educated  without  religion; 
they  are  more  intelligent  than  our  fathers 
were,  but  they  have  had  no  training  in 
motives  and  ideals/' 

**Yes,'*  answered  the  banker^  "You  talk 
about  cheating  in  business;  I'm  afraid  we 
are  cheating  in  education;  we  are  supporting 
institutions  which,  in  spite  of  all  they 
offer,   give   only   short-measure   education." 

Of  course  what  he  meant,  and  what  a 
great  many  people  believe,  is  that  our 
American  system  of  education,  in  spite  of 
all  its  efficiencies,  fails  at  the  most  vital 
point;  it  does  not  definitely  seek  character, 
and  it  neglects  the  springs  of  conduct  in 
religious  purposes  and  ideals. 

It  is  true  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
education  of  children  and  youth  in  the 
United  States  is  incomplete  in  that  it  ig- 
nores both  the  spirit  and  the  content  of 
religion?  And,  if  so,  is  this  important? 
Is  it  a  matter  which  affects  social  well- 
being  and  national  integrity? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  public 
elementary  education  not  only  neglects,  it 
definitely  excludes  the  subject  of  religion. 
Left  or  limited  to  the  instruction  afforded 
by  the  public  school,  an  American  boy  or 
girl  may  grow  up  totally  unreligious  so 
far  as  his  stock  of  knowledge  goes.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  this  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  it  is  certainly  unfortunate 
that  one  very  large  and  highly  important 
area  of  human  knowledge  is  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  child's  instruction,  is  made  to 


be  an  unknown  country  to  him  in  his  Efchool- 
ing.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
information  and  culture  this  fact  makes 
our  public-school  education  a  short-measure 
affair.  No  one  can  be  counted  intelligent 
as  to  human  affairs  who  remains  ignorant 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  religion,  of 
the  place  it  holds  and  the  part  it  has  played 
and  still  plays  in  the  life  of  mankind.  Still 
less  can  one  be  an  intelligent  citizen  of 
this  republic  while  he  remains  ignorant  of 
those  religious  ideals  which  led  the  early 
settlers  to  leave  oppression  and  seek  a  land 
of  freedom.  Who  can  understand  the  genius 
of  America  who  does  not  know  the  Pilgrim's 
heritage,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  sources  of 
Hilton's  pleas  for  ^liberty,  to  whom  the 
Bible  is  a  sealed  book?  The  background 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  as  essential  to 
life  in  our  modern  world  as  is  a  knowledge 
of  our  language. 

Yet  it  is  a  part,  an  inevitable  part,  of 
our  freedom  that  the  public  schools  should 
not  teach  religion;  we  would  not  have  even 
the  faith  that  to  us  seems  absolutely  essen* 
tial  taught  by  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  State.  The  Founder's  ideals  of  free- 
dom put  into  practise  involve  religion  ab- 
solutely detached  from  the  civil  power  and 
schools  absolutely  free  from  any  kind  of 
sectarian  dominance.  We  can  not  teach 
religion  in  public  institutions  dealing  with 
the  young  without  the  violation  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Nowhere  in  all  the  movement  for 
religious  education  is  there  to-day  a  seri- 
ous or  definite  effort  to  lay  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  task  on  the  public  schools. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  other  agencies 
which  deal  with  children  we  find  the  situa- 
tion little  better.  The  family  has  entire 
freedom  as  well  as  a  solemn  duty  to  teach 
children  religion,  but  no  one  imagines  for 
a  second  thati  it  is  doing  this  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree.    That  activity  has  passed 
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from  family  life;  perhaps  not  because  par- 
ents are  less  religious  but  because  the  old, 
simple,  leisurely  unity  of  family  life  has 
passed  away.  Who  can  imagine  to-day  the 
old-time  gathering  about  the  breakfast 
table,  the  dignified  reading  and  the  ency- 
clopedic prayer  of  the  priestly  head  of  the 
homef  Instead  we  have  the  rush  for  of- 
fice, school,  and  store.  The  world  has 
speeded  up  and  robbed  us  of  family  life. 
Social  diversions  produce  the  same  effect 
in  the  evening.  Not  only  has  family  wor- 
ship disappeared,  family  togetherness  has 
gone  with  it. 

The  other  great  agency  with  entire  free- 
dom to  teach  religion  and  with  a  recognized 
responsibility  for  that  task  \s  the  Church. 
Here  we  find  schools  meeting  once  a  week, 
each  with  about  thirty  minutes  of  instruc- 
tion, at  the  hands  of  persons  not  trained  to 
teach,  meeting  in  buildings  not  designed 
for  educational  purposes,  and  usually  con- 
ducted with  little  consciousness  of  teach- 
ing religion,  being  carried  along  on  a  pro- 
gram of  traditionaT  study  in  the  Bible. 
Besides  the  well-recognized  inef&ciency  of 
the  church  school,  its  inadequacy  to  meet 
the  present  need  is  manifest  in  the  fact 
that  even  its  meager  instructions  reach 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
school'  age.  Taking  account  of  all  chil- 
dren, of  all  faiths  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction  in  parochial 
schools,  Jewish  schools,  and  Christian  Sun- 
day-schools, we  have  three-fourths  of  our 
oncoming  citizenship  practically  destitute 
of  religious  instruction  and  without  rel^;- 
ious  ideals  or  motives. 

Nor  is  the  loss  made  up  in  later  years. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  chil- 
dren will  receive  no  formal  instruction  at 
all,  either  in  state  or  church  institutions, 
after  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
limited  number  who  will  continue  in 
schools  find  themselves  in  public  high- 
schools  under  the  same  limitations  as  to 
content  of  curriculum  that  prevailed  in  the 
elementary  schools.  And  those  who  go  on  to 
college  will  find  religion  bulking,  propor- 
tionately, no  larger  in  their  curricula.  If 
they  attend,  as  the  majority  will  do  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  the  public  uni- 
versities they  will  find  the  same  civil  limi- 


tations prevailing.  If  they  go  to  private 
colleges,  religious  subjects  will  be,  ia  s 
great  many  cases,  elective.  No  generd 
statement  can  be  made  regarding  higher 
education-Hsave  that  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  the  past  ten  years— bnt 
at  least  the  public  mind  does  not  demand 
religion*  as  essential  in  the  college  eoune. 
Many  colleges  continue  to  commit  all  relig- 
ious responsibility  to  voluntary  ageneiea. 
At  least  this  is  true:  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  our  American  youth  will  experience  edu- 
cational careers,  short  or  long,  wholly  with- 
out instruction  in  religion. 

We,  Americans,  protest  vigorously  agtinst 
short  measures  in  food  or  in  any  other 
articles  of  trade;  how  does  it  happen  that 
we  are  so  indifferent  to  short-measure  edu- 
cation f  Are  we  profiteering  on  onrselvea, 
content  to  cut  down  the  quality,  to  omit 
essential  ingredients  from  educationf  Is 
it  not  a  part  of  an  American  characteristie, 

m 

to  have  a  keen  sense  of  concrete  realitiei 
with  a  vagueness  of  apprehension  in  re- 
gard to  abstract  realities  f  We  do  not  seem 
to  Understand  the  values  that  make  all 
other  values, 'the  qualities  and  powers  that 
alone  give  anything  in  life  power  and 
quality.  Tell  a  man  that  his  gas  is  leak- 
ing from  his  tank  and  he  stops  his  ear  at 
once  and  seeks  to  make  repairs;  tell  him 
that  he  is  losing,  or  that  he  is  permitting 
his  children  to  be  robbed  of  their  spiritoal 
heritage  he  will  give  you  either  a  blank 
stare  or  a  scofl^g  smile. 

Why  should  we  be  content  to  thank  that 
a  child's  education  is  rounded  out,  simplj 
because  tradition,  or  the  school  mechanism 
or  social  custom  says  so,  when  that  educa- 
tion has  never  approached  his  life  of  ideals; 
has  never  developed  his  moral  purposes ; 
has  failed  altogether  to  touch  him  as  a 
spiritual  being? 

What  should  we  do  about  itf  Demand 
the  full  rights  of  our  children.  Develop 
an  insistent  public  opinion  that  wUl  not  be 
satisfied  until  we  have  solved  the  problem 
of  full,  adequate  education,  one  that  in- 
cludes religion,  even  under  the  diifiealties 
of  our  free  school  system.  Cultivate  a 
vigorous  public  opinion  that  will  demand  a 
moral  product  from  the  public  schools,  that 
will    insist    that    public    education   mnst 
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fullj  prepare  men  and  women  for  public 
life,  and  that  this  means  the  development 
of  public  spirit  and  of  public  motives  that 
will  conquer  our  present  dominating  mo- 
tives of  private  gain.  Develop  the  efScien- 
eies  of  cooperating  agencies,  especially  of 
the  family  and  the  Church,  to  round  out  our 
educational  activities. 


Dec.  12 — Democracy  and  Edn- 

cation 

It  is  time  to  look  at  the  second  question 
proposed.  Is  this  fact  of  the  neglect  of  the 
subject  of  religion  in  the  formal  course  of 
education  an  important  or  serious  neglect  f 
Does  it  lie  parallel  to  the  tendency  to  drop 
traditional  subjects  that  are  no  longer 
clearly  of  practical  value  f  Or  does  it 
involve  any  serious  losses  to  the  lives 
of  those  being  educated,  and  does  it 
threaten  any  serious  danger  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  our  social  lifef  Is 
the  movement  for  religious  education  sim- 
ply an  attempt  to  hold  certain  things  in 
stat%a  quo,  and  to  preserve  ancient  institu- 
tions because  they  are  so  rich  in  associa- 
tions, or  is  it  an  endeavor  to  preserve  ele- 
ments that  are  essential  to  human  progress? 
Sometimes  those  who  are  most  interested 
in  social  well-being  assume  that  religious 
education  is  a  back-eddy  interest;  they 
would  approach  their,  problems  directly, 
train  the  young  in  the  laws  of  good  citizen- 
ship, instruct  them  in  hygiene,  make  them 
self-supporting  and  secure  for  them  just 
economic  conditions.  And  the  practically 
minded  person  is  likely  to  assume  that  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  or  not 
people  know  anything  about  religion  so 
long  as  they  behave  themselves.  Yet  these 
are  precisely  the  short-measure  views  of 
human  life  and  human  nature  which  account 
for  our  present  short-measure  education. 
They  assume  that  life  is  wholly  a  matter  of 

■  things,  of  conditions  and  eternals,  that 
human  life  might  be^  as  Huxley  humorously 
put  it,  a  clock  to  be  wound  up  and  governed 
by  its  own  mechanism.  Beligion  is  so  impor- 
tant simply  because  its  field  is  that  of  the 
ideals,  motives,  and  purposes  which  deter- 
mine all  life.  Granting  fully  the  necessity 
for  just  and  right  economic  conditions,  will 
these  conditions  make  just  and  right  men? 

.Will  they  eliminate  self-interest  and  sub- 


stitute social  interestf  Win  they  eradi- 
cate lust  and  substitute  social  lovef  Will 
they  guide  humanity  to  do  justice  and  love 
mercy? 

In  a  democracy  religious  education  be- 
comes of  peculiar  importance,  in  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  real  democracy 
actually  operating  except  as  its  mem- 
bers are  controlled  by  what  are  essentially 
religious  motives.^  A  democracy  is  that 
form  of  social  organization  which  not  only 
exists  by  the  will  of  all  people  but  organ- 
izes itself  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 
A  democracy  exists  not  alone  by  the  will 
of  the  people  but  by  the  good-will  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  a  form  of  social  cooper- 
ation. The  kind  of  commonwealth  we  are 
endeavoring  to  effect  can.  not  be  brought 
about  solely  on  an  economic,  basis;  it  re« 
mains  impracticable  untU  men  and  women 
desire  not  alone  their  own  good  and  well- 
being  but  equally  the  good  and  well-being 
of  others.  Essentially  a  democracy  is  a 
religious  order  of  society,  for  it  is  predicated 
on  the  control  of  conduct  by  religious  mo- 
tives. Jesus'  way  of  living  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  for  a  true  democrat,  a  man  who 
regards  life's  chief  aim  as  the  service  and 
good  of  alL 

But  whether  it  be  in  a  democracy  or  not, 
the  simple  fact  is  that  modem  life  is  un* 
thinkable  save  under  religious  ideals.  Be- 
fore our  world  there  are  just  two  ways  of 
living;  either  we  go  on  in  our  old  competi- 
tive mode,  each  person  governed  by  self- 
interest,  every  man,  by.  education  and 
scientific  advance,  sharpening  the  instru- 
ments of  his  social  warfare  and  falling, 
again  and  again,  into  the  abyss  of  bloody 
agony  through  which  we  have  so  recently 
passed;  or  there  is  the  other  way,  the 
frank  abandonment  of  the  philosophy  of 
competitive  self-interest  and  the  shift  to 
the  new  center  and  motives  of  social  inter- 
est, the  religious  way  in  which  we  find  the 
values  and  joys  of  life  through  mutual 
helpfulness,  social  love,  and  cooperation. 

Education  is  a  farce  if  it  does  not  pre- 
pare youth  for  the  world  in  which  he  will 
have  to  live.  Our  young  people  are  going 
to  find  themselves  in  a  congested,  inte- 
grated, socially  indivisible  humanity;  they 
are  going  to  meet  problems  of  living  which 


'This  11  the  theme  of  the  writer*!  book  Edueu- 
tion  for  Demoeraey,    Maicmillan,  1920. 
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we  are  just  beginning  to  glimpse.  Their 
present  schooling  prepares  them  to  meet 
those  problems  only  in  terms  of  the  past, 
that  past  with  its  long  bitter,  costly,  social 
struggles,  the  past  that*  has  failed  and 
broken  down.  We  might  better  equip  our 
soldiers  with  bows  and  arrows  than  to 
equip  our  boys  and  girls  with  the  old  eco- 
nomic motives,  to  train  them  in  the  old* 
world  motives  of  self-regard,  of  competi- 
tion and  lust  for  dominion. 

Beligious  education  is  not  a  side-issue, 
an  academic  interest,  the  concern  of  clois- 
tered ecclesiastics  and  secluded  students 
who  venerate  the  old  and  would  preserve 
the  rich  past;  it  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  world's  affairs  to-day.  It  offers  the 
only  way  by  which  men  may  escape  from 
perpetual  world-warring  and  find  modes  of 
living  together  in  happiness  and  peace.  It 
offers  the  only  way  in  which  we  may  keep 
the  fruits  of  scientific  progress  from  being 
turned  into  the  pit  of  race  and  national 
feuds  and  made  to  serve  the  enriching  of 
the  lives  of  men. 

The  world  leaders  are  beginning  to  see, 
tho  dimly — for  their  eyes  are  blinded 
by  tradition  and  dazzled  by  the  lust  for 
territory — ^that  what  this  modern  world 
needs  most  of  all  is  religion.  Bead  these 
weighty  words  from  the  messages  of  the 
premiers  of  the  British  Empire  on  "The 
Spiritual  Basis  of  Peace." 

"The  war,  in  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tion of  ordered  civilization  has  driven  all 
thoughtful  men  to  examine  the  bases  of  na- 
tional and.  international  life. 

"It  has  become  clear  to-day  both  through 
the  arbitrament  of  war  and  through  the 
tests  of  rebuilding  a  life  of  peace,  that 
neither  education,  science,  diplomacy  nor 
commercial  prosperity,  when  allied  in  mate- 
rial force  as  the  ultimate  power,  are  real 
foundations  for  the  ordered  development 
of  the  world's  life.  These  things  are  in 
themselves  simply  the  tools  of  the  spirit 
that  handles  them. 

"Even  the  hope  that  lies  before  the 
world  of  a  life  of  peace  protected  and 
developed  by  a  League  of  Nations  is  itself 
dependent  on  something  deeper  and  more 
fundainental  still.  The  cooperation  which 
the  League  of  Nations  explicitly  exists  to 
foster  will  become  operative  in  so  far  as 
the  consenting  peoples  have  the  spirit  of 


good-wilL  And  the  spirit  of  good-wSl 
among  men  rests  on  spiritual  forces,  the 
hope  of  a  brotherhood  of  humanity  reposes 
on  the  deeper  spiritual  fact  of  the  'Father 
hooi  of  God.'  In  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  of  that  Fatherhood  and  of  the  divioe 
purpose  for  the  world  which  are  central  to 
the  message  of  Christianity  we  shall  dis- 
cover the  diltimate  foundation  for  the  re- 
construction of  an  ordered  and  harmonious 
life  for  all  men.  That  recognition  can  not 
be  imposed  by  government. 

"It  can  only  come  as  an  act  of  free  eon- 
sent  on  the  part  of  individual  men  every- 
where. 

"Besponsible  as  we  are  in  our  separate 
spheres  for  a  share  in  the  guidance  of  the 
British  Empire  as  it  faces  the  problems  of 
the  future,  we  believe  that  in  the  acceptance 
of  those  spiritual  principles  lies  the 
sure  basis  of  world  peace.  We  would  there- 
fore* commend  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
necessity  that  men  of  good:will  who  are 
everywhere  reviewing  their  personal  re- 
sponsibilities in  relation  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  civilization,  should  consider  also 
the  eternal  validity  and.  truth  of  the  spiri- 
tual forces  which  are  in  fact  the  one  hope 
for  a  permanent  foundation  for  world 
peace." 

In  what  sense  are  we  really  educating  if 
we  neglect  these  things  f 


Dec.  19 — Social  Progress  and 
Religious  Education 

What  is  social  progress?  Are  we  making 
social  progress  to-day  with  the  increase  is 
the  number  of  automobiles,  rising  wages, 
growing  bank  balanees  and  at  least  a  par- 
allel increase  in  juvenile  criminality,  low- 
ered moral  standards  and  growing  preva- 
lence of  what  we  lightly  call  crime 
waves  f  Is  it  social  progress  to  develop  in 
their  complexity  and  bewildering  magni- 
tude the  modem  cities  in  which  life  is  less 
safe  than  it  was  in  the  wild,  primitive, 
frontier  settlements  f  When  one  is  met 
daily  by  the  problems  of  health,  morals, 
personal  safety,  and  property  protection  in 
one  of  our  great  cities  can  he  feel  that  he 
should  be  grateful  for  the  social  progress 
of  this  eraf 

In  recent  years  we  have  developed  a  new 
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seienee  called  soeiology;  so  far  it  seems 
to  be  concerned  principally  with  the  me- 
chanics of  human  relations.  In  many  in- 
stances its  professors  regard  humanity  as 
so  many  static  parts  of  a  vast  engine;  the 
problem  being  to  arrange  those  parts  so  that 
certain  desirable  results  may  be  secured. 
Will  social  progress  come  by  social  me* 
ehanicsf 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  problems  of 
human  society  are  all  personal  problems  at 
root  the  charge  of  uttering  truisms  is  eas- 
Uy  made.  But  the  truism  remains  just  as 
true,  and  we  can  not  neglect  the  fact,  as 
we  are  now  doing,  that,  in  the  humorous 
language  of  Josh  Billings,  ''Tou  will  never 
have  an  honest  horse  race  till  you  have  an 
honest  human  race."  Social  progress  de- 
pends on  the  personal  progress  of  the  social 
integers.  Beligious  education  is  intimately 
related  to  social  progress  in  this  respect;  it 
is  the  program  of  religious  education  so  to 
develop  the  ideals,  motives,  and  purposes 
of  people  that  they  will  desire,  understand 
and  will  development,  that  they  will  purpose 
ways  of  social  love  and  cooperation.  No 
one  can  think  seriously  of  the  problem  of 
changing  the  minds  of  men  so  that  they 
will  desire  a  better  social  order  without  re- 
alizing how  old  this  problem  is,  how  ideal- 
istic it  seems  and,  also,  how  futile  it 
sounds  to  the  persons  who  can  think  only 
in  terms  of  avoirdupois. 

To  those  who  like  to  call  themselves 
practically  minded,  religious  educators 
seem  as  mere  dreamers  and  vague  theorists. 
But  there  is  a  theory  back  of  every  factual 
operation.  And  is  not  this  theory  valid; 
that  things  never  will  be  right  in  this 
world  until  men  will  be  right  f  Is  it  not 
true  that  social  ills  root  back  in  the  wills, 
desires,  passions,  and  lusts  of  human  be- 
ings f  It  would  be  pleasant  to  make  this 
a  practical  paper,  dealing  with  things  that 
need  to  be  done  in  the  world  of  action;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  eternally  scratching  at 
the  surface  of  things  and  failing  to  get  to 
the  roots  of  action  f 

Professor  George  Albert  Coe  has  written, 
recently,  one  of  the  fundamental  books  in 
the  field  of  religious  education;  it  is  en- 
titled A  Social  Theory  of  Seligious  Educa- 
tion. When  one  has  read  this  book  there  is 
the  conviction  that  we  have  here  more 
titan  the  title  promises;  it  presents  a 
theory  of  social  progress.    He  traces  very 


definitely  the  relations  of  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  social  progress,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  that  the  mode  of  relig- 
ious training  must  be  through  the  indi- 
vidual's experience  of  the  social  life  of  a 
religious  society.  So  that  not  only  is  so- 
cial progress  predicated  on  the  religious- 
mindedness  of*  persons  but  their  religious- 
mindedness,  their  spiritual  personality,  de- 
velops through  social  experience.  The 
hope  of  society  is  in  religion  as  the  motive 
force;  the  hope  of  religion  is  in  the  soeial 
experience  of  living  by  spiritual  ideals. 

Such  an  ideal  of  religious  education  as 
Professor  Ooe  presents  will  make  it  com- 
prehensible to  those  who  have  thought  at 
all  seriously  on  soeial  problems.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  modem  social  worker 
has  felt  little  interest  in  agitations  to 
enlarge  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge 
a  child  should  receive.  It  is  not  vitally 
important  to  the  boy  who  must  live  in  our 
modem  world  whether  he  is  familiar  with' 
the  patriarchs;  he  could  manage  to  get 
along  very  well  as  a  good  citizen  even 
tho  he  had  never  heard  of  Abraham 
or  even  tho  to  him,  as  to  a  business 
man  whom  I  heard  recently,  'Delilah  was 
the  person  'Vho  got  the  prodigal  son  into 
trouble."  But  religious  education  to-da^ 
is  going  much  deeper  and  much  further 
than  programs  of  instruction  about  the 
history  of  religion,  much  further  than 
instraction  about  a  particular  book  of 
religion;  it  has  quite  generally  accepted 
the  purpose  of  so  training  and  guiding 
growing  lives  that  they  will  accept  and 
be  governed  by  religious  motives.  It  has 
outgrown  the  religious  information  purpose 
and  has  accepted  the  religious  society 
purpose.  The  aim  of  religious  «ducaition  is 
soeial;  it  looks  toward  a  democracy  of 
the  spirit,  a  society  in  which  men  will 
manifest  the  life  of  the  great  human- 
divine  family. 

The  goal  of  religious  education  and  the 
goal  of  social  progress  is  the  same;  both 
seek  the  ideal  society.  But  we  do  well 
to  heed  the  innstent  note  of  religions 
education,  that  we  never  will  have  that 
society  unless  we  can  reach  the  inner 
purposes  of  men  and  there  develop  that 
ideal.  The  modem  reUgious  educator  be- 
lieves that  which  a  great  teacher  of  long 
ago  stated,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you;  he  believes  that  it  will  not 
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be  realized  eoneretelj  nntil  it  is  perceived 
ideally,  passionately  adopted,  and  mude 
the  controlling  ideal  of  life. 

We  who  hope  for  social  progress  do 
well  to  seek  to  forward  it  by  legislation 
and  reformation;  but  we  dare  not  forget 
that  all  we  can  thus  do  simply  furnishes 
conditions;  we  dare  not  forget,  as  we  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  children  who  so 
soon  will  be  to-morrow's  sooiety,  that 
what  the  world  will  be  then  we  are  now 
writing  in  tiieir  hearts.  The  society  of 
to-morrow  is  made  in  the  homes  and 
schools  of  to-day.  Our  only  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  children,  and  our  only 
hope  that  they  may  have  a  better  world 
lies  in  leading  them  to  accept  ideals, 
adopt  its  purposes,  and  understand  the 
method  of  its  realization.  Through  relig- 
ious education  to-day  we  can  help  them 
to  willingness  to  pay  those  high  prices, 
of  sacrifiee  and  service,  which  alone  make 
social  progress  possible. 


Dec.  26 — The  Present  Program 
of  Religious  Education 

''But/'  say  many  good  men  and  women, 
^e  do  recognize  the  importance  of  relig- 
ious training;  we  accept  this  imperative 
duty,  and  yet  what  can  we  do  about  itf 
You  have  shown  that  the  public  school  is 
fettered  by  its  freedom  while  the  family 
and  the  Church  have  either  abandoned  or 
neglected  the  duty." 

Anything  like  a  complete  answer  would 
can  f  dr  a  library  of  books.  And  within 
the  past  fifteen  years  or  so  a  fairly  respect- 
able body  of  reading  has  been  published 
in  answer  to  this  very  question.  On  re- 
quest The  Beligious  Ilducation  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  will  send  free  a  list  of 
modem  works  on  this  subject.  Many  of 
them  are  books  of  which  the  modem  educa- 
tionalist need  not  be  ashamed.  Moreover 
the  perplexed  parent  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged; thousands  who  have  asked  the 
question  above  have  organized  themselves 
to  find  an  answer  and  to  cooperate  in 
making  possible  religious  education  in 
modem  terms — both  of  religion  and  of 
education — and  to  make  it  sufficient  to 
modem  needs. 

There  is  to-day  a  definite  movement  for 


adequate  religious  edneatiOB.  Beadet 
The  Beligious  Education  Association  with 
its  world-wide  and  religion-wide  fellow- 
ship, with  its  many  publications  and  forms 
of  helpful  service  in  all  the  possible 
agencies  of  religious  education — home, 
schools,  churches,  colleges,  etc.,  there  are 
the  recently  organized  boards  of  religious 
education  in  the  different  denominational 
bodies;  courses  in  religious  education  have 
become  general  in  all  theological  semi- 
naries and  common  in  colleges;  the  really 
significant  enterprises  and  those  that 
promise  even  to-day  to  have  permanent 
value  in  The  Inter-Church  Movement 
were  those  of  the  department  of  ''Beligious 
Education''  and  of  "Education,"  and  the 
great  International  Sunday  School  Assods- 
tion  has  definitely  accepted  educational 
responsibility  and  is  now  making  serious 
endeavY>rs  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  field 
in  this  respect. 

Now  the  parent  who  seeks  the  religions 
training  of  children  in  the  family  may 
find  a  number  of  good  books  to  guide  him. 
And  he  may  learn  that  religious  train- 
ing is  still  possible,  even  in  the  rush  and 
congestion  of  modem  life,  provided  he 
really  thinks  more  of  the  deeper  needs 
of  his  children  than  of  other  lesser  things. 
Modem  education  discloses  new  and 
simpler  modes  of  religious  training  than 
the  formal  sermonette  and  the  Saturday 
afternoon  catechism. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Church  there  are 
more  evident  signs  of  progress.  There 
are  now  hundreds  of  churches  learning 
how  educational  methods  ^apply  to  this 
task,  engaging  specially  trained  workers 
responsible  solely  for  religious  education, 
erecting  special  buildings  and  conducting 
programs  in  which  the  needs  of  children 
for  adequate  training  are  just  as  carefall^ 
considered  and  provided  for  as  are  the 
needs  of  adults.  The  modem  church 
adopts  a  carefully  graded  curriculum;  it 
takes  the  child  as  seriously  as  does  the 
modem  school;  its  people  are  informed  on 
what  religious  education  means;  as  an 
institution,  and  through  its  members  it 
cooperates  with  the  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity in  securing  for  the  child  a  more 
nearly  continuous  experience  of  life  in  a 
religious,  helpful  society.  The  old  Sun- 
day-school may  be  hopeless,  but  the 
modem  church  is  not;  its  hope  and  out- 
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look  lies  with  children  and  tbrongb  relig- 
ious education. 

And  there  are  churches  and  groups  of 
people  in  communities  with  grace  and 
vision  enough  to  cooperate  in  enlarging 
the  Sunday  program  and  extending  it 
through  the  week.  Hundreds  of  com- 
munities in  North  America  are  now  pro- 
viding week-day  religious  instruction  and 
training  for  children.  This  is  being  done, 
not  in  the  public  schools^  but  in  schools 
provided  by  the  churches  or  by  com- 
munity boards  of  religious  education,  the 
public  schools  cooperating  only  to  the 
degree  of  finding  the  necessary  time  in 
the  child's  week-day  schedule.'  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the 
conviction  of  religious  bodies,  the  guidance 
of  experienced  educators  and  the  pro- 
vision of  professionally  trained  workers 
back  of  this  movement,  we  may  yet  see 
restored  to  the  children  of  North  America 
all  that  they  have  lost  through  the  in- 
evitable secularization  of  public  educa- 
tion. Nor  will  the  week-day  school  of 
religion  restore  alone  what  has  thus  been 
so  long  absent;  it  will  do  more;  it  will 
furnish  religious  training  where  the  state- 
chnrch  school  gave  only  ^instruction,  and 
it  will  give  this  training  under  specifically 
religious  auspices. 

Nor  are  we  altogether  without  hope  as 
to  the  public  schools.  Tho  they  can 
not   include   religion   in   the    curriculum, 


still  the  very  fact  of  living  and  learning 
in  a  social  institution  devoted  to  ideal 
ends  may  be  a  spiritual  experience.  And 
we  may  hope  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
present  concern  of  publie  educators  for 
the  character  of  children.  There  are 
signs  of  awakening,  a  growing  sense  of  a 
moral  breakdown  that  follows  any  educa- 
tional system  that  cares  for  knowledge 
alone.  And,  with  this  awakening  in  the 
schools,  there  has  come  a  quickening  in 
our  communities.  We  begin  to  understand 
that  a  child  grows  all  the  time  and  all 
over  all  the  time ;  that  we  can  not  set  aside 
one  hour  for  the  soul  and  thirty  hours 
for  the  mind  and  imagine  that  these  lie 
fallow  all  the  rest  of  the  time.  Park  com- 
missions, women's  clubs,  recreation  organi- 
zations, committees  on  movies,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  are  looking  at  the 
entire  environment  and  the  total  programs 
of  growing  lives  and  asking,  How  can  the 
city  streets,  the  open  spaces,  and  the 
leisure  hours  count  for  character,  make 
the  lives  of  children  richer  spiritually, 
stronger  morally,  more  efficient  soeiallyf 

What  can  Everyman  do  about  itf  Un- 
derstand this  movement.  Become  ac- 
quainted with  its  activities,  locally,  in 
his  church  and  community  and  with  tho 
wider  organization.  Cooperate  with  them; 
lend  a  hand.  If  we  Americans  really  will 
to  make  a  new  and  better  world,  this  is 
where  we  must  begin. 


EDUCATION  BY  PERSONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Professor  Herman  H.  Home  in  his  new^ 
book  entitled  Jema  the  Matter  Teacher  has 
a  chapter  on  "Education  by  Personal  As- 
sociation" which  is  suggestive  and  helpful. 
The  article  opens  up  in  this  way.  What 
does  this  title  suggest  to  youf  Then  he 
proceeds : 

It  is  a  pedagogical  truism  that  we  teach 
more  by  what  we  are  than  by  what  we  say. 
Such  is  the  influence  of  personality.  We 
learn  by  association  with  persons.  All  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  suggestion  and  imita- 
tion is  at  work  when  one  person  is  thrown 
in  contact  with  another. 


*8end  to  The  Beltffioni  Education  Aflsociation, 
ChfeagvK  tor  free  pamphlets  descriptlTe  of  these 
plana. 


The  great  moral  and  religions  teachers 
of  the  race  have  associated  with  themselves 
a  group  of  intimate  learners,  or  disciples, 
that  they  might  learn  not  so  much  the  les- 
sons as  the  way  of  their  teacher,  and  that 
so  by  personal  witnesses  the  blessed  truth 
might  be  passed  on  to  others  and  so  on  to 
others.  So  did  Confucius,  so  did  Buddha, 
so  did  John  the  Baptist,  and  so  did  Jesus. 
Some  of  his  disciples  in  turn  likewise  had 
associates,  as  Mark  with  Peter.  Paul,  too, 
had  associates  in  his  work — Silas,  Barnabas, 
and  others  (cf.  Acts  13:13). 

Jesus  attached  these  learners  to  himself 
by  "calling"  them,  once,  twice,  or  even 
perhaps  three  times,  under  different  circum- 
stances.    Andrew  and  John  had  first  been 
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disciples  of  the  Baptist,  who  direeted  their 
attention  to  Jesos  as  he  walked.  Then  the;- 
were  called  once  or  twice  bj  the  lakeside. 
The  words  of  the  call  were  few,  simple, 
direct,  personal:  ''Follow  me.''  In  the  first 
intent  it  was  a  call  to  personal  association 
and  then  to  all  that  might  flow  from  it. 

Mark  3:14  makes  it  plain  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  call  was  that  they  might  first  be 
"with  him"  and  then  that  he  might  "send 
them.''  Thus  the  main  secret  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  tweWe  was  association  and  its 
main  objective  was  service. 

These  twelve  chosen  ones,  perhaps  twelve 
because  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  were 
Galilean  fishermen,  and  tax-gatherers,  and 
others.  Onlj  Judas  was  from  Judea.  Thej 
were  all  innocent  of  the  learning  of  the 
rabbinical  schools  of  the  time — their  oc- 
cupations show  this^— but  not  of  the  re- 
ligious customs  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
theirs  also.  Doubtless  Jesus  regarded  them 
as  fresh  wine-skins,  fit  receptacles  of  his 
own  new  wine  of  religious  truth.  They 
were  not  always  apt  pupils,  but  their 
hearts  were  loyal,  except  that  of  Judas  at 
the  end,  and  tho  the  crucifixion  was  a  rude 
jolt  to  all  their  hopes,  the  resurrection  re- 
stored their  confidence  in  their  Leader.  So 
in  the  end  that  which  they  had  seen  and 
heard  through  personal  association — ^"the 
grace  and  truth  that  came  through  Jesus 
<;;hrist"— was  triumphant  in  their  lives. 
Someone  has  defined  Christianity  as  "the 
contagion  of  a  divine  personality." 

There  seems  to  have  been  several  con- 
centric circles  of  persons  about  Jesus. 
In  the  innermost  circle  came  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  of  whom  John  seems  to  have 
been  nearest  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Then 
came  the  others  of  the  twelve.  Then  per- 
haps the  seventy  apostles.  Then  perhaps 
the  company  of  the  ministering  women 
(Luke  8:2,3}..  Then  the  multitudes.  FinaUy 


the  hostile  critics.  The  line  of  division  wts 
the  degree  of  spiritual  insight.  To  each 
and  all  Jesus  gave  himself  according  to 
their  respective  ability.  To  all  the  parablei 
are  spoken,  to  the  chosen  few  the  mysteries 
are  explained. 
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Sermonic  Literature 


CHRIST  THE  HERO 

W.  E.  Obchabd,  D J).,  London,  England 


For  it  hecame  him,  for  whom  aire  all  things, 
af^d  through  whom  are  all  things,  in  brings 
ing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the 
captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferingsr^Keh,  2:10. 

Twice  does  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  use  a  title  for  Christ  which 
onr  translators  have  found  it  difficult  to 
render  into  English.  The  Authorized  Ver- 
sion translates  it  once  as  ''captain"  and 
once  as  "author";  the  Bevised  Version  both 
times  as  "author,"  with  "captain"  in  the 
margin.  The  word  is  picturesque,  and  has  a 
romantic  and  militarj  flaTor.  It  describes 
one  who  makes  a  way,  and  makes  it  first; 
the  leader  of  a  file;  if  jou  will,  the  captain 
of  a  company  of  soldiers;  so  long  as  you 
understand  by  that  one  who  commands  his 
company  from  the  front  and  not  from  the 
rear.  The  only  word  that  has  quite  the 
feeling  of  the  original  is  our  word  "hero." 

This  is  an  almost  forgotten  category  for 
Jesus.  Forgotten  f  Tes,  for  it  was  once 
well  known.  It  was  in  the  passionate  search 
for  romance  and  chivalry  that  Francis 
abandoned  all  for  CSirist,  the  only  Captain 
worth  following.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  could 
hardly  oonceive  of  Christ  under  any  other 
category  than  that  of  a  great  Captain.  He 
wrote  the  Spiritual  Exercises  to  recruit  men 
to  Christ's  banner;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  it  is  one  of  those  books  which  seems 
to  hare  been  written  with  a  sword  rather 
than  with  a  pen.  The  society  which  Ignatius 
formed  to  render  service  to  Christ  was 
formed  on  the  military  model,  and  was 
called  by  him  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

This  category  for  Christ  seems  to  have 
been  obscured  by  the  Evangelical  Revival, 
which,  setting  out  to  preach  to  conscience- 
awakened  sinners,  had  to  show  all  the  ten- 
derness of  Jesus,  proclaiming  him  as  Sin- 
bearer  and  the  only  Befuge  of  the  burdened 
heart.  We  are  now  seeking  to  recover  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  hero,  because  for  us  mod- 
ems it  is  service  rather  than  salvation  that 
is  the  quest.  If  we  are  going  to  gain  the 
adherence  of  the  adolescent  we  must  pre- 
sent Jesus  as  the  Leader  they  ate  to  follow 


on  a  great  adventure.  The  Church  will  no 
longer  appeal  to  men  if  she  is  presented  as 
the  ark;  she  must  be  presented  as  an  army, 
recruiting  men  for  a  great  crusade. 

But  in  our  endeavor  to  recover  the  heroic 
element  in  Christ,  we  shall  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  we  set  this  up  in  contrast  to  his 
Saviorhood.  Hero  is  no  contradiction  of 
Savior.  It  was  in  the  winning  of  salvation 
that  he  gained  his  title  of  Captain,  fighting 
as  he  did  unarmed  mid  alone.  And  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  this  was  never  forgotten. 
The  knights  of  faith  came  to  him  first  to 
be  saved,  and  then  to  serve.  Francis  threw 
away  the  gay  trappings  of  romantic  knight- 
hood and  begged  his  way  into  Christ's  army, 
a  penitent  in  tears.  Tha  whole  purpose  of 
the  Exercises  of  Ignatius  is  to  save  us 
through  submission  to  CSirist.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  set  him  forth  once  again  as  the 
great  Hero  of  humanity,  let  us  remember 
that  it  takes  a  hero  to  appreciate  a  hero, 
and  not  cheapen  his  call  or  conceal  anything 
of  his  demand.  We  must  not  be  surprized  if 
the  real  heroism  of  Christ  is  not  all  at  once 
apparent  to  those  who  are  debauched  by  the 
honors  the  world  bestows,  or  deluded  by  the 
vain  heroisms  of  military  warfare. 

I.  Christ's  Heboism  Must  Be  QATnmxD 
FBOK  THE  Gospels.  1.  It  is  not  advertised 
there.  (1)  No  attention  is  drawn  to  his 
heroic  qualities. 

To  an  age  educated  in  melodrama,  thrill- 
ing novels  and  the  heroics  of  the  cinema, 
the  gospels  must  appear  extraordinarily 
tame  and  sober  documents.  Advanced  critics 
have  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Imlsis  of 
the  gospels  is  drama  rather  than  Ufe, 
fiction  rather  than  history.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  passing  concerning  that 
hypothesis  is  that  they  are  strikingly  dull 
drama  and  badly  written  fiction.  To  young 
people  especially,  the  gospels  do  not  seem 
even  interesting.  It  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  way  our  Bibles  are  printed,  to  the 
archaic  language  and  restrained^  style,  which 
often  fails  to  do  justicei  to  the  vividness  of 
the  original  Even  then  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  seon  much  more 
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mteresting  than  the  gospels..  The  gospels 
are  not  eren  good  biography;  so  much  is 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
There  are  no  appreciations;  no  dramatic  de- 
vices for  emphasizing  a  critical  situation; 
no  pointing  out  of  th^  psychological  mo- 
ment. The  compositor  can  set  up  the  gospels 
without  using  a  single  exclamation  mark. 
The  most  terrible  happenings  are  "Yecorded 
without  a  shudderi  the  most  pathetic  witn- 
out  a  sigh,  the  most  wonderful  without  a 
word  of  admiration.  This  is  due  <to  the 
fact  that  the  gospels  are  neither  photo- 
graphs nor  dictographs;  they  are  probably 
notes  of  preaching,  bare  materials  of  the 
stories  told  by  apostles,  memory  hints  for 
the  use  of  a  community  where  the  tradition 
of  Jesus  was  still  alivoi  illuminated  with  ad- 
ditional details  and  yivid  touches  which 
those  who  had  known  Jesus  could  recount. 
Papias  tells  us  how  much  better  he  liked  to 
hear  the  story  told  by  the  elders  than  to  read 
it  in  'the  gospels.  But  you  have  only  to  use 
Una  material  for  well-told  etoriesi  for  a 
series  of  pictures  like  those  of  Tissot,  or, 
best  of  all,  for  dramatic  representations,  to 
produce  an  effect  which  even  to  those  who 
know  .the  text  of  the  gospels  is  like  a*  new 
revelation. 

It  is  only  when  yon  settle  down  to  the 
gospels  for  prolonged  and  minute  study  that 
their  material  begins  to  expand,  situations 
begin  to  clear  up,  and  the  story  begins  to 
live  before  your  eyes.  And  then  it  is  that  the 
manhood  of  the  Master,  the  courage  of 
Christ,  begin  to  make  their  impression.  This 
may  be  gained  at  the  outset  by  a  simple  de- 
vice. Take  the  gospel  of  Mark  and  a  map 
of  Palestine,  and  on  the  latter  trace  the 
journeys  undertaken  by  Jesus.  The  moment 
it  is  finished  you  will  have  before  your  eyes 
a  series  of  itineraries  in  Galilee,  with  a 
straight  line  southward  to  Jerusalem.  One 
is  obviously  confronted  with  something  that 
looks  like  a  military  campaign  and  a  des- 
perate situation:  a  strategic  encirclement  of 
Galilee  and  then  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  sud- 
den attack'  upon  the  capital  You  will  not 
find  the  secret  of  this  wfEhout  much  farther 
study  of  the  text,  for  it  is  never  openly  re- 
vealed; but  you  will  have  gathered  that 
there  was  something  tragic  afoot  and  that 
heroic  efforts  were  made  to  avert  it. 

The  heroism  is  disclosed,  however,  in  many 
a  chance  remark,  if  they  are  carefully 
watched  for.     Jesus  deliberately  dissuades 


some  from  following  him  because  of  the  re- 
nunciation and  hardship  it  involves.  It 
means  breaking  the  tender  ties  of  family  life 
and  renouncing  the  joys  of  human  love;  it 
means  being  more  homeless  than  the  fox  and 
less  sheltered  than  the  birds.  To  would-be 
followers  he  lays  down  the  need  for  abandon- 
ing self  and  taking  up  the  cross.  And  that 
was  not  a  mere  metaphor  for  bearing  dailj 
irritations  and  doing  uncomfortable  duties, 
as  it  has  now  become.  It  meant  that  tliere 
were  risks  of  getting  crucified  as  a  danger- 
ous criminal  And  those  who  were  ambitioTif 
to'  inherit  thrones  in  the  new  kingdom  be 
warns  that  such  lofty  honors  lay  only  beyond 
the  draining  of  some  bitter  cup  and  a  bap- 
tism of  suffering  and  diame.  If  these  are 
the  demands  from  those  who  follow,  we  eas 
imagine  what  they  involve  for  him  who  leadi. 

(2)  The  heroism  is  sometimes  missed  bj 
those  who  look  for  it 

Beaders  of  the  gospels  are  confronted  hj 
two  mysterious  occurrences,  which  seem  to 
indicate  anything  but  a  heroic  spirit  The 
first  is  the  story  of  the  temptation.  Here 
it  is  revealed  that  Jesus  was  tempted  to  se- 
cure for  himself  comfort  and  proteetioa 
by  the  use  of  miraculous  powers;  and  that 
he  should  have  been  tempted  to  give  saeh 
considerations  a  moment's  thought  seema 
quite  unworthy  of  a  hero.  There  is  the  story 
of  Gethsemane,  which  seems  to  reveal  t 
fundamental  cowardice.  The  fact  that  he 
was  temptable,  that  he  shrank  from  the  final 
agony,  so  impresses  them  that  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  at  least  he  reaosted  temptation, 
and  tho  he  was  afraid,  went  on  to  his  death. 
For  surely  the  real  hero  is  not  the  one  ivho 
has  never^^Hmown  any  suggestion  that  ho 
should  consider  himself,  not  the  one  who 
does  not  know  what  fear  means,  but  the  one 
who  is  open  to  temptation  and  inwardly 
shrinks  from  pain  and  yet  goes  on  as  if  these 
things  had  never  come  to  him. 

Sometimes  when  Jesus  is  presented  to  peo- 
ple as  the  one  who  has  suffered  more  than 
anyone,  because  he  suffered  for  our  sins  and 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  question  whether  we  have  any 
evidence  for  this.  After  all,  Jesus  only  suf- 
fered the  agonies  of  crucifixion  for  three 
years,  and  broke  down  under  it ;  while  some 
have  suffered  agonies  which  have  lasted 
weeks,  months,  years,  and  uncomplainingly. 
There  is  no  human  suffering  that  Jesai 
never  knew  alt  all.    What  did  he  know  of 
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sneli  suffering  as  tliat  of  the  mother  who  lost 
fiye  sons  in  the  warf  A  recent  writer  re- 
minds lis  that  it  is  useless  anj  longer  to 
preach  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  because  he 
died  to  save  the  world;  seyen  million  young 
men  have  died  to  save  the  world. 

What  is  overlooked  here  it  is  almost  pain- 
ful to  have  to  point  out.  That  Jesus  did 
suffer  tremendously  his  whole  behavior  testi- 
fiesy  whether  we  can  discover  what  it  was 
that  caused  the  suffering  or  not.  The  fall- 
ing under  the  burden  of  the  cross,  the 
speedy  death,  the  symptoms  of  a  ruptured 
heart;  these  are  signs  of  something  ab- 
normal We  may  approach  some  'under- 
standing if  in  addition  to  the  physical  pain 
we  think  of  the  humiliation  and  the  shame 
of  rejection.  He  had  come  to  win  men  by 
the  way  of  love,  and  all  he  had  done  was  to 
evoke  hate.  He  had  presented  himself  to 
his  people  as  their  promised  Deliverer,  and 
this  was  the  answer:  his  claim  t^  be  their 
King  treated  with  mockery  and  his  title 
nailed  to  the  cross.  We  look  at  the  cross 
too  much  from  below ;  we  ought  to  look  down 
from  it  as  Jesus  did  and  see  the  people 
howling  at  him,  taunting  him  to  come  down 
and  save  himself.  All  this  must  have  been 
awful  shame  to  a  tender  and  loving  souL 
Others  who  stood  nearer  than  we  can  get 
ten  us  that  what  he  suffered  from  on  the 
cross  was  not  pain,  but  sin.  ''He  bore  our 
sins  in  his  body  up  to  the  tr^e."  It  was  sin 
that  crushed  him,  sin  that  made  him  suffer 
BO,  sin  that  broke  his  heart.  And  he  had 
always  been  like  tiiat.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  ministry  John  Baptist  looking  upon 
him  declared  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  was  bearing  the  sins  of  all  the  world. 
If  anyone  could  do  that,  I  think  it  would  be 
admitted  that  he  suffered  what  none  of  us 
may  understand.  When  I  asked  the  mother 
who  had  lost  all  her  sons  whether  she  would 
have  suffered  more  if  they  had  fallen  into 
dishonorable  sin  than  if  they  had  fallen  in 
the  war,  she  answered,  ''A  thousand  times." 
And  then  it  was  easy  to  show  her  what 
Christ  had  suffered. 

2.  But  his  heroism  rests  upon  no  imagi- 
nary basis.  (1)  It  can  be  discerned  in  the 
temptation  itself.  It  was  in  the  temptation 
that  Christ  determined  to  fight  the  great 
battle  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  of  the  aids  which  were  thought  to 
be  necessary.  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
the  temptation  is  to  be  seen  most  clearly  in 


the  last  of  the  series,  where  Jesus  is  offered 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  if  he  will  only 
worship  the  deviL  This  quote  obviously 
means  if  only  he  will  use  the  devil's  ways 
and  means.  He  is  invited  to  ally  himself 
with  the  riches,  honors,  and  forces  by  which 
mankind  are  seduced,  tempted,  and  represt; 
and  he  decides  to  do  without  any  of  them« 
The  temptation  to  ascend  the  temple  pin- 
nacle is  the  suggestion  that  he  should  first 
climb  to  some  position  of  authority,  to  show 
of  what  he  is  capable  in  competition  with 
others,  and  then  make  a  dramatic  re- 
nunciation which  would  impress  everyone. 
The  temptation  to  turn  stones  into  bread  is 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  promise  the 
people  such  economic  conditions  that  there 
would  be  plenty  for  all  without  anyone  doing 
any  work  for  it. 

There  in  the  wilderness,  before  he  began 
his  ministry,  he  stript  himself  to  fight  the 
battle,  without  popular  promise  of  easier 
conditions,  without  the  prestige  of  having 
attained  some  exalted  position,  without  the 
use  of  coercive  force.  He  determined  to 
win  mankind  as  one  who  promised  no 
material  reward  save  justice.  He  proposed 
to  win  his  way  to  the  throne  of  this  world 
as  a  poor  unlettered  peasant,  without  trap- 
pings of  princedom,  without  bribes  of  place 
and  power;  to  rule  over  men  as  a  bond- 
slave, to  reign  from  the  bleak  and  blood- 
stained tree  of  the  cross.  He  determined  to 
overthrow  the  entrenched  and  embattled 
forces  of  evil,  without  borrowing  any  of  the 
weapons  from  the  armory  of  hell. 

And  yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  avoid 
trouble  in  pursuing  this  plan.  He  definitely 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  people  by  promising 
them  a  kingdom  where  there  should  be  no 
more  anxiety.  He  made  open  attack  upon 
the  palaces  of  pride  and  the  citadels  of 
wrong.  He  challenged  the  whole  system  of 
the  world  and  then  dared  the  world  to  do  its 
worst.  And  when  danger  began*  to  threaten, 
instead  of  keeping  quiet  and  putting  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  arrest,  he  immediately 
marched  to  the  seat  of  danger  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  opposition,  taught  daily 
where  he  could  be  apprehended,  cleared  the 
Temple  of  its  unholy  traffic,  claimed  there 
he  was  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  and  dared 
the  rulers  to  touch  him.  And  yet  it  was  in 
no  martyr-seeking  spirit  that  he  walked  into 
danger.  He  went  to  appeal  to  the  city's 
heart,    to    face    those    who    were    plotting 
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against  him  with  the  fall  declaration  of  who 
he  was.  It  was  the  action  of  a  hero,  who 
sought  to  save  his  people  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  his  mission^  his  reputation,  his  alL 

(2)  And  now  all  through  the  life  we  can 
trace  his  courage.  There  is  nothing  the- 
atrical about  it,  but  it  is  unmistakable.  It 
can  be  felt  in  the  breach  with  his  family. 
There  was  some  serious  misunderstanding 
with  his  own  people  about  the  missibn  to 
which  he  set  himself;  and  this  opposition 
has  seemed  to  many  critics  to  show  that 
there  eould  have  been  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  was  in  anj  way  fitted  for  such  a  mis- 
sion. But  the  nature  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing may  be  gathered  from  what  we  learn  of 
the  hesitation  of  John  Baptist,  a  near  kins- 
man. It  was  that  Jesus  was  not  living  up 
to  the  Messianic  rdle,  that  he  was  wasting 
his  time  on  worthless  individuals,  instead  of 
setting  himself  at  the  head  of  some  national 
movement.  This  meant  breaking  with  those 
who  could  understand  him  best.  The  same 
attitude  is  revealed  in  his  refusal  to  pander 
to  the  aspiration  of  the  common  people  and 
accept  the  leadership  with  which  they  were 
willing  to  invest  him.  It  is  seen  again  in  his 
willingness  to  risk  the  loyalty  of  his  dis- 
ciples rather  than  compromise  the  truth  he 
held  or  conceal  the  purpose  he  came  to  fulfil. 

And  we  have  an  example  of  inner  fearless- 
less  in  his  answer  to  Herod.  There  is  the 
eonsdousness  that  until  his  purpose  is  fin- 
ished he  is  unconquerable..  He  plans  to 
continue  to-day  and  to-morrow  until  his 
work  is  complete.  It  is  like  the  courage  of 
the  soldier  seeking  the  wounded  on  the  field, 
careless  of  the  bullets  hailing  round  him. 
The  Fourth  Evangelist  tells  us  that  what 
took  Jesus  the  last  step  into  Judea  was  the 
fact  that  his  friend  Lazarus  was  sick.  It 
is  difSeult  to  reconcile  with  the  synoptic  nar- 
rative, tho  that  is  not  remarkable  seeing 
we  have  such  bare  outlines;  bht  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  agrees  with  the  synoptics 
that  it  was  courage  that  determined  his  final 
steps. 

The  courage  of  the  last  few  hours  is  mag- 
nificent. If  we  can  not  understand  Gethse- 
mane,  we  had  better  leave  it  alone;  it  is 
evidently  a  veiled  secret  to  us;  but  at  least 
we  shall  find  it  dif&eult  to  mistake  the  calm 
in  which  it  is  all  set,  a  calm  which 
seems  to  know  no  fear.  He  knows  the  errand 
of  Judas,  and  bids  him  get  it  done ;  he  goes 
down  to  the  garden,  knowing  that  he  will 


be  captured  there.  When  the  soldiers  came 
to  arrest  him  he  reproaches  them  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  arrest  him  in  public,  and 
rallies  them  under  the  prodigious  prepara- 
tions they  have  made;  one  would  think  they 
had  come  to  capture  some  desperate  bandit. 
Then  there  is  the  dignity  that  remained 
silent  through  the  trial,  the  kingly  bearing 
that  wakened  the  uneasy  apprehension  of 
Pilate,  the  thou^t  of  others  that  occupied 
his  mind  as  he  passed  to  the  cross  and  as 
he  hung  upon  it.  This  was  evidently  one  of 
tho  world's  great  heroes. 

n.  These  Is  a  Hidden  Heeoisk  We  Can 
Onlt  Gxtess.  1.  There  is  something  of  the 
divine  hero  about  Jesus.  (1)  There  is  that 
in  his  heroism  which  outstrips  the  human. 
Human  nature  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
heroism,  but  it  often  gets  its  inspiration 
and  support  from  that  which  somewhat  de- 
tracts from  the  purest  courage.  The  deeds 
which  are  still  singled  out  by  humanity  as 
worthy  of  decoration  are  those  of  the  bat- 
tlefield, where  the  soldier  would  be  the  first 
to  confess  that  excitement  and  blood  lust 
make  one  for  the  time  mad  and  blind. 
Where  there  is  the  exercise  of  cool  choice 
then  the  determination  to  play  the  hero  is 
often  upheld  by  the  desire  to  win  glory  for 
the  regiment  or  the  school,  to  gain  the  praise 
of  one's  people  or  country.  With  Jesus  all 
this  was  absent;  for  no  one  regarded  the 
course  he  was  pursuing  as  anything  but  a 
tragic  mistake.  It  looked  like  abandoning 
the  cause  of  humanity  over  some  scruple 
about  using  force,  of  refusing  the  leader- 
ship which  alone  would  have  shown  whether 
he  was  capable  of  putting  this  world  right. 
His  family,  the  common  people,  his  disciples, 
all  for  whose  opinion  he  cared,  were  dis- 
appointed in  him.  They  would  have  fought 
for  him  to  the  death;  but  they  could  do 
nothing  for  this  man  who  refused  to  fight 
at  alL 

Some  people's  fearlessness  is  obviously  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  imagination; 
they  can  not  envisage  a  situation  bef  ore)iand, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  fear.  The  fear- 
lessness of  others  is  because  they  do  not 
feel.  Some  have  died  cheerfully  at  the 
hands  of  the  populace  because  they  despised 
and  loathed  them.  Jesus  was  not  of  this 
class.  He  could  always  see  the  cross;  it  was 
getting  clearer  to  him  with  every  step  he 
took.  We  are  compelled  to  recognise  that 
he  was  ultra-sensitive,  not  with  the 
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gaaisation  of  ill-heftlth,  but  with  the  trem- 
bling resposBiveneas  of  a  highly-struiig  na- 
tnre;  he  was  dead  long  before  those  who 
were  erueified  at  his  side.  It  must  be  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  die  at  the  hand  of  those  yon 
hate,  fighting  to  the  last  and  only  graduaUj 
overborne;  but  to  die  unresisting  at  the 
hand  of  those  whom  yon  love:  that  passes 
knowledge. 

This  willingness  to  die  alone,  uneheered, 
onresisting,  for  what  seemed  a  mistaken  and 
impossible  ideal,  is  heroism  that  we  can 
hardly  expect  man  to  rise  to.  We  feel  with 
the  centurion  who  watched  him  die  that 
there  is  something  god-like  here.  It  is  the 
sort  of  heroism  that  silences  applause  itnd 
awakes  our  worship.  We  know  that  we  must 
be  in  the  presence  of  valuations  we  can  not 
see,  of  a  person  who  has  other  standards  and 
counts  this  life  small.  Hero-Ood  was  one 
of  the  names  Isaiah  bestowed  upon  the 
Messiah.     Jesus  has  rightly  earned  it. 

But  if  we  acknowledge  that  he  was  di- 
vine, does  not  the  heroism  vanish  f  This 
is  the  dread  which  many  have  of  ascribing 
deity  to  Jesus:  that  it  would  remove  him 
from  the  rank  of  heroes.  A  divine  being 
would  know  all  that  was  before  him,  nnd 
what  stretched  out  beyond  human  sight ;  vic- 
tory would  remain  with  him  at  the  last; 
for  man  can  not  fight  against  God.  It  is 
this  genuine  fear  which  prevents  so  many 
recognizing  Jesus  as  divine;  they  fear  to 
lose  in  divinity  the  heroism  they  so  much 
admire. 

I  wonder  if  it  does  not  greatly  increase  it. 
Was  there  not  something  infinitely  heroic  in 
the  decision  to  become  man.  St.  Paul 
thought  so  in  his  praise  of  the  self -emptying 
of  Jesus.  We  can  understand  how  it  would 
take  great  heroism  for  anyone  of  majesty, 
power  and  culture  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
ignorant,  the  proud,  and  the  cruel,  and  dis- 
guised to  seek  their  suffrages  and  claim 
their  allegiance.  To  undertake  man's  salva- 
tion by  a  method  which  it  was  known  man 
himself  wpuld  despise  required  a  courage 
bom  of  a  mighty  love.  We  can  hardly  un- 
derstand how  Jesus  felt  with  such  faithless- 
ness, blindness,  hardness  of  heart  and  self- 
seeking  about  him.  But  we  know  that 
sometimes  he  sighed,  and  sometimes  he  was 
grieved,  and  sometimes  he  was  indignant  at 
the  pettiness,  the  snobbery,  the  place-hunting 
capacity  of  man.  This  earth  would  be  a 
very  lonety  place  for  God. 


But  it  will  be  felt  that  nevertheless  he 
knew  that  ultimate  victory  was  his,  and 
that  the  humiliation  was  only  temporary.  Is 
that  quite  certain  f  There  are  hopes  in  the 
New  Testament  of  a  final  victory ;  but  there 
are  other  expectations  of  a  final  failure. 
What  certainty  is  there  that  the  revelation 
of  God's  love  will  conquer  man's  heart  f  .  It 
has  not  done  so  yet,  and  it  is  an  old  story 
now.  The  ways  of  God  are  still  regarded 
as  weak  and  worthless;  the  cross  is  still 
scoffed  at,  often  by  those  who  profess  to 
worship  it.  And  is  it  any  remedy  to  sug- 
gest that  those  he  fails  to  win  he  will  be 
able  to  destroy  f  He  can  turn  them  into  hell. 
Would  that  content  himf  We  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  God's  great  enterprise  to  redeem 
the  world  is  still  somewhat  of  a  forlorn 
hope;  there  is  as  yet  no  certain  sign  that 
Christ's  effort  to  rescue  man  from  the  hell 
he  is  preparing  for  himself  will  succeed. 

2.  It  is  those  who  have  followed  closest 
who  know  what  a  hero  he  is.  (1)  A  great 
deal  of  the  talk  of  following  Christ  is  wo- 
f ully  shallow.  It  may  be  that  the  following 
of  Christ  is  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but 
what  a  whole  it  is!'  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  this  generation  as  something  so 
much  simpler  than  believing  the  complicated 
creeds.  Simpler!  Here  speaks  an  age  which 
is  not  competent  to  go  on  to  understand 
what  Christ  is,  for  it  has  not  yet  begun  even 
to  walk  in  his  steps. 

It  gets  more  difficult  as  days  go  by.  We 
are  realizing  more  profoundly  than  ever 
what  it  means  to  follow  Christ.  We  have 
drifted  so  far  away  from  him  that  it  seems 
now  almost  impossible  ever  to  catch  up  with 
him.  It  must  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  take  the  line  of  poverty  in  Palestine;  it 
would  be  hell  in  modem  civilization.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  Christ  no  longer  de- 
mands this  from  us.  He  demands  it  from 
tl^  whole  world.  There  is  no  solution  of 
the  social  problem  that  does  not  demand  a 
willingness  to  face  poverty;  which  is  neither 
destitution  nor  mendicancy,  but  the  general 
level  of  necessity  which  is  all  the  world  can 
allow  if  we  are  all  to  have  sufficient. 

It  is  no  use  waiting  until  all  the  world 
has  adopted  some  creed  and  come  to  a  con- 
sent that  shall  make  it  easy  for  anyone  to 
follow,  because  all  have  resolved  upon  it. 
Someone  must  lead  the  way.  We  are  all 
ready  to  wait  until  legislation  can  make  the 
changes  which  we  think  would  make  it  pos- 
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sible  to  follow  Christ.  We  are  inclined  to 
urge  the  Church  to  do  something  which  we 
are  not  ourselves  prepared  to  do  first.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  man  who  will  make  way 
for  others,  make  it  first  and  alone;  the  hero. 
One  must  turn  one's  back  upon  many  am- 
bitions; for  it  is  impossible  to  make  one's 
way  in  the  world  or  Church  to-day  without 
first  turning  one's  back  on  Christ.  And  yet 
it  must  an  be  done  in  such  humility  of  spirit, 
in  such  love  for  others,  without  censure,  and 
yet  with  such  tremendous  appeal  as  reveals 
our  need  of  spiritual  powers  which  we  know 
to  be  beyond  us. 

(2)    Can  he  make  heroes  of  usf 
We  are  brought  back  to  the  old  question, 
how  we  can  be  saved.    It  may  be  that  the 
sin  we  nee^  saving  from  is  only  cowardice, 


but  there  is  no  sin  more  intractable,  more 
deteriorating,  more  deeply  embedded  in  our 
nature.  Is  Jesus  that  sort  of  hero  who 
can  make  a. hero  of  a  laggard,  a  camp- 
follower,  a  proved  coward.  We  remember 
Peter,  and  we  cry  out  for  him  to  do  even 
this  for  us. 

Therefore  we  want  not  only  n  hero,  but 
a  Savior,  one  who  is  willing  to  stoop  low, 
to  love  us,  to  lift  us  up  to  the  heights  of 
divine  courage,  who  can  save  us  from  all 
our  fears.  It  will  require  more  than  ex- 
ample; it  win  need  one  who  ia  willing  to 
walk  by  our  side  and  encourage  ns,  who  wffl 
stret^  out  a  hand  to  wiiich  we  ean  dare 
to  trust. 

The  true  hero  must  be  our  Ctod  and 
Savior. 


.THE  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS 

Charles  L.  Goodell,  D.D.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism, 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 


"And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness;  He  who  wca  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  jristified  in  the  spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  preached*  among  the  nations, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  in 
glory. — 1  Tim.  3:16. 

"Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." — We 
are  all  questioners,  and  Hfe  itself  is  an  in- 
terrogation point.  Tou  will  remember  how 
the  genial  author  of  Over  the  Teacups  under- 
takes to  describe  the  here  and  the  hereafter 
in  the  shortest  possible  compass.  When  this 
declaration  is  brought  forth  from  the  tea- 
cup the  reader  is  surprized  to  find  on  the 
page  a  horizontal  line,  with  an  interrogation 
point  below  it  and  ah  exclamation  point 
above  it.  And  this,  in  substance,  is  the 
interpretation:  Two  worlds  separated  by 
the  thinnest  of  partitions.  The  lower  world 
is  that  of  questions;  the  upper  world  is  that 
of  answers.  Endless  doubt  and  unrest  here 
below;  wondering,  admiring,  adoring  cer- 
tainty above.  What  that  upper  world  may 
reveal  to  us  we  are  not  fuUy  apprised,  but 
we  know  for  "the  life  that  now  is"  we  all 
are  questioners.  The  universe  is  fuU  of 
knowledge,  as  the  fiowers  of  the  continent 
are  filled  with  sweets,  but  tho  we  journey 
often  and  afar  afield,  it  is  little  enough  that 
we  add  to  our  store,  for  the  sacks  we  fiU  are 
but  small.  The  little  islands  of  certainty 
on  which  we  stand  are  lapped  by  seas  of 
mystery,  and 


"God's  seas  are  wide 
And  our  boats  are  small" 

There  are  mysteries  of  matter.  We  talk 
of  atom  and  molecule,  and  a  new  word  more 
infinitesimal  stiU  has  come  into  vogue  in  the 
"electron."  In  size  an  electron-  ia  to  an 
atom  as  a  mouse  is  to  an  elephant.  We 
talk  of  ether,  of  gravitation,  or  eleetrieity, 
an  of  which  we  never  saw  and  none  of  which 
we  understand.  These  are  an  myateries; 
but  mystery  is  God's  allurement  along  the 
path  of  knowledge ;  it  is  his  ehaUenge  to  the 
human  soul. 

There  are  mysteries  of  force.  In  the 
silent  spaces  above  us  is  the  swift  wing  of 
the  Hght.  We  say  it  speeds  on  at  186,000 
miles  a  second,  but  the  spaces  through  idiieh 
it  travels  are  so  vast  that  it  seems  a  t>e1ated 
traveler  at  the  best  as  it  looks  in  at  our 
door ;  so  that  if  the  shook  of  the  emeiflzion 
had  jostled  the  distant  stars  out  of  their 
places  they  would  not  even  yet  appear  to 
us  to  have  quenched  their  fires.  In  every 
cubic  mile  of  space  above  ns,  unused  forces 
fold  their  brawny  arms,  which  might  wield 
70,000,000  foot-tons  of  power  and  distance 
the  steam  and  the  lightning.  We  are  stmek 
dumb  at  the  hidings  of  power  in  a  little  seed 
which  splits  the  ledge.  They  teU  ns  that  a 
single  drop  of  water  prisoned  in  a  granite 
globe  the  size  of  this  earth  and 
would  crack  the  globe  in  two. 
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But,  mjaterions  as  these  things  are,  there 
is  a  mystery  greater  than  all,  because  it  em- 
braces all.  After  traversing  all  natural 
forces,  we  take  up  the  mightiest  of  all 
powers — ^that  of  spirit.  Men  are  fain  to  tell 
us  that  the  old  dualism  between  matter  and 
spirit  is  ended.  Once  it  looked  as  tho^  when 
the  hour  had  arrived,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  bat  matter,  but  now  they  tell  us  that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  matter,  but 
spirit  only.  Iron  is  not  hard;  it  is  only 
made  up  of  little  atoms  consorting  together 
in  brotherly  love.  If  cohesive  energy  should 
lose  its  grip^  all  would  fall  to  dust.  60  it  is 
not  matter  that  exists,  but  only  matter 
braced  by  force.  We  are  not  face  to  face 
with  formal  atoms  but  rather  with  ''spiritual 
electrons.''  Past  all  other  mysteries  of 
spirit  we  come  to  the  mystery  of  godliness. 

'^Manifest  in  the  Flesh."— It  is  a  great 
mystery  how  mind  and  matter  were  ever 
harnessed  together;  that  I  shall  drop  this 
mortal  as  a  garment ;  that  all  these  channels 
for  sound  and  light  and  life  shall  be  worn 
out  and  fall  into  desuetude,  and  yet  I  shall 
not  die.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  food  on  my 
table  18  changed  into  blood  cuid  muscle  to 
stop  the  rents  which  time  makes  in  this 
mortal  fabric;  but,  strange  as  it  is,  men 
have  watched  at  least  part  of  tiie  process. 
They  have  seen  the  food  changed  to  chyme 
and  chyle,  and  then  to  blood;  but  there  is  a 
greater  marvel  than  this.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  food  is  changed  to  thought  f  How 
is  it  that  a  pound  of  beefsteak 'eaten  in  a 
poet's  home  at  Cambridge  becomes  a  'Tsalm 
of  Life,"  or  a  ^Hymn  of  Besignation";  a 
dish  of  sauerkraut  becomes  a  chapter  of 
''Faust"  or  a  ''Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  a 
bowl  of  oatmeal  eaten  by  a  Lowlander  in  a 
cotter's  home  becomes  a  "Hymn  to  Mary  in 
Heaven"  or  a  song  to  a  "Wee,  Modest 
Crimson-tipped  Flower"  f  Yet  even  this 
sinks  out  of  sight  before  a  greater  mystery — 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  That  flesh 
over  which  we  have  stumbled  into  grievous 
sin,  the  same  flesh  which  was  the  dwelling 
place  of  a  Nero  and  a  Herod,  and  festers 
in  corruption  in  our  hovels  and  streets.  It 
was  into  a  tabemade  built  of  the  same  un- 
hallowed dust  that  there  came  the  incarnate 
Word.  On  the  human  side  the  blood  that 
tinged  his  cheek  had  come  through  the  veins 
of  a  Cain,  a  Bahab,  and  a  David.  It  was 
manifested  in  poverty^  and  he  faded  his 
destiny  without  a  synagog  or  a  sword.    Of 


the  men  that  went  with  him,  the  boldest 
denied  him  and  the  most  devoted  forsook 
him.  Behind  the  church  that  he  organized 
were  two  doctrines — the  crucifixion  and  the 
resurrection.  "One  inspired  horror  and  the 
other  scorn."  But  how  each  faithless  heart 
dilates  with  courage  and  each  lowly  brow  is 
mitered  with  celestial  fire,  and  after  that 
they  will  die  sooner  than  wear  a  garland  at 
a  banquet  or  pour  a  libation  at  a  sacrifice. 
The  instrument  of  the  slave's  torture  be- 
comes more  glorious  than  the  diadems  of 
kings. 

"They  silence  orators  without  eloquence 
and  philosophers  without  knowledge,  and 
with  their  own  simple  testimony  they  beat 
down  the  shields  of  Uieir  enemies  and  empty 
the  throne  of  the  Gesars." 

"Justified  in  the  Spirit."— That  is,  was 
declared  righteous  in  spirit.  Whatever  else 
that  may  mean,  it  means  that  the  flesh  had 
no  more  power  over  the  spirif.*  He  walked 
among  raging  passions,  and  there  was  no 
smell  of  fire  on  his  garments.  He  went 
where  lust  breeds  its  pestilence  and  kept  as 
pure  as  a  lily  in  body  and  souL  It  was  a 
triumph  so  glorious  that  it  cheers  our  sad, 
discouraged  hearts,  tho  to  us,  in  our  weak- 
ness, it  seems  a  mystery  indeed. 

"Seen  of  angels." — Not  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  but  those  high  and  holy 
spirits  forever  attendant  upon  a  just  and 
holy  Ood.  Again  and  again  they  broke 
through  the  mysterious  boundary  of  the 
spirit  world  and  appeared  to  mortal  view. 
They  consorted  with  him  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  They  rode  out  through  one  of 
the  twelve  gates  of  pearl  when  he  started 
for  this  little  world,  and  when  his  ship 
touched  at  Bethlehem  it  was  they  who  first 
stept  ashore.  They  watched  him  in  the 
wilderness;  they  wept  with  him  in  the  gar- 
den; they  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  his 
tomb,  and  when  he  sailed  home  victorious, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  they  were 
his  convoys.  Once  the  angels  talked  with 
men.  If  this  Book  is  true,  they  eat  at  the 
door  of  Abraham's  tent  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  this 
earth  of  ours  is  less  frequently  viiited  by 
them  than  of  old.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be- 
lieve that  with  all  the  acquaintance  we  had 
made  with  things  fthat  are  pure  and  good 
we  had  become  strangers  to  the  footfall  of 
the  angels.  The  curtain  which  hangs  be- 
tween this  life  and  the  world  to  come  is 
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80  thin  that  it  is  enty  to  imagine  that  it 
swings  against  angelic  shoulders  on  the 
other  side.  Many  a  saint  that  I  have  known 
hailed  their  coming,  and  the  chamber  of  a 
good  man  dying  has  often  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  their  presence.  When  I  have  seen 
the  smile  of  unspeakable  peace  settle  upon 
the  faces  of  those  who  said  they  saw  angels, 
I  have  felt  I  conld  trust  myself  on  the  same 
broad  wings  which  took  them  over. 

'^Preached  among  the  nations." — ^To  the 
Jews  that  was  a  mystery.  One  Jew  was 
worth  more  to  God  than  all  the  world  be- 
sides. They  called  Jehovah  the  God'  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  could 
not  understand  how  he  could  be  the  God  of 
an  Arab  and  an  Egyptian.  But  the  arms 
of  love  are  open  wide.  No  man,  no  church, 
no  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  the  love  of 
God. 

The  Bible  la  a  book  for  all  nations  and 
for  all  time.  It  is  not  a  good  book  on 
which  to  found  bigotry  and  sectarian  ez- 
clusiveness.  When  John  saw  the  new  Jeru- 
salem it  had  twelve  gates,  and  they  faced 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  that  means 
anything,  it  means  that  every  nation  shall 
have  a  chance.  It  means  that  the  Hotten- 
tot under  the  palm  tree  is  as  near  to  Gk>d 
as  the  Jew  in  the  wailing  place  at  Jerusalem. 
''On  the  north  three  gates."  — ^That  means 
that  every  last  Laplander  shall  have  a 
chance.  "On  the  east  three  gates." — That 
means  that  the  dwellers  under  the  palm-tree 
and  the  fig-tree  where  the  wise  men  sat  shall 
come  to  see  him  who  is  the  truth.  ''On  the 
south  three  gates." — That  means  that  the 
dusky-faced  denizens  of  the  tropics  shall 
bring  at  last  their  caravans  to  the  city  of 
the  Great  King.  "On  the  west  three  gates." 
— ^That  means  that  the  bright^  consummate 
flower  of  all  the  ages,  the  wealth  and  wis- 
dom of  all  the  world,  shall  come  at  last  to 
cry:  ''We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and 
have  come  to  worship  him!"  "Twelve  gates!" 
— ^That  means  that  every  church  shall  have 
a  portal.  Of  course,  the  orthodox  will  have 
one,  but  there  may  be  one  for  the  heterodox. 
Some  people  are  better  than  their  creed,  as 
others  are  much  worse.  Who  dare  say  that 
some  worshiper  of  the  Virgin  may  not  be- 
come enraptured  of  Mary's  Son  and  worAip 
himt  Who  dare  say  that  some  follower  of 
Gautama,  the  Light  of  Asia,  may  not  be 
led  to  follow  him  who  is  "the  Light  of  the 
world"!    A  gate  for  the  church  of  Luther 


and  of  Calvin,  of  Knox  and  Banyan;  a  river 
gate  for  the  Baptist  and  a  ehurchly  gate  for 
the  Episcopalian;  a  stately  gate  for  the 
Presbyterian — uid  if  I  have  left  any 
out,  they  are  welcome  to  come  in  at  the 
strait  ga^  of  the  Methodists.  But  once 
inside  the  city  no  man  in  all  heaven  can  tell 
at  which  gate  they  came  in,  and  no  ooe  win 
care.  Ah,  yes!  the  high  and  the  lowly,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  Indian  on  the  plain, 
and  the  negro  under  the  palm,  and  all  the 
babblers  of  300  tongues  shall  bear  the  mes- 
sage of  the  King  and  hail  their  Christ  with 
great  acclaim  I 

"Believed  on  in  the  world." — It  is  not  only 
that  the  world  will  hear  of  the  humble 
Galilean,  it  will  yet  accept  him  as  ita  King. 
To  moart  of  the  world  that  seems  a  myrtcry 
even  to  this  day;  but  what  transformation 
that  faith  has  wrought  I  Libertines  have 
become  pure;  blasphemers  have  become  holy; 
the  proud  and  cruel  humble  and  kind.  It 
has  made  tender  maidens  dng  amid  the 
flames,  and  men  have  breasted  the  waves  of 
torture  as  a  strong  swimmer  breaate  the 
sea.  The  weary  rattle  and  jangle  of  chains 
had  become  as  music  in  martyrs'  ears,  and 
they  have  gone  to  the  cross  and  the  stake  as 
a  bridegroom  to  meet  his  bride.  We  read 
how  Nero  drove  through  the  garden  of  his 
golden  house  between  the  lines  of  torches, 
each  one  of  which  was  a  martyr  in  hia  toga 
of  fire.  But  at  last  the  proudest  earthlj 
power  humbles  itself  to  the  martyr's  power 
and  the  Boman  ei&peror  eould  aay  with 
Browning: 

"Just  my  vengeance  complete. 
The  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Stood  erect,  caught   at  God's   skirts   and 

prayed. 
So,  I  was  afraid." 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  anvil  broke 
the  hammer.  That  Grecian  temple  and 
wine-cup  and  banquet  and  siren  song  and 
wreath  of  roses  went  down  before  a  cross 
of  wood.  "Believed  on  in  the  world''  in 
every  century  since  the  world  saw  him.  I 
know  the  Church  has  groveled  in  the  dnst. 
I  know  that  she  has  inverted  her  torch  and 
smothered  her  light  in  the  ashes  of  her  own 
undoing,  but  in  any  age,  bad  as  the  Chnreh 
may  have  been,  it  was  the  holiest  thing  alive. 
The  tenth  century  was  dark,  but  it  had  an 
Anselm;  the  fifteenth  century  was  -corrupt, 
but  in  it  lived  Savonarola  and  Jerome  and 
Huss,  and  they  walked  with  God.    Now,  na 
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«Ter,  the  9wor6,  of  her  power  may  be  beaten 
down  and  her  arguments  may  be  quenched 
in  seas  of  doubts,  but  the  fiery  darts  of  her 
enemies  splinter  themselves  to  pieces  on  the 
golden  shield  of  a  holy  life.  If  I  did  not 
belieye  in  her  final  vietory  I  would  stop 
preaching.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
misinterpretation  of  prophecy  and  fact  which 
would  have  this  world  grow  worse  and 
worse  until  it  ends  in  a  dire  cataclysm  in 
the  darkness  of  universal  doubt.  ''He  shall 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged."  There  is 
triumph  ahead.  The  Nazarene  is  mounting 
to  the  high  places  of  the  world's  hope.  The 
charter  of  the  world's  redemption  is  written 
in  blood  and  traced  with  a  nail  of  the  cross, 
and  that  proclamation  shall  not  fail  I 

A  sealed  tomb  opened  I  CSiesar's  seal  was 
broken  and  thrown  in  the  face  of  a  Boman 
guard,  and  knees  of  those  knocked  together 
who  had  before  never  known  fear.  That  is 
what  the  angel  saw  who  sat  in  the  garden. 
And  now  he  is  going  up.  How,  I  do  not 
know.  That  is  the  mystery.  How  much 
there  is  that  we  do  not  underertand  about 
the  forces  of  that  upper  world  I  Its  gravi- 
tations are  beyond  our  little  ken.  This 
earth  of  ours  feels  the  tug  of  a  world  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
moon  harnesses  our  tides  and  drives  them 
up  and  down  our  glistening  sands.  Other 
worlds  eome  down  to  help  ns.  It  would 
seem  a  little  matter  to  grow  a  daisy  in  the 
field,  and  one  would  think  that  a  few  inches 
of  earth  would  be  sufficient;  Imt  how 
grievously  we  misunderstand  I  It  takes  the 
shining  of  a  great  sun  and  the  swinging  of 
all  the.  planets  in  their  courses,  the  great 
procession  of  the  equinoxes  and  a  great  God 
to  grew  a  daisy  in  the  field.  Is  it,  then,  so 
strange  a  matter  when  the  human  soul  feels 
the  tug  of  the  world  above  it  and  comes  to 
realize  that  it  can  not  grow  a  life  that  is 
fit  to  last  forever  without  the  help  of 
another  world  f 

Then  there  comes  a  time  when  the  upper 
world  holds  that  which  is  dearer  than  life 
to  us,  and  we  feel  the  tug  of  it  with  every 
passing  hour.  It  is  the  country  of  our  kin- 
dred. We  watched  with  streaming  eyes  as 
they  were  sailed  away.  Stately  vessels, 
loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  golden  grain, 
tiny  shallops  filled  with  laughter  and  flowers. 
It  almost  breaks  our  hearte  and  yet  it  com- 
forts na  to  think  about  them.  Once,  early 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  here  in  your  city,  I 


sat  looking  at  a  sleeping  ehenibi  bone  of  my 
bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  as  I  saw  him 
sleeping  there  I  thought  the  Sculptor,  whose 
name  is  Life,  had  never  carved  so  fair  a 
form  out  of  human  dust;  but  «»  I  looked 
at  him  and  almost  worshiped,  I  saw  a 
shadow  across  his  face,  and  looking  up  I 
saw  Death  standing  at  the  door.  I  put  a 
guard  of  doctors  between  him  and  my 
cherub;  but  I  saw  Death  beat  them  down 
until  they  were  helpless.  I  saw  the  beautiful 
face  grow  Tvhite,  and  I  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands.  After  a  little  I  looked  up  and  Death 
was  not  there,  but  One  fairer  than  the  sons 
of  men  stood  over  the  bed,  and,  reaching  out 
his  hands  for  my  darling,  he  said:  ''Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  So  Death  was  frightened  away 
and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  but  by  day 
and  night  I  feel  the  tug  of  that  beautiful 
world  and  know  the  force  of  the  words: 
"Where  our  treasures  are,  there  our  hearts 
are  also." 

The  mystery  is  growing  clearer  as  I  look 
into  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  feel  there 
is  infinite  power  here  if  only  I  may  be 
belted  on.  God  is  there  and  man  here,  but 
I  know  no  more  of  him  than  I  know  of  the 
planet  Jupiter.  Yonder  is  the  organ;  it 
might  as  well  be  a  structural  part  of  this 
building.  It  means  nothing  to  me.  To  know 
the  organ  I  must  have  an  interpreter,  the 
performer  must  sit  down  to  it,  and  then  I 
shall  understand  what  the  organ  is.  Plato 
cried  long  ago:  "Oh,  that  some  one  would 
arise  to  reveal  God  to  man  I"  That  prayer 
was  even  then  about  to  be  answered.  Ton 
who  are  familiar  with  literature  will  recall 
the  interesting  story  of  the  Eoeetta  Stone 
found  near  Bosetta  in  Egypt,  in  1799.  On 
it  were  three  sets  of  writings — ^the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
demotic  characters  of  the  people,  and  the 
classic  Greek.  The  stone  contains  a  decree 
of  priests  engraved  in  Hiree  sets  of  char- 
acters and  set  up  in  the  temples  to  the  glory 
of  Ptolemy,  the  savior  of  Egypt.  It  was 
the  same  message  in  each  language.  Know- 
ing the  Greek  and  knowing  that  the  same 
things  were  said  in  the  other  characters, 
scholars  were  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
the  hieroglyphics  so  that  from  this  simple 
stone  the  mystery  which  had  been  hidden 
for  ages  was  made  known. 

It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  revelation  of 
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God  in  the  faee  of  Jeans  Christ.     It  is 
written:  "He  tliat  hatli  seen  me  hath  seen 
tlie  Fatiier."     I  can  never  accuse  God  of 
being  hard  with  repentant  sinners,  for  I 
saw  J'esos  write  the  record  of  a  sinner  in 
the  sand  and  scratch  it  out.    I  can  never 
accuse  God  of  being  unmindful  of  mj  humble 
case,  for  I  saw  Jesus^  with  a  towel  about 
bis  loins,  wash  his  disciples'  feet.     I  can 
never  accuse  God  of  favoring  the  rich  at 
the  cost  of  the  poor,  for  when  Jesus  ,set  up 
his  temple  of  fame,  he  put  on  its  chief 
pedestal  a  poor  widow  with  two  nrites  in  her 
hand.    I  can  not  accuse  God  of  being  care- 
less of  the  common  people,  for  Jesus  went  to 
dine  with  publicans  and  sinners.     I  know 
God  is  not  unconcerned  about  mj  sorrowsi 
for  Jesus  stood  with  the  mourners  and  wept 
at  Lazarus's  tomb.    I  can  not  saj  God  is 
forgetful  of  his  own,  for  Jesus  showed  me 
a  father  sitting  alone,  shading  his  eyes  for 
a  bad  boy  coming  home,  and  when  the  great 
feast  wae  ready  there  was  a  robe  in  place 
of  the  rags  and  tdie  feast  was  not  begun  until 
the  prodigal  was  in  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 


It  is  a  great  mystery  whidli  thd  world  is 
straining  its  ears  to  hear — tbe  glorious 
message  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  nothing  to  eom- 
pare  with  it.  Tou  are  spending  your  time 
and  strength  on  the  .petty  round  of  cares 
which  will  all  be  finished  here.  Only  one 
thing  is,  after  all,  worth  while.  You  remem- 
ber how  the  poet  sent  his  ventures  to  sea. 
They  were  great  ships  that  he  sent  out  and 
they  bore  a  priceless  cargo.  He  named  the 
ships  as  he  sent  them  away — ^Hope,  Joy, 
Love,  and  Faith,  but  of  aU  he  launched  so 
hopefully  only  one  came  back: 

For  Joy  was  caught  by  Pirate  Pain, 

Hope  ran  upon  a  hidden  reef, 
And  Ix>ve  took  fire  and  foundered  fast 

In  whelming  seas  of  grief. 

Faith  came  at  last,  storm-tossed  and  torn, 
But  recompensed  me  all  my  loss; 

For  as  a  cargo,  safe,  she  bore 
A  crown  l&ked  to  a  cross. 

When  your  anchor  chains  riiall  rattle  oat 
in  port,  God  grant  that  you  may  have  on 
board  the  same  cargo  I 


CONTENT  TO  BE  SOWERS 

WiLLiAH  PiSBSON  Mbkbill,  DJ).,  Kow  York  City 

pDdctor  Merrill's  sermon  has  a  short  text — quite  as  easy  to  stick  to  88  a  long  one^ 
and  the  better  for  being  brief  and  pointed.  The  introduction  by  its  easy,  familiar  style 
catches  the  hearer's  attention,  and  wins  confidence  at  once.  Whether  the  playful  fusion 
at  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph  enhances  this  good  quality,  or  draws  the  mind  s 
moment  from  the  proposed  theme,  may  be  questioned.  The  style,  throughout,  is  simple^ 
direct,  and  in  the  best  sense,  popular.  Lacking  the  formality  of  strict  analysis,  the 
sermon  is,  however,  orderly  in  arrangement  of  materials;  being  objective,  concrete  in  its 
treatment  of  the  theme,  which  is  exemplified  and  enforced  from  several  practical  angles. 
The  theme  and  purpose  are  never  out  of  sight,  but  run  like  a  scarlet  thread  through  the 
whole.  If  the  preacher  himself  has  caught  the  "repetitiousness"  which  characterized  "the 
Hebrew  mind,"  it  is  that  he  may  make  clear  and  forceful  a  valuable  practical  lesson. 
Indeed,  the  continuous  touch  with  human  life  in  its  practical  bearings  and  the  frequent 
and  appropriate  use  of  pertinent  Scripture  quotations  to  enforce  the  points  mad^,  render 
the  sermon  of  much  spiritual  worth. — By  E.  B.  P.] 


Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.— Matt. 
13:3. 

"A  SOWER  went  forth  to  sow."  Of  course 
he  did  I  What  else  would  a  sower  go  forth 
to  dof  The  text  might  strike  one  as  a  dull 
and  obvious  remark,  a  sample  of  that 
repetitiousness  which  the  Hebrew  mind 
counted  a  characteristic  of  the  best  style, 
which  some  say  that  the  preachers  have 
caught  from  their  intimacy  with  the  psalm- 
ists and  sages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  we  shall  make  a  mistake,  and  lose  a 
real  and  vital  message,  if  we  set  aside  this 


saying  as  a  mere  bit  of  rhetoric,  and  that  of 
an  archaic  sort.  It  is  not  a  text  that  stands 
alone.  It  is  at  one  with  much  in  the  Bible 
and  brings  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
lessons. 

We  are  all  sent  out  to  be  sowera.  We 
scatter  seed  of  good  words  and  good  deeds, 
of  kindly  influence  and  helpful  ministry. 
But  quite  too  often  wb  tire  of  the  task  of 
continual  sowing.  We  want  to  see  something 
of  the  harvest.  So  little  eomes  to  fruitage 
of  what  we  scatter;  our  efforts  seem  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  we  grow  very  weary. 
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Now  thifl  tftflk  of  BOwingy  of  keeping  on 
with  the  steady  sending  out  broadcast  of  our 
varying  means  of  influence,  is  quite  the  most 
important  continuous  business  in  which  any 
one  of  us  is  engaged.  The  world  is  suffering 
sorely  just  now  from  a  shortage  of  food* 
stuffs.  Bat  the  one  crop  of  which  we  never 
have  enough  and  never  could  have  too  much, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit,  and  that  will  not 
grow  in  sufiLcient  quantities  unless  very 
many  of  na  are  continually  sowing  the  seed 
of  it  as  we  go  our  rounds  every  day.  There 
will  n^ver  be  enough  of  love  and  joy  and 
peace  and  good  temper  and  the  rest  until 
these  are  being  raised,  not  only  on  a  large 
scale  by  big  cooperative  social  movements, 
but  in  every  individual  life  and  by  every 
family.  It  takes  an  immensiB  amount  of 
sowing  to  produce  the  needed  harvests.  We 
must  remember  the  prodigality  with  which 
God  sows,  the  thousands  and  millions  of 
seeds  that  fall  into  the  ground  in  order  that 
some  few  of  them  may  come  to  fruit  bear- 
ing. Tennyson  says  of  nature,  that  ''of 
fifty  seeds  she  often  brings  but  one  to  bear." 
If  God  is  willing  to  be  so  wasteful,  can  not 
we  get  into  the  temper  of  spending  freely 
our  little  grains  of  influence,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  few  of  them  ripen  and  those 
Teiy  slowly! 

It  is  interesting  and  helpful  to  realize 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  himself  was  content  to 
be  a  sower,  without  anxious  thought  about 
the'  harvest.  There  is  something  marvelous 
about  the  careless  way  in  which  he  flung 
out  his  words  and  deeds,  to  fall  where  they 
would,  to  die  or  live  as  God  might  please. 
'^Careless,"  I  say,  not  "reckless."  He  knew 
what  he  was  about ;  he  was  not  wasteful  with 
his  words  or  deeds.  No  son  of  man  ever 
worked  or  spoke  under  a  stronger  sense  of 
the  eternal  importance  of  every  act  and 
word.  No  other  teacher  has  warned  men 
more  solemnly  against  idle  sayings  or  idle 
moments.  It  was  a  vital  part  of  his  life- 
philosophy  that  found  expression  in  the 
great  saying,  "I  must  work  the  works  of  him 
that  sent  me  while  it  is  day;  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  All  the 
more  significant,  then,  is  the  divine  prodi- 
gality with  which  he  sowed  good  seed  all 
the  time,  leaving  the  harvest  to  those  who 
should  follow  him  and  to  God. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  religious  history 
18  the  fact  that  Jesus  never  wrote  down  a 


syllable,  and  took  absolutely  HO  pains  to  see 
that  his  great  sayings  should  be  preserved. 
There  are  men  to-day  careful  never  to  speak 
in  public  without  the  presence  of  a 
stenographer,  lest  some  of  their  precious 
thoughts  be  lost.  What  Jesus  said  is  worth 
so  much  more  than  what  any  one  else 
says  that  there  is  simply  no  standard  of 
comparison.  Yet,  knovnng  well  that  his 
words  were  of  everlasting  value,  saying 
plainly,  "My  words  shall  not  pass  away/' 
he  threw  them  to  the  winds  as  the  God  of 
nature  throws  about  the  seeds,  to  be  car- 
ried here,  there,  and  everywhere,  sure  that 
some  of  them  would  fall  into  good  ground 
and  spring  up  into  eternal  life.  And  equally 
wonderful  is  the  way  in  which  those  words 
of  his,  flung  out  with  so  divine  a  careless- 
ness, have  lived  on.  Men  gathered  them  up, 
preserved  them,  and  the  little  yolumes  of 
his  sayings  form  the  most  precious  literary 
and  religious  treasure  of  the  human  race. 
Here  was  a  sower  who  went  forth  to  sow, 
and  kept  on  doing  just  that  all  his  life  long. 
He  spoke  out  of  his  own  experience  when,  at 
the  well  in  Samaria,  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, "One  soweth  and  another  reapeth." 
After  his  death,  when  his  followers  began 
to  go  about  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Judea,  Gkililee,  and  Samaria,  the  quick 
and  large  response  that  met  their  message 
and  mission  was,  in  many  a  case,  the  natural 
fruitage  of  that  unstinted,  untiring  sowing 
which  the  Master  had  done.  He  left  but 
few  avowed  followers  when  he  died;  but  he 
left  thousands  of  men  an^d  women,  scattered 
through  the  towns  and  countrysides  of 
Palestine,  who  were  different  because  of  his 
words  and  acts,  different  because  he  had 
touched  them.  The  amazing  growth  of 
Christianity  in  the  early  years  was  due  to 
his  courageous  and  undiscouraged  sowing  of 
the  seed. 

Let  us  take  this  simple  lesson  home,  each 
to  his  own  heart  and  in  his  own  life  and 
work.  God  needs  to-day  a  great  many 
sowers  who  are  content  to  go  forth  to  sow, 
to  go  on  scattering  seed  day  after  day, 
while  nothing  very  evident  seems  to  come 
from  it.  Much  of  the  best  work  of  the 
world  is  of  that  sort.  The  preacher  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  sower,  without  too 
much  concern  over  results,  if  he  wants  to 
do  his  work  well  and  keep  happy.  Sermon 
on  sermon,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  a  flood 
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of  words;  piecemeal  work,  inflaenee  here  and 
there,  a  bit  of  eooiue],  an  effort  to  help; 
the  average  miniBter  under  modem  eon* 
ditions  is  like  one  of  thoee  who  stood  giving 
cups  of  coffee  to  a  constantly  changing  pro- 
cession of  boys  passing  through  on  their  way 
to  fight  for  their  country.  A  touch,  a  bit  of 
ministry,  and  who  can  say  what  comes  of  itf 

There  come  moments  when  we  think  thus 
of  the  bulk  of  work  done  in  and  through  the 
Church.  Every  noonday  we  hold  a  service  in 
this  church.  There  are  a  few  constant  at- 
tendants. Once  in  a  while  someone  speaks 
a  word  of  testimony  to  the  value  of  these 
services,  their  steady  influence  on  life  and 
character.  8nch  words  are  inestimable  in 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  they  bring,  ample 
and  generous  reward  for  all  we  do.  But 
sometimes  one  wonders  if  it  is  worth  while — 
the  brief  moment,  the  simple  work,  to  the 
many  drifting  in  and  drifting  out  again. 
And  then  one  eatches  a  vision  of  the  glory 
of  such  a  work,  of  sowing  broadcast,  of  seed 
that  may  ripen  far  out  on  the  western  coast, 
or  across  the  ocean.  I  k^ow  a  man,  living 
now  in  a  town  across  the  sea,  living  a  true 
and  happy  Christian  life,  tho  once  he  lived  in 
the  shame  and  bitterness  of  an  evil  habit, 
who  traces  the  transformation  of  his  spirit 
and  the  victory  over  the  evil  thing  back  in 
good  part  to  the  silent  help  he  found  in  this 
church,  open  all  day  for  people  to  enter  and 
think  and  pray.  When  we  know  of  one 
such  case,  our  hearts  beat  high  with  the 
faith  that  there  may  be  very  many,  that  the 
constant  sowing  is  not  vain,  that  God  brings 
unexpected  and  unknown  harvests. 

The  best  Sunday-school  teachers  may  come 
to  the  end  of  a  period  of  work  somewhat  dis- 
satiafied  and  deprest.  60  little  has  come  by 
way  of  definite  result;  what  does  it  all 
amount  tof  My  friend,  if  you  want  to  be  a 
good  Sunday-school  worker,  you  must  be 
content  to  be  a  sower  who  goes  forth  to  sow, 
and  counts  it  a  rich  privilege  just  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  scattering  the  precious  seed 
of  the  word  on  aU  sorts  of  soiL 

How  much  more  is  this  true  of  home  in- 
fluence! Of  all  work  that  of  a  mother  and 
father  is  the  most  intangible,  the  least 
definite.  It  calls  for  constant  exercise  of 
faith  and  patience.  It  seems  to  be  all  'sow- 
ing  of  seed;  the  growth  is  so  slow  that  one 
so  near  to  it  hardly  is  conscious  of  it.  It  is 
''line  upon  line^  precept  npon  precept,  here 


a  little,  and  there  a  little.''  And  tax  mm 
than  the  power  of  spoken  and  rqwstsA 
words  of  counsel  and  reproof  ia  the  steady 
sowing  of  the  spirit^  the  ceaselcas  infloeaee 
of  goodnoHi  kindneos,  honor,  eonsideratko, 
faithfulness,  self -control,  manifested  in  tie 
daily  life  of  the  home.  One  who  would  be  a 
good  father  or  mother,  a  potent  influence  in 
the  home,  must  early  resolve,  by  the  giaee 
of  God,  to  be  a  sower  content  to  sow,  with- 
out anxious  thought  about  the  harvest  Ths 
most  potent. force  in  the  w^ft^ng  of  tiie 
best  men  and  women  has  been  home  in- 
fluence, yet  in  most  cases  an  influence  in- 
direct, incidental,  unconscious,  rather  than 
didactic  and  consciously  planned.  If  thosa 
present  who  have  vivid  and  accurate  msni- 
ories  will  look  back  and  think  of  the  teach- 
ers who  have  had  most  influence  over  them, 
they  will  see  that  they  were  all  sowers,  doing 
their  work  with  the  aouls  of  those  th^ 
helped  through  a  personal  charm,  a  steady 
pressure  of  character,  a  grace  of  personality, 
ceaselessly  at  work,  and  asking  nothing  in 
return.  The  best  work  in  the  world  is  that 
sort  of  ceaseless  sowing. 

The  Atlantie  Monthly  for  Kay  contains  a 
great  article  entitled  ''The  Modem  Miasion* 
ary,"  written  by  Dr.  Howard  6.  Bliss.  There 
are  some  who  would  criticize  Br.  Bliss  and 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  and  many 
other  branches  of  modem  Christian  misnon 
work,  because  they  rely  so  much  on  silent 
growing  influence ;  because  they  do  not  make 
a  frontal  attack  on  heathen  religions,  bat 
quietly  sow  the  seed  of  Christian  teaching 
and  living  without  urgent  and  insistent  pres- 
sure for  open  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  it  is  the  method  of  Jeaa^  the 
method  of  God,  the  only  method  that  will 
win  a  real  success.  The  best  missionary 
enterprises  are  such  as  stand  not  as  granariei 
into  which  may  be  sealously  gathered  all  the 
ripened  fruit  that  can  be  found,  but  as 
broadcast  sowers,  who  go  forth  to  sow,  and, 
through  printing  press,  and  daas  room,  and 
evangelistic  tours,  and  medical  aid,  and  sB 
the  varied  ways  in  which  Christianity  esn 
express  itself  in  life,  sow  the  seed  with  a 
generous  and  lavish  hand,  trusting  God  for 
the  increase. 

It  was  indeed  a  wise  man  who  hmg  age 
brought  the  message,  "In  the  moraing  sow 
thy  seed;  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thy  hand.   For  thoa  knoweat  not  which  ahafl 
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prosper,  whether  this  or  that;  or  whether 
thej  both  shall  be  alike  good."  We  have 
no  less  an  aim  than  to  be  like  our  Father 
in  heaven,  like  our  great  Master  Workman 
in  the  way  we  do  our  work ;  and  if  we  would 
be  like  Gtod  in  our  work,  we  must  be  very 
lavish  of  words  and  deeds,  of  helpful  in- 
Buenee;  for  he  scatters  the  seeds  of  life 
with  an  amazing  prodigality.  How  mar- 
velous a  thing  is  a  seed,  an  atom,  yet  with 
potencies  beyond  tneasure.  And  Gk>d  makes 
them  by  the  million,  and  throws  them  to  the 
winds,  and  drops  them  everywhere,  on  the 
rock,  among  thorns,  in  good  soil.  God  is 
content  to  be  always  sowing,  tho  few  seeds 
come  to  harvest;  and  shall  we  murmur  or 
complain  or  hold  back  because  we  see  so 
little  direct  result  from  our  words  and  acts 
and  faithful  efforts  to  live  in  the  Christian 
way! 

'  The  Master  told  his  followers  in  that  first 
century  to  lift  up  their  eyes  and  they  would 
see  the  fields  ripe  to  the  harvest.  To  us  of 
to-day  the  world  looks  bare  and  brown  for 
the  sowing.  The  soil  of  the  world's  life  has 
been  broken  up.  The  plowshares  have  run 
deep;  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  over- 
turning. It  is  not  without  significance  that 
we  speak  of  pain  and  struggle  and  bitter 
hardship  as  harrowing  experiences.  The 
whole  life  of  humanity  lies  like  a  field 
plowed  and  harrowed  and  ready  for  the 
sowing.  More  than  all  else  there  is  need  of 
sowers  who  will  go  forth  to  sow.  Now  as  in 
the  days  of  Hercules,  there  are  those  who 
are  ready  to  sow  in  the  fields  newly  broken 
by  the  deep  plowing  of  the  brazen  oxen, 
the  dragon's  teeth,  that  shall  bring  a  har- 
vest of  iron,  of  war,  and  hatred,  and  selfish 
struggle.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
enemies  wait  for  the  time  when  God's  ser- 
vants are  sleeping,  to  sow  tares  among  the 
wheat.  Never  has  there  been,  never  will 
there  be,  in  your  day  and  mine,  such  a  time 
for  sowing,  unremitting,  lavish,  every-day 
scattering  of  seeds  of  kindness,  of  good-will, 
of  love,  joy,  peace,  and  self-control,  as  this 
present  moment.  We  look  out  over  the 
broken,  bare  fields  of  human  life,  ruined, 
burned,  overturned  by  the  deep  plowing 
of  war  and  revolution,  and  we  ask,  with 
foreboding,  ''What  shall  the  harvest  bet" 
God  gave  us  a  vision  of  the  promise  there 
is  in  these  stretches  of  bare,  brown  soil, 
fields  ready  for  the  planting,  sure  to  yield 


some  time  a  harvest  of  Tighteonsneas  and 
peace  and  joy,  if  jovly  there  are  sowers  to 
go  forth  and  sow  the  good  seed  of  God's 
work  and  Christ's  spirit  and  humble,  faith- 
ful daily  living,  everywhere.  I  beseech  you, 
my  friends,  if  any  one  here  has  a  slightest 
gift  in  the  way  of  teaching  or  of  other  per- 
sonal influence,  to  make  the  most  of  it  just 
now,  to  be  radiantly  Christian  in  word  and 
deed,  to  use  to  the  full  every  opportunity  for 
speaking,  working,  acting  as  a  Christian.  It 
is  a  wonderful  time  for  the  sowing  of  seed, 
a  time  for  lavish,  generous  expenditure  of 
all  we  have  of  character  and  influence. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  there  is  a  picture  of  a  ruined  soelal 
order;  thorns  and  briars  cover  the  face  of 
the  land;  the  homes  are  forsaken;  the  eities 
deserted;  the  pastures  and  vineyards  are 
become  dens  of  wild  beasts.  But  this  shall 
last  only  "until  the  spirit  be  poured  upon 
us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  shall 
become  a  fruitful  field;  and  righteousness 
shall  abide  in  the  fruitful  field;  and  the 
work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and 
confidence  forever.  And  my  people  shall* 
abide  in  safe  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting 
places."  60  the  scene  changes  from  a 
desolate,  ruined  world  to  one  of  happy 
homes,  of  peace  and  plenty.  But  the  signifi- 
cant part  of  that  passage  is  the  closing 
word:  ''Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters."  The  hope  of  relief,  of  change  from 
the  desolation  and  despair  of  a  ruined  world 
to  the  joy  and  peace  of  a  restored  social 
order,  is  in  the  number  of  sowers  who  go 
forth  to  sow,  not  choosing  too  carefully 
their  ground,  nor  limiting  too  warily  their 
hours  of  effort,  nor  looking  too  eagerly  for 
results,  but  sowing  ceaselessly  and  every- 
where. What  the  poor,  ruined  world  of  our 
day  needs  is  a  great  company  of  sowers, 
content  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  here  in 
our  own  dty  and  country,  in  distant  lands, 
all  over  the  world,  in  home  and  school  and 
workshop  and  oflice,  by  word*  and  deed  and 
every  sort  of  kindly  and  personal  influence, 
going  forth  to  sow,  content  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  faith  and  hope  afid  love,  leaving  all 
thought  of  results  to  the  patient,  loving 
watchfulness  of  the  God  of  life,  who  brings 
the  harvest,  and  out  of  our  sowing  will 
surely  in  his  own  good  time  and  way  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  life  etemaL 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION' 

The  Late  Biahop  Jamxb  W.  Bashfobd,  Pekin,  China 


But  speaking  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up 
into  him  in  cXl  things,  which  is  the  head, 
even  Cfcri«t.— Eph.  4:15. 

Wi  wish  to  show^  this  afternoon,  the  re- 
lation between  education  and  Ghristianitj. 
Our  fandamental  proposition  is  that  educa- 
tion, when  logically  or  consistently  devel- 
oped, leads  to  Christianity.  This  thesis  will 
become  dear  by  a  comparison  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  modem  educators  with  the  elements 
of  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  our  text.  The 
eorrespondence  between  the  key  words  which 
mark  the  tendency  of  modem  culture  and 
the  words  of  the  text  is  so  close  that  the 

• 

first  perception  of  this  analogy  startled  me. 
I  thought  this  literal  correspondence  could 
be  only  verbal.  Further  reflection  con- 
vinces me  that  the  analogy  arises  from  an 
identity  of  aim  and  not  from  a  mere  exter- 
nal resemblance.  Trae  education  is  only  a 
lower  form  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is 
the  higher  education. 

I.  Truth:  The  first  key  word  in  educa- 
tion is  "science."  Colhpare  the  course  of 
study  in  any  college  to-day  with  the  courses 
at  Oxford  or  Bologna  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  you  will  see  that  almost  every  ad- 
dition to  the  old  curriculum  has  been  made 
in  the  department  of  natural  science.  By 
science,  teachers  do  not  mean  a  body  of 
scattered  and  unrelated  facts.  Science  does 
not  exist  until  the  facts  are  classified,  cor- 
related, and  built  up  into  an  organic  system. 
Science  not  only  enables  us  to  know  facts, 
but  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  them, 
and  from  their  known  laws  to  predict  the 
future.  Our  knowledge  of  electricity  well 
illustrates  our  meaning.  Electrical  science 
is  in  its  infancy.  The  objection  to  the  use 
of  electricity  is  that  we  do  not  understand 
its  nature  sufficiently  always  to  control  it  or 
to  foresee  its  results.  There  is,  however,  a 
vast  difference  between  our  knowledge  of 
electricity,  by  which  we  perform  some  of  the 
miracles  of  modem  civilization,  and  the 
wild  dread  of  this  terrible  agent  which 
filled  the  Indian's  heart  when  he  saw  its 
destructive  tendencies.  When,  therefore, 
the  facts  bearing  on  any  subject  become  so 
intelligible  that  we  can  understand  the  phi- 
losophy of  that  power  and  predict  its  re- 


sults, we  have  a  science  relating  to  that 
subject. 

Now,  the  exact  correspondent  of  the  word 
"science"  in  the  physical  realm  is  the  word 
"trath"  in  the  spiritual  kingdom.  Trath  is 
more  than  a  mere  fact,  or  series  of  un- 
related facts.  It  is  systematized  knowledge 
of  spiritual  phenomena.  The  facts  of  the 
spiritual  realm  are  correlated  so  that  they 
become  intelligible,  so  that  you  understand 
their  philosophy,  and  from  them  can  pre- 
dict certain  results.  Just  as  the  savage  is 
afraid  of  electricity  and  is  its  slave,  beeause 
he  knows  simply  the  fact  that  it  kills,  but 
does  not  understand  its  possibilities  of  help- 
fulness, so  the  unconverted  man  is  afraid 
of  the  Bible  and  does  not  enjoy  spiritual 
conversation,  because  he  sees  simply  the 
isolated  facts  of  restriction  and  punish- 
ment, but  has  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  a  Christian. 
He  no  more  comprehends  how  truth  can 
make  him  free  than  the  Indian  understands 
how  electricity  outspeeds  the  winds  in  per- 
forming his  errands  for  him.  Truth,  there- 
fore, is  spiritual  science,  while  science  is 
truth  in  regard  to  the  material  world.  Thus 
the  highest  characteristic  of  modem  educa- 
tion is  the  first  requisite  of  Christianity. 
The  science  of  which  modem  education  is 
continually  speaking  is  nothing  less  than  the 
lower  form  of  that  truth  about  which  the 
gospel  is  forever  telling  us. 

Tmth,  however,  is  greater  than  science. 
It  embraces  all  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual  world.  A 
true  child  of  Ood  is  always  anxious  to  learn 
what  his  heavenly  Father  is  doing  or  has 
done  in  the  material  world.  A  true  definition 
of  science  would  make  it  identical  with 
truth.  Science  should  embrace  a  knowledge 
of  man,  of  his  origin  and  destiny,  and  of 
the  forces  that  are  above  man,  as  well  as  the 
powers  below  him.  Qo  long  as  modem 
science  remains  engrossed  with  the  mastery 
of  material  phenomena  it  embraces  only  the 
lower  part  of  truth.  But  why  should  the 
student  be  eager  to  learn  all  about  the 
natural  history  of  bugs  and  worms  and 
shut  his  mind  against  the  higher  knowledge 
of  the  human  soul  and  of  Godf    The  Greek 


sFrom  Th*  Demand  for  OhriH,  Methodist  Book  Concern,   New  York.     Sermon  presehed  belom 
the  itadenU  of  Ohio  Weeleyan  University,  1891. 
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motto  was,  "Enow  thyself."  The  Boxnans 
finally  reaehed  the  eonyictxon  that  the  high- 
est study  of  mankind  is  man.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  one  of  the  most  profound  speeches 
he  ever  delivered,  utters  these  weighty 
sentences: 

"The  earliest  and  most  intelleetnal  want 
of  our  human  nature  is  the  knowledge  of 
its  origin,  its  duty,  and  its  destiny.  Before 
man  Imows  of  his  origin  and  his  duty,  he 
knows  that  he  is  to  £e.  Then  comes  the 
most  urgent  and  solemn  demand  for  light 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  anxious  brood- 
ings  of  the  human  soul:  'If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  Uve  again  f  That  question  nothing 
but  Gk>d  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  can 
solve.  Beligion  does  solve  it  and  teaches 
every  man  that  he  is  to  live  again,  and  that 
the  duties  of  this  life  have  reference  to  the 
life  which  is  to  come.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
effort  of  the  great  and  the  good  has  ever 
been  to  sancti^  human  knowledge,  to  bap- 
tize learning  into  Christianity." 

Surely,  if  we  maintain  the  scientific  spirit, 
if  we  keep  our  minds  open  to  all  knowledge 
concerning  the  physical  realm,  we  will  not 
be  less  eager  to  acquire  this  higher  knowl- 
edge concerning  man  and  the  powers  that  are 
above  him.  iDo  you  not  see,  therefore,  how 
the  logical  and  consistent  cultivation  of  the 
scientific  spirit  brings  the  soul  face  to  face 
with  spiritual  phenomena  and  with  Godf 
Do  you  not  see  how  this  aspiration  of  the 
soul  after  science  finds  its  larger  and  fuller 
expression  in  the  desire  of  the  Ohristian 
for  truth? 

II.  Speaking:  Secondly,  modem  educa- 
tion aims  to  be  practical  The  young  people 
who  are  crowding  this  university  are  not 
pursuing  knowledge  simply  for  its  own  sake. 
You  are  not  studying  simply  for  a  degree. 
Ton  are  seeking  knowledge  that  you  may 
use  it  in  after  life.  One  of  the  marked 
changes  in  modem  education  is  the  prac- 
tical east  which  it  has  taken  under  the  pres- 
sure of  these  busy  days.  You  remember 
that  one  of  our  trustees,  President  Hayes, 
has  desired  that  we  establish  schools  of 
Applied  Science  on  the  Barnes  property. 
Why  does  he  wish  this  addition  to  our  al- 
ready crowded  curriculum  f  Because  he  sees 
that  the  education  of  the  twentieth  century 
must  be  practical.  Bacon  said:  ''Teach 
your  children  when  young  that  which  they 
will  practise  when  old";  and  Bacon's  idea 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  modem  education.  The  attack 
apoB  the  classics  has  been  due  to  the  false 


ndtion  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
does  not  fit  young  people  for  the  duties  of 
modem  life.  Under  the  force  of  thia  at- 
tack, one  of  the  oldest  universities  in 
America  has  so  modified  her  cunieulum  that 
a  young  man  may  receive  the  degree  of  A.B. 
without  even  learning  the  Greek  alphabet. 
The  reply  to  this  attack  must  not  consist  in 
the  lofty  disdain  of  the  practical  tendencies 
of  modem  culture.  We  must  do  as  the 
universities  of  Germany  have  done.  We 
must  show  by  actual  test  that  the  discipline 
of  three  or  four  years  in  the  classics  win 
better  develop  all  of  the  faculties  of  the 
young  man  and  will  make  him  more  success- 
ful in  the  straggles  of  modem  life  than  an 
equal  number  of  years  spent  in  any  other 
subject.  This  demand  for  practical  eduea- 
tion  has  given  rise  to  innumerable  technical 
and  professional  schools.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  maiked  characteristics  of  our  modem 
life. 

Now,  this  distinguishing  trait  of  modem 
culture  is  identical  with  one  of  the  highest 
characteristics  of  Christianity.  Paul  is  not 
content  that  he  should  simply  know  the 
truth.  In  his  statement  of  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  life,  he  demands  that  we  diall 
speak  the  truth,  that  we  shall  use  it  con- 
stantly for  our  own  upbuilding  and  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  neighbors.  If  Christian- 
ity were  simply  or  predominantly  a  system 
of  truth,  it  would  be  the  light  of  men  and 
not  the  life  of  men.  But  one  of  the  most 
marked  traits  of  Christianity  is  the  emphasis 
which  it  lays  upon  conduct  as  over  against 
mere  abstract  knowledge.  We  may  be,  in 
the  language  of  John  Wesley,  "almost  as 
orthodox  as  the  devil  and  yet  no  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Christianity  does  not 
despise  doctrine.  It  is  the  truth.  It  is  the 
light  of  men.  But  it  is  emphatically  some- 
thing more  than  the  trath.  It  is  the  life 
of  men.  So  the  modem  Church  has  been 
laying  less  and  less  stress  upon  creeds  and 
more  and  more  stress  upon  conduct.  We 
do  not,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall,  identify 
Christianity  with  morality.  Christianity  is 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  But 
Christianity  in  modem  times  has  embodied 
itself  as  never  before  in  good  works,  in  the 
founding  of  colleges,  in  the  establishment 
of  benevolent  institutions,  in  the  populariza- 
tion of  knowle*dge,  in  the  modification  of 
government,  and  in  missionary  efforts  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  for  the  conversion  of 
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the  world.  No  candid  Btndent  of  modern 
history  ean  glance  at  the  Christian  Church 
for  a  moment  without  admitting  that  she 
is  not  only  touching  the  intellect  but  calling 
out  the  noblest  activities  of  humanity.  Do 
you  not  see,  therefore,  how  this  second 
aspiration  of  modem  culture  finds  its  high- 
est expression  in  the  Christian  lifef 

We  may  go  further  and  say  that  no  man 
who  is  truly  practical  can  fail  to  be  a 
Christian.  The  world  points  to  a  man  who 
has  acquired  an  education  and  then  mastered 
a  profession  and  then  secured  a  good  posi- 
tion in  his  profession  as  the  embodiment  of 
practical  wisdom.  Whyf  Because  by  slow 
and  careful  preparation  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  highest  success.  He  has 
fulfilled  the  eonditions  by  which  he  may 
secure  a  competency  and  large  influence  for 
the  next  half  century.  The  world  points  to 
a  man  who,  by  business  sagacity,  already 
has  established  a  successful  trade  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  large  fortune  as  a  still 
higher  example  of  practical  wisdom.  Whyf 
Because  he  has  already  secured  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  make  himself  and  fam- 
ily comfortable  for  life.  A  man  who 
denies  himself  in  the  present  and  either  cul- 
tivates the  talents  or  secures  the  fortune 
which  win  make  him  comfortable  for  the 
next  half  century  is,  in  the  conception  of 
our  modem  age,  the  embodiment  of  prac- 
tical wisdom.  But  if  practical  wisdom  de- 
mands that  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  for 
comfort  during  the  next  fifty  years  of  our 
lives,  does  it  not  also  demand  that  we  shall' 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  highest  blessedness 
and  usefulness  during  the  next  fifty  thou- 
sand years  of  our  lives  f  Our  practical  wis- 
dom is  too  short-sighted.  It  does  not  fully 
recognize  man's  possibilfETes.  That  man  who 
has  acquired  fame  and  fortune  for  his 
world,  but  who  has  not  enriched  his  soul, 
'and  who  must,  therefore,  enter  upon  his 
eternal  career  as  a  beggar,  has  not  shown 
the  highest  practical  wisdom.  If,  there- 
fore, your  desire  for  practical  preparation 
for  life  leads  you  to  deny  yourself  and  to 
study  hard  for  five  or  ten  years  in  order  that 
you  may  be  comfortable  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  your  fellow  men  for  the  next 
half  century,  will  not  the  same  practical 
tendency  ur^  you  with  infinitely  more  force 
to  make  yourself  rich  toward  God,  to  lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  useful  4nd  blest  dur- 


ing the  uncounted  millenniums  that  are 
before  youf  Do  you  not  see,  therefore^  that 
in  view  of  immortality  and  man's  infinite 
possibilities,  this  aspiration  for  practical 
wisdom  secures  its  full  expression  only  in 
the  Christian  lifef 

III.  Grow:  The  third  byword  in  educa- 
tion is  "growth."  Education  aims  at  some- 
thing more  than  knowledge  or  skill.  Every 
noble  university  has  a  higher  motto  than 
science,  or  art.  In  fact,  the  very  word  "edu- 
cate" points  to  a  loftier  ideal  than  either  the 
maste^  of  the  truth  or  the  use  of  that  truth 
for  securing  material  gain.  Education  means 
the  drawing  out  or  leading  out  of  all  our 
faculties.  It  aims  at  the  development  of  the 
personality  of  the  student.  Somebody  has 
said  that  if  you  put  a  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  of  a  log  on  a  Western  prairie  and  a  young 
Garfield  on  the  other  end,  you  have  the  ele- 
ments of  a  college.  You  have  matured  man- 
hood striving  to  develop  character  in  the 
youth.  The  development  of  character  should 
be  the  real  aim  of  every  university.  Magni- 
ficent libraries,  costly  museums,  splendid 
buildings,  a  large  corps  of  teachers — ^these 
are  all  means  to  an  end.  These  may  aU  exist 
and  the  university  fail  of  its  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  real  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  the  teachers,  and  if  the  touch 
of  these  teachers  develops  that  nobility  in  the 
students,  then  the  university  has  reached  its 
goal  and  is  sending  forth  its  finest  product* 
Arnold  of  Bugby,  Mary  Lyons,  Horace 
Mann,  and  men  connected  with  this  univer- 
sity have  been  great  teachers  because  they 
have  had  the  power  to  inspire  in  the  hearts 
of  young  people  by  personal  example  and 
sympathy  to  realize  that  ideaL  Some  of 
you  have  heard  the  deans  of  law  and 
medical  schools,  in  delivering  the  diplomas 
to  the  graduates,  tell  them  that  knowledge 
is  not  the  chi^f  end  of  education.  They  have 
solemnly  urged  graduates  to  nse  their 
knowledge  for  the  upbuilding  of  society  and 
the  perfection  of  their  own  characters.  Even 
these  secular  schools  recognize  that  there  is 
something  deeper  and  loftier  in  education 
than  knowledge  or  skill.  So  they  aim  to 
impress  upon  their  students  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  right  motives,  or  noble  eonduet. 
The  criticism  which  the  Boman  Ctttholie 
Church  is  hurling  with  such  tremendous 
force  against  our  common  school  system  is 
that  it  has  divorced  religious  culture  from 
the  training  of  the  intellect.    Tliey  say  truly 
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that  edneation  can  not  be  complete  which 
gives  skill  to  the  hand  and  knowledge  to  the 
brain,  bat  neglects  to  give  training  to  the 
conscience.  I  am  sure,  that,  if  our  system 
is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  add  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  intellect,  the  training  of  the 
heart,  and  the  cnltivation  of  the  hand.  Ed- 
acation  can  not  be  complete  and  can  not 
satisfy  the  hnman  sonl  until  it  secures 
growth  in  character  as  well  as  skill  in 
asing  knowledge. 

Bo  yon  not  see  that  this  third  aspiration 
of  education  is  identical  with  the  aim  of  the 
Christian  Ohurchf  The  American  school- 
house  has  been  simply  the  primary  depart- 
ment in  which  our  children  have  been 
trained  for  their  earthly  duties.  The  Amer- 
ican Sunday-schools  and  churches  and 
colleges  are  the  true  high  schools  of  the 
land,  in  which  the  chUdren  are  securing 
that  development  of  character  which  alone 
can  make  them  worthy  citizens  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic  and  of  the  republic  of  God. 
Do  you  not  see,  therefore,  how  the  secular 
school  blossoms  out  into  the  Church,  how  ed- 
ucation blossoms  out  into  Christianity?  So 
we  repeat,  true  education  is  a  lower  form  of 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  the  higher 
education. 

Notice  also  that  this  conception  of  educa- 
tion, which  demands  growth  upon  our  part, 
and  adopts  as  its  chief  end  the  development 
of  character,  is  utterly  impossible  from  a 
materialistic  point  of  view.  How  impotent 
is  the  demand  of  the  materialist,  that  we 
shall  surpass  our  ancestors,  after  he  has 
assured  us  that  we  are  simply  the  product 
of  fqirces  which  have  gone  on  before  I 
What  a  mockery  is  his  demand  that  we  shall 
overcome  our  env^onment,  ^nd/  ftriumph 
over  our  dlfl^ulties,  when  he  has  already 
taught  us  that  we  are  simply  the  product 
of  our  environment!  What  inspiration 
would  there  have  been  to  a  Shakespeare  or 
a  Descartes  to  transcend  his  age,  and  to 
give  laws  to  generations  yet  unborn,  if  these 
men  had  once  thoroughly  believed  that  they 
were  simply  the  impotent  products  of  the 
forces  gone  on  before  f  A  United  States 
senator  once  visited  the  birthplace  of  Patrick 
Henry.  As  ho  stept  out  of  the  car  and 
gazed  upon  the  lofty  mountains,  he  ex- 
claimed with  deBght:  ''No  wonder  Henry 
was  such  an  orator.  These  mountains  could 
not  have  produced  a  type^of  eloquence  less 


sublime  than  his.''  An  Old  fanner  at  the 
station  replied,  "These  mountains  have  been 
here  a  long  time,  stranger,  but  they  have 
not  produced  another  Patrick  Henry." 
Patrick  Henry  was  not  the  product  of  his 
physical  environment.  It  was  the  lofty  soul 
within  him  which  spoke  in  sublime  eloquence. 
Christianity  does  not  come  to  man  with  the 
discouraging  declaration  that  he  at  best 
is  only  an  animal,  and  then  make  the  im- 
potent demand  that  he  shall  grow  into  a 
Christlike  character.  The  educated  Christian, 
indeed,  is  not  troubled  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  heavenly  Father  has  produced 
the  human  body.  He  does  not  care  whether 
the  heavenly  Father  has  produced  man  by 
the  method  of  evolution  or  of  direct  cre- 
ation. But  he  is  sure  that  Gtod  has  breathed 
into  the  human  soul,  and  that  man  has  be- 
come a  living  spirit.  So  the  Church  de- 
mands growth  into  a  Ohristlike  character, 
and  presents  as  the  rational  ground  of  that 
demand  man's  divine  origin  and  his  lofty 
destiny.  Do  you  not  see  how  this  aspiration 
of  education  for  the  development  of  a  higher 
character  upon  the  part  of  children  than 
their  ancestors  possest,  or  their  environ- 
ments would  produce,  finds  infinite  scope,  if 
we  are  the  children  of  the  living  Godf 

The  wonderful  sphinx  of  Egypt  has  an 
animal  body  ending  with  a  striking  human 
face.  These  old  Egyptians  were  sufficiently 
prophetic  to  believe  that  the  animal  nature 
might  be  developed  into  human  nature.  Back 
of  Egyptian  art,  indeed,  was  a  more  bar- 
barous art  in  which  the  human  body  ended 
with  an  animal  face.  Modem  materialism 
has  returned  to  this  degraded  form  of  art, 
and  adopted  it  as  its  philosophy  of  life. 
Only  as  we  believe  that  man  was  originally 
created  by  God,  only  as  we  believe  with  the 
ancient  prophet  that  ''the  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  only  as  we  see 
Christ  taking  out  human  nature  np  into 
his  divine  nature,  and  expanding  it  into  a 
godlike  humanity,  and  tiins  showing  onr 
divine  capacity-— only  by  such  faith  can  we 
gather  the  impulse  and  inspiration  which 
will  enable  us  to  grow  up  into  Christ  our 
living  Head. 

IV.  In  All  Things:  We  have  thus 
found  the  science  of  the  schools  blossoming 
out  into  the  truth  of  the  gospels,  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  modem  culture  blossom- 
ing into  the  divine  life  of  the  Christian,  the 
development   of   character   whidi    all   best 
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schools  aiip  at  finding  its  highest  expression 
in  the  growth  of  man  into  the  image  of 
the  Father.  But  there  is  one  other,  the 
fourth,  characteristic  of  modem  education. 
One  other  word  has  often  been  on  the  lips 
of  the  teachers  of  this  generation.  I  have 
myself  used  it  this  afternoon  again  and 
again.  One  of  the  most  influential  teachers 
of  modern  English  has  been  Matthew  Ar- 
nold. He  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system  of  that  country.  His  belief 
was  that  modem  education  did  not  need 
more  science,  more  art,  more  growth  up- 
ward, so  much  as  it  needed  more  of  breadth 
and  refinement.  His  watchword  was  "cul- 
ture"; by  which  he  meant  the  discipline  of 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  all.  He  was  forever 
preaching  to  us  that  these  could  come  only 
by  the  harmonious  blending  of  various  forms 
of  education.  No%  this  broadest  and  latest 
aspiration  of  modem  education  finds  its  full 
expression  only  in  the  holiness  which  the 
Bible  enjoins  upon  us.  Matthew  Arnold 
must  have  felt  unconsciously  that  his  desire 
was  in  some  measure  voiced  by  Christ;  for 
despite  all  his  doctrinal  skepticism  he  was 
forever  coming  back  to  the  Bible  as,  in  his 
judgment,  the  best  instrument  for  securing 
that  breadth  of  culture  which  he  craved. 

Now,  turn  to  the  text  and  you  will  find 
the  idea  which  Matthew  Arnold  expresses  by 
the  word  "culture"  here  exprest  by  the  two 
words  "all  things."  We  are  not  simply  to 
grow  up  into  Christ  intellectually.  We  are 
not  simply  to  have  our  souls  made  obedient 
to  the  divine  will,  whUe  our  intellects  re- 
main untouched  by  the  divine  light.  Least 
of  all  are  we  to  have  our  emotions  quickened 
while  the  intellect  remains  untouched  and 
the  win  unsubdued  by  Christ.  Christianity 
is  the  opening  of  the  whole  mind  to  Christ, 
the  entire  subjection  of  the  will  to  him  and 
the  quickening  of  all  our  emotions  through 
him.  Holiness  means,  as  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  implies^  wholeness,  or  complete- 
ness in  God.  It  is  the  development  of  every 
faculty  to  its  highest  power  and  its  devo- 
tion to  its  highest  use.  We  have  heard 
people  talking  about  holiness  who  seem  to 
be  "sanctified  in  spots."  They  have  con- 
secrated some  part  of  their  nature  fully  to 
Christ.  But  practically  they  know  little  of 
the  breadth  and  sweep  of  consecration  im- 
plied in  this  word  'holiness."  How  infinitely 
CSirist   lifts   up    and  tranaforma   Matthew 


Arnold's  idea  of  culture  in  the  loftiest  com- 
mand which  was  ever  given  the  human  soul 
-^'Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  aa  your 
Fatlier  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  I"  How 
marvelously  Paul  widens  and  expands  this 
aspiration  of  modem  culture  in  his  prayer 
that  we  may  be  "filled  with  all  the  fulnesB 
of  God  I"  I  no  more  understand  how  this 
poor,  puny,  finite  nature  is  to  be  filled  with 
all  the  fulness  of  the  infinite  God  than  I 
understand  how  the  Atlantic  ocean  can  be 
crowded  into  a  pint  cup.  But  this  is  the 
inspired  prayer  in  our  behalf.  Do  you  not 
see  that  the  culture  after  which  modem  edu- 
cation is  aspiring  finds  infinite  enlargement 
in  the  holiness  of  the  gospels  f  Can  we  as 
earnest  students  be  seeking  the  largest,  the 
broadest,  the  best-rounded  development  of 
our  mental  natures,  and  yet  be  content  to 
leave  the  imagination  unchastened,  the  heart 
uncultivated,  the  spiritual  faculties  palsied 
by  our  lack  of  a  Christian  lifef  Ton  have 
seen  certain  persons  suffering  from  the 
rickets — an  abnormal  development  of  the 
head  or  of  one  shoulder,  while  the  rest  of 
^e  body  is  puny  and  dwarfed.  We  almost 
turn  away  with  a  shudder  from  the  sight  of 
a  person  with  this  physical  deformity.  But 
if  by  some  divine  enlightenment  we  could 
see  our  inner  natures,  how  many  of  us  would 
be  found  suffering  from  the  spiritual  rickets, 
the  mental  nature  abnormally ,  developed, 
while  the  spiritual  facilities  are  dwarfed  and 
dying.  I  am  sure  that  a  genuine  and 
candid  aspiration  after  culture  can  only  end 
by  bringing  us  to  him  who  was  the  only 
perfect  Man,  and  leading  us  through  him  to 
be  transfbrmed  into  the  image  Of  onr 
heavenly  Father. 

V.  Into  Him:  We  have  now  found  the 
science  of  the  schools  blossoming  out  Into 
the  trath  of  the  gospels;  the  art  of  the 
schools  developing  into  the  life  of  the 
Christian;  the  aim  of  the  schools  for  char- 
acter finding  its  satisfaction  only  in  that 
divine  love  which  forms  the  image  of  Christ 
within  our  hearts;  the  culture  of  the  schools 
leading  our  hearts  to  pant  after  the  holiness 
of  the  gospel.  But  Paul  could  not  dose  his 
portrayal  of  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
life,  without  bringing  ns  to  Christ  him- 
self, which  is  the  fifth  point  in  onr  dis- 
cussion. So  his  exhortation  demands  not 
simply  tmth,  not  simply  the  nse  of  trath^ 
not  simply  growth  in  all  things,  but  growth 
into  him  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ. 
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Here  Christianitj  steps  distinctly  beyond  our 
human  systems  of  education.  And  yet  it 
only  transcends  and  does  not  violate  their 
laws.  Nay,  I  may  say  that  this  process  by 
which  Paul  recognizes  that  our  development 
must  come  through  union  with  the  super- 
natural finds  its  strict  analogy  in  every 
lower  kingdom  and  in  education  itself.  The 
supernatural  element  in  the  gospels  is  not  a 
stumbling-block  to  reason.  It  is^  ratheri 
RU  inspiration  to  humanity.  The  mineral 
kingdom  has  no  power  to  lift  itself  into  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  miracle  of  inor- 
ganic nature  is  performed  and  dead  chem- 
ical elements  lying  in  the  earth  beneath  our 
feet  are  transformed  into  the  beauty  of  the 
lUy  and  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  only  when 
the  living  seed  reaches  down  into  this  min- 
eral kingdom  and  takes  up  these  dead  ele- 
ments and  transforms  them  into  living  mat- 
ter. So  the  vegetable  has  no  power  to  lift 
itself  into  the  animal  kingdom.  Vegetable 
matter  becomes  transformed  into  animal 
tissue  and  enters  upon  a  higher  life  only  aM 
some  living  animal  reaches  down  and  takes 
up  the  vegetable  and  by  some  magic  power 
of  assimilation  transforms  it  into  bone  and 
muscle.  So  also  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  education  only  as 
the  parent  or  teacher  or  older  companions 
reach  down  and  quicken  the  capacity  for 
knowledge  in  the  child  through  their  higher 
intelligence.  Every  student  in  this  univer- 
sity can  master  the  problem  of  gravitation 
after  Newton  has  once  discovered  the  law 
and  has  told  it  to  others  and  others  have  ex- 
plained it  to  us.  'But  not  one  student  in  a 
million  would  have  been  able  to  discover  the 
law  until  this  higher  intelligence  had 
grasped  it  and  brought  it  into  contact  with 
our  less  regal  powers.  Take  the  brightest 
child  in  this  city  and  shut  it  off  in  its 
infancy  from  all  contact  with  other  minda; 
leave  it  to  unfold  by  its  own  inherent  power ; 
let  no  intelligence  reach  down  from  above 
to  lift  it  up  to  a  higher  platform;  let  no 
human  being  teach  that  child  to  speak;  let 
no  human  mind  communicato  with  that 
child's  mind — despite  all  its  native  energy 
that  child  will  remain  almost  as  ignorant  as 
an  idiot.  Education  consists  of  a  higher 
intelligence,  touching  and  quickening  lower 
intelligences,  lifting  them  up  to  its  higher 
platform,    and    showing   them   its   broader 

visions. 
Now,  arc  we  egotistical  enough  to  think 


that  there  are  no  powers  in  this  universe 
above  manf  Standing  face  to  face  with  the 
manifestations  of  power  in  a  thousand 
worlds  aside  from  this  globe  upon  which  we 
live,  witnessing  as  we  do  the  manifestations 
of  a  wisdom  which  infinitely  transcends  our 
own,  are  we  ready  to  maintain  that  there  is 
no  higher  wisdom  and  no  greater  power  in 
this  world  than  that  possest  by  manf  No, 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  reverent  enough 
here  this  afternoon  to  say  that  man  is  face 
to  face  even  in  the  physical  universe  with 
some  strange  Power  which  infinitely  tran- 
scends his  own.  If  this  is  true,  how  are  we 
to  advance  to  the  higher  platform  occupied 
by  these  higher  intelligences  except  by  the 
same  process  by  which  the  forces  of  each 
lower  kingdom  are  lifted  up  and  become 
possessors  of  the  kingdom  above  themt 
This  is  exactly  what  was  done  in  the  in- 
carnation. Here  Christ  stooped  to  our  human 
nature,  lifted  it  up  and  expanded  it  into 
something  of  his  own  proportions.  Here  ia 
just  the  difference  between  Christianity  and 
morality.  Morality,  so  far  as  it  is  consis- 
tent, is  an  effort  on  man's  part  to  lift  him- 
self to  the  heights  of  spiritual  achievement 
by  his  own  unaided  effort.  As  well  might 
the  savage  attempt  to  lift  himself  by  hia 
own  unaided  effort  to  the  highest  eiviliza- 
tion;  as  well  might  the  animal  attempt  to 
lift  its  instinct  and  brute  intelligence  up  to 
the  higher  intelligence  of  man ;  as  well  might 
the  chemical  elements  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom attempt  to  organize  themselves  and 
burst  forth  into  the  fragrance  of  the  Uly 
and  the  beauty  of  the  rose  as  for  man  by 
his  unaided  effort  to  attempt  to  lift  himself 
to  the  divine  perfection  which  Christ  has 
eoijoined  upon  us. 

Human  culture  is  a  tree  lifting  its  head 
toward  the  stars,  but  at  last  falling  back 
in  impotence  to  the  earth.  Human  culture 
is  a  mountain  lifting  its  brow  high  into  the 
heaven,  but  never  touching  the  world  above 
it  and  always  remaining  rooted  in  the  earth. 
Human  culture  is  the  eagle  soaring  toward 
the  sun,  but  with  failing  wing  and  droop- 
ing spirit  returning  to  earth  again.  Human 
culture  is  a  cloud  lifting  itself  apparently 
above  the  earth,  beyond  the  tree-tops,  be- 
yond the  mountains,  beyond  the  region  which 
birds  can  reach,  until  at  last  it  seems  as  if 
it  would  float  away  to  another  world,  but 
never  escaping  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
falling  back  in  broken  drops  upon  the  earth 
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again.  Human  enltnre  ia  a  ladder  reaehing 
np  toward  heaven,  bat  however  high  it 
reaches,  never  resting  its  top  against  the 
foundations  of  the  heavenly  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  ladder  flung  out  from  the  gate 
of  heaven,  its  top  fastened  securely  to  the 
heavenly  battlements,  its  lower  rounds 
tonehing  the  earth;  and  on  this  ladder,  as 


on  the  ladder  of  Jacob's  early  vision,  the 
angels  of  the  Lord  are  ascending  and  d»> 
seending.  Christ  brings  to  our  struggling 
souls  the  power  of  a  higher  kingdom  and 
thus  becomes  the  Head  of  a  new  humanity. 
''But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow 
up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ." 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 

A  WONDERFUL  GIFT 


Would  you  like  to  hear  a  true  "once  upon 
a  time"  story  about  a  very  real  little  girl, 
who  received  a  wonderful  giftf  When  this 
little  girl  grew  up  she  wrote  books,  and  this 
is  how  she  tells  the  story: 

''Almost  my  first  distinct  memory  is  con- 
nected with  a  bird.  I  found  a  woodpecker 
lying  on  the  grass  beneath  a  cherry  tree.  I 
could  not  understand  why  he  did  not  fly 
with  the  birds  flocking  over  the  fruit;  I 
spread  his  wings  and  tossed  him  through 
the  air,  but  he  only  fell  to  the  ground.  Then 
I  noticed  that  his  kind  were  all  flying  from 
the  tree-tops  and  high  places,  so  I  carried 
him  upstairs  and  launched  him  from  a 
window.  He  fell  as  before.  Then  I  thought 
perhaps  he  was  hungry;  I  took  him  to  the 
garden,  pried  open  his  beak,  and  stuffed  him 
with  green  gooseberries,  but  still  he  would 
not  fly.  In  complete  discouragement,  I  sat 
on  the  front  steps  with  the  bird  in  my  lap, 
wondering  what  I  could  do  to  help  him.  My 
father  passed,  so  I  began  asking  questions. 
That  morning  I  learned  a  new  word;  I  had 
not  known  'dead'  before.  Father  very  care- 
fully explained  that  he  never  permitted 
robins,  orioles,  or  any  song  bird  to  be  killed, 
but  that  woodpeckers  made  no  music,  while 
they  carried  away  distressingly  large  quanti- 
ties of  fruit.  It  was  then  that  I  made  my 
flrst  business  proposition:  'If  you  will  make 
the  boys  stop  shooting  woodpeckers,  I  will 
not  eat  another  cherry.  The  birds  may  have 
all  of  mineu' 

"My  father  said  that  was  a  bargain.  I 
never  before  noticed  that  cherries  were  so 
big,  so  red,  so  tempting,  while  it  seemed  that 
all  of  our  family,  helpers,  and  friends  spent 
most  of  their  time  offering  them  to  me.  Our 
cook  almost  broke  my  heart  by  baking  a 
little  cherry  pie  in  a  scalloped  tart-pan  for 
me.  I  could  not  say  a  word,  but  I  put  my 
hands  behind  me  and  backed  away  from 


that  awful  temptation  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  At  that  point  my  mother  intervened. 
She  said  she  had  decided  that  we  had  cher- 
ries enough  for  all  of  our  needs  and  for 
the  birds  as  well,  so  she  gave  me  the  pie. 

"It  is  probable  that  this  small  sacrifice  on 
my  part  set  me  to  watching  and  thinking 
about  the  birds,  which  every  day  flashed 
their  bright  colors  and  sang  their  unceasing 
songs  all  over  and  around  us."^ 

But  what  was  the  giftf  you  ask.  Listen 
to  what  she  tells  us  came  to  her  the  next 
year: 

"The  following  year,  one  morning  in  early 
spring,  my  father  called  me  to  him  to  ask 
whether  I  should  like  to  have  as  a  gift  the 
most  beautiful  thing  ever  made  by  man.  Of 
course  I  eagerly  assured  him  that  I  should 
like  it  very  much  indeed.  Then  he  told 
me  that  he  had  something  for  me  even  finer 
and  more  precious  than  anything  man  ever 
had  made  or  ever  could  make:  a  gift 
straight  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  He 
then  proceeded  formally  to  present  me  with 
the  personal  and  indisputable  ownership  of 
each  bird  of  every  description  that  made  its 
home  on  his  land  ...  In  that  hour  I 
was  almost  dazed  with  the  wonder  and  mar- 
vel of  my  gift,  and  to-day,  after  a  lifetime 
of  experience  among  the  birds,  this  gift 
seems  even  more  wonderful  than  it  did 
then."  * 

The  little  girl  took  special  care  of  her 
birds,  and  every  day  she  visited  some  of 
the  nests.  She  tried  to  help  birds  that  were 
hurt,  and  took  care  of  the  babies  that  had 
flown  from  the  trees,  and  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fly  back  again.  Until  she  was 
old  enough  to  go  away  to  the  city  to  school, 
almost  all  her  time  was  spent  wiUi  the  birds, 
until  they  became  so  tame  that  some  of 
them  would  allow  her  to  stroke  their  wings, 
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or  would  even  take  food  from  her  fingers. 
Now  the  "little  bird  woman"  as  she  is 
called,  writes  books  that  are  known  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
world,  too.  Most  of  her  books  are  filled  with 
fltoriea  of  birds,  and  flowers,  and  bees,  and 


butterflies,  and  all  the  things  that  make  up 
the  big  out-of 'doors.  Ever  since  the  time 
when  she  gave  her  cherries  to  the  birds,  the 
birds  and  all  their  friends  have  helped  her, 
to  repay  her  for  her  care  and  kindness  to 
them. 
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Hbkby  B.  Fancheb,  D 

lAves  That  Talk — Dorcas, 
Roosevelt 

(Acts  9:36,  39) 


It  is  a  common  saying  that  money  talks. 
It  is  true.  It  talks  of  power,  position, 
possessions,  pleasures.  It  talks  in  magnificent 
estates  and  a  retinue  of  servants,  in  pala- 
tial grounds,  fine  yachts,  and  splendid  tour- 
ing cars.  Yes,  money  talks;  but  when  its 
talk  is  of  itself  alone,  it  is  like  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  When  a  man 
who  possesses  money  is  obsessed  with  it, 
when  his  personality  is  merged  in  hia 
money-bags  and  they  do  all  the  talking,  the 
talk  is  bombast.  Its  notes  are  braasy,  its 
utterances  are  hollow. 

It  is  life  that  talks.  Lives  that  have 
done  something  worth  while  talk  most  in- 
terestingly and  entertainingly.  A  life  keyed 
right,  in  harmony  with  Ood's  purpose,  makes 
the  sweetest  music  heard  on  earth. 

How  much  of  a  talker  Dorcas  was  we 
are  not  told,  but  we  are  told  that  she  was 
a  worker.  And  after  she  was  gone  and  her 
voice  was  still,  her  life  talked.  It  spoke 
volumes  of  the  work  of  those  busy  fingers. 
On  you  not  imagine  the  widows  as  they 
showed  the  garments  to  Peter,  making  run-  • 
ning  comments  such  as  these?  ''See  these 
coats.  They  were  made  for  the  boys  in 
the  home  where  the  mother  is  an  invalid. 
Aren't  they  of  fine  material  f  The  boys 
never  had  such  clothes.  6he  wanted  to  sur- 
prize them.  It  will  be  a  surprize."  "And 
that  coat  is  for  a  little  fellow  who  is  losing 
his  eyesight.  Poor  youngster.  How  sorry 
Dorcas  felt  for  him.  She  wanted  him  to  see 
the  bright  color  and  feel  the  soft  cloth 
before  it  was  done,  and  so  she  called  him 
in  and  had'  him  try  it  on.  He  came,  saw  it, 
felt  of  it,  and  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
stroked  her  hand  in  boyish  affection  for  the 
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woman  who  had  thought  enough  of  him  to 
make  him  such  a  coat."  Oh,  how  the  boys 
in  the  village  must  have  loved  this  woman. 
And  then  the  widows  brought  out  the  dresses 
of  all  colors,  finely  handstitched,  beautifully 
embroidered,  evidence  of  her  fine  needle- 
work, exquisite  taste,  and  above  all  of  her 
charitable  spirit.  ''This  waa  what  she  was 
doing  while  with  us,"  said  the  widows: 
"this  is  the  way  she  spent  her  time,  doing 
for  others.  These  were  her  work*  We  do 
not  need  to  talk  about  her.  These  garments 
talk.  They  tell  the^tory."  Peter  thought 
so  and  not  only  raised  her  to  life  but  made 
her  name  immortal.  Her  sweet  charity  will 
be  the  inspiration  of  needle  guilds  and  sew- 
ing circles  to  the  end  of  time.  Her  life 
talks. 

Different  as  is  the  twentieth  century  from 
the  first,  striking  as  is  the  contrast  between 
the  quiet,  retired  life  of  the  provincial 
needlewoman  and  the  world-wide  activities 
of  the  strenuous  American  president,  it  is 
significant  of  each,  Roosevelt  and  Dorcas, 
that  their  lives  talk.  Not  that  Boosevelt's 
voluminous  writings  have  lost  their  interest 
or  charm.  They  are  read  as  never  before. 
Not  that  his  speeches  do  not  still  fire  the 
imagination  with  lofty  ideals,  but  the  force 
and  fire  of  all  he  said  and  all  he  wrote  was 
in  the  man  himself.  The  people  heard  him 
and  followed  him  because  they  believed  in 
him.  The  spirit  of  the  man,  his  zest  for 
life,  his  championship  of  the  right,  his  broad- 
minded  patriotism,  his  sterling  integrity,  his 
robust  manhood,  give  the  real  emphasis  to 
his  words.  The  one  thing  that  gives  lasting 
interest  to  his  name  is  that  he  wedded  life 
to  duty  and  filled  it  with  good  works  done 
from  love  for  mankind.  It  is  this  Christian 
element  in  the  woman,  this  Christian  element 
in  the  man,  that  makes  their  lives  talk  so  in- 
spiringly. 
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This  is  the  one  thought  of  our  diBCOorae — 
Your  life  talks.  Would  you  make  it  talk 
so  that  people  will  gladly  listen  f  Fill  it 
with  things  worth  talking  about.  Make  it 
worth  while  to  the  people  about  you  and 
you  will  find  you  are  making  it  worth  while 


to  yourself.  Catch  the  spirit  of  Doreaa,  yrho 
loved  folks  and  loved  to  do  for  folks.  Oateh 
the  spirit  of  Boosevelt  and  be  a  believer  in 
the  goodness  of  life,  in  truth,  in  justice,  in 
God,  in  a  world  to  be  made  better  by  your 
living  in  it. 
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Christ  at  the  Christinas 
Hearth-side 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  hnock:  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  foiU  come  in  to  him,  and  lotZI  eup 
toUh  him,  and  he  with  me. — ^Bev.  3:20. 

Christmas  is  supremely  the  season  of  the 
hearth-flide.  It  stands  not  only  for  festivity, 
but  for  fireside  festivity.  Nothing  has  quite 
the  same  appeal  at  Christmas  as  the  hearth- 
side;  nowhere  quite  so  appropriate  as  home. 
In  making  preparation  for  the  great  annual 
feast,  in  sending  out  our  invitations  to  our 
guests,  in  getting  ready  for  gala,  game, 
song,  let  us  think  of  the  appeal  of  the  text. 
Let  us  interpret  it  in  this  light:  that  there 
is  one — an  unseen,  yet  very  real  one— seek- 
ing a  place  at  the  festal  board;  asking  to 
be  included  in  all  that  transpires;  request- 
ing a  place  among  the  rest  of  the  guests 
that  are  given  welcome  in  the  Yule-tide 
hour.  Giving  the  plea  this  exposition,  why 
should  we  open  the  door  and  let  Christ  in 
to  our  Christmas  festivity  and  joyf 

I.  Because  his  presence  makes  for  true 
harmony  and  sociability. 

What  is  Christmas  without  sociability  f  It 
is  the  very  essence  of  Christmas.  Christmas 
consists,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  "goodies" 
of  Christmas,  as  in  the  cherishing  of  the 
Christmas  spirit,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
sociability  one  with  the  other.  Scrooge,  we 
know,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Christmas. 
He  is  an  old  kill-joy.  He  is  no  favorite  of 
the  Christmas  circle.  He  breaks  the  spirit 
of  festival,  amiability,  joy.  True  Christmaa 
is  in  the  spirit  of  happy  harmony  and  unity. 
And  it  is  because  Jesus  Christ,  welcomed  to 
the  hearth-side,  will  promote  that  spirit, 
that  we  do  well  to  heed  his  plea  and  let  him 
in.  Whither  he  comes,  harmony,  unity,  must 
prevail.  To  open  the  door,  to  invite  this 
honored  guest,  will  be  to  guarantee  the  true 
harmony  of  the  festive  hour,  and  make  it 
rich  in  the  highest  delights. 


II.  Because  his  presence  will  heighten  true 
joy  and  gladness. 

But  if  I  let  him  in,  asks  one,  will  not 
that  mean  the  banning  of  my  Christmas 
pleasures  f  Will  not  his  coming  kill  the 
merriment,  and  turn  festivity  into  morbidity 
and  melancholyf  Of  some  so-called  pleasures 
this  may  be  true,  but  of  the  purest  pleasures 
it  is  not  true.  What  Christ's  coming  really 
accomplishes  is  the  refinement,  the  deepen- 
ing, the  sanctifying  of  our  pleasures.  He 
heightens  them,  makes  Christmas  joy  more 
worthy  the  name,  and  Christmas  as  Christ- 
mas should  be — ^holily  happy  I  Christ  is  no 
Scrooge.  No  killer  of  the  true  glee  of  the 
Christmas  hour.  What  his  ''coming  in''  will 
mean  will  be  the  enhancement  of  the  true 
festive  joy  and  an  inspiration  of  all  that  is 
truly  radiant  and  happy. 

But  when  Christmas  is  over,  what  thenf 
Dr.  Miller  tells  us  of  a  picture  that  shows 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  terrible  day.  The  crowd  is  gone,  the 
crosses  are  empty,  all  is  silent.  That  was 
all  that  was  left,  says  Miller,  of  the  joy  and 
enthusiasm  of  Palm  Sunday.  And  he  asks, 
is  it  not  much  the  same  with  Christmas? 
Will  not  the  newspapers  resume  their  story 
of  wrong,  greed,  crime,  and  will  not  the  old 
competition,  wrangling,  strife  return  among 
men,  as  if  there  had  been  no  day  of  good- 
will f  How,  he  asks,  can  we  keep  the  Christ- 
mas spirit?  ''By  keeping  the  beautiful 
vision  in  our  life,"  he  replies.  And  I  would 
add  also:  "By  cherishing  the  Christ  spirit 
and  the  Christ  presence  in  the  heart." 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  Christ  as  merely 
a  Christmas  guest:  we  need  to  retain  him 
as  the  guest  of  all  the  year. 


The  Greatest  Name  in  History 

Thou  Shalt  caU  his  name  Jesus:  for  he  sftoIZ 
save  his  people  from  their  «iiis.— Matt. 
1:21. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  nma  the  well-wom 
adage.  ^WeO^  there's  much  in  a  aamew    A 
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name  can  thrill^  or  gladden,  or  depress,  or 
disGOurage,  fill  with  tenderness  or  inflame 
with  the  hottest  indignation.  It  is  more 
than  a  tag.  It  spells  something,  means 
something,  earries  with  it  power,  suggestion, 
influence,  eharaeter.  If  this  be  true  of  but 
ordinary  nomenclature,  how  particularly  true 
of  the  name  of  our  text — the  name,  we  here 
postulate,  as  the  greatest  in  history.  Why 
is  it  the  greatest  name  in  history? 

I.  Because  it  stands  for  the  most  wonder- 
ful character  the  world,  has  ever  known. 

By  an  easy  consent,  Jesus  is  the  unique 
one  of  history.  To  suggest,  even,  that  any- 
one is  greater  would  be  arrogant  in  the  ex- 
treme. Even  the  greatest  acknowledge  his 
superior  greatness,  and  bow  the  knee  in 
accordance  thereto.  No  one  has  ever  wielded 
such  a  unique  charm  as  he;  no  one  has  ever 
incarnated  such  a  wonderful  combination  of 
virtues  and  powers.  He  is  the  marvel  of 
men.  He  is  the  greatest  *'hTeak"  the  world 
has  ever  known.  ''Breaks"  do  occur  some- 
times, when  the  natural  and  the  normal  are 
broken  into,  and  the  exceptional  is  revealed. 
Sometimes  the  average-— in  nature,  astron- 
omy, history — ^is  broken,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary is  seen.  Christ,  if  the  analogy  may 
be  allowed,  is  the  great  ''break"  of  history. 
His  is  the  mightiest  personality  the  world 
has  ever  known.  "His  is  a  name  above  every 
name." 

n.  Because  it  is  the  most  enduring  name 
of  history. 

We  speak  of  the  world's  "immortals." 
Why  "immortal"?  Because  they  have  writ- 
ten their  names  so  deeply  in  history  that, 
when  the  multitude  has  vanished,  theiv 
names  will  still  live  on.  But  how  far  have 
we  to  impute  immortality  to  these  men? 
Not  to  the  degree  that  Christ  is  immortaL 
We  speak  of  Washington  as  an  "immortal" ; 
and  Dickens,  Milton,  Mozart,  Dante,  Turner, 
Petrarch,  Bosetti.  But  is  Christ  an  "im- 
mortal" as  these  menf  Is  his  name  to  be 
linked  in  the  same  breath — ^in  the  same  list? 
Not  so;  for  when  these  names  have  per- 
ished and  have  faded  into  the  limbo  of  other 
days,  here  is  a  name  that  will  outlive  them 
all — and  the  name  is  "Christ."  His  is  the 
-most  enduring  name  of  all  the  days. 

m.  Because  it  stands  for  the  finest  eman- 
cipation the  world  has  ever  known. 

"He  shall  save/'  etc.  Men  have  wrought 
some  wonderful  emancipations,  but  none  so 
wonderful   as   this.     There   have   been   all 


sorts  of  saviors,  salvations,  but  no  one  but 
Christ  has  been  able  to  save  from  sin. 
Bamado,  Spurgeon,  MUller,  saved  children 
from  slavedom  and  degradation;  Booth 
saved  men  from  squalor  and  ruin,  and  Knibb 
from  slavery,  Gough  and  Frances  Willard 
from  the  thraldom  of  drink;  but  only  Christ 
has  saved  from  "sin."  Only  Christ  has  been 
able  to  break  the  power  of  sin  and  to  cancel 
the  sin  in  addition.  This  is  his  prerogative, 
with  which  none  can  share.  Christ's  name 
is  the  supreme  name  of  history,  because  he 
is  the  supreme  emancipator  of  history.  So — 

"May  we  keep  and  ponder  in  our  mind 
fGod's  wondrous  love  in  saving  lost  mankind  1 
Trace  we  the  Babe  who  haUi  retrieved  our 

loss 
From  the  poor  manger  to  the  bitter  cross; 
Tread  in  his  steps,  assisted  by  his  grace 
Till  man's  first  heavenly  state  again  takes 

place." 


ff 


Ehenezer" 

Ebeneser Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 

helped  us. — 1  Bam.  7:12. 

What  an  appropriate  outburst  for  the 
closing  hours  of  the  year!  How  fitting  as 
the  year  ebbs  away  to  take  in  review  all 
God's  goodness,  and  celebrate  it  in  glad- 
some recognition.  Looking  back,  therefore, 
upon  the  past  twelve  months,  what  has  been 
the  nature  of  the  help  that  inspires  such 
recognition?  We  set  up  our  Ebenezer,  in 
token  of  help  that  has  been. 

I.  So  constant,  so  seasonable,  so  sensible. 

One  writer  speaks  of  a  help  that  neu- 
tralizes help;  that  lifts  burdens  instead  of 
inspiring  fresh  strength  to  bear  them;  of 
sheltering,  when  weakening  of  the  storm 
would  have  been  better;  of  indulging  in  too 
much  commiseration,  when  a  stimulus  and  a 
tonic  would  have  been  far  more  judicial. 
There's  a  help  which  is  not  a  sensible  help, 
in  that  it  neutralizes  true  self-help.  As  we 
look  back,  can  we  not  confirm  the  truth  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  word,  as  the  writer  puts 
it :  "God  never  makes  mistakes  such  as  this. 
He  never  fails  us  in  need,  but  he  loves  us 
too  well  ...  to  relieve  us  of  weights  which 
we  need  to  make  our  growth  healthful  and 
vigorous."  Gk>d's  help  has  been  a  sensible 
help.  And  has  it  not  been  always  season- 
able? Perhaps  he  has  driven  us  to  the  last 
moment,  to  the  last  ounce  of  strength,  to 
the  very  last  extremity,  as  with  the  disciples 
on  the  storm-tossed  lake,  but  has  he  failed? 
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Have  we  not  to  raise  our  Ebenezer  for  help 
that's  been  always  in  season? 

^Gk>d  the  strong^  God  the  beneficent, 
God  ever  mindful  in  all  strife  and  strait, 
Who,  for  our  own  good,  makes  the  need 

extreme. 
Till  at  the  last  he  puts  forth  might  and 

saves." 

n.  Again,  we  set  np  the  stone  because  of 
help  received  by  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  see  the  closing  daj  of  another  year. 

That  we  have  reached  this  last  day  is 
solely  because  God  has  never  failed  ns. 
Would  that  those  who  pass  the  last  hours 
of  the  year  in  flippant,  thoughtless  fashion 
might  realize  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
help  of  him  of  whom  they  make  but  scant 
recognition,  they  could  not  have  enjoyed 
their  life  or  have  continued  to  the  year's 
end  at  alL  How  thoroughly  dependent  we 
are  upon  him.  How  helplessly  sol  Every- 
thing comes  from  him — breath,  life,  power, 
strength,  daOy  food^  clothing,  comfort. 
Take,  therefore,  the  horn  of  salvation,  and 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying: 
"Hitherto,"  etc 

ni.  Application. 

Let  us  now  draw  a  postulate  from  our 
Ebenezer.  If  God  has  helped  us  hitherto, 
does  it  not  suggest  he  will  help  us  further 
yetf  Can  we  not  argue  the  future  out  of 
the  past?  "Out  of  the  help  of  yesterday," 
says  one,  ''is  spoken  hope  for  to-morrow." 
We  say  of  a  friend :  ''We  have  always  been 
able  to  trust  him;  therefore,  can  we  not 
rely  on  him  for  the  future  f"  Past  help 
postulates  future  help.  Especially  as  of 
God,  whose  reputation  is — ^he  never  fails! 

"Each  sweet  Ebenezer  I  have  in  review 
Confirms  his  good  pleasure  to  help  me  quite 
through." 

Remembering  Our  End 

She  remembereth  not  her  last  end;  there' 
fore,  she  came  down  wonderfully, — ^Lam. 
1:9. 

Whether  we  remember  the  end  or  not,  the 
end  comes!  Nothing  is  so  certain  as  that. 
Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  end  of 
the  world.  Certain  predictions  have  been 
made  concerning  it,  which,  tho  they  have 
been  proved  untrue,  yet  do  not  disturb  thia 
fact — ^that  some  day,  the  end  will  come. 
Mine — ^yours — ^that  of  the  world,  of  terres- 
trial history, — ^the  end  will  surely  come.  The 
text  speaks  of  Jerusalem, — a  city  that,  re- 


membering not,  considering  not  her  last  end, 
came  down  with  a  crash.  Spinning  along, 
in  a  mad  career  of  sin,  thoughtless  of  des- 
tiny,— she  fell,  with  no  one  to  pity,  but  with 
an  enemy  to  rejoice  in  the  falL  Let  us  learn 
the  lessons  that  are  spelt  out  by  Jerusalem's 
falL 

Let  ns  remember  our  end: 

L  To  give  it  that  consideration  that  is  its 
due. 

A  writer  says  that  ^the  ending  is  no  less 
decisive  than  a  good  beginning."  One  can 
spoil  a  thing  by  a  bad  ending,  tho  its  be- 
ginning was  ever  so  promising.  We  cant 
finish  anyhow.  Perhaps  a  good  ending  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  good  beginning  that  is 
merely  a  good  beginning.  A  good  ending 
can  redeem  a  bad  beginning,  whereas  a  bad 
ending  can  spoil  a  good  beginning.  The 
same  writer  says,  that  a  "speech  may  be 
perfect,  but  if  you  don't  know  when  to  sit 
down  .  .  .  your  numb^  is  up."  The  end  is 
to  be  considered,  because  it's  one,  if  not  the 
most  important,  part  of  the  whole  thing. 
If,  in  art,  speech,  song,  poem,  oratorio,  it 
is  so  important,  then  certainly  in  what  we 
call  life,  destiny  is  too  grave  a  thing  not  to 
be  considered.  Bemember  it,  lest  the  life, 
like  Jerusalem  of  old^  "come  down  wonder- 
fully." 

Bemember  the  end: 

II.  To  select  that  which  is  snblimest  and 
best. 

In  "remembering  our  end,"  let  ns  remem- 
ber to  choose  the  sublimest  end.  If  Jerusa- 
lem did  not  remember  her  end,  therefore  she 
t&ould  have  made  no  choice  as  to  the  kind  of 
destiny  at  which  she  was  aiming.  So  we 
may  postulate.  Let  ns  remember  life's  end, 
to  choose  the  finest  end.  When  life's  day 
sets,  what  sort  of  a  setting  shall  it  bef 
"That  should  be  the  spirit  of  all  endings," 
writes  one;  "they  should  have  in  them  the 
hint  of  new  beginnings."  Let  your  last  end 
have  in  it  the  hint  of  the  new  beginning*— 
the  new  beginnings  of  the  peace  and  joy  and 
beauty  of  the  other  world.  Chalmen 
speculates  that  the  seventh  decade  of  life 
should  be  spent  Sabbatically,  as  if  on  the 
shores  of  the  eternal  world,  in  the  outer 
courts  of  the  tabernacle  in  heaven.  "Be- 
member your  end"  to  choose  it  that  way. 

Bememb^  the  end: 

m.   So  to  live  it  as  ultimately  to  oehiere  it 
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'%he  came  down  wonderfully."  Of  eoune, 
Jerusalem- had  lived  ignobly.  If  you  would 
end  nobly,  you  must  live  nobly.  If  life  at 
the  dose  would  have  in  it  the  ''hint  of  the 
new  beginnings^"  we  must  live  in  the  light 
and  glory  of  those  new  beginnings.  How 
wonderfully  tinted  are  some  eountenances  of 
those  new  beginnings,  that  are  drawing  near 
to  the  radiant  hours  and  the  radiant  morn- 
ing. The  truth  is,  they  have  lived  a  life 
ao  near  to  the  eternal  world  that  already 


they  have  caught  its  glory.  They  have  so 
resided  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  Taber- 
nacle that  already  they  are  familiar  with 
its  strains,  its  rhapsodies,  its  music.  They 
have  lived  for  the  beautiful  end,  and  the 
beautiful  end  has  become  theirs.  If  we 
would  end  well,  we  must  live  welL 

''Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed; 
Teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
Bise  glorious  at  the  judgment  day." 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS  ON  FAITH 

By  the  Bev.  William  S.  Jebomb,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


KB«wled8<e  mmM.  Fkltk.  "And  they  that 
know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in 
thee.  For  thou,  Jehovah,  hast  not  for- 
saken them  that  seek  thee." — ^Ps.  9:10. 

W^mr  aii4  Paitk.  *'What  time  I  am  afraid. 
I  will  put  my  trust  in  thee.  In  God  (I 
will  praise  his  word),  in  God  have  I  put 
my  trust,  I  will  not  be  afraid.  What 
can  flesh  do  unto  me?'* — Ps.  66:8-4. 
"And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  hold  of  him,  and 
aaith  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubtr* — ^Matt. 
14:S1. 

FiBlth  mbA  Joy.  "Then  believed  they  his 
words;  they  sang  his  praise.'^— Ps. 
106:12. 

Tkm  Power  of  ITBlbollef.  "And  he  did  not 
many  mierhty  works  there  because  of 
their  unbelief."— Matt.  18:58. 

PbMIi'o  Reword.  "Then  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  her,  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith:  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  aa 
thou  wilt.  And  her  daugrhter  was 
healed   from   that   hour." — Matt.    15:28. 

no  I^coaon  of  Poltk.  "And  he  said  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  fearful?  Haye  ye 
not  yet  faith ?"~Mark  4:40. 

Pteeble  Polth.  "Straightway  the  father  of 
the  child  cried  out,  and  said,  I  believe; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief." — Mark  9:24. 

Tke  VtetorloDS  Poltk.  "And  seeing  their 
faith,  he  said,  Man,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee." — LfUke  6:20. 

Usiezneeted  Poltk.  "After  he  had  ended 
all  his  sayings  In  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  entered  into  Capernaum.  And  a 
certain  centurion's  servant,  ...  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not 
In  Israel   .    .    ." — ^Luke  7:1-10. 

Tke  MbMdiig  Poltk.  "And  he  said  unto 
them.  Where  Is  your  faith?  And  being 
afraid  they  marveled,  saying  one  to 
another.  Who,  then.  Is  this,  that  he 
command eth  even  the  winds  and  the 
water,  and  they  obey  him?" — Luke  8:25. 

Tke  Bellpoe  of  Polth.  ''But  I  made  suppli- 
cation for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not: 
and  do  thou,  when  once  thou  hast 
turned  again,  establish  thy  brethren." 
— Luke  22:82. 

PiBltk  oo4  Obedleoce.  "His  mother  salth 
unto  the  servants.  Whatsoever  he  saith 
unto  you,  do  it." — John  2:5. 

Pkltk  niootnitcd  "Jesus  saith  unto  him. 
Oo  thy  way;  thy  son  liveth.  The  man 
believed  the  word  that  Jesus  spake 
unto  him,  and  he  went  his  way."— John 
4:50. 

Volth  ood  Ciedollty.  "I  am  come  in  my 
Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not; 
If  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name, 
him  ye  will  receive." — John  £:48. 

Tke  ^WIU  to  Believe.  "For  this  cause  they 
could  not  believe,  for  that  Isaiah  said 
again." — John   12:89. 

Floetwitloo  of  Poltk.  "A  little  while,  and 
ye  behold   me  no   more;   and   again   a 


little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me."— 
John  16:16. 

Ropeotooce  ood  Poltk*  "Testifying  both 
to  Jews  and  to  Greeks  repentance 
toward  God.  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."— Acts  20:21. 

Vooekoowledgcd  Belief.  "King  Agrippa. 
believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know 
that  thou  believest." — ^Acts  26:27. 

ProgTCoo  ood  Joy  to  Psltk.  "And  having 
this  confidence,  I  know  that  I  shall 
abide,  yea,  and  abide  with  you  alL  for 
your  progress  and  Joy  in  the  faith." — 
Phil.   1:25. 

Paitk  ood  Pollowlog.  "As  therefore  ye 
received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk 
in  him,  rooted  and  builded  up  in  him. 
and  established  in  your  faith,  even  as 
ye  were  taught,  abounding  in  thanks- 
giving."—CoL  2:6,  7. 

Tke  Defeetlve  Poltk.  "Night  and  day 
praying  exceedingly  that  we  may  see 
your  face,  and  may  perfect  that  which 
is  lacking  in  your  laith." — 1  Thesa  8:10. 

Tke  Growlog  Poltk  ood  Pleld.  "Not  glory- 
ing beyond  our  measure,  that  is.  in 
other  men's  labors;  but  having  hope 
that,  as  your  faith  groweth,  we  shall 
be  magnified  in  you  according  to  our 
province  unto  further  abundance." — 
2  Cor.  10:15. 

Aflovronce  of  Psitk*  "For  which  cause  I 
suffer  also  these  things:  yet  I  am  not 
ashamed;  for  I  know  him  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he 
is  able  to  guard  that  which  I  have 
committed  unto  him  against  that  day." 
—2  Tim.   1:12. 

The  Neceoslty  of  Polth*  "And  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  be  well -pleas- 
ing unto  him;  for  he  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek 
after  him."— Heb.  11:6;  cf.  2  Cor.  6:7. 

T%e  Adventure  of  Poltk.  "By  faith  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  called,  obeyed  to  go 
out  unto  a  place  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive for  an  inheritance;  and  he  went 
out  not  knowing  whither  he  went"* — 
Heb.  11:8. 

Poltk  ood  tke  Potnrew  "By  faith  Isaac 
blest  Jacob  and  Esau,  even  concerning 
things   to   come." — Heb.    11:20. 

Tke   Polth  Tkot   VWled.     "What   doth   It 

Sroflt,  my  brethren.  If  a  man  say  he 
ath  faith,  but  have  not  works?  can 
that  faith  save  him?"— Jaa  2:14. 
■no  Trtol  of  Polth.  "That  the  proof  of 
your  faith,  being  more  precious  than 
gold  that  perisheth  tho  it  is  proved  by 
fire,    may    be    found    unto    praise    and 

flory  and  honor  at  the  revelation  of 
esus  Christ."— 1  Pet  1:7. 
CkrIotloB  Polth  In  God.  "Who  through 
him  are  believers  in  God.  that  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  grave  him  glory: 
80  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  oe 
in  God."— 1  Pet  1:21. 
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A  lAttle  Child  Shall  Lead 

Many  yean  ago  mj  old  friend  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  told  me  a  story  of  a  potter 
working  in  a  factory  in  Cincinnati.  It 
seemed  that  in  infancy  a  chUd  had  Buffered 
a  fall,  become  the  yictim  of  spinal  trouble, 
wearing  an  iron  brace,  and  at  length  unable 
to  stand  or  walk.  His  father,  an  humble 
potter,  lived  for  the  child,  and  never  went 
home  at  night  without  bringing  a  flower,  a 
picture  torn  from  a  paper,  a  fragment  of 
crimson  glass,  a  colored  stone,  or  something 
that  would  make  the  wan  face  light  up  at 
his  return.  Years  passed  by,  and  all  the 
workmen  knew  the  lad's  story.  Little  by 
little  one  man  after  another  planned  to  do 
something  for  the  cripple,  whom  he  had  never 
seen.  Now  one  brought  a  little  fruit  and 
anoHier  a  little  day  cup  or  jar,  that  he  had 
baked  in  the  comer  of  his  furnace.  They 
used  to  put  their  little  gifts  in  the  father's 
hat,  where  he  found  them,  and  Dr.  Jones 
said  that  it  was  a  simple  fact  that, 
as  months  drifted  by,  the  factory  filled 
with  men  perhaps  a  little  coarse  by  nature, 
grew  quiet,  dropt  profanity,  cast  off  vul- 
garity and  became  a  little  gentler,  as  they 
saw  the  anxiety  increasing  on  the  father's 
face.  One  day,  when  the  potter  was  not 
at  his  place,  because  the  chUd  was  dying,  the 
other  potters  came  a  little  earlier  and  stayed 
a  little  later  that  they  might  do  his  work  and 
set  him  free,  and  when  at  last  the  bell  tolled, 
and  the  little  box  came  down  the  steps  of  the 
little  house,  and  the  carriage  drove  slowly 
around  the  corner,  the  father,  looking  with 
dim  eyes  out  of  the  window,  saw  a  hundred 
workingmen  from  the  pottery,  with  their 
clean  clothes  on,  waiting,  not  to  ride  at  his 
expense  to  a  cemetery,  but  to  walk,  as  a  trib- 
ute of  their  respect  to  a  man  who  for  years 
bad  prepared  a  cup  of  cold  water  for  a  little 
boy  that  was  destined  never  to  walk  through 
the  beautiful  garden  of  life,  never  to  see  the 
lovely  things  in  the  shop  windows,  and  never 
to  know  the  beauty  of  the  long  summers  and 
the  majesty  of  the  severe  winters.  And  then 
it  was  that  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  wrote  his 
lament  for  those  that  at  midnight  prostrate 
themselves  upon  the  grave  in  vain  regret  for 
omissions  in  the  past,  knowing  their  helpless- 
ness to  show  any  tenderness  in  the  future. 


"Millyl  MiUy!  Dost  thou  hear  mef  I 
didn't  love  thee  enough.  I  wasnt  tender 
enough  to  thee.  But  I  think  of  it  all  now/* 
— ^Newell  Dwioht  Hilus. 

Saving  a  Ufa 


Because  she  was  willing  to  lay  down  her 
life  for  a  friend.  Miss  Frances  B.  Holstein, 
of  Kirkwood,  Mo.^  is  the  owner  not  only  of 
a  bronze  Carnegie  hero  medal  but  of  a  $500 
Carnegie  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  she  has  just  completed  her 
freshman  year.  Miss  Holstein's  is  the  first 
name  on  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission  issued  January  31,  1920. 

A  remote  Florida  jungle  was  the  scene 
and  a  picnic  party  was  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Holstein's  heroism.  A  little-  group  eonsist- 
ing  of  herself,  a  girl  friend.  Bishop  Cameron 
Mann  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Florida, 
and  the  Bev.  Benjamin  6oper,  Episcopal 
Bector  at  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  had  strayed 
deep  into  the  forest  seeking  orchids,  when 
suddenly  Soper  gasped  that  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  rattler  which  the  Bishop  had 
killed  in  the  act  of  attacking  the  girls. 

The  nearest  town  was  fifteen  miles  away, 
the  rest  of  the  party  disappeared,  and  Miss 
Holstein's  two  companions  became  hysteri- 
cally useless.  Having  had  some  training  as 
a  child  nurse,  the  girl  knew  that  death  would 
come  in  thirty  minutes.  Only  by  sucking 
the  poison  could  she  save  his  life.  She  knew, 
too,  that  any  abrasion  in  her  mouth,  any 
decayed  tooth  through  which  the  venom 
might  enter  her  system,  meant  her  own  cer- 
tain death.  She  applied  a  tourniquet  below 
the  sufferer's  knee  to  prevent  the  poiwn 
from  spreading.  Then  she  made  a  cut 
across  the  purple  dots  which  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  reptile's  fangs  to  give  a 
larger  bleeding  surface.  This  done  she 
applied  her  lips  to  the  Wound. 

When  no  more  blood  could  be  drawn  the 
party  carried  Soper  to  their  automobiles  and 
drove  to  Cocoanut  Grove.  The  physician 
there  declared  that  Miss  Holstein's  quick 
action  saved  the  clergyman's  life. 

Altho  gangrene  set  in,  it  rose  no 
higher  than  the  place  marked  by  Ifiss  Hol- 
stein's tourniquet,  and  in  a  month  the 
reverend  Soper  was  welL  The  heroine 
suffered  only  a  bad  headache.  That  iras  on 
Feb.  19,  1918,  and  it  waf  more  than  a  year 
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lattfy  April  30,  1919,  that  flhe  first  saw  of 
her  award  in  a  Miami  paper. 

Miss  Holstein  is  slenderi  attractire,  and 
▼iyacious.  Her  golden  hair  is  worn  bobbed 
in  typical  co-ed  fashion,  and  as  a  member 
of  a  sorority  she  takes  a  yivid  part  in  the 
good  times  and  the  hard  work  that  make  np 
the  life  of  a  student  in  a  mid-western 
uniTersity.  She  specialises  in  physiology. — 
N.  Y.  Times. 

The  World's  Hope 

When  a  great  earthquake  makes  the  solid 
earth  to  reel  and  its  foundations  to  shake, 
the  familiar  contours  of  the  landscape  are 
changed,  islands  are  upheaved  from  the 
ocean's  bed,  plains  are  sunk  until  they  be- 
come the  home  of  the  inrushing  seas,  and 
the  habitations  of  men  are  laid  in  ruins. 
The  convulsions  do  not  come  to  rest  speedily. 
There  are  earth  tremors,  diminishing  in  vio- 
lence until  at  last  they  quiver  into  quietness. 

The  earth  is  still  reeling  under  the  earth- 
quake shocks  of  war,  which  have  moved  the 
very  foundations  of  social  and  industrial 
life.  The  world  is  full  of  wreckage.  Pas- 
sions have  been  let  loose  which  war  against 
the  finer  instincts  of  the  soul.  An  abiding 
sorrow  lingers  in  many  hearts,  for  the  past 
years  have  been  the  graveyard  of  countless 
hopes.  The  aftermath  of  war  is  bitter — 
"famines  and  pestilences  and  earthquakes  in 
divers  places."  What  shall  rise  on  the 
ruins  of  the  pastf  Shall  it  be  the  City  of 
God,  or  shall  it  be  a  Babylon  with  new 
rulers,  but  with  old  vices  f 

In  the  remarkable  message  of  the  Pre- 
miers of  the  British  Empire  to  their  fellow- 
eitisens,  these  men  of  affairs  record  their 
judgment  that  ''neither  education,  science, 
diplomacy  nor  commercial  prosperity  are 
real  foundations  for  the  ordered  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  life.  .  '.  .  The  hope 
that  lies  before  the  world  of  a  life  of  peace 
.  •  .  rests  on  spiritual  forces,  the  hope  of 
a  'brotherhood  of  humanity*  reposes  on  the 
deeper  spiritual  fact  of  the  'Fatherhood  of 
QodJ" — Ths  Biblb  SocmrT  or  Scotland. 

Healing  the  Sick 

The  Bev.  Elwood  Worcester  in  the  course 
of  a  sermon  on  "Christianity  and  Sickness," 
laid  great  stress  on  the  healing  power  of 
the  gospel.  "We  have  gone  so  far,"  he  said, 
"in  our  denial  of  the  soul  as  a  factor  of 


health  and  disease  that  our  treatment  of 
the  sick  has  become  almost  entirely  material 
from  which  we  try  to  exclude  religion  alto- 
gether." Then  the  doctor  tells  an  interest- 
ing experience  which  we  give: 

"As  I  was  writing  these  words  I  was  called 
to  the  telephone  by  a  physician  who  begged 
me  to  go  to  a  hospital  to  see  a  sick  child 
who,  having  been  operated  on  for  double 
mastoiditis,  a  week  before,  had  been  unable 
to  retain  any  nourishment  and  was  dying 
of  inanition  and  exhaustion.  I  asked  the 
doctor  why  he  called  on  me  and  he  said: 
'Because  I  have  exhausted  the  medical  pos- 
sibilities of  Boston.'  When  I  reached  the 
hospital  the  chUd  seemed  not  far  from  death 
and  was  in  a  condition  of  convulsive  vomit- 
ing. In  five  minutes  by  telling  her  a  story 
of  how  bears  go  to  sleep  in  the  winter,  I 
had  quieted  her,  when  I  suggested  to  her 
that  she  diould  sleep  for  an  hour  and  that 
when  she  awoke  her  stomach  would  be  per- 
fectly quiet,  that  she  would  then  ask  her 
mother  for  food  and  that  she  would  be  able 
to  eat  all  she  wished.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  mother  informed  me  that  after  sleeping 
an  hour  and  a  half,  the  little  girl,  who  is 
nine  years  old  awoke  and  said :  'Mummy,  my 
tummy  feels  good.  I  want  something  to 
eat.'  She  dnuik  two  bowls  of  milk  and 
ate  two  boxes  of  biscuits,  and  then  asked 
for  a  glass  of  ginger  ale,  after  which  she 
went  to  sleep  again.  I  have  seen  the  child 
four  times  since,  and  without  a  setback, 
she  is  on  the  way  to  entire  recovery.  The 
'acidosis'  for  which  she  was  treated  I  judge 
to  be  a  purely  secondary  symptom  due  to 
the  shock  the  child's  brain  and  nervous 
system  had  sustained  in  the  two  severe  but 
necessary  operations,  and  to  her  inability  to 
retain  food." — The  Churohman. 


The  Dominant 

It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
watch  the  influence  of  the  dominant  passion 
among  the  meaner  interests.  I  went 
into  a  room  The  other  day  which  I  have 
visited  scores  of  times,  but  this  time  in  the 
company  of  a  friend  who  had  never  been 
before.  He  cast  his  eyes  around  the  room, 
and  he  immediately  made  for  a  small  table, 
and  began  to  draw  his  hand  over  its  surface 
as  gently  as  tho  he  were  touching  the  breast 
of  a  dove.  "Oh,  how  lovely  I"  he  said,  as 
he  brought  a  small  hand-glass  out  of  his 
pocket  to  examine  the  grain.  "What  a 
lovely  piece  I"  There  was  part  of  a  mag- 
nificent library  in  the  room,  but  he  never 
saw  it  I  He  had  a  particular  passion,  and 
the  passion  controlled  his  sight. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  higher  plane.  I 
was  once  walking  with  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
along  Piccadilly  on  the  way  to  Holborn.    He 
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had  hold  of  mj  arm,  and  I  both  heard  aad 
felt  the  man's  intensitj.  I  do  not  remember 
what  we  were  talking  about,  but  when  we 
feaehed  Leicester  Square,  and  were  passing 
the  Empire  Musie  Hallj  he  suddenly  stopt, 
and,  pointing  to  the  Empire,  he  said,  ''I 
must  have  that  place  for  Christ.  What  a 
glorious  center  for  the  gospel  1"  It  was 
the  influence  of  the  dominant  passion.  His 
eyes  were  scouring  London  for  strategical 
points  for  the  warfare  of  the  Lord.  He 
lived  to  win  souls,  and  his  life  was  conse- 
crated to  one  campaign.  He  looked  at 
everything  with  the  eyes  of  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  and  as  he  passed  along  he  was  cease- 
\em\j  watching  for  opportunity  of  battle. 
Colonel  Bepington  has  recently  told  us  that 
he  once  asked  Kitchener  how  it  occurred  to 
him  to  bring  the  white  divisions  from  India 
to  France  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and 
he  quietly  answered.  "It  came  to  me  in  the 
night  I  **  Kitchener  was  thinking  armies, 
thinking,  thinking  all  the  time.  He  awoke 
in  the  night,  and  thought  warfare.  And 
80  it  was  with  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  He 
thought  Christ  and  Christ  only.  "Thou,  O 
Christ,  art  all  I  want." — J.  H.  JowiurT. 


Children  and  God 

You  have  to  have  in  your  own  heart  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  God 
before  you  can  talk  naturally  of  him  with 
your  children;  and  if  you  have  taught  them 
of  God  from  their  infancy,  you  will  find 
that  they  have  a  religious  habit  of  thought 
and  respond  happily  to  the  thought  of  God 
working  in  his  world  with  infinite  power 
and  fatherly  love. 

"I  had  been  ill,"  a  little  friend  told  me, 
"and  had  been  compelled  to  turn  over  the 
daily  care  of  my  four-year-old  boy  to  a 
trained  nurse.  She  seemed  very  fond  of  the 
child  and  anxious  to  make  him  happy. 
There  was  a  grove  of  trees  in  front  of  our 
house  where  the  boy  and  I  had  been  in  the 
the  habit  of  taking  daily  walks,  and  I  sug- 
gested to  the  nurse  to  take  him  out  for  a 
walk.  He  went  gladly  the  first  time  and  less 
so  the  second  time;  then  the  third  time  he 
refused  to  go.  I  wondered  at  this,  because 
Miss  Brown,  the  nurse,  was  so  kind,  and  I 
knew  that  the  boy  loved  to  walk  and  loved 
the  woods. 

"  'Why  do  you  not  want  to  walk  with  Miss 
Brown  r  I  a^ed  him.    'Isn't  she  kindf 

"  'Yes/  he  said  with  a  nod  of  his  head. 


"  'Don't  yon  like  hetV  I  persiBted.  And 
again  he  nodded  his  head  to  aay  that  he  did 
like  her.  And  I  didn't  wonder  at  that,  for 
the  little  chap  loved  everybody. 

"  'Then,'  I  .said,  'why  don't  yon  want  to 
walk  in  the  woods  with  herf 

"His  eyes  opened  wide  and  with  a  sweet 
reverence  and  awe  as  he  answered  me 
simply:  'Because  God  ia  in  the  woodsy  and 
Miss  Brown  isn't  acquainted  with  him.' 

"Then  I  knew  what  was  in  hia  little  heart 
We  had  walked  in  the  woods  together  and 
talked  of  God  and  the  things  God  had  made 
and  eared  for  until  the  ehild  was  lonely  for 
the  consciousness  of  God's  presence." 

My  friend's  experience  with  her  little  son 
is  not  different  in  kind  from  the  experience 
any  parent  of  a  little  child  may  enjoy  if 
he  cares  to  do  so.  Children  do  love  the 
thought  of  God  in  the  world  and  respond 
freely  to  its  appeal  if  it  grows  np  with 
them;  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  disappoint- 
ment in  any  parent's  heart  who  has  waited 
until  his  son  is  ten  years  old  before  he  has 
approached  him  on  the  subject  of  God  and 
our  personal  relations  to  God  in  the  world; 
— Christian  Advocate,  Nashville. 

Whose  Are  the  Gifts 

With  many  chuckles,  the  professor  told 
the  woman  about  the  Christmas  gift  his 
small  daughter  had  given  her  mother.  Her 
fifty  hard-earned  pennies  had  gone  to  the 
stationer's  and  in  return  she  took  home  a 
box  of  note-paper  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  child.  Chickens  walked  in 
stately  array  across  one  sheet;  a  kitten 
romped  over  the  top  of  another;  the  twenty- 
four  sheets  housed  a  veritable  menagerie. 
Mother  proved  duly  appreciative  of  the 
gift,  and  then  snuill  daughter  proceeded  to 
use  it. 

"Was  it  naivet6  or  shrewdness  f  the  pro- 
fessor wondered. 

He  then  led  the  way  to  the  library  and 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  a  huge  arm- 
chair. Its  massive  proportions  were  mascu- 
line; only  a  man  eould  find  comfort  in  it. 

^Isn't  this  a  recent  acquisition  f"  the 
woman  asked,  pointing  to  the  chair  as  the 
professor  ensconced  himself  still  deeper  in 
its  leather  unholstery. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  got  it  on  Christmas.  I  gave 
Tl  to  my  wife  as  her  present." 

This  time  it  was  the  woman  who  wondered. 
— Evening  Sun,  New  York. 


Notes  on  Recent  Books 


The  Religious  ConsciousneBs.  By  James 
BiBSETT  Pratt.  The  Macmillan  Ck).,  New 
York,  1920.    486  pp. 

This  is  the  second  book  by  Professor  Pratt 
on  the  Psychology  of  Religion,  the  first  one 
appearing  several  years  ago  under  the  title 
"The  Psychology  of  Beligious  Belief."  Mean- 
while, the  author  has  widened  his  field  of 
view  by  travels  and  study  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  so  brings  to  the  present  work  more 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Baman  Catholicism 
in  Europe,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  in  In- 
dia, Burma  and  Ceylon.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression from  the  preface,  as  well  as  from 
reading  the  book,  that  much  of  the  material 
has  been  printed  before,  and  for  purposes 
of  more  popular  and  discursive  reading  than 
is  probably  intended  shall  be  given  to  this 
book.  Thus  the  work  lacks  the  unity  of  a 
typical  manual  of  its  class,  both  in  the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  its  material  and  in 
the  perspective  of  many  of  its  topics.  For  in- 
stance, the  chapters  on  "The  Belief  in  a 
God,"  and  "The  Belief  in  Immortality,"  are 
placed  well  along  toward  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  convey  the  impression  of  bQing 
separate  essays  upon  their  respective  sub- 
jects rather  than  steps  in  the  unfolding  of 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  religions  con- 
sciousness. This  "essay"  character  of  the 
book  will  handicap  its  use  as  a  text  in  the 
class-room. 

However,  for  the  general  reader,  who  pre- 
fers to  pick  up  a  book  and  read  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  some  topic  in  religious  psychology, 
the  fault  above  referred  to  will  not  be  seri- 
ous. In  fact,  the  author's  method,  apparent- 
ly originally  determined  by  the  requirements 
of  n^agazine  reading,  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage for  such  readers.  To  these  it  may  be 
commended  as  easily  the  most  comprehensive 
and  scholarly  series  of  studies  of  the  relig- 
ious consciousness  that  has  yet  appeared. 
How  comprehensive  the  work  is  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  chapter-headings: 
Beligion,  the  Psychology  of  Religion,  Re- 
ligion and  the  Subconscious,  Society  and  the 
Individual,  The  Religion  of  Childhood, 
Adolescence,  Two  Types  of  Conversion,  The 
Factors  at  Work  in  Conversion,  Crowd  Psy- 
chology and  Revivals,  The  Belief  in  a  God, 


The  Belief  in  Inunortality,  The  Colt  and  Its 
Causes,  How  the  Cult  Performs  Its  Func- 
tions, Objective  and  Subjective  Worship, 
Prayer  and  Private  Worship,  The  Milder 
Form  of  Mystic  Experience,  The  Mystics  and 
Their  Methods,  The  Ecstasy,  The  Mystic 
Life,  and  The  Place  and  Value  of  Mysticism. 
An  outstanding  and  welcome  illustration 
of  the  large  inclusiveness  of  the  author's 
conception  of  the  religious  consciousness,  is 
to  be  seen  in  his  chapters  on  "Religion"  and 
"Society  and  the  Individual."  Much  of  the 
literature  on  religious  psychology  betrays 
overspecialization  of  study  and  interest  in 
the  writers.  The  conception  of  religion  is 
generally  narrow  and  fragmentary,  while 
there  is  recently  a  distinct  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  social  aspects  of  religion  both 
in  its  origin  and  its  functions.  Professor 
Pratt  breaks  rather  sharply  with  all  such 
views.  Religion,  to  him,  must  be  defined  in 
terms  as  broad  as  life,  and  not  only  does 
it  involve  social  factors  but  also  individual 
factors  as  well.  This  emphasis  upon  man's 
personal  reactions  to  the  universe  in  shaping 
his  religious  consciousness  is  timely  and  weU 
sustained,  and,  for  this  reason,  as  weU  as 
others,  the  book  is  likely  to  become  a  work 
of  standard  reference  upon  the  fhemee  it  dis- 
cusses.       « 

The  Steel  Strike  of  1919.  The  Xnterchnrdi 
World  Movement  Report.  Harconrt, 
Brace  &  Howe,  New  York,  1920.    277  pp. 

This  book  has  already  produced  consid- 
erable di8cussion,-first  because  of  its  authors, 
second  because  of  its  findings.  The  Com- 
mission which  was  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  consisted  of  three  bish- 
ops and  seven  laymen  and  clergymen.  The 
actual  investigation  was  carried  out  by 
variqus  experts. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  steel  indus- 
try has  been  indicted.  The  Pittsburg  Sur- 
vey of  1908  was  concerned  chiefly  with  tiie 
housing  conditions  which  were  found  to  be 
abominable.  This  book  considers  principally 
the  working  and  wage  conditions,  which  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  indictment  is, 
however,  not  so  much  against  these  findings, 
as  against  the  autocratiQ  manner  in  whidi 
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the  steel  industry  is  managed.  There  are 
only  a  few  persons  who  have  control  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  Steel  Corporation, 
which  produces  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  steel 
in  the  United  States.  This  gives  it  a  tre- 
mendous power. 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters. 
The  introduction  states  the  plan  of  organ- 
ization and  gives  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. The  second  chapter  is  con- 
cerned with  the  ignorance  of  the  managers 
of  the  corporation  as  to  the  actual  conditions 
of  its  workers,  and  the  false  charge  that  the 
strike  was  organized  by  Bolsheviki.  Chap- 
ter three  takes  up  the  twelve-hour  day  which 
has  actually  increased  since  1910,  and  to 
which  about  69^000  out  of  280,000  men  are 
subject;  eo  that  what  we  really  have  is  not 
only  an  increase  of  time  but  of  workers  also. 
Chapter  four  discusses  wages.  Here  a  few 
words  need  to  be  said.  The  press,  artificially 
stimulated  by  the  corporation,  spoke  of  the 
high  wages  in  the  industry,  running  as  high 
as  $30  per  day.  This  was  true,  but  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  got  that 
wage,  and  only  a  small  per  cent.-^ill  Amer- 
icans of  the  older  American  stock,  consist- 
ing of  skilled  workers — ^received  liigh  wages. 
About  70,000  laborers. received  less  than  the 
minimum  subsistence  wage  for  American 
conditions,  and  a  large  percentage  received 
less  than  the  minimum  for  comfort.  Chap- 
ter five  ennumerates  the  grievances  which 
the  workers  had.  The  majority  of  the  un- 
skilled workers  are  foreigners,  ignorant  of 
English  and  illiterate.  They  had  no  way  of 
articulating  their  grievances  and  were  given 
no  chance.  In  chapter  six  the  various 
futile  attempts  to  have  a  conference  brought 
about  between  the  strikers  and  the  managers 
are  treated  in  some  detail.  Chapter  seven 
gives  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  social 
consequences,  and  the  fact  is  brought  out 
that  both  press  and  pulpit  were  hostile  to 
the  strikers  owing  largely  to  statements  sent 
out  by  the  corporation. 

It  is  a  picture  which  appeals  "bo  every 
man  who  has  the  welfare  of  this  country 
at  heart.  The  corporation  has  meanwhile 
managed  to  pay  high  dividends  and  has  ac- 
cumulated a  surplus  which  in  1919  amounted 
to  over  $493,000,000;  the  total  expenditure 
for  wages  in  1918  was  one  $452,663,524.  It 
was  not  poverty  that  compelled  the  cor- 
poration to  pay  low  wages,  but  disregard 


for  human  rights.  One  of  the  recommen- 
^dations  is  for  a  federal  commission  to  have 
charge  of  the  steel  industry,  similar  to  that 
on  coal  mining.  The  eight-hour  day,  now 
common  in  many  industries,  should  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker.  By  John  W. 
Qraham,  Principal,  of  Dalton  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  Cambridge,  £ng. 
At  the  University  Press,  1920.    418  pp. 

This  comprehensive  and  able  volume 
comprises  at  once  a  history,  an  interpreta- 
tion and  a  defc^pse  of  Quakerism.  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts:  Book  I,  The  Founda- 
tions; Book  n,  The  Founders;  Book  IH, 
The  Superstructure;  Book  IV,  The  Out- 
look upon  the  World. 

Under  "Foundations'*  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Living 
Christ,  and  the  Personality  of  Man,  from  a 
point  of  view  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
present-day  conceptions,  including  the  re- 
sults of  psychical  research,  as  to  be  quite 
too  far  removed  from  the  thought  forms 
of  original  Quakerism  to  correctly  rep- 
resent its  actual  foundations.  The  title 
might  better  have  been  Present  Day  Con- 
ceptions of  Quaker  Foundations.  The  ac- 
count of  the  founders— George  Pox,  Isaac 
Pennington,  Some  Writings  of  William 
Penn,  and  Barclay's  Apology — is  brief  but 
discerning  and  full  of  interest.  The  chapter 
on  Barclay's  Apology  is  admirably  succinct 
and  clarifying.  The  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  Quakerism,  under  the  title 
"The  Superstructure" — including  its  attitude 
toward  marriage  dress,  worship,  the  ministry, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  baptism  and  discipline — 
is  discriminating  and  broad-minded,  altho 
there  is  a  constant,  thought-restrained  ten- 
dency to  exalt  Quakerism  and  a  failure 
to  recognize  fully  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  Friends  Society  orig- 
inally stood  have  been  so  far  absorbed 
into  the  life  of  the  Church  at  large  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  further  need  of  a 
distinct  body  of  Christians  to  maintain 
them.  When  it  comes  to  the  Quaker  at- 
titude toward  war,  however,  which  is 
discust  under  "The  Outlook  upon  the 
World,"  a  distinctive,  tho  not  a  peculiar, 
principle  appears.  Whether  the  Friends* 
position  with  regard  to  war  entirely  rep- 
resents the  fundamental  Christian  atti^ 
tude   is   an  open  question^-with   a  great 
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deal  to  be  said  upon  their  side.  At  all 
events  their  constructive  service,  without 
resorting  to  arms,  in  the  late  war,  was 
certainly  greatly  to  their  credit. 

Whatever  niay  have  been  their  peculiar 
deficiencies  and  limitations,  no  intelligent 
person  can  question  the  large  and  perma- 
nent service  done  for  freedom  and  sncerity 
and  spiritual  progress  by  the  Friends,— « 
service  which  this  thoughtful  volume  with 
its  statistics,  a  bibliography  and  an  index 
admirably  sets  forth. 

•Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding:  Their  Ge- 
netic and  Sociological  Significance.  By 
Edwakd  M.  East  and  Donald  F.  Jones. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia 
and  London,  1919.  285  pp.,  46  illustra- 
tions. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Monographs 
on  Experimental  Biology,  edited  by  Jacques 
Loeb,  T.  H.  Morgan,  and  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout, 
and  sustains  preeminently  the  high  character^ 
of  that  series  of  books.  Its  material  is 
drawn  from  original  research  by  the  authors 
and  from  the  most  recent  highly  technical 
results  of  biological  science.  While  it  is 
true,  and  unfortunate,  that  such  material 
lies  remote  from  popular  intelligent  interest, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  welcome  fact  that  more 
and  more  earnest  moral  and  religious  leaders 
are  looking  to  such  books  for  their  guidance 
in  thinking  out  the  problems  of  human  life 
with  which  they  are  personally  and  profes- 
sionally concerned.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  such  life-problems  are  ultimate- 
ly to  have  their  solution  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  sympathetically  and  intelligently 
seek  their  guidance  from  biology.  For  biol- 
ogy seeks  to  explain  what  life  is,  and  how 
it  develops;  and  if  we  are  ever  to  control 
life  at  all  it  will  surely  be  through  know- 
ing what  it  is  and  how  it  develops.  Thus 
what  biology  has  to  say  about  inbreeding 
and  outbreeding  concerns  every  man  and 
woman  that  expects  to  be  a  parent,  or  that 
expects  to  function  as  an  intelligent  member 
of  society  in  making  laws  and  shaping  cus- 
toms affecting  the  union  of  the  sexes. 

While  much  of  the  material  of  the  book 
is  much  too  technical  for  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  HoMiLETic,  the  final  chapters  on 
"Inbreeding  and  Outbreeding  in  Man:  Their 
Effect  on  the  Individual,"  and  "The  Inter- 
mingling of  Baces  and  National  Stamina,'' 
may  be  read  with  great  profit.    Here  appli- 


cations are  made  to  problems  that  every 
clergyman  and  Sunday-school  worker  should 
be  interested  in.  Take  this  conclusion,  for 
example,  and  note  its  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance: 

"Owing  to  the  existence  of  serious  re- 
cessive traits,  there  is  objection  to  indis- 
criminate, irrational,  intensive  inbreeding  in 
man;  yet  inbreeding  is  the  surest  means  of 
establishing  families  which  as  a  whole  are 
of  high  value  to  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand  owing  to  the  complex  nature  of 
the  mental  traits  of  the  highest  type,  the 
brightest  examples  of  inherent  ability  have 
come,  and  will  come,  from  chance  mating  in 
the  general  population,  the  common  people, 
so  called,  because  of  the  variability  there 
existent.  There  can  be  no  permanent  aris- 
tocracy of  brains,  because  families,  no  mat- 
ter how  inbred,  will  remain  variable  while 
in  existence  and  will  persist  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time  as  close-bred  strains.  But 
he  is  a  trifler  with  little  thought  of  his  duty 
to*the  state  or  to  himself,  who,  having  abil- 
ity as  a  personal  endowment,  does  not  scan 
with  care  the  genealogical  record  of  the  fam- 
ily into  which  he  enters." 

Pluriverse:  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Pluralism.  By  Benjamin  Paul  Blood. 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston.  5  x 
7%   in.,  xliv-263  pp. 

Mysticism  has  a  perennial  eharm.  One 
does  not  have  to  go  back  to  early  Greek 
and  Christian  or  medieval  thought  for  au- 
thentic instances  of  it;  in  our  own  time 
are  those  who  have  taken  the  mystic  way. 
This  path  leads  to  the  paradox:  reason  dis- 
penses with  reason;  philosophy  renders  phi- 
losopy  useless.  The  great  thinkers,  Plato, 
Plotinus,  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  Spinoza, 
Bergson,  with  keen  dialectic  and  profound 
argument  seek  the  absolute  good,  and  once 
tihis  is  attained,  argument  and  dialectic  are 
left  behind  and  pure  and  perfect  satisfac- 
tion becomes  the  possession  of  the  soul.  In 
more  recent  times  a  new  door  to  the  secret 
of  life  has  been  set  ajar.  It  was  indeed 
long  ago  unlocked  by  the  followers  of 
Dionysus  when  intoxication  by  wine  dis- 
closed to  its  celebrants  the  heights  and 
depths  of  experience  hitherto  undreamed  of. 
In  the  last  century,  however,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  anesthetics  the  veil  over  the  un- 
seen reality  has  been  again  lifted.  Mr. 
Blood  says: 

"It  was  in  the  year  1660  that  there  came 
to  me,  through  the  necessary  use  of 
anesthetics,  a  revelation  or  insight  of  the 
immemorial  mystery  which  among  enlight- 
ened   peoples   still   persists   as    the   philo- 
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sophical  seeret  or  problem  of  the  world.  It 
is  an  iUnmination  of  the  eosmic  eeiiteri  in 
which  that  field  of  thought  where  haunt  the 
topics  of  fate,  origin,  reason,  and  divinity 
glows  for  the  moment  in  an  inevitable  bat 
hardly  communicable  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  being."  "It  is  the  initiation  of 
man  into  the  immemorial  mystery  of  the 
open  siecret  of  being,  revealed  as  the  in* 
evitable  vortex  of  continuity." 

Fonrieen  years  afterward  he  published 
"The  Anesthetic  Bevelation  and  the  Gist 
of  Philosophy"  wherein  he  showed  the  im- 
potence of  philosophy  to  produce  the  great 
experience.  Even  the  Bevelation  itself  is 
not  a  solution,  but  a  satisfaction.  Becently, 
when  he  was  past  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
he  completed  this  work,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  "signalize  the  Anesthetic  Bevelation." 
In  it  he  presents  many  subjects — ^Duplexity, 
Idealism,  Monism,  Cause,  Self-relation,  The 
Negative,  Ancillary  Unity,  Jesus  and  Free- 
will, and  the  Anesthetic  Bevelation.  Af- 
ter all  that  is  said  by  the  philosophers,  Mr. 
Blood  maintains  that  in  the  experience  of 
the  moments  when  we  are  emerging  from  the 
anesthetic  sleep  we  have  an  immediate 
consciousness  of  the  secret  of  existence.  His 
writing  antecedent  to  this  work  won  cordial 
appreciation  from  Professor  James, — who 
described  him  as  a  pluralistic  mystic  and 
wrote  of  him  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Eibbert  Journal, — ^Tennyson,  Sir  William 
Bamsay,  and  many  other  philosophers  and 
scientists.  Professor  H.  M.  Kallen  has 
written  an  introduction.  Mr.  Blood  closed 
his  work  with  this  sentence : 

"Yet  one  little  dream  I  would  have  come 
true:  Somewhere,  anywhere,  tho  hopefully 
at  some  not  unfrequented  garden-side,  my 
dust,  with  its  'all-obliterated  tongue,' 
should  seem  to  inspire  the  legend — ^low  by 
the  veiling  grass,  but  cut  deep  in  enduring 
stone : 

"Greetinci — If  Thou  Hast 
Known  V^ 

Religion  and  the  New  Psychologv.    By 

Walter  Samuel  Swisheil  Siarshall 
Jones  Company,  Boston,  1920.  8  x  5% 
in.,  261  pp. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
flow  of  literature  covering  the  science  of 
psychology.  This  literature  has  enriched 
and  enlightened  mankind  concerning  matters 
that  were  often  classed  as  mysterious  and 
beyond  our  ken. 

The  volume  under  notice  deals  with  the 
new    psychology    and    the    psycho-analytic 


method  ''the  only  certain  and  pen  meat 
method  of  cure  for  hysterical  disorders.''  It 
£ni8  at  being  ''a  strictly  scientific  examina- 
tion of  human  motives  and  a  pi^sentation 
of  the  new  psychology  as  it  applies  to  the 
religious  problem.'' 

That  great  tract  of  life  that  lies  below 
the  thr^old  of  consciousness  designated  the 
unconscious  or  subconscious  plays  as  we 
know  now  a  very  important  rdle  in  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  emotions  and  memories  and 
must  be  reckoned  on  by  all  teachers  and 
parents  who  wish  to  understand  and  guide 
the  growing  child. 

"Plsycho-analysis,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
an  'analysis  of  the  psyche,*  or  personality. 
It  is  a  definite  therapeutic  means  of  tap- 
ping the  unconscious  and  bringing  un- 
conscious mental  processes  (complexes)  up 
into  the  light  of  consciousness  and  thus  de- 
stroying their  power  to  harm.'' 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  mysticism,  but  few  have  ventured 
to  express  themselves  as  baldly  as  the  author 
of  this  volume  has.  Concerning  those  per- 
sons who  claim  to  have  had  an  ''immediate 
awareness  of  the  presence  of  God"  there  is 
one  word  he  says  that  characterizes  such  an 
experience,  "repression."  The  results  of  his 
examination  of  mysticism  and  the  lives  of 
mystics  is  exprest  thus:  "none  are  free 
from  neurotic  taint." 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Occult  in  Be- 
ligious  Systems"— by  the  way  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  occultism  was  recently  put  on  the 
market — he  claims  that  much  of  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  modern  spiritistic 
systems  well  up  directly  from  the  un- 
conscious.    This  much  is  assured,  he  says, 

"that  whereas  the  evidence  for  survival  after 
bodily  death  may  come  from  some  region  be- 
yond the  unconscious,  at  all  events  it  all 
comes  through  the  unconscious." 

How  may  the  Church  save  itself  is  one  of 
those  perennial  questions  etfsier  asked  than 
answered.  This  is  the  author's  answer  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
"The  Changing  Basis  and  Objective  of 
Beligion": 

"It  must  first  of  all  recognize  the  true 
nature  and  mechanism  of  conversion.  It 
must  recognize  that  the  conviction  of  dn  is 
due  not  to  a  primal  fall,  but  to  man's  un- 
conscious motivation  and  his  unconscious 
inner  conflicts.  Once  it  has  recognised  the 
nature  of  these  conflicts,  it  must  make  the 
conversion   a    complete,   scientifle,    ^sjddc 
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process  of  regeneration^  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned in  the  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the 
roots  of  the  psychic  disturbance.  It  must 
cease  to  preach  a  gospel  of  repression  or 
inculcate  false  ideas  of  sex  and  its  func- 
tions; it  must  be  more  like  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  a  gospel  of  expression  and  freedom, 
rather  than  the  gospel  of  Paul,  a  gospel  of 
severe  repression.  And  it  must  recognise 
that  man  is  normally  a  social  being  2nd 
that  he  can  not  become  an  ascetic  religious 
saint  without  suffering  severe  psychic 
trauma.  The  Church  must  get  more  in  touch 
with  the  world  and  its  varied  social  prob- 
lems, must  face  present  issues,  come  direct- 
ly into  contact  with  contemporary  life  and 
seek  to  solve  contemporary  problems.  Thus 
it  may  regain  its  ancient  place  of  esteem  in 
the  world.'' 

This  discussion  is  on  the  whole  a  snceess- 
ful  effort  toward  more'Hight.  Our  inner  con- 
flicts and  religious  problems  are  much  bet- 
ter understood  by  what  Mr.  Swisher  has  in 
this  rewarding  production  given  to  the 
public. 

A  Commentary  on  the  First  Book  of 
SamneL  By  Professor  Loring  W.  Bat- 
TKN,  Ph.D.,  New  York.  The  MacMillan 
Co.,  1920.    236  pp.    $1.40. 

This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  BibU 

for  Home  and  School.    The  notes  are  always 

to  the  point,  neither  too  scrappy  nor  too 

elaborate;   and  the  composite  character  of 

the  book  is  clearly  brought  out  both  in  the 

commentary  proper   and   in  the   brief  but 

well-written  Introduction.     Apart  from  the 

literary,  critical,  ^d  historical  interest  of 

the    book,    perhaps    its    most    compelling 

interest  is  in  the  biographical  material  it 

affords  for  a  character  study  of  David  and 

Saul.    Was  Saul's  early  suspicion  of  David 

justified?    On  what  did  it  restf    Was  David 

playing  for  his  own  handf    On  these  and 

other    questions   there    are    some    pertinent 

paragraphs  in  the  Introduction. 

The  Field  of  Philosophy.  By  Joseph  A. 
LEiaHTON.  R.  G.  Adams  and  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1919.   8x5%  in.,  485  pp. 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  It  contains  excellent  references 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  so  that  the  stu- 
dent can  prosecute  his  studies  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent. 

''The  plan  of  this  outline  'is  to  discuss 
systematically  the  chief  problems  and  stand- 
points of  modern  philosophy  from  the 
vantage  point  acquired  by  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  most  significant  stages  and  types  of 
philosophical  thinking  from  the  primitive 
world  view  up  to  the  beginning  oi  modem 
thought.' " 


The  Use  of  the  Story  in  Relinous  Edu- 
cation. By  Maboarkt  W.  Egglkston, 
Doran,  New  York,  1920,  181  pp. 

This  book  is  distinctive  in  that  it  is  espe- 
cially for  those  in  religious  work.  Through 
it  all  runs  the  purpose  to  help  these  see: 
"(1)  The  dominant  power  in  their  own  life 
and  personality;  (2)  the  wondrous  power 
of  the  right  story  in  the  right  place;  (3) 
the  yearning  of  all  young  life,  even  to  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood,  for  the 
'bread  of  life'  contained  in  stories." 

Besides  the  prevailing  spiritual  tone  the 
book  leaves  the  impression  of  reality  in  every 
chapter.  It  is  not  "in  the  air."  It  grows 
directly  out  of  experience.  In  these  two 
ways  it  is  most  helpful. 

The  discussion  of  stories,  how  to  tell  them, 
and  where  to  find  them  for  aU  occasions  is 
sane  and  wise.  The  reference  lists  are  well 
arranged  and  full  enongh  to  be  praetieaL 
We  commend  this  little  book  to  all  story- 
tellers, especially  to  all  whose  supreme  in- 
terest is  in  the  development  of  the  best  in 
boys  and  girls. 

The  Demand  for  Christ  Addresses,  and 
Sermons  by  Jamxs  W.  Bashtobd.  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York,  1920. 
7^x5  in.,  238  pp. 

An  unusual  variety  of  discourse  and  oe- 
casion  marks  this  collection  of  the  late 
Bishop  Bashford's  addresses,  lectures,  and 
sermons.  Five  of  the  lot  are  baccalaureate 
'sermons  to  graduating  clAsses  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  two  are  monthly  lec- 
tures to  the  students  there,  and  one  is  an 
Easter  sermon;  there  is  also  an  address 
delivered  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
a  sermon  before  the  Methodist  Conference, 
and  an  article  contributed  originally  to 
"Good  Housekeeping."  These  include  the 
choice  efforts  of  several  years  of  public 
speaking,  and  exhibit  a  habit  of  sane 
American  and  Christian  thinking.  It  is  a 
coUection  of  outstanding  value.  One  of 
the  sermons  is  given  in  another  depart- 
ment of  this  issae. 

High  Benton.  By  Williaic  Heyuoeb. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York,  1919. 
7%x5%  in.,  317  pp. 

A  story  for  boys  of  the  upper  public 
school  and  lower  high  school  grades.  Bather 
too  obviously  preachy  to  be  attractive  read- 
ing for  them. 
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Our  Great  War  and  the  Great  War  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  Gilbert  Mue- 
RAY.  Thomas  Seltzer,  New  York,  1920. 
6%x4%  in.;  85  p^. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  is  here  consid- 
ering the  impression  ''made  on  Athenian 
society  by  that  long  and  tremendous  con- 
flict between  Athens  and  Sparta  which  is 
called  the  Peloponnesian  War,  using  the 
.  light  thrown  by  our  own  recent  experience. 
That  war  was  in  many  respects  curiously 
similar  to  the  present  war.  It  was,  as  far 
as  the  Hellenic  peoples  were  concerned,  a 
world-war.  No  part  of  the  Greek  race  was 
unaffected.  It  was  the  greatest,  war  there 
had  ever  been." 

The  World  Beyond.  Passages  from  Ori- 
ental and  Primitive  Beligions.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  Justin  Hartley  Moo&e. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York, 
1920.     7%z4%  in.,  143  pp. 

This  series  of  selections,  culled  from  ori- 
ental and  primitive  writings,  are  grouped 
around  three  main  divisions,  The  World 
Beyond,  The  Higher  Knowledge,  and  Life. 
The  same  mystical  element,  the  same  spirit 
of  inwardness,  we  must  admit,  is  common 
to  all  religions.  Without  trying  to  draw 
parallels  between  other  religions  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  the  yearnings,  the  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul  in  all  lands  is  for  that 
bread  which  God  alone  can  supply. 

Religion  and  Intellect:  A  New  Critique 
of  Theology.  By  David  Gorham,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
5^  z  8  in.;  zz-156  pp. 

Here  is  a  strong  plea  for  the  use  of  the 
reason  in  theology,  as  a  standard  of  knowl- 
edge, the  source  of  authority,  the  test  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  ground  of  belief. 
The  book  is  written  with  vigor  and  rigor. 
As  a  prophylactic  against  superstitious 
credulity  and  easy  yielding  to  unproved 
dogma  the  argument  is  admirable.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  do  not 
need  it  will  And  in  it  nothing  new,  and 
that  unfortunately  those  who  need  it  most 
are  likely  not  to  read  it.  If  the  reader  dis- 
covers a  somewhat  disproportionate  empha- 
sis upon  the  reason,  he  may  attribute  this  to 
the  legal  mind  of  the  author,  and  he  may 
also  remind  himself  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  learned  ^professions  rely  more  upon 
authority  than  does  the  law. 


My  A.  E.  F.  By  Frances  Newbold 
Notes.  Frederick  A«  Stokes  CompanT, 
New  York,  1920.     7%*x5%  in.,  57  pp.' 

This  is  a  plea  and  a  challenge  by  a 
"Y"  girl  to  the  returned  soldier  to  be 
true  -to  the  ideals  for  which  he  fought: 
not  to  be  cheated  of  "the  glory  of  helping 
a  tired  and  broken  world  to  its  feet";  to 
give  a  thoughtful  and  truthful  account  of 
the  English  and  French  and  Germans  with 
whom  he  was  in  contact,  and  to  remember 
gratefully  and  relate  honestly  the  enor- 
mous service  of  the  "Y"  ajtd  the  Bed  Cross. 

Everjr  Morning.  By  ^bert  Cluxtt.  As- 
sociation Press,  New  York,  1920.  5x7^^ 
in.,  192  pp. 

Books  of  morning  devotion  are  now  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  nearly  all  the 
old  objections  and  dif&cnlttes  that  used  to 
be  made  concerning  the  question  of  time 
and  fitting  material  for  morning  worship 
may  be  said  to  be  adequately  met.  ThL« 
volume  has  a  selection  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages with  a  prayer  for  each  day,  and  not 
more  than  five  minutes  is  required  for  the 
reading  of  both. 

The  Passion  for  Life,  By  Joseph  Hock- 
ing. Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company,  New 
York,  1920.     7%  x  5  in.,  359  pp. 

Bather  an  unusual  story,  tho  not  par- 
ticularly well  told.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  man 
whose  lease  of  life  is  supposed  to  be  a  year 
at  most.  He  retires  to  the  Comish^coast, 
and  stumbles  upon  German  submarine  caches 
and  spy  operations.  He  foils  the  plots;  in- 
cidentally is  seriously  injured,  and  after 
weeks  of  unconsciousness  wakes  up  to  find 
that  an  operation  has  cured  his  supposedly 
fatal  malady.  He  wakes  also  to  a  love  that 
makes  life  worth  living. 

Training     the     Devotional     Life.      Bj 

Luther  Allen  Weigle  and  Henet  H. 
Tweedy.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
New  York,  1919.    7%  x  5%  in.,  96  pp. 

This  little  book  tells  in  ten  brief  chap- 
ters how  to  develop  the  devotional  spirit 
in  children. 

How  to  Advertise  a  Church.  By  Eenest 
Eugene  Elliott.  G.  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York,  1920.     7%  x  5%  in.,  93  pp. 

Perhaps    the    most    distinctive    and    the 

wisest  direction  in  this  book  of  advice  on 

church  publicity  is  in  the  words,  "Get  soxdo- 

thing  to  advertise." 
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PERSONAL 


Death  of  Bishop  Vincent 


<7Im  Her.  Dr.  John  Hejl  Vincent,  for  mAiiy  y«n  a 
bMMp  of  the  UeUiodlM  Epiaoopal  Church  and  notable, 
among  other  thingi,  aa  the  founder  In  1678  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Asaembly  In  New  York,  died  suddenly  on  Hay 
9th  at  his  home  on  Blackitone  Aveaoe,  Cbkago,  at  the 
age  of  68  years, 

Tho  Chautauqua  plan  at  uaembly,  whjch  from  an 
idea  intended  to  broaden  the  ontlook  of  Sunday-echool 
teachen  grew  Into  a  national  institotlon  with  a  follow- 
ing mnning  Into  the  millions,  was  conceived  by  Bishop 
Vincent  in  1674.  Assisting  the  bishop,  who  at  his  death 
was  probably  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  his  co-worker,  the  Ut«  Lewis  Hlller, 
a  mannfacturer  of  Akron,  Ohio,  father-in-law  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison. 

John  Eeyl  Vincent  wm  bom  In  Ttucalooea,  Ala.,  on 
Feb.  33,  1S33,  and  there  ha  lived  until  his  sixth  year. 
At  that  time  bis  parents  moved  to  tforthuroberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Hilton 
and  Lewisburg  academies.  Bnding  his  courses  in  these 
Institutions,  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of 
Lewisburg  Univardty  and  it  was  while  studying  there 
that  he  began  to  reveal  aspirations  for  the  ministry- 
It  was  said  that  when  he  was  barely  eighteen  he  preached 
his  flnt  sermon,  and,  developing  his  talent  In  thatdlrvc- 
tiOD,  he  was  licensed  as  an  eihort«r  at  HcVeytown, 
I^,in  1B49,   Ayear  later  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher. 

Inthls  capacity  he  traveled  the  Lucerne  circuit  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  as  mapped  out  at  the  Baltimore 
conlerance  in  18S1.     Following  this  the  young  clergy- 


man was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  City 
Mission,  serving  there  a  year,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Annual  Conference. 
In  1B53  he  was  trBDsterred  to  Illinois  and  sncceesively 
held  pastorates  io  Jollet,  Mount  Morris,  Galena,  Kock- 
f  ord,  and  Chicago,  goiug  to  the  latter  pulpit  In  1665. 

WhilestatlonedatOalena,ltt.,Dr.  VlncenCnmnbered 
among  bis  parishioners  the  man  who  later  was  to  lead 
the  union  forces  in  the  Civil  War.  General  D.  a  Grant. 
Between  them  a  fast  friradship  sprung  up,  and  several 
years  later  when  Dr.  Vincent  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, the  General  introduced  bim  to  President  Lin- 
coln. "Dr.  Vincent  was  my  pastor  in  Oalena,"  said 
Qnuitto  Lincoln,  "and  I  do  not  think  that  I  missed  one 
of  his  sermons  while  I  lived  there. " 

Bishop  Vincent  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Dnseubury 
at  Portville,  N.  T.,odNov.  10,  18S8.  Els  wife  died  in 
theTQs. 

The  bishop  was  a  prollfio  writer,  mainly  on  nllgioua 
tbemea  Among  his  better  known  books  were  Tke 
Modem  Snnday  Sehoot .  Stftdiet  in  Tottng  Ufa,  LUUe 
FootpriiUt  in  BiN«  LamU,  Sarthly  footprints  of  (Ae 
MaaofOatiUe,  FamUy  Worship  for  Every  Dayaftht 
Year,  OuUi'ne  Hitory  of  England,  OvUint  Hittory  of 
Greece,  and  The  CAuroh  at  Home. 


Chicago,  against  the 
old-fashioned  form  of  revival.  The  sermon  roused 
several  clergy  present."—!^  New  Fork  Timet. 
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Nae — AuihoTJiatiOt — Enlightening  | 

A  Short  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  | 

By  the  HON.  RAtPH   SHIRLSy 

Here  is  a  book  wbich  is  peculiarlv  timely  at  the  present  momeDt  in  view  of  the 
many  comparisons  that  have  recently  tieen  arawn  between  the  problems  lincoln  bad 
to  face  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  and  those  confrontiDg  tbe  Btatesmen  of  to^y  in 
making  their  peace  settlement  with  the  Central  Powers. 


8  compact  and  informing  volume  is  of  interest  not  merely  as  a  direct  and  simple 
ent  otthe  essential  details  of  Abraham  Lincohi's  early  bfe  of  pentur  and  small 


Thise  ^ 

statement  otthe  essential  details  of  Abraham  Lincohi's  early  bfe  of  penury  i 
successes  in  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  master  part  he  played  as  President  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  and  the  suppression  of  slavery,  but  also  as  a  studv  by  an  English- 
man  of  a  critical  period  in  our  national  life  which  has  attracted  muca  attention  from 
historians  of  other  countK.^.  On  account  of  its  conciseness  and  its  avoidanco  of  all 
unnecessary  matter  this  book  should  be  of  considerable  value  in  schools  and  colleges. ' 


l3mo.  Chlh.  allh  10  FuB-Pate 


Price.  $1.25:  h  Mall,  tl.37 


PUNK  A.  WAGNAIXS  COMPANY,  354-360   Fourth  Ave.,  NKV/  YORK 
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Briefesi  €md  Bemi  Lay  Sermons  Ever  Written  " 
One  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year 


Inspiration  and  Ideals 

By  GBENVILLE  KLEISEB 

Author  of  ^^How  to  Develop  Power  and  PmonatUy,"'  etc. 

Instinct  with  the  optimism,  the 
courage,  the  faith,  which  will  make 
men  and  women  better,  happier,  more 
successful. 

"Jnst  the  thing  to  lie  on  one's  dressing 
table  and.  day  by  day.  to  give  a  moment  of 
inspiration  to  duty  and  to  make  the  path 
clear  to  a  lofty  ideal."— IVm.  Elliot  Griffie, 
D,D.,  L.H.D. 


ADMIRABLE  AS  A  GIFT-BOOK  AND 
FOR  YOUR  OWN  READING 


12nto,  Goth.    $L2S,  Net.    Average 
Charge;  10  Cente 


FUNK  C6k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
NBW  YORK  and  LONDON 


Do  You  E^er  Preach  on  Social  Probkins  ^ 
Then  You  Wdl  Be  Helped  by  Stiidyiiig 

Conditions  of  Labor 
in  American  Industries 

By  W.  JETT  LAUCK  ud  EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER 

THIS  NEW  VOLUME  Abounds  in  facts  and 
figures  authentic,  and  so  far  as  possible  down  to 
date,  gathered,  digested  and  tabulated  by  two  of 
the  most  capable  experts  in  this  country. 

They  cover'  the  wages  and  other  earnings  of 
workingmen  and  their  families;  their  environ- 
ment, and  other  conditions  of  their  working  hours; 
the  irregularity  of  their  employment,  and  the 
percentage  of  their  unemployment,  etc.,  etc. 
The  text  is  NON-TECHNICAL  —  UNDER- 
STANDABLE  —  SUGGESTIVE ! 

A  Work  for  Woricert  and  for  All  Wlio  Eoqilor 
Tbem — For  All  Students  of  Social  ProUms 


Crown  Svo,    Cloih;    1,75  Nmi. 
Ammra^m  Carriav*  Chargme,  15  Cmnte 

PUNK    CB^    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs. 
N«wT«rk.SS4-3fOFMHkA««.        -       Lnioa.  134  SnUwy  Sq. 
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EAT  AND  GROW  WELL ! 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  are  bringing  all  sorts  of 
distressing  ailments  upon  themselves  by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack 
of  a  little    common    sense    in   the   practise    of  personal  hygiene.      Read 

The  Itinerary  Of 


A 


reakfast 


By  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 


in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  bodily 
waste  and  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's  reading  how  to  save  yourself  many 
hours  of  headache,  depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness,  heart,  kidney, 
and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills  brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  You  will 
be  surprized  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all! 

12mo,  Cloth.      Illustrated.     $1,75;  by  mail,  91.87 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  NATIONS  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

15th  Edition  of  this  Great  Book 
^■1   On  HeaUifiil  Lmng  Bated  on  Modern  Sdrace 


^ 


By  IRVING  FISHER,  n.D.  EUGENE  LTHAN  FISK,  H.D. 

^  Dirccioc  ol  Krlknc 


The  entire  work  has  been  rewritten  and  the  authors  have  added  one  hun. 
dred  pages  that  bring  the  material  right  up  to  the  minute.  Recent  improve- 
ments in  medicine  are  covered  and  problems  brought  up  by  the  war  are 
discust.  Many  il  lustrations,  diagrams,  and  helpful  exercises  have  been  added 
and  the  whole  subject  of  hygiene,  personal  and  general,  is  exhaustively  treated. 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  The'  Life  Extension  Institute,  in  and  behind 
which  movement  are  many  of  our  ablest  men  in  pubhc  and  proiessional  life. 

12mo,  Cloth,  SOO  Pages.     $1.S0,  Net;  by  MSil,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PoUiihen,  354-360  Fonrth  ATenw.  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  OFFKEi  I 


A    GOOD   PHRASE   MAY  OUTWEIGH  A    POOR    LIBRARY, 

~TH(MAS  W.  HIGQNSQN. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases 

Br  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

AbUmt  at  "How  to  Sptak  In  Pobllc,"  "Bow  to  Doralop  Power  wd  PtnoDalKr,"  Kte. 

With  An  latTMlMtiM  By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  LiicO..  LLJ>. 

"Poblio  Speaking  Phrases,"  No.  X.  of  the  11  sections'ui  this  new  and  praotical  book, 
occnpr  an  even  100  pages  of  it ;  and  these  alone  would  make  it  worth  while  for  every  preacher. 
Other  sections  admirably  supplement  this  for  his  assistance— notably  No,  III.,  "Felioitooa 
Phrases":  No.  IV.,  "Impressive  Phrases";  No.  VII.,  "Literary>Ezpres8ions":  aod  No.  VTIT  , 
"Striking  Similes" ;  and  these  fill  nearly  200  pages  more.     Indeed, 

ALL    THE     ELEVEN     SECTIONS— 453     PAGES- 
ARE  HELPFUL  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  IN  WORDS 

■spplemvDtlng  the  Dictionary  and  Synonym  Book  for  Speakers  and  Writers;  imp«rti&g 
%  dignity,  power,  and  grace  of  diction  attainable  otherwise  only  by  long  and  ardnoni  atndy 
■ad  pntctiM."    Says  its  aathor: 

"THE  PRACTISE  OF  FITTJNa  WORDS  TO  THE  MOUTH  RAPIDLY 
DEVELOPS  FLUENCY  AND  FACILITY  OF  SPEECH." 
Sbidy  el  this  book,  and  praclisa  of  ill  Phruaa  as  tUrsdod  by  it,  vriU  impror*  dM  Torshelair 
•f  mair  writer  or  ipaakar. 

12ma.   Cleth.     SUBO.  NM,  hy  MaU.  tt.T2 

FUNK  CBk  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW^  YORK  and  LONDON 


CCntHUKION  SBRVICE  OUTFITS 

,     TSdMinJ,  the  prwenutaT  meUiod- 


The   Springs  of   Character 

A  atadj  of  the  louroeB  and  qnalitiM  of  cdunotor, 
tha  object  being  to  ihow  the  ■clentlflc  [ouodations, 
sDd  the  Boundeet  pHtidplea  for  chOTctw  develop- 
rnent  and   ImproyemeDt     By  A.  T.  gTMittU*. 


M.D.,  M.R.C.8.E.    Syo,  Cloth.    Prloa  • 


weight  U  gl«n  to 
iicxon  uwt  modlf I  thitmctec,  uu  uw  vii^b.--—.  -— — -—  - - 
•thkal  ficion  li  •miihulial"-J<M.  J.  Walik.  H.D.,  LL.D. 


.D„  LL.D. 
Dr.  SdulMd'i  •tndj 


"Ttiers  la  >  d«p  fudnatU 
In  bk  book."-^Sf.  Zoulf  CMia- 
FUHK  «  WilSIULLS  GOHPAHY,  PafcLtohw,  MEW  YWH 


THE   BIBLE  VIEW 
OF   THE    JEWISH    CHURCH 

Thirtetn   1»ctni«.    Bt  Hbt.   Howamd   Cboibt,  DJ). 

umo,  cioui,  an  pp.  ti'W. 

F«nk  k  Wagiull*  Cempanr,  Piibt..  Hm  Tarfe  ud  London 


Rud  With  Pkame-Stady  Witk  Pnfit 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

By  FRANK  K  VIZETCLLY,  UilD.,  LL-D. 

TBEIATS  of  the  Origin.  (Jrowth,  Develop- 
ment and  Mntationa  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage; of  ita  Iiiterotnre  and  ita  Elements;  of 
the  Dictionary  and  ita  Functions;  of  Oram- 
mar,  and  many  other  things;  to  the  pleasore 
and  profit  of  oTery  reader. 


A  W«rk  or  IRi.  R««^  ol  PrmdkJ  j*  SchJwlr  U«- 
w£>»~k  Rifhl-HuJ  Hdp  hm  Et«tt  TouW,  hi  Etitt 


"No  one,  no  matter  how  well  infopmed,  can  rrad 
Dp.  Viietelly'l  Tolume  without  adding  to  hii  store  of 
uBstul  knowledge."— ^foporfc  <N.  J.)  £twm»0  A'"""- 


iSmo.  OotA.    418  Pnwm.    tt.OO,  fht 


FUNK   »  WACNAULS  TOMPANY. 
NEWnWK  .^llONDON 


JUST  A  l.rrTLE  SPICE 

Pleaaant  SonnAa.— Puibor:  "I>o  t™  kum  fl*  pi 
biH.  HIT  chUdr" 

Johhiot:  "T™.  «lr." 

Fabwk:  "And  which  o(  ths  pK«bl««  do  700  UIcb  b(*r" 

JoHUHii :  "1  like  Uw  □»  when  HSHbodj  kiab  ud  Bahc 
—PhimdHpHia  Rtcoid. 

ServlM.— Aaaar  Cditomm:  "Look  here,  wrfi«r,  Ih 
Jul  foandlhii  Oonoa bnttoo In mj eoap." 

WiiT^  (wilt  ■[be. 
coaldo'tlhlnlcwhal  had  become  of  It"  — i«wT"»  *r»*  x '»— - 

Proteetlon.— "OnuJooal  (Mtj  carta  abm  Iw  thoaeftnw- 
bcnieiT  Wbj,  ther'n  nch  mlaanble  Utile,  half-ripe  thlii0 
tber'd  be  aore  to  cIto  one  colic" 

"Bnt  look  at  de  alie  0'  de  boie^  ladj,"  retarned  the  hncinet- 
"Tonao  dool  get  enonjh  o'  dem  to  do  Tonae  any  hann."— Bw- 

Weather  Trln^plu.—Blahop  FhilUpa  Drooki  wee  (a 

ducting  a  conlerence  hi  "  ~  '  "" 


albcamltig  nnlle):    "Oh,  Ibuik   70a.  b 


Hotae 


lain  I 


igif  be  dl 


ik  It  >  little  01 


.t,  bot  It  1 


^^^1  In  BBCb  a  g»ib.    The  bUbop  ba«ill 

the  back  of  the  note,  "I  did  atari  ont  wllh  a  iMI 
u  BO  hot  the  talla  melwd  off." 


W^tj  e«l  Kxeltadt— Too  cant  Bnii«l»  a  C 
An  airplane  waa  fljlng  over  peUng  (or  the  fli*  ti 
proud  Enropean  pointed  it  onl  lo  a  natiTC 

"Dont  70a  think  it  la  wonderfnlr' 

■Wdl,"  Mid  the  C"  "    ""'-'- 


BotUn  (Hub: 
CBtehlnC  the  C«lprtt.— I»ir«  Diim:  ■'Said  tb. 


And  Paraon  Felt  Qneer—Tho  paiaoo  waa  eBienni 

tbedoor.7«Mo(af.nntoc«Uooanew(a«U7.  Hewa.rt.ocla 
10  heai  WHiH  ooe  aweaitng  like  iha  ptOTerblal  »ilor,  ia  an  «i 
bulldhig.  AIM*  the  ptdlmhiari™  were  o-er  and  afoottogaWi 
llrtied,  he  aaked  who  waa  dohig  the  awearing  ootaidt.  JM 
then  the  door  opened  ud  a  foiir-7ear-oW  bo7  caiUTCd.  Th 
iiiolhet»ald,"Win!e,w«»  7oaiweailngag»in(  ItiridTOO* 
Bad  Man  woold  Ket  700.  Now  heie  he  la  to  tako  jm  awaj."- 
JMn  IRlcluU  Barjm: 

Shonld  Hawe  learned. -Ei-PrMldeiit  Taft  Bid  at  1 
dinner  In  Chicago:  "I(  we  doni  lake  wamhig  from  Ihie  -nt-i 
we  donT  deTiae  aome  n»ana  to  bare  00  mne  wan  (ot««-" 
doervc  to  be  eidDgiiiabed,  wiped  oi 
bnTO  bad  eooo^  wamh)^  I  am  remlnual  01 
itotj  abont  two  men  who  died  and  knocked  for 
raUe  of  Pawdiae.  Bt.  Pear  admitted  the  drat  man  wilhonl  •*!■ 
Ing  hha  to  a  tenn  In  poigator7  on  the  g™nd^th«bc  bad  toB 
maitled.    The  aeoand  m  •-- ••.t.  _■  wi, 

confident  smile.    'I  haTB  been  n 


peier  fiowned  and  pohiled  atenil7  etial^t  downward  wMJi  M 
foredngor.    -We  want  nofootohi  paf»dlM,'B*llhe*alnt 

■mrt  n.~Eeo«»w  I.  all  WfT  wdl.  hot  Hi*  aimpkto.  bad  11 
tiadlj  Herlat-tMeawaatoaaaeaiblaherelghlchlHieii-T- 
■be  had  elghl,  tsnghig   (nan  two  to  elewn-and  aak  tbtn 

"•■Sw.  who'U  baxo  a  pfcni  and  go  to  bod  wUhoot  ■apP«'" 
Acd  natarall7  moat  of  tbe  TDOngate™  wonld  accept  Ihe  o«« 

Tben',  in  tha  moming,  with  bu  bright  and  choerf  amUt  "f" 
would  CTtber  them  roond  Ibe  uble  and  uk  bUthely: 

■Now.  who'll  giT.  m«oma  a  pennj  f or  .  alee  br«tt-ir  - 
Ufoilan  Put. 

Tel>derl>«rtrd.-"8o  70eT.  dedded  to  h.«  a  B»J" 
tbir  T«r  inatead  of  mlalBg  chlekaoa." 

-Y»;  we  n«d  to  get  ao  atl«hed  to  oar  (owla  we  weldiil"*' 
thrm.    One  downl  feel  tbat  waj  abont  potaiooa  and  onloD"- 


tbeolofllcal  Seminaries 

Annotmcements  will*  be  placed  nnder  this  heading  at  a  special 
rate.     Write  for  information. 


i 


The  Rosenthal  Practical 
Linguistic  System 

The  natural  method  for  the  quick  learning  of 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.    Bach  Ian- 
gnage,  $6.00.    Send  for  fuU  particularB. 

*'  It  it  dMtined  to  CTMte  an  entire  rerohitioii  in  the 
Btndy  and  teaching  of  foreign  laagaages."— JSfvtotp  ^iZ*- 
vIeiM,  London. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALU  COMPANY.  Pttbllthert.  NEW  YORK 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Besesreh  sad  Training  \n  Five  Departments: 

a)   PMloral  Sendee 

W   Scrvtea  In  llic  Forclon  FIclA. 

C9)   BcUfiloaa  Edncatloo. 

(4)   Pnetleal  Plilluttliropy. 

Of)  HtotovyaBdPldlMophjrolBcllotttD. 
Open  on  eons]  terms  to  students  of  sll  Christian  bodies.  Degrees 
of  M.A.,  B.D.,  sod  Ph.D.  may  be  obtained  by  students.    For 
cstalogne,  address  Dean  Ghas.  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"■■' 

English  Syncnyms, 
Antcnyms  and  Prepcsitlcns 

By  Jamss  C.  Fbinaij).    More  than  7,500  daasi- 
fied  and  diflcrimtnated  synonyms  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and*  nearly  4,000  antonyms,  with  notes  and 
QlustratiYe  examples  on  the  correct  use  of  preposi- 
tions.  8vo,  Clotii,  574  pages.    Price,  $1.00^  net ;  by 
mail,  12.00, 

"  This  hook  win  do  more  to  secors  rhetoricsl  penplcoitj, 
propriety,  and  precision  of  expression  than  any  other  text- 
book of  higher  English  yet  produced."— .fiSB-jyw.  CkKhrcui, 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

FUNK  A  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 

Between  the  Testaments 

Bf  Rev.  DAVID  QREQQ,  D.D. 

PrttideiU  WetUm  f%eoUigical  Seminary,  Allegheny^  J\l 

Dr.  Grege's  volume  deals  with  the  Jewish  people,  their 
activities  and  influence,  for  the  centuries  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  chronicle  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
that  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  New.    If  this  be  not 
altogether  a  neglected  chapter  in  religious  history,  it  is  so 
nearly  so  to  the  average  reade;^  that  Dr.  Oregg^s  volume 
should  awaken  very  particular  interest    Bible  students  and 
preachers  will  welcome  It 

l2ino.  Cloth.    $1.00,  nets  by  man,  $1.08 
FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs,,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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EAT  AND  GROW  WELL! 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  are  bringing  all  sorts  of 
distressing  ailments  upon  themselves  by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack 
of  a  little    common   sense    in   the   practise    of  personal  hygiene.      Read 
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A 


IttiBerary  Of 


irea 


By  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 


in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  bodily 
waste  and  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's  reading  how  to  save  yourself  many 
hours  of  headache,  depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness,  heart,  kidney, 
and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills  brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  You  will 
be  surprized  to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all! 

12mo,  Cloth.     Illuttrated.     $1.73;  by  mail,  $1.87 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  <:OMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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A  BUNCH  OF 
EVERLASTINGS 

Or  Texts  That  Made  History 

Sermons  thai  are  different 

By  F.  W.  BOREHAM 

The  TatmanUn  EMajiat'PrMdbn 

Dr.  Boreham  has  produced  «  book  of 
iiniuual  sermons,  Biblical  to  tbe  core, 
rich  in  genuine  religiousness  and  dy- 
namic with  zeal  for  ri^teousness.  They 
will  put  an  edge  on  every  man*8 
blinking. 
Prioa,  a«C  $1.75,  poMpdd 


AT  THE  BETTER  BOOK  SHOPS 
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^^P«WB,  Pulpits.  CluUn.  Altsfi.  ■>»»» 
lUdu,   TabiM,  DMk»— EVERYTHING. 

Tbe  flnait  furalture  nuule.  •  DIreet  from  our 
teetory  to  your  church.  .C^talo^  tnt.^ 

4*  ■vitinl 
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A  Nm  wtd  Thndy  Hdp  to  lAt  AritfSptalfi^ 

English  Grammar. 
Simplified 

ITS  STUDY  MADE  EASY 


By  Jamet  C  FemaM.  L.HD. 


ud  PtopofiiioiH."  EAonI 


«I1 


'Practical  Eng}isli  grammar  isnothmgbutlKe 
eorreci  use  of  English  words  in  English  sat-^ 
iences**  says  its  author,  '*and  this  book  under* 
takes  to  give  all  that,  and  nodung  but  that.'* 

rr  iS  NOT  MERELY  A  BOOK  OF 
RULES;  IT  IS  PRIMARILY  A  BOOK 
€}F  FACTS. 

ht  QUOTATIpNS  and  EXERCISES  areliQiit. 
feilnre^  tusgettive^  iUuminatiTe. 

Its  cootaiiis  a  nuMt  CX)MPREHENSIVE  INDEX 
ythkh  will  prove  a  manrel  ol  handy  helphibeii'to 
the  coDtenU  of  the  Tolume. 

A  Simple  and  Indispensable  Guide  fat  Ppesdienb 
Teachers,  Students,  Home,  and  Office. 

l2mo,  Cloih,  282  Aa#M.  1,00,  naig 

av€r€iwm  earriagm  chargmm  S  cmntm 

FUNK  e  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Puba. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER 


E9~  The  LexUfOffrapher  doet  not  amwer  anonymouM 
eommunioationM, 


''A.  H./*  Ingram,  Wis.— "EindlT  tell  me  whether  we  shoold 
sty,  *Two  times  two  ar$  four,*  or  *Two  times  two  U  four.*  ** 

Whether  we  shonld  ssy,  **Two  dmsi  two  are  faar'^  or  '*Twd 
iim$t  two  is  four,**  "Seven  and  five  are  (or  U)  twelve,**  depends 
upon  whether  the  nnmhers  are  rq;arded  as  made  ap  of  so  msny 
factors,  or  simply  ss  on  aggiegste.  The  verb  should  sgree  with 
its  subject  in  number  and  when  ]daral  noons  are  used  a  verb  ia 
tbe  plural  shonld  be  nssd  also. 

"W.  G.  Cm"  Wsuhhigton,  D.  C.— '"Can  yon  tell  me  where  I 
IK  ill  find  the  expression,  *Bst,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-mor> 
row  ye  die*?" 

See  IttUah,  chapter  22,  verse  IS:  *'Let  us  eat  and  drink;  for 
to-morrow  we  shall  die.**  /  OoHnthianM^  chapter  15,  verse  8S, 
where  the  word  **shaU**  is  omitted. 

**W.  W.  R.,**  Omshs,  Neb.~**Please  tell  me  if  'Make  dinner* 
is  eood  English.  I  am  contending  that  it  is  colloquial,  while  a 
friond  insists  it  is  correct.** 

**Prq)are  dinner**  is  the  eommon  and  sccepted  usage,  not 
"Make  dinner.** 

*'W.  8.  S.,'*  Omaha,  Neb.— **Can  you  give  me  the  orishi  of 
the  word  CreoUf' 

The  word  ereole  is  derived  from  the  French  crtoU^  through  the 
Spanish  erioBo^  diminutive  of  crladOy  servant,  through  aiar^ 
bring  up,  through  the  Ladn  crso,  create. 

**A.  S.  B.,**  Minneapolis.  Minn.— **Plesse  tell  me  when  it  is 
proper  form  to  use  the  word  tooman  and  when  to  use  lotfy.*' 

Why  not  consult  your  dictionary?  .  The  nse  of  the  wordjod^ 
as  **a  mere  distinction  of  sez  is  sheer  vulgarism.**  Never  ssy, 
**A  msn  and  his  tocfy,**  but  **a  man  and  his  w^fe^*''  or  prcfersUy, 
by  nsme,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith.**  Where  toomon,  ss  faidi- 
cstive  of  sex  is  Intended,  say  iMMnaa— not  tadif  orfemaU.  A 
female  is  eqnslly  female,  whether  person  <»*  beast  In  tlie  Uni- 
ted  States  **woman**  is  preferable;  in  Bnghmd  **lady**  is  used 
chiefly  when  the  term  is  not  prsceded  1^  a  qnallf ytng  adjedtrs. 
The  word  woman  best  expresses  the  r^ation  of  the  femsle  sex 
to  the  human  race. 

Lady^  as  the  feminine  of  lord^  mesning,  according  to  Xsx 
MttUer,  "She  who  looks  after  the  loaf,**  the  mistress,  hss  alwsys 
been  a  title  of  superiority,  all  ladies  being  women  bat  not  sll 
women  being  Isdies.  In  England  it  is  a  title  of  rank.  The  an 
of  lady  for  woman,  by  those  who  wrongly  suppose  that  the  latter 
term  is  derogatory,  is  often  ludicrous,  as  in  such  expressions  ai 
ealeeladyt  a  form  as  objectionable  as  eaUsffeniUman  woold  be. 
Even  in  the  drawing-room  usage  of  the  English  aristocncy, 
where  the  word  lady,  in  its  nse  ss  a  title,  implies  high  rank  or 
birth,  woman  is  slways  preferred  when  distinguishing  i 


"H.  B.  F.,**  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Kindly  advise  me  the  pioral 
of  the  word  shove^/iU,  and  the  rule  for  the  same.** 

Nouns  having  the  suiBx  -ful  torm  the  plural  by  a  terminal «; 
as,  eupfide^  paHfUU,  and  denote  one  cup  or  one  paQ.  Tlie  fora» 
euptfidt  etc,  are  erroneous,  not  being  in  accord  with  tlie  rale 
for  the  formation  of  plurals.  Cupe/Utt  is  the  correct  form  when 
more  then  one  cup,  esch  being  full,  is  meant  Both  ekomy^dt 
and  ehovele/idl  Mie  correct,  depending  upon  the  thought  in  mind. 

"A.  H..**  Casper,  Wyo.— "Please  give  me  some  information 
concerning  the  meaning  and  origin  of  tlie  name  I/eminffway.*^ 

The  name  ffeminffway  is  of  Anglo>Scsndinavian  origin,  mean- 
ing "dweller  at  Heming*s  way,**  from  Heming^  plus  Old  English 
wtQy  meaning  road.  Heming  is  derived  from  A«m-,  covering, 
dress,  plus  the  sniBx  -ing.  The  name  is  common  in  ifn^tmA^ 
and  may  be  met  in  HemingbrougK,  a  village  on  the  Onse  in 
Yorkshire;  Hendngby^  A  village  in  Lincolnshire;  Uaningford^  a 
village  in  North  Huntingdonshire;  ffemingetone,  in  Soifolk,  and 
Jlemlngton,  found  in  Northamptonshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Leicestershire.  The'nsme  Ueming  dates  back  to  the  Sotnli 
Hundrtdorum  or  the  Bundred  BottBt  ▲«  d.  1274. 


A    GOOD  PHRASE  MAY  OUTWEIGH  A    POOR    UBRARY. 

—THOMAS  W.  HIGONSON. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases 

By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

'   JknUior  of  **How  to  Speak  in  Pablic,**  **How  to  DoTvlop  Power  Mid  PenenaUly,**  Btc 
Witib  An  ImrodocticNi  Br  FRANK  R  VIZETELLY,  LilU>^  LLJ>. 

"Pnblio  SpeaUi^  Phrases,"  No.  X  of  the  11  sections  in  this  new  and  practical  book, 
occnpy  an  eyen  100  pages  of  it;  and  these  alone  wonld  make  it  worth  while  for  erery  preacher 
Other  sections  adnurably  supplement  this  for  his  assistance— notably  Ko.  m.,  "Felicitons 
Phrases'';  No.  IV.,  "Impressive  Phrases";  No.  VII.,  "Literary  Expressions";  and  No.  VIII., 
"Striking  Similes" ;  and  these  fill  nearly  200  pages  more.    Indeed, 

ALL    THE    ELEVEN     SECTIONS— 453     PAGES- 
ARE  HELPFUL  FOR  ALL  WORKERS  IN  WORDS 

supplementing  the  Dictionary  and  Synonym  Book  for  Speakers  and  Writers;  imparting 
"a  dignity,  power,  and  grace  of  diction  attainable  otherwise  only  by  long  and  ardnons  stndy 
and  practise."    Says  its  author: 

"THE  PRACTISE  OF  FITTING  WORDS  TO  THE  MOUTH  RAPIDLY 
DEVELOPS  FLUENCY  AND  FACILITY  OF  SPEECH." 

Stody  of  this  book»  and  pmctiM  of  its  PhimMS  as  directed  by  it,  wfll  impvov*  iLo 
of  Miy  writer  or  epMkw. 

I2mo,  OadL    $tJ80^  N^t  hy  Mml.  $1.72 


FUNK  Ol  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


NOW  READY 

Christianity  in  the  New  Age 

By  E.   HERMAN 

This  timely  book  by  the  gifted  author  of  "The  Meaning  and  Value  of 
Mysticism  "  contains  much  food  for  thought  on  the  all  important  topic  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole  is  traveling  to-da}r. 

It  will  prove  of  special  value  to  all  churchmen  in  this  time  of  readjust- 
ment and  reconstruction  consequent  upon  a  great  world  upheaval.  It  treats 
of  modern  ideas  of  religion,  of  the  need  for  a  fresh  intellectual  grasp  of 
Christianity  and  for  a  new  religious  individualism,  and  of  a  Church  that  leads 
rather  than  follows  the  thinking  of  the  day.  It  is  earnest,  reverent,  stimulating, 
a  book  that  will  be  of  splendid  service,  mentally  and  spiritually. 

12mo,  Cloth.  S2M  Net;  by  Mail,  $2.12 

FUNK    &    W^AGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Sermon  By  Mail 

At  the  Ifarble  Collegiate  Cbnrch,  Flf t  Avenue 
and  Twenty^ninth  Street,  New  Tork  City,  printed 
copies  of  the  Dr.  David  Jamee  Burreirs  sermons  are 
gratuitously  distributed  at  the  evening  service  every 
Sunday  (usually  about  35  issues  per  annum)  trom 
October  to  June,  inclusive. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  wishing  to  receive 
the  sermons  weekly,  a  mailing  list  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  which  names  may  I  e  added  at  any  time 
by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing  for  one  year  from  date  of  receipt. 

Subscriptions  and  requests  for  specimen  copies 
should  be  sent  to 

MISS  niEBCE  E.  BOTEB 

1  WmI  Iwwakr-whA  SbMl.  Rmb  S,  New  T«rk  CKf 


-^liURCH 

^^P«WB,  Pulpits,  Chain,  Altars,  Book 
Racks.   Tables,  Desks— EVERYTHING. 

The  finest  furniture  made.    Dlreet  from  our 
tsetory  to  your  church.    Catalos  tnt. 


BtMMliB  Bros.  4  Ct.    DepL 
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Between  the  Testaments 

■y  Rev.  DAVID  QREQQ,  D.D. 

PretkUni  WesUm  ''^heoloffical  Seminary,  AlUgkmy,  Pa» 

Dr.  GregK'B  volam'%  'leals  with  the  Jewish  people,  ^tlieir 
activities  ana  Influence,  for  the  centuries  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  chronicle  contained  In  the  Old  I'estament  snd 
that  which  has  come  down  to  ns  in  the  New.  If  this  be  not 
altosether  a  neglected  chapter  in  religions  histonr,  it  is  so 
neariT  so  to  the  average  reader  that  Dr.  Gregg  b  volume 
should  awaken  very  particular  interest.  Bible  students  and 
preachers  will  welcome  it. 

1 2mo,  Cloth.    •  1 .00,  n«ls  by  mall,  •  1 .08 

FUNK  k  WAGNAUS  COMPANY.  Pubs,,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Handbock   cf   Medical  and 
Orthopedic  Gymnastics 

By  AnDEBS  Widb,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical 
G^jmnmastics  and  Orthopedv  at  the  Royal  Carolean 
Medico-Surgicallnstitute,  Stockholm.  The  princi- 
ples and  applications  of  Swedish  gynmastics.  Blus- 
trated.  8to,  Cloth.  Price,  13.00,  net ;  by  mail,  IS.  16. 

**  Dr.  Wide's  work  should  he  in  the  library  of  every  phy- 
sician and  in  the  hands  of  every  layman  who  desires  to  de- 
velop himself  towards  physical  ptffection."— JJm/CA  Cvl- 
ture.  New  York. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publlshtrt,  NEW  YORK 


The  ^Springs  cf   Character 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  qnalities  of  character, 
the  object  being  to  show  the  scientific  f oandatlons, 
and  the  soundest  principles  for  charact<>r  develop- 
ment  and  improvement.  By  A.  T.  BnHpFnELD, 
M.D.,  M.R,C.8.E.    8vo,  CToth.    Prica  «8.W 

**Due  weight  is  given  to  the  influence  of  the  physical 
factors  that  modify  character,  and  the  even  greater  influence  of 
ethical  factors  Is  emphasized.*'— /a#.  J.  Walsh^  M.D.^  LL.D, 

'*  There  is  a  deep  fascination  in  Dr.  Schofleld's  study 
in  his  book.*'— /S^.  LouU  QM^'Dtmocrat. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publlthert,  NEW  YORK 


<<THE  INCUBATOR  BABY" 

By  BlililS  PABKBB  BUTIiBB 

is  one  of  fhe  cleverest  of  stories.     $1.00. 
PUNKAWAONALLS  COMMNY,  N«w  Y«rk 


JUST  A  LITTLE  SPICC 

Before  Gourteona.— For  his  religious  edification  Edwanl, 
aged  seren,  wss  compelled  to  leam  the  twenty-third  Piwlm. 
Soon  after  this  achievement  a  '^all  from  grace"  caused  his  tian- 
i«hment  from  the  family  hoard  to  a  little  ride-Uhlc.  Wb^n 
told  that  he  must  not  onlyeat  alone,  hat  aak  hla  own  Uearing  ^ 
welU  he  gravely  howed  his  head  and  said: 

**Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  prepareet  a  tahle  hefore  me  in 
the  presence  of  mine  enoniea."— i7i[if7Wr*# 


Conserratlon.— **HaTe  yon  dnsted  off  the  pies  tiila 

ingt*'  asked  the  ho«. 

*'Tes,  air,*'  replied  the  hoy  of  all  worit. 

"Have  you  picked  the  flies  oat  of  the  engarr* 

"Yee,  sir." 

*'Have  yoa  limbered  up  the  meat  sandwicbeer* 

"Every  one,  sir." 

**Then  come  and  halp  me  blow  throagh  the  maearonir* — Yim- 
hgriStatuman. 


S7nBpatli3r.~**Wben  the  lady  in  charge  qneatifOiiied 
about  my  qualillcations,  I  felt  like  a  fool.** 

*'I  am  sure  it  was  very  natural  for  yoa  to  feel  that  way.**— 
Baltimore  Am£riean. 

Jarred  Jap.— '*The  way  Japan  plays  polttici  with  America 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  Jap  and  the  jar,**  aaid  Saxaxot 
Phelan  recently.  **An  absent-minded  Japanese  went  into  a 
store  to  buy  a  jar,  and  noticing  one  turned  upside  down  Marted 
out,  *How  absurd  1  The  jar  has  no  mouth.*  Taming  It  over,  he 
was  once  more  astonished.  *Why,  the  bottom*s  gone,  toot*  1h» 
exclaimed.**— J?Mdy*#  Mirror. 

Sla  Scores.— A  yoang  man  home  fftMn  college  wished  to  in- 
spire his  little  sister  with  awe  for  his  teaming.  He  pointed  to  a 
star  and  said:  ''Sia,  do  yon  see  that  bright  litUe  star*  It*a  biggvr 
than  this  whole  world.*'  ••No,  It  isn't.**  "Yes,  it  is,"  ''Then 
I  wish  you*d  tell  me  why  It  don*t  keep  off  the  rain.** 


Take  It  Calmly.— Bbioos:  **Well,  I  see  this  year  they 
are  going  to  make  a  big  fOss  sbont  the  lending  of  the  FUerim 
Fathers." 

ORioes:  ''But  it*s  too  late  to  do  anytiiing  aboat  it  now.  It 
can't  be  helped.**— i^«. 

Sample  Snfllcea.— 7^  WrUer'e  MonffUgtOlm  this  of  ex- 
Ambassador  Walter  Hlnes  Page,  who  was  formerly  one  of  tbe 
editors  of  the  WorkTe  Work^  and  like  all  editors  was  obliged  to 
refuse  s  great  many  stories.    A  lady  once  wrote  him: 

*'Sir:  Toa  sent  back  last  week  a  story  of  mine.  I  know  that 
you  did  not  read  the  story.  For  as  a  test,  I  had  pasted  togetha* 
psges  18, 19  and  90  and  the  story  came  bock  with  theee  pages 
still  posted,  and  so  I  know  you  are  a  fraud  and  torn  down  storieB 
without  reading  same.** 

Mr.  Page  wrote  back: 

''Madam:  At  breakfast  when  I  open  an  ^g,  I  don*t  hare  te 
eat  the  whole  egg  to  discover  it  is  bad.**— CftvrcAman. 

No  TrlTtal  IHatter.— Absent-minded  Prof.  I.  Forget- 
much  was  traveling  in  the  Bast.  When  the  conductor  came  to 
take  up  his  ticket,  he  could  not  find  it.  So  the  blue-coated 
individual  passed  on,  saying  he  woald  return.  The  professor 
continued  searching  until  the  conductor  returned,  bat  fonnd  no 
ticket 

"That  win  be  all  right,  sir,  just  pay  me  in  cash,**  said  the  coo' 
ductor. 

"That  isn*t  troubling  me,  my  good  sir,**  replied  the  absent- 
minded  professor,  "I  have  to  have  that  ticket  to  know  where  1 
am  gohig.**— iSun  JAaL 

Sound  BeaaonlBs.— The  governor  of  Maine  was  at  the 
school  and  was  telling  the  pupils  what  the  people  of  differeiLC 
s  ates  were  called.  "Now,*'  he  said,  "the  people  from  Indiana 
u  -c  called  'Hooaiers* ;  the  people  from  North  Carolina  Tar  HesU" ; 
the  people  from  Michigan  we  know  as  'Micbiganders.*  Now 
what  little  boy  or  girl  csn  tell  me  what  the  people  of  Maine  are 
called?**  "I  know,**  said  a  litUe  girl.  "Well,  what  are  we 
called r*  asksd  the  governor.   '*Maniacs.**-Ar90iiaif<. 


There  An  25,600  Ouccs  lor  Tm  to  Blalu 

Tflondf  LiAcraaiii  tlte  Pnaocatiaa 
ol  Ei^ih  Words 

And  ret  tlie  nun  or  waman  ol  good  breeding 
tma  not  afibrd  ro  take  ■  untie  one  of  luem. 

Yoa  ihoold  be  f  amilimr  with  the  proper  pronan* 
ciMion  of  thcte  25.000  tricky  wordi  and  bo  ever 
on  your  guerd  againit  miiuiing  them. 

Speech  occupiea  to  important  •  place  in  the 
Mciety,  bnaiaen  and  prtrfeational  life  ol  our  day 
thai  it!  inteniive  ttudy  u  practically  becoming  the 
hobby  ol  all  inleiligent  cititeni, 

Slipihod  and  incorrecl  pronanctation  I*  taken  U 
■  ture  aign  of  cueleM  and  indiSerent  breeding. 

A  Blunt  Maprtmtmciation  ofOnn 
important  Word  May— , 

^•a  the  Cbam  of  Your  CoutotmB— 
Rain  a  Good  SpMch 
Make  a  Lecture  Ludierana 
DMiroy  the  Power  of  a  San 
-•lea  Talk 
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JV£ED  77/£5£  BOOJCS, 

French-English 
Latin-English 
German-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  ihow  yon  how  to  find  the  eqalvaleol 
in  EnglUh  of  French,  German,  and  Latin  word*. 

And  Tice,  vena,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Latin  eqaivalenti  of  Engliih  word). 

How  to  ipell,  pronounce,  lyllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  varion*  foreign  verba. 

How  to  tranilate  American  coin*,  weight*  and 
meaiuret  into  their  French  equiTalenla,  etc.,  and 


CiueU'a  New  Frencli  Didioiurj 

FraBckfiwIkh  aad  EatfibPmch 


Fmwti-EiialUh  u 
■nicia  OB  Fnach  I 
Doubl*  Goiidet;  1 
■Dd  Ibair  Conji 


-efiilu  ud  Dclcctin  Vcrt4. 

itloDi:  ■  ipccisl  VocibnlaiT  or  Pnpcr 
I  Voubnlirr  o>  Gcoacipliicai^NuDe*.  olc 
leh  and  EiKllih  DiciioouTafaaotdiaity 


0*tsr*,  CItU.  I.m  pattt.    t  LSSmtt:  iv  null,  tt.lt     WM 

imuUt,  tmUnI  tkumt-ntUk  ind,^.  He.  Htrm.    MM*    " 

tmtv  tJitit;  ftitih  *—n'l  I*  f'll  mmtH.  mUk 

HU—  Ikmmi-mmttk  imdtt,  StfiO.  aA 

Cusell's  Latia  Didioiiarj 

'     lia^HFaillih  t-il  F  ilhfcl  alia 

WaJ  T/umnnJ.    Thoraatkiy  Rcrlud  ud  Cotnctad. 
RsTixd  br  J.  R'  V.  Miichant,  M.A.,  fomcrlr  adiolor  ol 
WadbuB  CollEfe.  Oifocd:  aad  Joaeph  F.  Ctaarlea.  B.A., 
lalg  Aaaiaunl  Mailer  al  thi  dlr  ol  London  School 
OcMM,  C/«M.  »(  *■(».    ttM^rt!  h**il.PI'.     Wnk 


CasueD's  We¥f  German  DidMHUiy 


Comrilad  from  the  beat  aotborltlea 
RnlHd  and  cqnddenblr  •mlirf"'  •— 
Lilt.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  UuTB. 

"  It  )■  ol  eaacDttal  Importance  X 
ol  Die  Gennaa  [aoMaCc  ihould  b 

OtUtt.CUik.lMOtmta.  tlM 
dtuUt,  pHtmt  tkamt—ttk  «■ 
taUT  tJillH.  MiTiUr  ttmnd 


X^ 

srs^i^ 

oE.t1ei>(htih.ni«)r 

GEND  FOR  ONE  of  onr  new  two-color  folders 
^  Bt  once  if  intereeted  Id  k  campaign.  We  are 
now  arranging  our  season's  sobednle  and  can  give 
70a  a  snltable  date  if  yon  write  at  once. 

THE  CROMBIESFOCKTON  PARTY 


Eiufn  AMrmmm,  Wntam  AMratM; 

sea  .nudl-an  A*e„  14!W  (■heTeneATi 

Aorora,  Mc.  Urmnd  Farka,  N.  D, 


COMMUNION  8RRV1CK  OUTFITS 

IndlvlduftJ,  tbe  prtAvntHlAy  method— 

prtcei.  wnu  For  cnUloRiDd  Mil  offer. 


Bu   SIR    Parent  and  Chiia 

OLIVER  .A4'"S'Sl'=Zi,'K'S,r: 

I     f^r\r>T^    tiainlngor children.   60  una poll-paid. 
i-.^_/LyVjL    nnnaWACMAlUCOIgAIIT. it*- T«k 


l2lMitclCjBtPholDi«iphMand64Haif-TimePtala 
Make  Beaatiful  Thli  Fine  Bacit 

ROUND  THE  YEAR 
IN  THE  GARDEN 

By  H.  H.  Thomas 
'TA*  latataara*m,""Tlu  Oardmat  Byin4,"  tie. 


Itc  "Year"  begau  with  October  and 
will  end  with  September;  it  covers 
the  Full  Four  Seasons. 

Its  Winter  and  Spring,  not  less  than 
summertime  and  fall,  abound  in  practi- 
cal suggestions  for  the  lover  o£  "green 
things  growing." 

The  book  should  be  in  every  home ; 
the  beauties  it  makes  possible  should 
gladden  every  heart. 

CtmM  8m,  bauJ,  $2.S0i  larrlage  thoigtt  IS  Ctnti 


THE  LEXICOGRAPH 


"L.  H.."  LeSamu,  Minn.— "8li*U  mt  nj.  •lUj  I  m 
«  (0  HiM  JooHl'  when  calllnc  her  cntr  Iha  M^hdoef 

On*  ipMki  (0  (addKHsi}  a  penoa  1  vcaka  wiM  ■  pM 


"R.  MeK."  Jam  Core,  Toid.— "Pleu*  tail  m*  than 
Uu  word*, 'Aim  fi  (cantor  lA  aw.'  An  ttiar  llaUas  W 
Woold  al«o  Uka  ■  ftuu  of  tha  ptxm  In  ^^UA." 

Tba  vonU,  "  JToft  U  WDrdor  df  nu, "  ue  IMUiD  ^  I 
not  foriM  ma."  Thej  occnr  In  ■  poem  oitlUad,  "Aas  I 
written  In  BngUah  b;  Bobsrt  Bnlwer-LTaoD  (Owen  ■ 
eoinlitliic  of  twenQ-^lghl  Muuu. 


Hi  O,  the  iniell  of  thu 


That  Tolce  rang  oat  from  the  ^oajon  t 


..^ta  (1  teardar  ill  m 


claim  Uiat  the 


Hobok«o,  N.  J.— "Klndl*  afl 

~  1  eORttnSi  la  a  pLnral  vror 

■logDlar  verb,  tot  example. 


'Klndl*  afUle  the  M) 
plnral  vrord  and  abooJi 
,  foe  eiample.  'Voar 
which  it  Doled.'    Th 


Toot  conlastlon  la  not  anrecL  The  mle  I*  that  a  T 
ag:«e  with  its  eabjecl  In  numbei  and  peraoa.  "Goo 
plnnl,  therefore,  yonr  MnlcDCe  ^oaM  read.  "Tool 
Hay  ISUi  loeelnd,  Qm(<nlt  of  which  on  Doted." 


"Wbelher  ■  msD  H  bom  in  the  Otr  of  New  Toifc  1 
COj  of  N*w  Tork  la  a  niattcr  of  cbolca.  Both  at  and 
been  oaed,  bnt  "bom  In"  la  preferred. 

"C.  U.  W„"  HerlDgloD.  Ban.— "Can  joa  ffln  ma  II 
nutkiD  Goaceninc  ihc  lamllj  name  Palirtai^' 

The  name  FaUtion  la  the  Scottiah  form  of  Patrietta 
been  uac«l  alio  to  PtOer't  Son.  hd  of  hli  father  (Latb 
IL  la  atao  lald  to  be  *  lariant  of  Ptter,  LAtln  Mrw,  n 
Hattlua  Xf\.  18. 


-•■What  ai 
i.  with  reFereDce  ti 


rr  ponctoation 


the  end  at  auch  clanae  ot  Kntencct" 

CoDBolt  "The  Frcparation  of  Kannacripta  lor  the  Print 
pracIlK  la  to  place  the  period  and  the  comma  btfon  Uu 

and  mark  of  eidanuilloD  come  b«(OR  or  after  the  qi 
mark  Bccordlng  lo  whether  or  not  tbe  ponctoatlOD  be 


.    Pnnctt 


ufoUo 


joo  are  wronc  In  thinking  that  be  1* 

agood- 

or.notUng'd 

"B.  J.  H.."  Vaahon,  Wa»h.-"Pleaae  glre  ma  the  pr 

tlonofth«wordBlMmi«(." 

iDoWcaai 

1  ai  in  poflw,  or  Ml-(««'ln-ai  ai  In  oWa, 

4iln/atli 

■■D,  8.."  Peabodj.  Kan,-"What 

iatbedifftrenoin 

Courvgt  li  a  natarai  readlaeaa  to  face  danfv;  bran 
qBhtd  coorage.  nr,  Femald  aaji:  "Oouragtout  It  n> 
^aM,  addinit  a  ntoral  element;  the  Bouraataut  man 
encoacterB  peilli.  lo  which  he  ma;  be  hecnl;  aendtlr 
call  of  dntr:  the  galiant  an  bram  in  a  daablng.  abo 
■plendid  way;  the  caHdnl  not  only  dare  great  dani 
achieve  great  rcnITa;  the  /uivlc  are  nobly  dariitg  aiK 
Ufi.  tmlf  lAipalrovr.  sabll 
Biftnt,  Antongmi.  and  PnpoiUioitt- 


The  Boys'  Life  of  Christ 

cA  book  to    'help  boys  to  realize  Jesus  the  Man." 

cApproaches  the  Divine  Jesus  through  human  greatness. 


IT  IS  DRAMATIC— STRONG 

Short  sentences,  crisp  descriptions,  plenty  of  dialog. 

cA  painting,  rather  than  a  photograph. 

Does  not  try  to  tell  everything  Jesus  said  and  did. 
Does  not  touch  the  theology  or  the  philosophy  of  Jesus' 
life.  Endeavors  to  show  the  manly,  heroic,  chivalrous, 
intensely  real  and  vigorously  active  qualities  of  Jesus  in  a 
way  to  appeal  to  boys.  This  is  why  it  begins  with  the  boy- 
hood rather  than  with  the  babyhood  of  Jesus. 


A   GOOD    BOOK    FOR   BOTS'    CUSSES    STUDYING    THE    INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAT-SCHOOL 
LESSONS   FROM    JANUARY  TO   JUNE    (1917),   WHICH  ARE  TAKEN  FROM  JOHN'S  GOSPEL 


"  If  I  bad  »  boT,  I  ihould  glTe  him  Dr.  Forbtub't  *Bort*  Life 
of  Cbrtflt,*  »nd  t  sbould  l>e  tare  that  he  would  be  delighted 
with  it.'*— Amo»  R.  WetU,  Editor.  ChriUian  Bndeaeor  World, 


"  I  am  sure  It  will  be  t^ntXXj  sooirht  for  and  widely  used." 
—Marion  Latorfnce,  Geocral  Secretary  Intematlonal  Sun- 
day-School Anoclatlon. 


l2mo,  Qoih,  Ornamental  Cooer,  320  Pages,     $1.50,  Net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PublUhers  354-360  Fourth  ATenue,  NEW  YORK 
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That  young  man  in  your  congregation  who  wishes  to  go  out  into  the  commercial 
world  and  make  his  way,  may  be  wisely  advised  to  read 

How  to  Deal  With  Human 

Nature  in  Business 

By  SHERWIN  CX)DY 

Author  of  "  How  to  Do  Business  by  Leuer,"  **  Marshall  Brown, 

American  Business  Man/'  etc 


Will  Help  Every  Young  Man  to  Succeed  Who  Studies  It^-Jn  It  Are  Wisefy 

Combined  Suggestion,  Direction,  and  Example 


Considers  with  care  National  Characteristics,  Service,  Your  Own  Valuation  of 
Yourself,  Monopoly  for  Every  Man,  The  Mind  and  How  It  Works,  The  Imagi- 
native Method  and  Its  Uses,  Principles  of  Appeal,  Proportion  and  Emphasis, 
Analysing  a  Business,  Correspondence,  Various  Styles  in  Business  Ltetter  Writing, 
System  in  Mail  Order  Correspondence,  A  Study  of  the  Grocery  Business, 
Collections  by  Mail,  etc 

Crown  Bvot  OoCiL     4 SB  Pagma,     $2,00  Nat;  Avaraga  carriaga  chargea  12  eanta 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

LONDON  OPPICB:    184  Saliabury  Square 


A  Sermon  By  Mail 

At  the  Mwble  CoUBginto  Chnrch,  Pitt  ATonile 
uid  Twenty-nmtb  Street,  New  York  Vltj,  printed 
coplea  of  the  Dr.  David  JameB  Borrell'i  sermonaara 
KTOtuitnusly  distributed  at  theeT«ning»orTic«  every 
Bnnday  (usually  about  85  iaeneii  per  annuni)  from 
Ootober  to  June,  InctuilTB. 

For  Che  cODVenience  of  peraoni  wlshliiE  to  receive 
the  BermoDB  weekly,  »  niBilliig  list  has  been  eatab- 
lUhed,  to  which  namea  may  1  e  added  at  any  time 
by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing  (or  one  y«ar  from  date  uf  receipt. 

SufaacriptiOTiB  and  requests  for  spednuQ  copies 
should  be  lent  to 


UrUTE   TO   OUB   WESTEKN   ADDKESS 

WW     ^t  1423  Qieyenne  Avenue,  Grand  Forks,  S.  D., 


_.     .2  Cheyenne  Avenue,  6 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  unlqoe  two-colored  booklet. 
THE  CaOMBIE>STOClETON  PAKTV 


t-g'^HVRCB    fVBNIIVREj 

^^P«n.  Pul(M«,  Chetn,  AMan,  BwkC 
fiuMrr  loyour  cli 


UMrr  IS  your  cbuml 

Mhsiii  Im.  A  C*.    I 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 


In  pSTChoIoslcs 


0,  Ihcnpsatks,  senaatlaa, 

8m,  Clotli,  4a  I  piles.    Price,  13.00 
I  k  WUULL*  COMPUir.  Pabllihera,  HEW  YOn 


The  Amaang  Argentine 

A    Htm   LaiJid   of  Cnterpri** 
Br  JOHN  rOStXR  ntASEK 

This  MW  book,  dsalgnsd  for  wide,  popular  mdlnc,ta  the 


Ballvw  DeTBlopmait  tn  Um  BepobUc— Aii*ntln*'s  Psit 
in  nadlng  Oe  Wold— Live  SUxk  In  the  Bapobllo— The 
FntDTS  ot  Acilailtai»--A  Trip  Into  the  Aado— Tnauiuii 
i^  tha  Bntar  IndBstoT— Tba  IndoKilal  BUa  of  tha  Be- 
pobUe— Protpeda  sad  Frablema.  IllDstntad  with  40  rnll- 
PiC*  SlBStntliiM.     OctSTD,  doth.     tl.TS,  DSt;   annse 

rUNK  «  WACNALLS  COHPAHY 
S544M  FoBrth  Avwtm.  N«w  Yotfc.  N.  Y. 


JUST  A  l.nTLE  SPICE 

<tiilte  SbDb.— Um.  Ooooa:  "Mr  haaband  elwaj*  mj 
abort  prayer  before  each  Dual." 
Niw   Cook:    "Shun,  them's  bo  Dad*   of   hito   data'  i 

while  Ol'm  hve.    Ol'm  do  gooUd'  school  iradoale."— Bu 
Tnaitcrlpt. 

FonnMlB  tinTlelted "Howahall  wa  sub  tha  si 

Dal  rapacilr  of  the  proSleerT"  ttemlr  demamtod  Uk  onnr.    i 
"How  shaU  we  necaa  the  nadon  from  hia  octopoa^ike  dotcft! 
Bow"— 3"t  haTan'I  Iha.  slightest   idea,"  calmly  rcplW  oU 
Oaonl  V.  Qrlmm.    "I  hne  aol  aUendad  a  sln^  highadwd 
ramnuncsmeDl  Ihli  yssi."— X'lViMt  Oty  aiar.  I 


Amna:  "Hslathg  knrest  eider  ef 

ITaproStabte  Froduela.— Tooag  Pole;  toakaddDss- 

aat,  sod  the  market  maa  asked  why, 
"Fired!"  rvtartird  Folaj,  andsalj. 

"Firoilr*  repeated  the  market  man.    "Oln  yoQ  any  isasuaf 
"Tap,"  Fole;  aald,  wilh  the  air  of  a  martyr;  "tha  boaa  aald  te 


.t  like  ptaaeban  Kko 


A  Brier  for  Brevity.— Shi:  "I 

read  their  aermooa  from  lUauDBCripL" 

Bi:  "Ida.  ir  a  mao  wrliee  DDt  hIa  ssrmBoa,  ba  la  modi  mm 
likely  to  leallae  their  leocth."— AlaMii  TVoMcrlpf. 

A  Train  of  TI>aMsI>t.~"ODnal,"  remarked  (be  bub 
wllhtheoll  cu.  "  It  usaally  doa  to  DiUplaecd  npgee.  Ifavnn. 
derfol  what  a  lol  of  people  caa  be  opaet  almply  bacaaae  mt 
man  la  asleep  at  tha  awltdi."- 


two,  and  Henrj,  the  coloiwl  man,  was  sobuooned  to  bsn^  tba 
picture  aecoidlng  to  Hr,  KllUfer's  order. 

Heiuy  drove  In  a  nail  on  tha  left.  Thla  doeio,  ha  alao  dran 
one  In  the  wall  on  the  light. 

"Why  aie  yoa  driving  that  aecond  na]lt"aaksd  Mr.  KllMtei. 

"Why,  boas,  dafs  to  saw  me  do  tnoble  of  terlngla'  de  laddit 
lo-morrow  when  yea  oema  "romid  to  de  ndmua'  way  at  think- 
iDf,"  said  Henry,— dvTxr'i  IfapasliH. 

EzUncDislied.—  He  was  oaa  ot  thoaa  fallon  who  Uun^ 
be  coold  do  anylhing,  so  oplnloo  (band  by  aoma  ot  hta  frleadL 

"I  cant  decide  whether  lo  go  In  tor  paintlDg  or  poeoy,"  la 
remarked  one  evenlog  to  Iba  young  lady  he  bond  with  hit  nit 


re  yon,"  replied  tha  girl. 


d  him,  cmelly.    "Bnt  Pve  baaid  to 


■  Llstat.— Edith  Wharton,  at 


It  DlchtTaiT  tppropilaMj 


re  been  Hits  DooUitle.    ' 

on  wont  expect  mt  to  aweepr*    "Oh,  no,  Isdaed." 

■war  the  doorbelir'    "Certihily  aot"    "Noc " 

,"Mn.WhartoB  Iniampled,  grachndy.    "I  azpect  n 


LlKbt  on  Sbafteapcaraau  f^ntn>T«ray.— Dai* 

Ha.  Pnaca:  Ri  the  tathonblp  of  Shakespaare'e  pltTa,  mtj  I 
quote  tieaT^MfnJtAlffiU,  Act  L,  Seme  T.t    Thaakyoa. 
"  ~nt  baaaty  (rnly  Uoit,  wheae  red  and  white 

This  la  naqnaadonably  baeop.— fwacft. 

What'a  In  a  Mantel— Bsstaitsaxt  Warraaaa  (to  Pis- 
fettor  of  langatget);  ''Did  yoa  wy  "paddln',  Mrr" 

Cusroua:  "Ko,  my  dear  lady,  I  dHnt-wad  1  Mm  ihaUr 


?  theolofllcal  Seminaries 

Announcements  will  be  placed  under  this  heading  at  a  special 
rate.     Write  for  information. 


The  Stars  and  Consfoiiafions 

It  presents  a  simple  method  by  which  thoge  who 
are  not   proficient  in   astronomical   science   may 
easily  learn  the  names  and  places  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous stars  and  constellations.    By  Royal  Hill. 
4to,  Cloth,  S2  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

''  All  that  is  needed  to  identify  easily  all  the  leading  start 
and  constellationa."— Pro/".  C.  A.  Youtig,  Princeton. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publlihtrt,  NEW  YORK 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

Research  and  Training  hi  Five  Departments: 

(1)  Pastoral  Service. 

(2)  Servlee  In  tbe  Foreign  Ftdd. 
(8)    ReUgloiM  Edncntton. 

(4)  Praettenl  Pkllantliropy. 

(5)  History  and  Pbllosophy  of  Religion. 

Open  on  eqnal  terms  to  students  of  all  Christian  bodies.  Degrees 
01  M.A.,  B.D.,  and  Ph.D.  may  be  obtained  by  students.    For 
catalogae,  addiess  Dean  Chaa.  R.  Brown,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Between  the  Testaments 

■y  Rev.  DAVID  QKEQQ,  D.D. 

President  WaUm  '^heologieal  Seminary^  AlUgfimy^  Pa, 

Dr.  Gregg's  volain«i  ieals  with  the  Jewish  people,  their 
activities  anc  inflaence,  for  the  centuries  which  elapeed  be- 
tween the  chronicle  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
that  which  has  come  down  to  ns  in  the  New.    If  this  be  not 
altoeether  a  neglected  chapter  in  religions  history,  it  is  so 
nearly  so  to  the  average  reader  that  Dr.  Gr^g^s  yolnme 
should  awaken  very  particular  interest.    Bible  stadents  and 
preachers  will  welcome  it. 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.00,  net;  hy  mall,  $1.08 
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lectures,  readings,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  that  will  readily  occur  to  you. 
The  aim  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  include  every  familiar  phrase  in  the 
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HELPFUL  HINTS 

IN  ENGLISH 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER 


0"  Th«  Leieteofraphtr  do—  not  a 


"O.  L.  O.."  nutsbnrg.  Ho.— "Coacsntag  1^  «tra«c. 
■On  Ibe  Kran  aeaa,' kladljadTlie  when  and  V  whom  ihlaiH 
Inlmdnced;  jfire  U»  name  of  the  book  and  the  eeniaa  a 
whkh  the  wordi  occoi,  and  aar  to  what  bodice  of  water  the  lUc 
■loo  it  made." 

The  pbnaa,  "the  aaTeo  aeaa."  wa*  naed  by  Ftta-G«nld  ia     | 
ISn.    Sm  Omar  Khavyam^  ilril—  1 

Which  of  oar  conlnx  and  departore  he«da 
Aa  the  Sbt'd  Seaa  ahoold  heed  a  pebble  caaL 

KlpllniaaadltaaatitleinllM.  Tbe  Mtm  anu  are— the  tliinh 
AtlDntlc,  the  tkiDlb  Atlantic,  the  Narth  raclBc.  lbs  Sonth  PkUc 
the  Indian  Ocean,  tbe  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 


be  wot4  aanutia  tinfTii^ 


"H,  A.  G.."  1i*  AjiBilM.  Cal.— 
ar  plural,  and  bow  aboold  it  be  pr 

Tbe  ward  aanuHa  ia  ploral  In  form  but  alngnlar  In  eottatm. 
Uon.  "Aeonailca  Ir"  1*  correct.  Tbe  won!  1>  jBonoonnd 
o-tut'tiilf— a  aa  In /not,  uninrtdt,  f  aa  \b.  habU;  at  a-iaa^tiii 
_a  aa  \ajbial,  ov  aa  on  In  oat,  1  at  in  AoNI. 

"E.  W.  H.."  Portland,  Ore.— Tbe  mie  la,  "Wbtn  two  at  mcR 
alngulnr  naminttlrea  coaaected  \rj  anit  dauote  the  aame  penoo 
or  thing,  Iber  take  a  rerb  In  ihe  aln^colar;  aa,  The  hnaband  okI 
father  woi  dmttd  to  hla  familj."  Bay  "John  Jooea.  the  aids- 
man,  and  John  Jonee,  the  lawjer,  U  tbe  aame  pcnm." 


FladeUy,  and 


■■L.  A.  B,"  HlddlBbnfg,  N.  T.— "KlodlT  alTe  nw 

pronunclallon  of  the  foRoHlng:  ConU,  I—*—    "■ 
Kotchat." 
The  namea  joa  gl*e  are  prDDaimced  na 


AoAi:.  gocond  i  ae  la  pattn;  TlHtaUy,  ■li'a.M't— flrat  i  aa  in  AU.- 
flrst  and  ihlnl  «'i  aa  Orat  ( In  muu;  aacoad  «  aa  in  gtl;  SoMat. 
td'e/tal—o  aa  In  IR),  et  aa  Id  cUa.  a  ai  ln/<tf. 

"V.B.."Bumwell,W.Va.— "What  u«  tbe  largHtlakawitbia 
tbe  boundarleaof  Mew  York  StaUr" 

The  Itignt  lakes  In  Kew  Yotk  State  an  Lakea  Beoeca  asd 
Cayuga,  eoch  being  ncarl  j  fort7  mllca  long  and  from  two  ta  Ibnc 
mile*  wide. 


Oeseral  rcnblng  waa  hi  eomnund  ol 
tlonary  Toreea  Id  Franca  during  tbe  war.    Harahal  Ptoch  «ai  bi 
■npreme  command  of  the  Allied  armlea. 

"H.  B.  B.."  Birriaontille,  Ho.— "<I)  Cui  too  toll  me  In  itbal 
dicrionBrj  1  can  find  the  uord  tnoronf  ti)  vo  jon  ooDalddivv- 
TtnlatiTe  an  acceptable  ayoonjm  tot  pmixtittf" 

(I)  The  term  moron  le  deflned  aa  "a  feeblo-mlnded  perana  of 
higher  Inlalllgenca  than  an  imbecile."  Sea  New^tandard  Die 
tlonary,  p.  lUlS,  column  3  (IRIS).  ^)  TbemriprreafbMmitl 
aporloui  Tariant  formed  to  CDrreapond  with  waeh  wovda  wdf- 


"A  hotel"  la  correct.  Before  an  aaplrated  "h,"  aa  In  liM.  Uw 
article  "a"  ahoold  be  naed.  "A"  ia  naed  wban  tbe  seat  wfld 
beglna  with  a  cooaaoaat  aoond;  "an"  when  it  bagina  with  a 
Towel  or  ellent  "b."  Allbo  never  ao  taebiT  aspirated,  "h"  bai 
aomethlng  of  a  consonant  sonnd,  and  tbe  article  In  thli  eaae 
ooglit  to  conform  to  the  geeienl  priaclple,  aa  In  "a  historic  InDO. 
diicUon  haa  generally  a  happy  aSeet  to  amose  altanUan."  Obi 
may  aiy  correctly:  on  laland.  a  HlgblaDdts;  an  oyatsman.  ■ 
holflter;  a  hotel,  an  onion;  a  herb,  mi  heir;  a  hospital,  aa  owl. 
Same  persona  do  not  aipbate  the  'b'  In  Aert,  AoapiMf,  or  ^bU; 
when  Ihe  "h"  la  oat  aspltaled,  Ibe  word  lakea  the  anMe  -an,' 


pranoonced  mi'mandM—tti  as  In  olj'r,  a  aa  iaJUtoL 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  BALOPTICON 


n  pholoi;raphi,  po*l  card*,  printa,  etc. 
aclualitic*  with  ■  Baloplicon? 
>  Bt-ie»  a  Lmt  BolttUctn. 


Four  Splendid  Specialties 

for  the  Christmas  Program 


Under  the  Oustmaf  Star  j:^%;^' 


Dif- 
.  spark- 
ling.  orUinal  Action  sonia,  pantomimet,  primary 
piecea,  monolotfuea.  dasa  esercite,  tableaux,  etc. 
Every  number  brand  new.  A  brilliant  symposium  of 
helps  for  Holy  Nitfht. 

Postpaid,  35  cents 

The  Holy  Story  in  Pantomime  ^'^^.i^^ 

entertainment  portraying  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Nativity  in  a  new  and  vivid  way.  Second  edition. 
Last  year  it  took  the  Sunday-school  world  by  storm. 
No  memorizing. 

Postpaid,  28  Muta 

If  aKiIav  If ailn  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Christmas.  Second 
nOUaay  neip  cdirion.  Laat  year  we  could  not 
supply  the  demand.  Action  songs,  primary  pieces, 
pantomimes,  sacred  readings  that  are  different.  Make 
your  Christmas  program  the  talk  of  the  town. 


Th«  Birth  of  Chrid  '^^«  Christmas  story 
ine    Pino    OI   UHnSC    dramatised.    Nothing 

else  like  it  in  printv  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  This 
is  the  fifth  edition.  The  thrill  of  Holy  Night  is  in 
every  line.  Try  it  this  year  instead  of  the  time-worn 
Christmas  exercises. 

Postpaid,  25  cents 

Smndcoina,  ehmek,  monmy  or  m*prm»9orJmr, 
but  nomtampi,  ptmium 

THE  J.  H.  KUHLMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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A  Church  Service  That  Was  | 

Positively  Spiritual  f 

8 

Tht  Reverend  J.  E,  Price,  Minister  of  the  f 

Washington     Heights    Methodist    Episcopal  I 

Church,  New  York,  writes  the  following  letter:  | 
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I  bouiht  a  copy  of  'The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand 
Years.'  and  preached  Sunday  evening  on  'The 
Transfiguration  of  Character  Through  Divine  Reve- 
lation.' I  uaed  the  disclosure  of  Christ  in  the  mira- 
cle and  its  effect  on  Peter  (the  crowded  net)  and 
followed  with  the  story  of  the  Rose-Bosh.  The 
service  was  positively  spiritual.  I  have  just  com- 
mended the  same  service  to  two  of  our  strong 
churches  and  they  will  use  it.    All  thanks  to  you." 

THE  ROSE-BUSH  OF 
A  THOUSAND  YEARS 

By  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

is  a  charming  and  inspiring  story  of  Joline,  a 
little  Parisian  artist's  model,  and  the  escapade 
in  a  monastery  that  led  to  her  regeneration. 
The  beautiful  climax  of  this  story  can  be  used 
with  great  power  in  your  church.  This  is  the 
story  on  which  Nazimova  based  her  great  screen 
drama  "Revelation,"  and  the  present  book 
is. illustrated  with  eight  full-page  photographs 
showing  Mme.  Nazimova  as  she  appeared  in 
Revelation ,  Why  not  send  for  this  book  to-day? 

Bound  in  Docoratod  Cioth.  | 

Prieoa  7S  cmntm;  by  maii,  83  eontm.  Z 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Puis.     1 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  I 
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JUST  A  LITTLE  SPICE 

▲n  AJpbabet  of  Beasts  and  Bird*.— MentiaMd  ia 
the  Old  Testament,  with  references  for  the  benefit  of  jarcfiile 
Sanday-BChool  classes  and  Noah  arkeologistv,  the  whole  beii^ 
Interspersed  with  occssional  moral  refleciions  and  adroonitioni. 
Here  is  a  part  of  it 

A  is  the  ASS  that  Ba-Iaam  rode, 

Which,  to  Me  conBtemation, 
What  time  he  smote  it  u4th  hie  goad 

Broke  into  conversation. 
Are  asses  silent,  do  not  smite  *em 

Unless  yon  vxmid  to  tpeeeh  incite  *eni. 
(OoneuU  Numbers  28:88.) 

B  is  BE-HE-MOTH,  steeaiing  bloody 

As  through  the  world  he  saUiea; 
He  chariiB  tha  Hvers  into  mad 

And  stampg  the  hills  to  vallevs. 
And  when  he  roan/or  you  on  Monday 

The  echo  taete  allwtek  till  Sunday. 
{See  Job  40:15,  94.) 

D  is  the  DROM-B-DART  which 

Comes  out  qf  She-ba  laden 
With  gold  and  gear  for  to  bewUek 

The/aeMonable  maiden. 
No  matter  how  you  coax  and  wheedle 

Yon  can  not  make  one  thread  a  needla. 
(See  leaiah  fiO.U) 

H  is  the  HEIFER  that  slid  back-- 

Perhaps  the  groond  was  dippy— 
Hose-a  mentions  her.    I  lade 

The  rare  details  and  zippy 
Of  her  career,  and  aU  that  tried  lur— 

At  last,  no  doubts  tAe  I^e-vites  fried  har. 
(^otea  4:16.) 

L  for  the  LIONS,  over-fed 

As  some  euthmatie  spaniel. 
Who  shook,  each  one,  his  enobbieh  head 

And  wonldn*t  dine  on  Daniel. 
"Give  ns  young  prophets  to  our  UHng;** 
Said  they,  *'or  we'll  go  hunger-striking  I** 

(See  Ikmiet  6:\B.) 

M  is  the  MULE  the  Queen  rode  on^ 

(Tou  know  the  Sheban's  story)— 
The  time  ehe  caBed  on  Solomon 

Fbr  to  appraise  his  glory. 
Savsshe.    ''The  king^s  magnetic  1    Very/** 
—Or  did  ehe  ride  a  dromedary? 

(Look  U  up  yourself.) 

N  is  the  NEWT,  a  Jowly  beaet. 

With  gravel  in  hie  giaaard. 
Who  reigns  where  Pharaohs  ueed  tofeaet 

And  loolcs^^  Uke  a  lizard- 
Old  Ram-e-sea,  so  etony-heartsd. 
How  yonr  glory  has  departed  I 

iPsruee  Exodue.) 

O  is  for  OSTRICH;  on  the  land 
Where  Sodom  waa,  bcgonahl 
She  hides  her  head  withm  the  sand 

And  mourns  it,  and  tiomorrah, 
Wliile  tbrongh  her  tail  all  winds  and  weathsn 
Play  plaintive  tunes  upon  her  feathers. 
(In  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  (^  Job  U  it  expltdOv 
stated  that  the  Ostrich  has  not  wiedom  nor  understanding.) 

P  for  the  PIGEON  Noah  sped 

Across  the  yeasty  waters 
To  And  a  place  to  fay  his  head. 

His  wife's  and  sons'  and  dflcughters'. 
Though  Ham  and  Shem  stood  round  and  hooted: 
**Yon  should  liave  sent  a  bird  web-footed  r' 
(Consult  Oeneeie^  Chapter  8,  verae  9.) 


Sis  the  SERPENT  I    Wily  one! 

His  ways  are  dark  and  evil  I 
With  propagandas  like  a  Hun 

And  morals  like  a  weevil  1 
With  his  elick  words  and  college  phrsass 
He  lures  the  hnman  races  to  blazes  I 
(See  Oeneeie  8:4.) 

T  for  the  TIGERS  now  that  pass 

Where  once  reigned  King  Belshazsar; 
He,  and  his  father,  went  to  grass- 
He  wss  a  razzle-dazaler. 
Until  he  slipped  and  let  his  crown  fall— 
ril  say  (ana  Daniel  fays)  some  down-fall! 
(Read  the  entire  (Hd  Teetament  f9r  r^ereneee  to  Tigert;  ptr- 
haps  you  wiUJtnd  them.    We  couldn't.) 

~DoN  MiB^nzs  in  New  York  Ktening  Sm- 
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The  Greatest  Rivalriei^^of  life 
Have  We  Any  Use  For  Crem? 
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Myrfical  Experiences  ^^  , 

The  Value  of  Symbolism  For 

Protestantism 

How  to  Keep  Happy 

Americanization 
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MODERN  MATERIAL  FOR 
U  SE  IN  THE  BIBLE  CLASS 

in  Social  Progress 

X     _  .  ■ _     _ 

TIMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL,  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THE  READJUSTMENTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 

Beyond  questioa  the  world  is  experiencing  a  Renaissance.  Every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  to-day  is  compelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  new  period. 
In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  world»  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  the  infor- 
mation, and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
problems  that  confront, us.  To  this  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies 
to  appear  in  SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    The  current  topics  are: 


2  Hutory  of  Railroads 

9  National  Ownerthip  lo  Europe 

16  Private  Ownership  in  America 

23  The  War  and  Public  Control 

30  The  Future— Prirate  or  Public  Ownerthip 

I>«c«in&cr— Hm  N«w  hlirMlkMl  Order 

7  Conditiona — Need 

14  The  Law— MioUtry 

21  The  Principlet-ChrHt'a 

28  The  Purpose— Brotherhood 

January — Hm  Ptopk  and  Watcrwayi  •bA  Waterpower 

4  The  Present  Situation 

11  Water  as  Power 

18  Water  as  Transportation 

25  The  Value  of  Ritfht  Conditions 

February — Food  as  a  Moral  Factor  b  Life 

1    Production  of  Food 

8  Consumption  of  Food 

15  Food  Values 

22  Food  as  Adapted  to  the  Individual 

29  Food  Costs  and  Distribution 

Mar^h — CriBO  and  Crimuialt 

7  Causes 

14  Increase  or  Decrease 

21  Treatment  of  Prisoner! 

28  Prevention 

Highly  Endorsed  by  Educational 

From  our  leading  educational  institutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  economics  and  sociology  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  h^s  been  wholesome 
and  far-reaching.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  regularly  used  the  Studies  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

"There  wns  never  a  time  when  what  this  publication  stands  for  was  more  needed  than  tint 
now  and  in  the  cominit  reconstruction  period.  These  principles  need  to  be  widely  atftdled  in 
order  that  they  may  be  put  into  universal  practise  in  every  realm  and  relationship  of  liiie/* 


Aprtf—SofialhaHoB  of  Basinesa 

4  Basis  and  Importance  of  Bttsineaa 

11  The  Individualistic  Tendency  of  Buainesa 

18  The  Dependence  of  Business  on  Society 

iS  The  Relation  of  Buslneas  Co  tho  Profes^ons 

May-Uit  New  Sodal  Coatrol 

2  The  Old  Type  of  Control 

9  The  N<5w  Type  of  Coatrol 

16  Completeness  ot  Personality 

23  Means  for  Attaining  Personality 

30  The  Comlni  Social  Order 

Jkme— Cvltanl  aad  Hatarial  ChrOintioa 

6    The  Meaning  of  Culture 
13    Dependence  of  Culture  on  Wealth 
20    The  More  Bouitable  Diatribution  of  Wealth 
27  .  Society  and  Cultural  Developmeat 

Jtdy — AnwTJffaiiinitfai 

4  The  Terras  of  the  Problem 

11  The  Obstacles  to  AmericanlsaCion 

18  Tne  Recent  Americanixation  Movement 

2S  The  Poaaibilieiea  of  Genuine  Assimilation 

An^iite—The  SgaificaKc  of  tk  Woma*! 

1  Woman  and  the  Principles  of  Democracy 

8  "Woman's  Sphere" 

IS  Woman  and  the  Labor  Movement 

22  The  Law  and  the  Sexes 

29  The  Woman  Citiaen 
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BEFORE  THE  WAR 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE.  K.T,  O.M. 

BHtith  Setrelary  of  SiMt  ftr  War.  1905-1912;  Lord  ffigh  ChBHctttar  of  Grtat  Britoin'  1912-1915. 


An  abBorbingly  interesting  first-hand  account  of  Great  Britain's 
diplomatic  efforts  to  avert  the  World  War  for  several  years  prior  to 
its  outbreak  in  1914.  The  author,  who  was  educated  at  a  German 
university  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Kaiser,  was  sent  to 
Berlin  on  two  different  occasions  by  the  British  Government  to 
endeavor  to  smooth  over  the  friction  between  the  two  peoples. 
He  describes  numerous  interviews  with  Emperor  William  and  his 
ministers,  and  quotes  many  frank  conversations  that  will  throw  light 
upon  the  responsibility  for  bringing  on  the  conflict. 


Croutn  8vOt  Cloth.    IlltutrateJ.    Price,  $2.50,  net 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave. 
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BOBBINS  OF  BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Commission  lor  Relief  in  Bel^um 

Aaiharcf-WonKn  of  Belgium" 

THIS  beautifully  illustrated  and  uniquely  interesting  book  tells  the  story  of  3 

the  Belgian  lace  industry,  as  it  wjjs  before  the'  war  and  as  it  is  now  being  j 

reconstituted.     It  is  written  in  simple  but   moving  language  and  is  packed  * 

with  unusual  information.  J 

Mrs.  Kellogg  describes  in  charming  style  her  visits  to  various  lace  towns  and  lace  i 

villages,  the    methods  of  manufacturing  this  artistic  and   fairylik^   product,  the  j 

conditions  and  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  and  gives  details  as  to  many  of  the  principal  J 

stitches,  or  "points."  < 

The  book  is  beautified  by  51  full-page  reproductions  from  photographs  of  lace  J 

pieces,  scarves,  table  covers,  etc.,  and  by  numerous  cuts  showing  the  steps  taken  * 

in  working  out  the  simpler  patterns.  j 

800,   Cloth.     niaMtrated.      Ontatnmntal  Coder  Deiign.  * 

$2.00.   ntt;  ty  mail.  $2.12.  \ 
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MODERN  MATERIAL  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  BIBLE  CLASS 

in  Social  Progress 

TIMELY  INFORMATION  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS 
REGARDING  THE  READJUSTMENTS  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHANGES  COMING  UPON  US  IN  THE  DAY  OF  NEW  THINGS 

Beyond  question  the  world  is  experiencing  a  Renaissance.  Every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman  to-day  is  compelled  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  a  new  period. 
In  view  of  the  impending  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  world,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  the  infor- 
mation, and,  above  all,  the  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  To  tnis  end  we  have  prepared  a  series  of  studies 
to  appear  in  SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    The  current  topics  are: 


January — Tk«  Ptopk  andWatcrwayt  and  Watcrpower 

4  The  Present  Situation 

11  Water  as  Power 

18  Water  as  Transportation 

25  The  Value  of  Ri^t  Conditiooa 

Fmbmary — Food  as  a  Moral  Factor  in  Ltfo 

I  Production  of  Food 

8  Consumption  of  Food 

IS  Food  Values 

22  Pood  as  Adapted  to  the  Indlyiduol 

29  Food  Costs  and  Distribution 

March — Crinw  aad  Criaunalt 

7  Causes 

14  Increase  or  Decrease 

21  Troatment  of  Prisoners 

28  Prevention 

Aprii — SoriaHiatioD  oi  BaiboM 

4  Basis  and  Importance  of  Business 

11  The  Individualistic  Tendency  of  Business 

18  The  Dependence  of  Business  on  Society 

25  The  Relation  of  Business  to  the  Professions 


May — TIm  New 

2 


Control 


The  Old  Type  of  Control 
9    The  New  Type  of  Control 
16    Completeness  of  Personality 
23    Means  for  Attaining  Personality 
30    The  Coming  Social  Order 


Jkmc— Caltnral  and 


Oriliiation 


6  The  Meaning  of  Culture 

13  Dependence  of  Culture  on.  Wealth 

20  The  More  Equitable  Distribution  of  Wealth 

27  Society  and  Cultural  Development 


4  The  Terms  of  the  Problem 

11  The  Obstacles  to  Americanisatton 

18  Tne  Recent  Americanisation  Movement 

25  The  Possibilities  of  Genuine  Assimilation 


Auguai'-Tk9  Significanco  of  the  Wokoc's 

1    Its  Aspirations 

8    The  Straggle  for  the  Vote 
15    Woman's   Civil  Status,  Social  Conacieocc.  and 

"Sphere" 
22    The  Woman  Wage-Earner. 
29    The  Woman  Qtixen 

Smpimmber—Tkt  Prott  and  tho  Pooplo 

S  What  is  a  Newspaper? 

12  Who  is  Responsible  for  It? 

19  What  is  the  Newspaper  Man's  Share? 

26  Business  and  the  Newspaper 

October— Tko  Voters,  tkt  jCandidatos,  and  Princtplot 

3  Special  Significance  of  the  Pending  Elections 

10  The  Issues  of  the  Elections 

17  Voters— Privileges  and  Duties 

24  Candidates— Equipment  and  Obligatlona 

31  The  Principles  Involved 


Endorsed  by  Educational  Authorities 

From  our  leading  educational  inttitutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  economics  and  sociology  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  has  been  wholesome 
and  far-reaching.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  regularly  used  the  Studies  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  what  this  publication  stands  for  was  more  needed  than  insC 
now  and  in  the  coming  recoostraction  period.  These  principles  need  to  be  widely  studied  In 
order  that  they  may  be  put  into  universal  practise  in  every  realm  and  reUtionship  of  life." 
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""MY  BIBLE  CLASS: 

How  Can  I  Hold  and  Interest  It?" 


THE  ANSWER  to  this  frequently  propounded  question  is  that  your  battle 
is  half  won  and  your  problem  half  solved  when  you  provide  for  your 
young  men  and  women  good  live  modern  material  treated  by  experts 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  Such  material,  reflecting  the  very  latest 
thought  upon  the  trend  of  the  times,  is  provided  for  you  from  month  to  month  by 

SOCL\L  PROGRESS 

which  discusses  some  question  of  immediate  and  vital  interest  in  each  number. 
The  sweeping  changes  now  going  on  in  the  social  and  industrial  world  make  it 
imperative  that  your  students  become  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  the  information, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  principles  that  must  be  applied  to  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  To  this  end  a  series  of  studies  is  now  appearing  and  will  continue 
to  appear  in  1921  in  SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    The  current  topics  are: 


October 

The  Voters,  the  CandidaleSy 
and  Prinaples 

3  Special  Significance  of  the 

Pending  Elections 
10  The  luues  of  the  Elections 
17  Voters— Privileges  and  Duties 
24  Candidates — Equipment  and 

Obligations 
31  The  Principles  Involved 


Noventher 
Money 

7  What  Money  Does 

14  Money  in  Different  Liands 

21  Money  and  the  High  Cost 
of  Living 

28  Suggested  Money  Reform 


December 

The  People  and  Religions 
Ldncation 

5  Short  Measure  Education 

12  Democracy  and  Education 

19  Social   Progress  and  Relig- 
ious Education 

26  The  Present  Program  of 
Religious  Education 


January  1921— Organized  Charity 

2  Causes  of  Poverty  and        9  The-  Dependent  Classes        16  Administration  of  Public 
Degeneration  and  Private  Charities 

23  Better  Methods  in  Charities.        30  The  Trend  of  Modem  Charity 

Further  Tentative  Topics  for  1921 

Fehruary—TYie  Ethics  of  Business  Enterprise.        AfarcA— Mechanism  and  Morals. 


Highly  Endorsed  by 

From  our  leading  educational  institutions  that  have  used  these  Studies  in  connection  with  their  work 
in  economics  and  sociology  come  reports  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  mind  has  been  wholesome 
and  far-reaching.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have  regularly  used  the  Studies  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  typical  statement  from  a  subscriber  of  long  standing: 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  what  this  publication  ttandt  for  wat  more  needed  than  iotC 
now  and  in  the  coming  reconatruction  period.  These  principles  need  to  be  widely  studied  in 
order  that  they  may  be  put  into  universal  practise  in  every  realm  and  relationship  of  life/* 
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NEED  THESE  BOOKS 

French-English 
Latin-English 
German-English 

DICTIONARIES 

Thej  win  tliow  yon  how  to  find  the  eqaiTftlent 
is  Eii(tliih  of  French,  German,  and  Latin  wordk 

And  Tice,  Tena,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger« 
mant  or  Latin  equiTalentt  of  Engliih  words* 

How  to  tpell,  pronounce,  ijUabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conju^te  the  Tarioof  forei^  Tcrbi. 

How  to  tnntlate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  French  equiTalents,  etc.,  and 
Tice  Tersa. 

Thej  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geographical 
names,  and  Tarious  other  Taluable  data. 


Cisseir$  New  French  Didbnaiy 


Bdltsd  by  JaiDM  BoUHe.  B.  A.  Newlr  reriacd  by  de  Y. 
Ptyea  Ptyae,  Anistaat  Examiner  in  French  in  the  Unirei^ 
sity  of  London.  ClonteininS.  in  addition  to  tlio  reinlar 
French*En|lish  end  RnjlJeh-French  vocabulary,  a  special 
article  on  French  Pronnadation;  a  liat  of  French  Noant  o  I 
Doahle  Gender;  a  table  of  Irreinlar  and  Defective  Verba, 
and  their  Cloniniatioaa;  a  special  Vocabolary  of  Proper 
Naaea;  a  aepnrate  Vocabulary  of  GeofraphicalNaniea,  etc 


"The  beat  French  and  Eosliah  Dictionary  of  aa  orfiaary 
site  in  eziatence.**— Cn'Mre/  Rnitw,  Paiia. 

Ottsw,  Chtk.  USd  0mgn.   $  1 99 mH:  h  mmU,  if.lt     Witk 

Pagsr  sdiU^n,  M0sikh  ^•und  in  full  m%f€f.  mUk/ 
$•$€•%  ikmmk'ntUh  imdwm,  $9K,  m^L^ 

CuseU't  Latio  Dictionary 


202md  Tk^msmmd.  Thoroaghlr  Rerited  and  Corrected. 
Revised  by  J.  R.  V.  Merchant.  M.A.,  formerly  scholar  of 
Wadham  Clollete.  Oxford;  and  Joseph  F.  Charles,  B.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School 

OrteM.  Ci9tk,  m  pmgn.    SlMmtt;  hymail,  P-it,    With 
d^ukh,  paUmi  thi$mk»m4tck  indts,  SOc,  estrs, 

CassseD's  New  Gennan  Dictionaiy 


Compiled  from  the  beat  authorities  in  both  lantfoatfes. 
Revised  and  oonsiderri»ly  enlarged  by  Karl  Breul,  M.A., 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  CambridSe  University  Reader  ia  Gmnanic. 

**  It  b  of  essential  importance  to  the  nation  that  the  study 
of  the  German  laninaSe  should  be  not  only  maintained  but 
extended."— £xf reel  /r9m  r9C9»i  Engliak  G9V9rnm9nt 
R9P9rt, 

0cU99,  Chth,  IJfO  p»g99.   $tMm9i:  h  msil,  $»J1,    With 

d9mkl9,  0at9mt  thumP'n9tch  imd9s,  SOc,  9strm,    BihU 

0aP9r  9diti9n,  jltxikh  h9und  in  full  m9r9C€9,  with 

Pot9ni  ihnmk»n9ieh  ind9M,  $6M,  n9t. 
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Unsurpassed  Jor  a  Holiday  Gift 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eiihtf-siz 
Thousand  lines  of  Conoordtfnce.  Proverbe  from  the 
French,  German,  and  other  modem  ferdin  lantfnniee, 
each  followed  by  its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  of 
Latin  law  terms  and  their  translations.  By  J.  K.  HOYT. 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE:-"!  have 
always  found  it  the  most  complete  and  osefnl 
book  of  the  Idnd  ever  published.'* 

8ve.  IJ»  psffss.  Priess!  Becfaaa,  |7^:  U«  Shasp  $!•.••; 
Hsif  Merecee.  $12.««;  Fa  Hacecce.  $15.«I 


FUNK  6  WACNAUS  COHPANT.  PalfiAsn»  NKW  TOKK 


Home  Religion 
Books  (New) 


EVERY  MORNING 

by  Robert  Cluett 

A  prayer  a  day  for  three  months,  a 
prayer  in  harmony  with  the  Bible 
reading  for  that  day.  Not  more  than 
five  minutes  is  needed.  The  choice 
of  topics  is  a  happy  one  and  the 
prayers  are  of  a  high  order.  Each 
page  of  EVERY  MORNING  is 
printed  in  large  size,  easily  read  type 
aoth,  $1.50. 


DAY  BY  DAY  WITH 
THE  MASTER 

by  Robert  Cluett 

In  this  new  book  Mr.  Cluett  has  in 
mind  the  many  earnest  boys  and  girls 
eager  to  form  helpful  habits  of  daily 
Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Readings 
and  prayers  for  three  months— a 
topic  for  each  day,  relating  to  im- 
portant incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ ; 
a  few  words  of  comment;  a  brief 
Bible  passage  ;  a  prayer  in  simple 
lang^uage.    Cloth,  (1.50. 

At  your  BookMeilmr'B 

Association  Press 
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ATe^  New  Y<Mrk 


English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms  and  Prepositions 

By  Jamks  C.  Fkrnald.  More  than  7;500  claasi- 
fied  and  discriminated  s .  nonynisof  the  English  lan- 
guage an4*  nearly  4,000  antonyms,  with  notes  and 
Ulu3trative  examples  on  the  correct  use  of  preposi- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  674  pages.  Price,  $1.90,  net ;  by 
mail,  $2.00. 

"This  book  will  do  more  to  secnro  rhetorical  perspicuity, 
propriety,  and  preciBion  of  expression  than  any  other  text- 
book of  higher  English  yet  produced."— ^-/y«.  Cochran^ 
Brooklyn  rolytechnic  InsUtote. 

FUNK  *  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


FORCE  OF  MIND 

By  ALFRED  T.  8CHOFICLD,  M.D. 

The  relations  of  mind  to  disease  and  therapentics  are  every- 
where admitted,  bnt  vaguely  understood  or  used.  The  author 
shows  how  the  mind  consciously  and  unconsciously  can  be 
of  greatest  usefulness  in  many  phases  of  nervous  troubles. 

l2ino.  Cloth,  347  ptoes.    12.00,  post-paid 

FUNK  *  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


lUST  A  LITTLC  SPICC 

The  Beat  Joke.— What  Is  Che  best  joke  you  ever  heard* 
Well,  yon  know  yon  can  not  retell  jokes.  Jokes  hare  to  happen. 
Then  they  are  funny.  But  when  you  go  to  work  to  tell  some 
one  else  about  them,  they  seem  to  loee  their  comic  flavor.  I 
remember  hearing  a  ^1  say  that  the  funniest  thing  she  ever  saw 
was  when  her  kitty  ran  ofi  with  the  baby*s  doll  and  the  baby  ran 
after  it.  Now,  between  ourselves,  there  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  anything  particularly  funny  about  that  Bnt  if  we  had  been 
there  when  it  happened,  we  should  have  landed  as  loadly  as 
anyone. 

Foreigners  tells  us  that  one  of  the  thtags  which  spoH  spon- 
taneons  American  humor  Is  tite  habit  of  swapping  stories.  It  is 
liard  to  invent  and  make  a  good,  new,  real  joke,  and  ^^stories** 
grow  stale  so  soon.  Bnt  the  u^w  joke  that  comes  fkesh  out  of  a 
person ^8  life  Is  always  the  best  joke. 

It  Is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  people  laugh  with 
their  months.  The  persons  who  can  do  it  hMt  is  a  fool.  It  is 
the  hardest  thhig  imaginable  to  make  people  laugh  with  their 
minds  and  souls  aa  well  as  with  their  mouths.  It  takes  a  genius 
to  do  that  People  as  a  general  rule  laugh  at  anything  that  is 
incongruous.  I  heard  a  whole  audience  of  people  at  a  stereop- 
ticon  lecture  laughing  at  a  fty  which  waa  walking  over  one  of  the 
slides  and  so  sppearlng  on  the  screen.  That  waa  not  the  place 
they  expected  to  see  a  fly,  and  so  they  laughed. 

When  the  funny  man  came  up  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  he  found 
the  gate  was  not  opened  aa  quickly  as  he  expected.  So  he  began 
to  tell  of  all  the  good  jokea  be  had  made  on  earth,  and  of  all  thv 
times  he  had  made  people  laugh.  Peter  listened  to  all  he  had  to 
say.    Then  he  said: 

**Funny  men  are  admitted  to  heaven  only  on  aocoont  of  the 
good  jokes  they  thought  of  and  did  not  tell.** 

"What  do  yon  mean?'*  said  the  funny  man,  looking  up  ear- 
nestly for  once  in  his  life. 

"Tou  have  been  an  after-dinner  speaker,**  said  Peter  sternly. 
"Ton  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  irrelevance.  Ton 
have  dragged  in  the  dead  bodies  of  jokes,  and  as  a  body-snatclier 
yon  are  condemned.  Furthermore  yon  have  economized  and 
stinted  in  the  sacred  free  aplrit  of  humor,  making  notes  of  sec- 
ond-hand jokes,  and  squeezing  out  of  the  garbage  of  your  mind 
foul  and  bi:ter  drops  that  have  ahocked  the  unthinking  into 
sneaking  laughter.  Bnt  it  would  spoil  the  real  fun  of  heaven  to 
let  you  in.'*  So  the  funny  man  turned  away  with  a  sigh  to  tell 
his  stories  elsewhere. 

But  what  la  the  best  joke  that  has  ever  been  made?  Theanswcr 
is  a  matter  of  nf  tlenality.  The  Scotchman's  best  joke  Is  canny, 
while  the  Irishman's  rushes  like  a  bull  through  both  language 
and  logicwith  twinkling  solemnity.  England  enjoys  an  assumed 
callousness  most  of  all.  German  jokes  are  rough;  French,  ris- 
que. America  loves  the  laconic  dry  jest  of  few  words  mostly 
Implied. 

The  typical  American  story  is  that  of  the  fanner  in  the  God- 
forsaken countryside  who  wss  asked  by  a  visitor  if  be  had  lived 
there  all  his  life,  and  answered:  "Not  yit!"  The  typical  IrUh 
story  is  of  the  Irishman  who  refused  to  let  the  dentist  put  bis 
hand  in  his  month  to  fix  his  tooth,  he  said  he  was  afraid  tbe  den- 
tist would  bite  him.  The  typical  Scotch  story  is  of  the  Scotch- 
man who  had  after  going  all  round  the  railroad  carriage  in  a  vain 
search  for  a  loan  of  a  match,  "jist  had  to  use  one  of  his  aio." 
The  typical  English  story  is  of  the  resourceful  fHend  who  seeiuK 
at  a  fire  n  poor  man  caught  on  the  topmost  beam  far  above  tbe 
highest  ladder  threw  him  np  a  rope,  Udd  him  to  tie  it  round  him 
and— pulled  him  down. 

But  what  is  tne  best  joke  that  has  ever  been  made?  It  is  the 
fact  that  everyone  thlnka  his  own  the  best  "Ma,  may  I  have 
some  more  'am>'*  aays  the  littie  cockney  girt  "Don*t  say  'am, 
my  dear;  say  *am,**  says  the  mother.  And  the  father,  standing 
by,  winka  athe  visitor  and  aays,  **Thqr  both  think  they're  saying 
'  'am  '  "  And  of  course  the  visitor  thfaiks  he  says  **ham,"  auii 
yon  do  and  I  do.  But  who  knows  If  we  do?  Perhaps  we  are 
both  saying  "  *am.**  We  think  our  own  jokee  beet  Perhaps 
that  is  the  best  joke  of  alL  Trom  **The  Bad  Besnits  of  Good 
Habits  and  Other  Lapses,**  hf  J.  Edgar  Firk. 
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ia  pt-niTleglble.  hot  when  nnd  In  coniwctloa  with  Inaolmala 
apparauia,  11  la  ImpnperlT  need.    Fteaae  decide." 

Whim  ia  the  poaaeaain  caae  of  wjIo  or  of  wJUeiU  and  u  nK* 
aho—  ll  well  anlhorlaed  bf  good  tuwie.  GooU  Brown  In  hit 
"Grammar  of  EngllBh  Oramnura"  ear*  on  page  XSO:  "ir*iit>. 
the  poaaeaalve  case  of  thin  rtlatlTa  wAo.  ia  eometlmea  nanl  to 
anpplf  ttie  place  of  the  poaaeaidTe  ctae,  otbwwlaa  wauling,  lo 
the  Rlallve  urAlcA.  Eiamplea :  ■  The  motea  are  Itaose  ooowunl* 
(cAoH  aooudi  ctin  not  he  protracted.'— JfKmqr'i  Gi  omniar.  p.  Il 
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TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  GRENVILLE  iCLEISER 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  AN  OLD  ART 


Mr.  Kleiser  deals  with  this  art  in 
Nineteen  Chapters,  intended  for  pro- 
fessional speakers,  preachers,  and  the 
general  public  interested. 

He  considers  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrases  they  use,  the  value 
of  an  attractive  voice,  the  avoidance  of 
mannerisms,  speaking  in  public,  and 
general  conversation.  He  holds  that 
Correct  Speech  is  or  the  Greatest 
Importance  to  Every  Class  of  People. 


12mo,  Ooth,    Fricm,    $1.00  Net. 
AvT€ige  Caniagm  Chargmf,  8  Ctfils. 


FUNK    C8l    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NSW  YORK 


Who  Wrote 


**The  Doxology  "--'* Nearer  Mp  God  to  Thee** 
-^**C(yme^  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove"-- A 
Charge  to  Keep  f  Have"— **  Asleep  in  Jems, 
Blessed  Sleep  —*' Awake,  My  Soul,  Stretch 
Every  Nerve*'--"  Blest  Be  The  Tie  That 
Binds  "— "  JBocfc  of  Ages  Cleft  for  Me." 

Sifaett  many  qf 

The  Hymns 

which  In  childhood  we  learn  and  wMeh 
we  cherish  through  life ;  which  at  the 
bier  qf  some  beloved  one  ice  listen  to  with 
moist  eve;  which  at  the  close  qf  a  happy 
Sabbath  day  we  sing  at  the  seashore^ 
in  the  mountains  or  at  thejlresidc. 

We  Love     _ 

to  hear  them  sung  again  and  again  and 
never  Ure  qf  them.  Some  of  life's  ten- 
derest  chords  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  these  hffmns.  Ho  book  could  ajford 
you  greater  spiritual  refreshment.  Get 
it  and  read  it;  you*ll  sing  these  hymns 
with  new  meanings  in  (A«m— (A€  hymns 
you  love 

SoWeU? 


English 
Hymns: 

tfaeir  Anthon  aad 
Historf.  I»7  Rer. 
Samuel  W.Duffield, 
D.D.  cites  in  alpha- 
betical order  the 
firrt  lines  of  orer 
1SO0  hfinnii,  sriTiog 
a  brief  biographj 
of  author  and  cir> 
cnmetances  attend- 
ite  compoxition. 
8to,  doth.  t75  pp. 
|4iN. 


Bishop  Vincent 
■ays :  "  It  ie  inralo- 
aUe  in  promottnf 
hymn  lerTioea." 


An  indisp«n>' 
table  book  to  a  full 
appreciation  of 
the  hymnt  toe  lone 
toting. 


FUNK  «  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  Yofk 


''ONE  UFE  IN  ALL  UVES^ 

IS  THE  BURDEN  OP  THIS  UNUSUAL  NEW  BOOK 


The  life  of  God  in  the 
life  of  His  World 

Bty  Jamms  Morris  WhHon,  PILik 

A  lestatement  of  the  doctime  of  the  Trinity . 
''reqiurecT,  at  kt  author  says,  1>y  thefonnative 
ideas  of  God  and  nan  that  aie  supenecfing 
theokL** 


«•• 


redaiting 


e  enxest 


A  tic    cTctinwiim    uiHU    WM    uc    cuiKCK  m 

the  gracious  relatioa  of  the  Bring  Goa  to  the 
living  world,**  for  "the  nourishnieni  of  a  God- 
conscious  faith  and  hope.** 

Emphasizes  the  Biblical  trudi  of  God  b 
Christ  Knits  man  to  man  in  brolheiliood,  under 
a  conmioQ  fatherhood. 

iSmo,  Cloihg  SOemnisNmi 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COHPANT,  rdk 

3S4-360  Fourth  AVmmm      s       s     Nmr  Yock 


Rational  Orthodoxy 

ESSAYS  ON  MOOTED  QUESTIONS 
Bt  a  Member  of  the  Presbtteet  of  Hew  York 

A  NEW  BOOK  of  clear  thinking  which 
considers  from  a  rational  point  of  view,  and 
without  special  appeal  eAier  to  human  or 
divine  authority,  many  such  questions  as: 

In  Uihat  tcay  and  how  far  b  tke  BAh  la* 
spireJ  of  God  ? 

In  what  way  tjoas  Man  ereahsl  aniktmhmg 
has  he  Uotd  on  thU  earth? 

Was  Jesus  Christ  horn  of  a  tirgin,  m  MM  At 
the  natural  son  qf  a  hsmsan  fcttim? 

Did  oar  Lord  rise  from  the  dead  aM  ik 
same  body  that  umu  laid  in  the  fMil  ff 
Joseph  of  Artmathea? 

This  Strong  and  vital  work  does  not  segtfd 
the  Holy  Scripture  as  Irssrning  iNit  as  ea^ 
Urging  the  functions  of  reason  in  die  anffB- 

hension  of  religious  truth. 

CROWN  Svo.  CLOTH.   PSICB,  tUB 
Carriage  Chargaa,  12  Ctttts 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PMbs. 

Nav  T«A:  3S4-3SS  Favtk  Ava. 


Important  New  Books  On 

PUBLIC  HEAL  TH 

Thi8  vital  subject  i8  now  attracting  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  attention.  Its  various  phases  are  covered  by  experts  in  six  books 
dealing  with  the  topic  from  different  angles,  each  book  the  product  of 
long  and  intimate  association  with  the  special  problems  discust,  giving 
the  results  of  actual  experiences  under  practical  conditions.  They 
will  prove  of  great  assistance  both  to  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
in  the  fields  of  social  and  individual  hygiene.     The  books  are : 


The  Welfare  of  the 
Scliool  Child 

By  Joseph  Cafes*  MJI. 

This  book  tells  what  the  school  medi- 
cal service  is  doing  to  further  the  health 
and  general  well-being  of  school  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  and  especially  of  those 
who  are  in  need  of  medical  treatment 
and  special  care.  Crown  8vo^  Cloth, 
$1.50;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

The  Story  of  English 
PobUc  Health 

By  Sir  Malcolm  Morris*  1C«C.V*0«»  M.D. 

A  complete  history  of  the  public 
health  movement  in  Great  Britain  from 
its  inception  to  the  present  time,  when 
it  has  culminated  in  the  establishment 
of  a  ministry  of  health.  An  interesting 
discussion  of  bacteriology  from  a  popular 
standpoint  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $1.60. 

Food  and  the  Publf  e  Health 

By  W.  6.  Savage,  M.D. 

Describes  graphically  the  risks  we  run 
from  uncleanly  and  infected  food  and 
urges  the  necessity  for  stricter  govern- 
mental supervision  of  all  the  sources  of 
supply,  of  whatever  nature.  Crown  Svo, 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50;bymailJL60. 


Housing  and  the 
PubUe  Health 

By  John  Robertson*  MJD. 

Deals  with  the  urgent  question  ot 
providing  adequate  housing  facilities  for 
rapidly  increasing  city  populations  and 
covers  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the 
subjects  of  sanitation,  convenience,  and 
comfort  arising  in  this  connection. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Illustrated  with 
diagrams.    $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

The  Wellare  of  the 
Expectant  Mother 

By  Mary  Sctaarlieb,  M.D. 

Shows  how  the  health  of  a  nation 
depends  largely  on  the  welfare  of  the 
mother  during  the  months  before  the 
birth  of  her  child  and  details  what  can 
be  done  to  strengthen  and  sustain  her 
during  this  trying  period,  thus  safe- 
guarding the  life  and  health  of  the  next 
generation.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  $1,50; 
by  mail,  $1.60. 

Infant  and  Young 
Child  Welfare 

By  Harold  Scnrileld,  M.D. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  child  welfare  along  the  latest 
modern  lines.  Shows  how  healthy  babies 
may  be  born  of  healthy  mothers  and 
successfully  reared  in  healthy  homes. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.60. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LONXX>N  OFFICE:     134  Salisbury  Square 


An  Invention  tiiat  makes  YOUR  Bible  a  Personal  Treast 
^^  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

^     LOOSE-LEAF  BIBLE 


lookauactljrilk* 
a  regukr  dirinltf 
dnnitboimd  Bible. 


nOTECnD  BY  UNTTBO  STAINS  AND  CANADIAN  PAITOT  RIGHTS 

COMPRISING 

THE  AUTHORIZED   VERSION    OF    THE    BIBI£ 

IN  LOOSE-LEAF  FORM 

AND 

OVER  250  LOOSE-LEAF  PAGES  FOR  PERSONAL  NOT 

THAT  CAN  BE  INSERTED  IN  ANY  NUMBER  OF  PAGI 

BETWEEN  ANY  PAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE 

A  practical  Bible  for  notes  -  At  last! 

The  granting  of  final  patents  by  the  United  States  Government  on  Aug 
27, 1918,  and  on  June  24, 1919  l^  the  Canadian  Govennnent  on  this  Invisi 
Loose-Leaf  binder,  solved  the  problem  for  a  Bible  in  which  pages  contain 
notes  can  be  inserted  ANYWHERE  in  ANY  NUMBER. 

Years  ago  the  Vfide  margin  Bible  was  made  to  meet  this  demand,  but  fai 
because  it  made  too  bulky  a  volume  and  gave  too  little  writing  s|iace. 

This  was  followed  by  the  interleaoed  Bible  with  a  page  (^  writing  pa; 
between  every  other  page,  which  was  equally  unsatisfactoiv. 

The  event  of  India  Paper  made  possible  an  interleaved  Bible  with  a  p: 
of  writing  paper  between  every  page  of  the  Bible,  but  even  this  thin  paper  mi 
a  thick,  unhandy  volume  and  added  useless  blank  pages  where  they  would  never  be  used  and  only  c 

gige  where  several  pages  were  wanted,  and  the  bla&  pages  being  placed  between  every  page  of  1 
ible  broke  the  continuity  of  ike  printed  text  of  the  Bible. 

LOOSE-LEAF  ADVANTAGES 

Tlie  writing  pages  can  be  separated  from 
the  volume,  thereby  making  rt  more  coa- 
VQiient  to  write  upon  than  if  bound  with  the 
volume.  For  those  who  use  a  typewriter,  this 
^stem  will  also  be  found  a  great  convenience. 

These  pages  with  your  notes  can  be  inserted 
tight  with  the  passage  to  which  the  notes  refer 
and  more  than  one  leaf  can  be  inserted. 
Many  students  add  notes  at  the  begiiming  of 

the  books  of  the  Bible  and  b^r  the  Loose-Leaf       '  '^i'&r.E.Sj_  ^  'hTSKS"' 

method,  which  provides  elasticity,  any  num-  Saficl-priS     S       '     **""""••' 

berot  pages  can  be  inserted  in  such  portions  Ei.Etp-S^i     M  .  *^_SSS  ^^.tj?  ^uS^lT'^.'!??. 

oftheSible.    Infact.itafIe«biUtylfi8ltfcr  rfg^™*?.  *  Sud.'^SSaS'ThiS^'J.uiSr.ilJj 

■nj  IndivMinl  v—  _    "   '    ZZ    "^         ""' 

Thtr*  are  no  pmtflhtly  ontsIdB  nHti 
PWM  n  nur  the  datt  oc  table.  Norlal 
oc  mottatJi  to  get  OBI  of  ord«T. 

A  rob  of  the  dmmb  pote  the  •omnt 
pUce  and  the  p»Cea  are  locfcad  tight. 


THE  SIMPLICnY  CF  THE 
MECHANISN  GUARANTEES 
ITS  PERFECT  ACTION 


F.  M.  BARTON,  701  CAXTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND.  C 

Enoliiseil  plense  fliiH  t3  for  wbich  send  me  The  Locee  Lnf  Bil>1e. 
BKTee  to  remit  tS  within  80  days,  nod  t^  wicliln  00  daf  s.  makiiiR 
total  of  tlS— or  I  reserve  (lie  right  to  send  (9  more  within  10  dey: 


Denmnination. . 


(  I 


* 
* 


« 


